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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


THIRD  EDITION 


This  edition,  though  revised  with  great  care, 
practically  reproduces  its  forerunners  of  1888  and 
1889.  A  small  quantity  of  new  matter  added  to  the 
'*  Tlieoretical  Part,"  or  Grammar  proper,  for  complete- 
ness' sake,  has  been  absorbed  into  the  old  paragraphs 
without  disturbing  their  order.  Thus,  references  to 
the  Colloquial  Handbook  in  a  manual  of  Japanese 
writing  which  the  author  has  in  view,  will  be  equally 
intelligible  to  students,  whichever  edition  they  may 
happen  to  possess.  In  the  **  Practical  Part,"  or 
Reader,  one  or  two  pieces  that  had  lost  their  interest 
have  been  dropped,  and  a  new  piece — an  extract  from 
the  debates  in  the  Imperial  Diet — has  been  substituted. 

Thanks  are  due  to  many  correspondents — some 
of  them  personally  unknown  to  the  author — for  correc- 
tions and  suggestions.  Similar  criticism  will  always 
be  gratefully  received  in  the  future  ;  for  in  the  case  of  a 
language  so  exceptionally  difficult  as  Japanese,  the 
utmost  that  any  grammarian,  however  painstaking,  can 
hope  to  produce  necessarily  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  the  saying  holds  good  that  in 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 
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11  PREFACE. 


Such  students  as  desire  to  pass  beyond  modern 
colloquial  practice  into  the  field  of  philological  research 
are  recommended  to  peruse  Mr.  Aston's  Grammar  of 
the  yapanese  Written  Language y — an  admirably  lucid 
work  embodying  all  the  best  results  obtained  by  the 
native  school  of  grammarians, — and  the  present  writer's 
Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Luchuan  Language  ('*  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Japan," 
Vol.  XXIII.  SuppL),  wherein  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  attack  some  of  the  problems  of  Japanese 
philology  from  the  outside. 

Tokydy  December y  iSgy. 
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CHAPTER     I. 
Introductory  Remarks. 


^  1.  '*How  can  I  learn  to  speak  Japanese  ?" — This  question 
has  been  so  often  addressed  to  the  present  writer  that  he 
has  resolved  to  put  his  answer  into  a  permanent  shape. 
He  is  persuaded  that  no  language  was  ever  learnt  solely 
from  a  grammar, — least  of  all  a  language  like  Japanese, 
whose  structure  and  idioms  are  so  alien  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  The  student  is  therefore 
recommended  only  to  glance  through  the  Theoretical  Part 
at  first,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  territory  he 
has  to  conquer.  He  can  pick  up  by  the  way  such  of  the 
examples  as  strike  him,  committing  them  to  memory  and 
seeking  opportunities  for  using  them  to  his  servants  and 
his  native  teacher.  He  should  then  go  on  to  the  Practi- 
cal Part,  and  attack  the  "  Fragments  of  Conversation"  and 
the  ** Anecdotes"  as  soon  as  possible,  however  baffling  it 
may  seem  to  be  confronted  with  such  long  sentences. 
After  all,  as  Japanese  consists  chiefly  of  long  sentences, 
one  cannot  too  early  decide  to  face  them.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  rob  them  of  much  of  their  terror.  Every  now 
and    then  the    Theoretical   Part   should   be   consvsltQ.^  ^xv 
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difficult  points.     It  should   be   read   through   carefully,    a 
little  at  a  time,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  Practical  Part 
and  a  committal  of  a   few   pages   of  the  latter  to  memory 
shall  have    caused    the   student  to  make  some  wav  in   the 
mastery  of  the  language. 
^  2.     The  necessity  for  memorising  cannot  be   too   strongly 
insisted  upon.     It  is  the  sole   means   of  escape   from    the 
pernicious  habit   of  thinking  in  English,  translating  every 
sentence  literally  from  a  whispered  English   original,    and 
therefore    beginning    and    ending     by    speaking     English 
Japanese    instead   of   Japanese   Japanese.     It   is   not   only 
that  the  words   and    idioms    of  Japanese    differ  from   our 
English  words  and  idioms,  but  that  the   same  set   of  cir- 
cumstances does  not  always  draw  from  Japanese    speakers 
remarks    similar    to    those    which    it    would    draw     from 
European    speakers.      Japanese    thoughts    do    not    run    in 
quite  the  same  channels  as  ours.     To  take  a  very  simple 
instance.     If   an    Englishman    wishes    to    make    a    polite 
remark  to  a  friend  about  the   latter's   sick    faiher,  he   will 
probably  say,    ' '  I  hope  your  father  is    better    to-day. ''     In 
French,   (jcrman,   Italian,   etc.,    the  phrase  would  be  pretty 
nearly    the   same.     In   each  of  these  languages    the    same 
kindly  hope  would  be  expressed.     In  Japanese  it  is  different. 
The  phrase  must  run  thus  : 

Oioilsan  zva,  do       de    gozaimasu  P 

ItonOHntble-fkithet'Mv.  as'for,  how  is  ? 

or,  more  politely, 

Go         shimpu         zva,         ikaga       de       irasshaimasu  ? 

AuffHst      reftl-fn4her       as-fni*,  hmv  ddfftis-to-be  ? 

The  idea  of  hoping  or  fearing,  which  to  us  is  so  familiar, 
does  not  present  itself  with  the  same  vividness  and 
frequency  to  the  less  anxious,  less  high-strung  Far-Eastern 
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mind.     The  characteristic  phrase  here  is   rather    the   ever- 
recurring  fatalistic 

^-„,   ,  .   (      **  There  is  nothing  to 

Shtkala  ga        ,. ,     "^J;  J  be  done."      "There  is 

^  (no  help  for  it. 

The  student  should  endeavour  to  place  himself  from  the 
outset  at  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  This  he  can  do  only 
by  dint  of  much  learning  by  heart.  The  trouble  thus  taken 
will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  even  if  his  ultimate  aim 
be  the  indoctrination  of  the  Japanese  with  foreign  ideas.  It 
will  put  him  in  sympathy  with  his  hearers.  It  is  true  that, 
of  late,  English  idioms  have  begun  to  penetrate  inff  the 
Japanese  language.  But  it  is  chiefly  into  the  language  of 
the  lecture-hall  and  the  committee-room.  The  style  of 
familiar  every-day  speech  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  much 
affected  by  this  new  influence. 

^  3.  It  is  still  doubtful  under  what  family  of  languages  Japa- 
nese, with  its  sister-tongue  Luchuan,  spoken  in  a  little  archi- 
pelago to  the  south  between  Kyushu  and  Formosa,  should 
be  classed.  There  is  no  relationship  between  these  and 
Aino,  the  speech  of  the  hairy  aborigines  whom  the  Japanese 
conquerors  have  gradually  pushed  eastwards  and  northwjirds. 
In  structure,  though  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
vocabulary,  Japanese  closely  resembles  Korean  ;  and  both  it 
and  Korean  may  possibly  be  related  to  Mongol  and  to 
Manchu,  and  may  therefore  claim  to  be  included  in  the 
Altaic  group.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Japanese  is  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  an  agglutinative  language,  that  is  to  say,  it 
builds  up  its  words  and  grammatical  forms  by  means  of 
suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root  or  stem.  It  also  shows 
faint  traces  of  the  "law  of  vowel  harmony"  or  **  attraction," 
which  characterises  the  Altaic  languages.     This  \ssaxcife^^ 
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itself  in  a  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  vowels  of 
successive  syllables,  as  ototoshi^  **the  year  before  last/'  for 
ato  ioshi.  Similarly  in  several  of  the  words  recently  adopted 
from  English,  such  as  niishin,  *'a  (sewing-)  machine;" 
Goiio,  '*  (the  Christian)  God  ;  "  bukku,  ''a  (FAiropean)book." 

^  4.  The  earliest  Japanese  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us 
dates,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ.  The  general  structure  of  the  language 
at  that  time  was  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now  ;  but  the 
changes  of  detail  have  been  so  numerous  that  a  page  of 
eidjth  century  Japanese  is  unintelligible  to  a  modern  native 
ofTokyo  without  special  study.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  alteration  of  the  language  has  been  the  gradual  infiltration 
of  Chinese  words  and  phrases,  which  naturally  accompanied 
the  borrowing  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  of  China.  Chinese  established  itself,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  Japan.  It  retains 
this  position  even  at  the  present  day,  supplying  names 
for  almost  all  the  new  implements,  sciences,  and  ideas, 
which  are  being  introduced  from  Europe  and  America. 
In  this  manner,  one  very  curious  and  quite  unexpected 
result  of  the  Europeanisation  of  Japan  has  been  the  flood- 
ing of  the  language  with  Chinese  terms  at  a  rate  never 
known  before.     Thus  we  have  : 

jd'ki-sen,     lit.  '  *  steam-vapour-ship, "  ' '  a  steamer. " 

jo-ki-sha^       ,,  ' '  steam-vapour-vehicle, "  ' '  a  railway  train. " 

min-ken,        , ,  * '  people-authority, "  ' '  democracy. " 

sha-shin,       ,,  ''copy- truth,"  "photograph." 

ron-ri-gaku,  , ,  *  *  argue-reason-science, "  * '  logic. " 

ieisu-do,        , ,  ''  iron-road, "  ' '  a  railway. " 

ban-koku  kd- ,,    ''  myriad-countries  ' '  international 

ho,  public-law,"  law." 
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rik'ken  sei-ji      i  ''set-up-law  gov-    )    j  '^ constitutional 
■^'''  (        ernment,"  |    |       government." 

yu-shb  rep'     ,,  ("superior-conquer")    j '' the  survival  of 
/«/,  I        inferior-lose,"    )    |        the  fittest" 

^  5.  The  Japanese  do  not  pronounce  Chinese  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  any  Chinaman.  They  have  two 
standards  of  pronunciation,  both  of  which  are  corruptions  of 
the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  over  a  thousand  years  ago.  One 
of  these  is  called  the  Go-on,  the  other  the  Kan-on,  from  the 
names  of  certain  ancient  Chinese  kingdoms.  Usage  djcrees 
that  the  same  word  shall  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
Go-on  in  some  contexts,  and  according  to  the  Kan-on  in 
others.  Thus  the  myb  of  dai-myb,  '^ a  feudal  noble "  (lit  "a 
great  name"),  is  the  same  as  the  mei  oi mei-hutsu,  ''the  chief 
production  of  a  locality  "  (lit  ' 'a  name-thing,"  i.  e?.  ''  a  famous 
thing").  In  this  case  myb  is  the  Go-on,  and  mei  the  Kan-on,  of 
the  same  Chinese  character  ^,  which  in  China  itself  is  pro- 
nounced 7ning.  The  practical  student  will  do  best  to 
learn  words  by  rote,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  whether 
each  term,  if  Chinese,  be  in  the  Go-on  or  in  the  Kan-on. 

\  6.  The  effect  of  the  steady  influx  of  Chinese  words  during 
more  than  a  millennium  has  been  to  discredit  the  native 
Japanese  equivalents  even  when  they  exist  A  foreigner  who 
wishes  to  be  considered  an  elegant  speaker  should,  therefore, 
gradually  accustom  himself  to  employ  Chinese  words  ver} 
freely,  except  when  addressing  uneducated  persons.  He 
should,  for  instance,  prefer 
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jin-ryoku(suru),  ''to  endeavour,"  to  chikara  wo  tsukusu. 
myb-cho,    "to-morrow  morning,"  to  ashiia  no  asa. 
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sak'kon,  ' ^yesterday  and  to-day,"  to  kino  in  kyo  h. 
tai'hoku,    ' '  a  large  tree, "  to  bki  na  ki, 

Wa-set,    '  *  Japanese  make, "  to  Nihon-deki 

Some  thoughtful  persons,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  regret 
the  fashionable  preference  for  Chinese  words.  But  the 
fashion  exists,  and  to  follow  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
refinement ;  neither  is  it  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  for 
an  outsider  to  set  up  a  standard  of  his  own,  different  from 
that  acknowledged  by  the  people  themselves.  The  copious- 
ness of  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  the  marvellous  terseness 
which  generally  enables  it  to  express  in  two  or  three  syllables 
id^s  which  would  require  five  or  six  in  Japanese  and  indeed 
in  almost  any  other  language,  form  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  species  of  Japanese  Johnsonianism.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
Chinese  words  are  pronounced  alike.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  what  a  term  means, 
without  reference  to  the  Chinese  characters  with  which 
it  is  written.  In  any  case,  whether  he  speak  simply  or 
learnedly,  the  student  should  at  least  avoid  speaking  vulgarly. 
Japanese  resembles  English  in  being  full  of  slang  and 
vulgarisms  of  every  sort.  But  what  should  we  say  to  a 
young  Japanese,  who,  having  been  sent  to  London  to  learn 
our  language,  should  return  home  with  the  haccent  of  'Jghgaie 
and  the  diction  of  the  street  Arab  ?  Japanese  has  also 
many  provincial  dialects,  some  of  which  remain  more  faith- 
ful in  certain  respects  to  the  traditions  of  the  Classical 
language  than  does  the  dialect  of  Tokyo.  But  the  dialect 
of  Toky5  (itself  a  slightly[modified  form  of  the  Kyoto  dialect, 
which  was  fonnerly  considered  the  standard  Colloquial)  has 
on  its  side  an  ever-increasing  importance  and  preponderance, 
as  the  general  medium  of  polite  intercourse  throughout  the 
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country.  Practical  students  are  strongly  advised  to  devote 
themselves  to  it  alone.  If  they  speak  it  well,  they  will  be  as 
generally  understood  as  a  man  who  speaks  standard  English 
is  generally  understood  in  England,  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
be  understood  everywhere  by  all  but  the  peasantry,  and  in 
most  provinces  even  by  the  peasantry. 

^  7.  Japanese  writing  consists  of  the  Chinese  characters, — 
ideographs,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled  because  represent- 
ing sense  not  sound,  whole  words  not  individual  letters, — 
mixed  with  a  syllabic  writing  called  the  Kana.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Chinese  characters  serve  to  figure  all  the 
princii)al  words  of  the  sentence,  such  as  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  while  the  function  of  the  Kana  syllables  interspersed 
throughout  the  text  is  to  transcribe  phonetically  such  lesser 
elements  as  particles  and  grammatical  terminations.  We 
cannot  here  treat  any  further  of  this  important  subject, — 
important  because  Japanese,  like  every  language  boasting 
a  long  history  and  extensive  literature,  may  be  said  to  live 
and  move  and  have  its  being  in  its  written  system.  Students 
desirous  of  pursuing  it  can  avail  themselves  either  of 
our  work  mentioned  in  the  preface,  or  of  one  of  the 
** Readers"  compiled  for  use  in  the  primary  schools,  for 
instance,  the  '  *  Shin-tai  loku-hon, "  published  by  the  Kinkodo 
at  Tokyo.  The  characters  may  advantageously  be  attacked 
very  soon  after  the  Colloquial,  say,  as  soon  as  oral  com- 
munication between  the  student  and  his  native  teacher  has 
become  established  in  however  lame  a  way. 

^  8.  A  peculiarly  intricate  system  of  writing  'is  not  the  only 
barrier  that  divides  the  Colloquial  from  the  language  of  books. 
The  Japanese  still  remain  at  the  stage  in  which  we  were 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  do  not  write  as  they  speak, 
^ut  use  an  antiquated  and  indeed  ^^i\\.^  ^\NASv<csai^  ^^^'^ 
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whenever  they  put  pen  to  paper.  This  is  the  so-called 
*' Written  Language."  Of  the  few  books  published  in  the 
Colloquial,  the  best  are  the  novels  of  a  living  author  named 
Encho.  The  student  who  does  not  wish  to  trouble  about 
the  characters,  cannot  do  better  than  write  out  one  of  these 
books  from  his  teacher's  dictation.  It  should  be  added  that 
they  contain  not  a  few  passages  to  which  lady  students  would 
take  just  exception.  This  is  the  case  with  all  Japanese 
fiction.  It  is  not  that  the  Japanese  novelists  love  to  wallow, 
Zola-like,  in  vice.  On  the  contrary,  their  sentiments  mostly 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  they  have  a  startlingly 
realistic  way  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  The  titles  of 
Encho's  two  best  works  are  :— 

**  Boian-Dotd"  the  story  of  a  last  century  vendetta. 

' '  EzO'Nishiki  Kokyo  no  lezuiOy "  an  adaptation  to  modern 
Japanese  social  conditions  of  Wilkie  Collins'  '*New 
Magdalen. " 

There  is  a  periodical  entided  "  Hyak-^wa-en/'  which  prints 
Enshi's  and  other  popular  story-tellers'  pieces  verbatim. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  newspapers  and  the  "Transactions" 
of  the  Educational,  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies 
reproduce  a  lecture  exacdy  as  taken  down  by  the  short-hand 
writer  from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  reports  of 
the  debates  in  the  Imperial  Diet  are  given  verbatim  in  the 
''Official  Gazette"  (A'wampo).  The  more  usual  practice, 
however,  is  to  dress  everything  up  in  the  Written  Style  before 
it  is  allowed  to  appear  in  print. 

^  9.  A  word  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  in  Japanese.  Stricdy 
speaking,  there  are  but  two,  the  verb  and  the  noun.  The 
particles,  or  "postpositions"  and  suffixes,  which  take  the 
place  of  our  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  conjugational 
terminations,  were  themselves  originally  fragments  of  nouns 
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and  verbs.  The  pronoun  and  numeral  are  simply  nouns. 
The  true  adjective  (including  the  adverb)  is  a  sort  of  neuter 
verb.  But  many  words  answering  to  our  adjectives  and 
adverbs  are  nouns  in  Japanese.  There  is  no  article. 
Altogether  our  grammatical  categories  do  not  fit  the  Japanese 
language  well.  They  have  only  been  adhered  to  in  this 
work  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as  familiar  landmarks. 

^10.  In  conclusion,  the  following  warnings  concerning  errors 
into  which  European  speakers  of  Japanese  are  apt  to  fall, 
may  be  found  useful  : — 

Do  not  confound  long  and  short  vowels.     (See  Tf  13. ) 
Do  not  use  personal  pronouns  too  freely.     (See  Tf  71.) 
Do  not  insert  the  postposition  no  between  a  true  adjective 
and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.     (See  \  208. ) 

Do  not  apply  honorifics  to  yourself.  For  me  to  ask  any 
one,  for  instance,  to  shinjo  something  to  myself,  or  to  haiken 
something  belonging  to  myself,  would  be  as  if  I  should  say  : 
''  Have  the  honour  to  give  it  to  me,"  or  **  Have  the  honour  to 
look  at  this  thing  belonging  to  me. "  As  explained  in  Chap. 
XI,  honorifics  can  only  be  applied  to  other  people,  while 
contrariwise  humble  terms  must  be  used  in  speaking  of  oneself. 
I  shinjo  (lit.  *' respectfully  lift  up  ")  something  to  you  ;  but  I 
ask  you  to  kudasai  {}\\,.  ** condescend")  something  to  me. 
\  hiitken  {[\t  *' adoringly  look  at")  something  belonging  to 
you  ;  but* I  ask  you  to  goran  nasai  (lit.  '*  august-glance 
deign")  something  belonging  to  me.  (See  \  405.)  If  you 
hear  beggars  in  the  street  shouting  after  you  to  shinjo  a  copper 
to  them,  it  is  only  because,  having  learnt  from  experience 
that  foreigners  constantly  misuse  the  honorifics,  they  think 
to  ingratiate  themselves  and  to  be  more  easily  understood  by 
doing  likewise.  Were  they  addressing  a  Japanese,  they  would 
never  dream  of  saying  anything  so  rude  and  so  absurd. 
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^11.  Japanese,  when  written  phonetically  with  the  Roman 
alphabet,  according  to  the  phonetic  spelling  sanctioned  by 
Hepburn's  and  Brinkley's  dictionaries,  requires  the  same 
letters  as  English,  with  the  exception  of  /,  q,  v,  and  x.  The 
letter  c  occurs  only  in  the  combination  ch^  which  is  sounded 
nearly  like  English  ch\n  ''  church,"  but  a  little  more  softly, 
as  cha,  *'  tea  ;"  chichi,  **  milk." 

N.  B.  Dr.  Hepburn's  system,  which  practically  coincides  with  that 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  the  transcription 
of  hitherto  unromanised  languages  generally,  has  established  itself  in 
[^almost  universal  local  use  by  reason  of  its  simplicity.  Not  a  few  authors 
have,  it  is  true,  deviated  on  minor  points,  either  from  inadvertence  or 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  individual  notions  of  phonetic  perfection. 
Probably  no  language  a<lmits  of  being  written  phonetically  with  absolute 
precision  ;  and  the  present  writer,  for  one,  gladly  sacrifices  some  minute 
personal  preferences  for  the  sake  of  what  is  far  more  important  in  such 
a  case, — unity  of  usage. 

\  12.  The  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  Spanish  and  ItaHan,  but 
are  always  short,  unless  marked  with  the  sign  of  long 
quantity.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  values  of  the 
Japanese  vowels  correctly  in  English  ;  but,  speaking  ap- 
proximately, we  may  say  that 
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a  resembles  the  a  in  **  father,"        but  is  shorter. 


e      ,,  ,,   ^  >»  *'  men." 


I 

0 

u 

0 

u 


J  > 


i  ,,  *' machine,"     but  is  shorter. 
0  ,,  "for"  (not  "four"). 


,,   tt  ,,  "  bush." 


,,  0  ,,  "  bone,"  but  is  a  purer  o. 

, ,  00 ,,  "  food. " 

^13.   Very  great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  short 
from   the   long   vowels  ;   for  there  are  many  words  totally 
distinct  in  meaning,  but  differing,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is 
concerned,  merely  in  the  quantity  of  their  vowels,  thus  : 
dozo,    "  a  mud  godown  ;"*         dozo,    "  please." 
koko,    "here;"  kokb,    "fiUal  piety." 

sato,    "a  village;"  ~       said,     "sugar." 

torn,    "  to  take  ;"  tbru,    "  to  pass  through. " 

tsuji,    * '  a  cross-road  ;  isilji,    * '  an  interpreter. " 

zutsu,  "[one,  etc.]  at  a  time  ;"  zutsn,  "  a  headache." 
The  only  long  vowels  of  common  occurrence  are  b  and  u. 
Long  ii  hardly  occurs,  excepting  in  the  interjections  a  !  ma  I 
na !  and  sa  I  and  in  the  words  obasan,  *  *  an  old  lady, " 
*  *  grandmamma, "  and  okkasan  (but  also  okkasan),  *  *  mamma. " 
Long  e  hardly  occurs,  excepting  in  the  interjection  ne.  Long 
I  does  not  occur,  its  place  being  taken  by  double  w,  as  in 
yoroshiiy  "good,"  as  it  is  considered  that  careful  speakers 
sound  the  two  z's  separately. 

\  14.  When  preceded  by  another  vowel  or  by  «,  the  vowels  e,  /* 
and  0  are  pronounced  j/^,^/,  and  wo  respectively.  Thus  ue, 
''  dihovQ  y'  kon-tn  J  "marriage;"  and  shio,  "salt,"  are  pro- 
nounced (and  by  some  transliterators  written)  uye,  konyitiy 
shiwo. 


*  "  Godown  "  is  Far-Eastern  Engliali  for  a  store-house  or  warehouse* 
It  comes  from  the  JMalay  word  gddong^  "  a  warehouse." 
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^15.  /and  u  are  often  inaudible,  or  nearly  so  in  the  mouths 
of  natives  of  Toky5  aftery^  h^  k^  s,  sh,  and  is,  as 


ftdaisu, 

^'two/' 

hito, 

''person," 

waiakushi, 

takusan. 

'*  much,"  *'  many, 

gozaimasu, 

''there  is," 

shiia, 

"below," 

isuki, 

"  the  moon," 

,  { fiatsu,  or 
pronounced  |-^^^^^ 


» 


>> 


J> 


)> 


>J 


J  > 


>> 


hio^ 

waiakshi. 

iaxan. 

gozaimas. 

shta, 

iski. 


^16.   Initial  «  is  silent,   and  the  following  m  doubled  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  four  words 


uma, 

"ahorse," 

pronounced 

mma. 

uviai, 

''nice," 

i) 

mpiai. 

umareru, 

"to  be  born," 

)> 

mmareru. 

time. 

"  a  plum-tree, " 

a 

mme. 

^17.  The  quiescent  vowels  are  distinguished  in  this  work  by 
the  sign  of  short  quantity,  as  ht/o,  sht/a,  /akusan,  uma.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  themselves  are  not 
conscious  of  failing  to  pronounce  the  i''s  and  ws  in  question, 
and  that  these  letters  often  recover  their  proper  power  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  or  emphasis.  They  count  in  prosody,  and 
are  always  sounded  even  in  ordinary  conversation  by  the 
natives  of  many  provinces.  That  is  why  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  transliteration,  most  persons  writing  them 
without  any  diacritical  mark. 

^18.  The  vowel  «,  when  following  sk  or  y,  is  often  mis- 
pronounced as  t  by  the  Tokyo  people,  thus  : 

ieish',  for  ieishu,  "  a  husband." 


*  The  h  here  has  the  Boand  of  Gcruian  ch  iii  iciK 
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f  hey  are  also  apt  to  mispronounce  j/«  as  /,  thus  : 
ikiy  foxyukty  *  *  snow  ;"  but  this  is  distinctly  vulgar. 
^19.   Be   very   careful   to   discriminate   final   e  from  final  u 
Englishmen  are. often  unintelligible  owing  to  their  confound- 
ing such  words  as 
sakey     **  rice-beer,"     and     sakiy      ^*  front,"     ''before." 
takCy      * '  a  bamboo  ;"    , ,        iakiy       ' '  a  waterfall. " 
yumey    *  *  a  dream  ;"       , ,       yumi,     '  *  a  bow. " 
^  20.   The  diphthongs  ae,  aiy  aOy   au,   eiy   oiy  uiy  call  for  no 
remark,  each  vowel  retaining  its  own  proper  sound,  as  in 
Spanish  or  Italian.     Englishmen  and  Germans  must  beware 
of  mispronouncing    ei   as    in     '  *  eiderdown "    or    German 
**  klein."     Japanese  ^/ being  simply  e-\-iy  the  second  syllable 
of  such  a  word  as  Mr  eiy    "pretty,"  sounds  nearly  like  the 
English  word  **  ray  "  or  the  German  *'  Reh,"  not  at  all  like 
''rye."     Be  equally  careful  not  to  give  to  au  (a-\-ii)  the 
peculiarly  English  sound  of   ''awe;"   but  pronounce,    for 
instance,  kau,  ' '  to  buy, "  very  nearly  like  English   '  *  cow. " 
In  the  case  of  verbs,   however,   ending  in  aUy   such  as  kaUy 
"  to  buy  ;"  morau,  "  to  receixe  ;"  shttagaUy  "  to  follow,"  it 
is  optional  to  pronounce  the  letter  au  like  a  long  o.     But 
this  is  more  characteristic  of  western  Japanese  than  of  Tokyo 
usage. 

%  2t,  The  vulgar  in  Tokyo  say  ai  for  aSy  and  oiiov  oe ;  thus 
maiy  instead  of  maSy  * '  before  ;"  koi  (which  means^  ' '  love  "), 
instead  of  koCy  * '  voice. "  They  also  often  contract  at  into  a 
long  ey  as  narane  for  naranaiy  * '  it  won't  do. "  But  this  is  as 
bad  as  the  dropping  of  the  letter  h  by  cockneys. 

T[  S2.  It  is  usual  to  write  iu  (rather  than^/^)  in  the  case  of  the 
verb  meaning  "to  say." 

N,  jff.    This  is  a  concession  to  etymology,  the  other  tenses^  being 
UU^  itia^  etc.,  with  initial  i. 
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It  is  usual  to  write  ou  rather  than  o  in  the  case  of  verbs 
like  dmoUj  *'to  think  ;"  sorou^  **  to  be  in  order." 

N.  B.    This  is  done  in   order  to  show  the  original  and  theoretical 
conformity  of  these  verbs  to  the  general  rule  whereby  the  present  tense 
[must  always  end  in  it. 

•[[23.  The  consonants  are  pronounced   approximately   as  in 
English,  subject  to  the  following  remarks  : — 

/^is  a  true  labial,  not|^the  English  labio-dental  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  formed  by  means  of  the  lips  alone,  not,  as  our^is, 
by  placing  the  upper  teeth  on  the  lower  lip. 

G  never  has  the  sound  of  J,  At  the  beginning  of  a  word 
it  is  pronounced  hard,  like  the^  in  **give."  In  the  middle 
of  a  word  it  has  the  sound  of  English  ng  in  *' slangy." 
Thus  Kiga,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Miyanoshita,  rhymes 
almost  exactly  with  **  singer."  (Not  with  ''finger,"  where 
the  ng  does  double  duty,  first  to  render  the  sound  of  «^,  and 
then  the  sound  of  ^  alone.  This  double  sound  is  represented 
in  Japanese  by  the  combination  ng,  as  kifi-gin,  **  gold  and 
silver,"  pronounced  kin-ghin).  Foreigners  constantly  err  in 
pronouncing  such  words  as  Kiga  like  Kinner  or  else  Kigger, 
instead  of  uttering  the  nasal  sound  of  **  slangy,"  *' singer," 
''Bingham,"  etc. 

A\  B.  In  western  Japan,  g  retains  its  hard  pronunciation  in  all 
situations. 

^is  pronounced  as  in  English,  except  before  the  vowel  1, 
when  it  assumes  nearly  the  sound  of  the  German  ch  in  ich. 
The  syllable  hi  has,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  pass  into  shi 
and  even  into  simple  sh,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar  of  Tokyo, "^yjwho  pronounce,  for  instance,  the  word 
kige^  "beard,"  as  shige,  and  Kilo,  "person,"  as  shto, 
P^ff«l  JflPftO^ese  ^peak^s  attempt  (not  always  success* 
Avoid  this  enor. 


CONSONANTS.  IffJ 

iV  final  is  pronounced  Imlf-way  between  a  true  n  and  thoJ 
French  nasal  n.  When  (as  happens  chiefly  in  Chinese  1 
compounds)  a  syllable  ending  in  n  is  followed  by  i 
the  next  syllable,  the  «  sounds  very  nearly  like  English  ng,  I 
and  a  distinct  hiatus  is  made  before  the  vowel.  ThasgeiMOt  I 
(almost  fe«^  a«),  "the  draft  of  a  document," — quite  dif-1 
ferent  iiom  ge-fian,  which  may  equally  well  be  written ^e»«»i,.r 
"a  man-servant."  When  the  vowel  next  to  n  final  is  s,  i 
o,  a  different  method  is  resorted  to  (see  ^f  14}. 

li  is    the   very  softest  of  Englisli  r's,  and  is  never  rollediJ 
or  gargled   as   in    French    and    German.      Some  speakeni  ' 
pronounce   it  almost  as    if  it  weie  a  dental  <i,    especially 
before  the  vowel  ;'. 

.S  is  always  sharp  as  in    "  past,"  never  assuming  the  soft 
or  z  sound  heard  in  "  misery.''  . 

It  34.  W  (pronounced  exactly  as  in  English)  shows  so  ' 
strong  a  tendency  to  become  obsolete  after  k  and  g,  not 
only  in  Tokyo,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  excepting 
the  west,  that  it  is  optional  to  write,  for  instance,  kwa- 
sM  or  kashi,  "  cake;"  Gwai'musku  or  Gmmus/io,  ''the 
Foreign  Office."  Even  between  two  vowels,  as  in  omo- 
itv)anai,  "I  do  not  think;"  kama{vi)anai,  "it  does  not 
matter,"  many  natives  of  Tokyo  drop  it.  In  the  present 
work  the  w  has  been  retained  in  all  such  cases,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  dictionaries.  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  and  other  Continentals  are  apt  to  sound 
instead  of  a  u'.     This  bad  habit  should  be  carefully  guard< 


'-^ 


is   always    a 
myaku,   "the  pulse, 


Thus  the  syllable  mya  in 
pronounced   asj  one  syllable,  like 
aminhlg. 
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not  to  confound  the  monosyllable  mya  with  the  dissyllable 
miya  in  such  words  as  miydko  {mi-ya-ko)^  **  a  capital  city." 

Z,  when  preceding  the  vowel  «,  has  the  sound  oidz^ 
and  is  accordingly  so  written  by  many  transliterators, 
-  as  midzu,  for  mvsu,  ''water."  We  wiite  a:  in  this  work, 
rather  than  (fy,  somewhat  against  our  personal  preference, 
and  merely  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
dictionaries.     (Conf.  second  foot-note  to  p.  21.) 

^  25.  Double]  consonants  must,  as  in  Italian,  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  single  ones,  thus  : 

ana,  "a  hole;"  anna,  ''such." 

tcht,   "  one ; "  lYM  (for  ichi-chi),       '*  union." 

oto,    "a  sound;"         otto^  "a  husband." 

A'.  B.  Though  plenty  of  consonants  are  written  double  in  English, 
few  are  pronounced  so.  Such  words,  however,  as  "  booy&^eeping," 
"  uffifeighbourly,"  mlrxent,  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  peculiar  insistance 
on  the  consonantal  sound  that  is  here  spoken  of. 

Where,  however,  no  confusion  is  liable  to  ensue,  the 
natives  of  Tokyd  often  pronounce  as  double  a  consonant 
which  is  properly  single,  thus  : 

ammari,  for        amari,  "  loo  much." 

minna,  ,,  mina^  "all." 

iokkuri,  ,,         iokuri,  "a  bottle." 

This  peculiarity,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
desire  for  emphasis,  is  slightly  vulgar. 

N,  B,  Only  the  following  consonants  are  liable  to  reduplication : 
ch{tch)t  k,  ntf  n,  p,  s,  s/i{ssh\  and  ts  {its). 

^26.  All  Japanese  words  theoretically  end  either  in  a  vowel 
or  in  the  consonant  n.  But  the  fact  of  the  occasional 
quiescence  of  /  and  u  produces  the  impression  that  there 
are  words  ending  in  other  consonants.      Thus,  the  polite 
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termination  masu  (e.g.  in  arimasu^  "there  is")  mostly 
sounds  like  mas^  excepting  in  the  mouths  of  unusually 
careful  or  old-fashioned  speakers.  In  no  other  case  is  the 
clipping  of  final  vowels  to  be  recommended. 

ACCENT. 

^27.  Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  pronunciation  both 
of  vowels  and  of  consonants  is  less  broad  and  heavy  than 
that  current  in  most  European  languages,  and  especially 
in  English.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  manner  in  which 
chy  jy  shy  and  is  are  minced.  Tones,  such  as  those  of  the 
Chinese,  are  entirely  absent.  There  is  little  or  no  tonic 
accent,  and  only  a  very  slight  rhetorical  accent ;  that  is  to 
say  that  all  the  syllables  of  a  word  and  all  the  words  of  a 
sentence  are  pronounced  equally,  or  nearly  so.  Students 
must  beware  of  importing  into  Japanese  the  strong  and 
constantly  recurring  stress  by  which,  in  English  and  in 
most  European  languages,  one  syllable  in  every  polysyllabic 
word,  and  the  chief  words  in  every  sentence,  are  singled 
out  for  special  notice.  Thus,  to  quote  the  names  of  places 
familiar  to  every  traveller  in  Japan,  you  must  articulate 
HakonCy  Miyanoshiiay  AshinoyUy  with  every  syllable  equal 
(excepting  the  t  of  MiyanosKUay  which  quiesces),  thus  : 
Ha-ko-ney  Mi-ya-no-shiay  A-shi-no-yUy  all  short  and  all 
without  emphasis.  Europeans  excruciate  Japanese  ears 
when  they  say  Hakoney  Miyandshiay  and  Ashinoyu,  Only 
occasionally,  among  the  lower  classes,  does  the  desire  for 
exceptional  emphasis  cause  a  word  or  syllable  to  be  accented 
in  a  peculiarly  declamatory  manner,  which  Europeans  find 
difficulty  in  imitating.  The  strength  of  the  entire  body 
seems  to  be  concentrated  on  the  production,  on  the  labori- 
ous squeezing  out,  of  the  word  in  question. 
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N.  B.  The  statement  made  in  the  above  paragraph  concerning 
the  absence  of  accent  in  Japanese  is  intended  rather  for  purposes  of 
practical  instruction  than  of  scientific  accuracy.  There  is  a  slight 
tonic  accent  in  Japanese.  But  so  extremely  slight  is  it  that  it  has 
never  been  marked  in  any  dictionary  whether  native  or  foreign,  it  has 
no  influence  on  prosody,  it  varies  from  province  to  province,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province  contradict,  not  only  each  other,  but 
themselves  in  their  usage  and  in  the  explanations  which  they  give 
concerning  it.  Most  of  the  Tokyo  people  distinguish  by  a  faint 
difference  of  stress  such  pairs  of  words  as 


dtne^ 

"rain;" 

ame. 

"a  kind  of  sweetmeat.'* 

hdshif 

"  chopsticks ;  " 

hashlt 

"a  bridge." 

kdki. 

"  an  oyster  ; " 

kakl. 

"  a  persimmon." 

kdto, 

**  a  sort  of  harp  ;  " 

kotd. 

•*a  thing." 

kiimOf 

"  a  spider ;" 

kiimdf 

"  a  cloud." 

take. 

"  a  mountain-peak  ;  " 

takd. 

"a  bamboo." 

The  difference  between  such  words  may  be  compared — not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree— with  that  made  by  careful  English  speakers  between 
"moming"  and  "mourning,"  or  between  the  verb  "to  Advocate"  and 
the  substantive  "an  Advocate,"  the  verb  "to  elAborate"  and  the  ad- 
jective "  elaborate,"  or  again  between  two  such  phrases  as  "  re-covering 
an  old  umbrella  "  and  "  recovering  a  stolen  one."  The  interest  of  the 
question  is  rather  for  the  theoretical  than  for  the  practical  student. 
The  tendency  of  Englishmen,  and  indeed  of  all  Europeans  excepting 
Frenchmen,  is  always  to  accentuate  Japanese  much  too  strongly. 
New-comers  cannot  do  better,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  than 
endeavour  not  to  accentuate  it  at  all. 

LETTER-CHANGES. 

^28.     Ntgori,  lit.    **  muddling,"   is   the  name  given   by  the 
Japanese  to  the  substitution  of"  sonant  consonants  for  surds. 

N.  B.  In  contradistinction  to  the  sonant  letters  {d,  g,  z,  etc.),  the 
surd  letters  (/,  k,  j,  etc.)  are  said  to  be  sumi,  i.e.  •*  clear."  The  two 
categories  together  are  termed  sei-daku  by  the  native  grammarians, 
sei  being  the  Chinese  word  for  "clear,"  and  daku  for  "muddled." 

The  consonants  affected  change  as  follows ; — 
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Surds,  Sonants, 

ch 
sh 


] 


into  / 


r* 


y   I   (anciently  J. 

fl  X      probably/)  >»  ^' 


it 


»> 


M 


>> 


d. 

The  broad  law  governing  the  use  of  the  nigori  is  that 
the  initial  surd  (ch,  sh,  /*,  h,  k,  s,  ts,  or  /)  of  an  in- 
dependent word — especially  of  a  noun — changes  into  the 
corresponding  sonant  {j\  b,  g,  z,  or  d)  when  the  word 
is  used  as  the  second  member  of  a  compound.  The  law 
affects,  not  native  words  only,  but  likewise  those  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese.     Thus  : 

From  ryoriy    ** cookery,"  and  Cihaya,    "a  tea-house,"  is 
formed  rydri-jaya,   **an  eating-house." 

From  shima,    "an   island,"   repeated,    is  formed  shima- 
jima,  "various  islands." 

From  yane,    "a  roof,"  and  f««^,    "a  vessel,"  is  formed 
yane-hune,   **a  house-boat." 

*  In  western  Japan,  where  the  rules  and  analogies  of  the  ancient 
language  have  Ijeen  more  faithfully  preserved  than  in  the  present 
capital,  the  nigori  of  ch  is  pronounced  like  English  /,  and  the  nigori 
of  sh  like  the  softer  French/;  thus/«;V,  "the  wistaria"  (hard),  but 
Fuji,  "  Fusiyama "  (soft).  The  Tokyo  pronunciation  ignores^  this 
delicate  distinction,  and  has  English  /  (but  just  a  trifle  softer)  for  both 
alike. 

•f  In  the  western  provinces  (following  ancient  usage),  the  nigori  of 
s  is  «,  while  the  nigori  of /j  is  dz;  thus  mizu,  "not  seeing,"^but 
midzu,  "  water."  In  'lokyo  these  two^^sounds  are  confounded,  both 
being  ahke  pronounced  as  (h.     Conf.  the  cud  of  •^  li^^-^-aLJiyi,  V^. 
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From  hi,  *'  fire,"  and  hac/ii,  "  a  pot,"  is  formed  kt-hachi, 
"  a  brazier." 

From  the  ''indefinite  forms*'  of  the  verbs  h'ru,  "to 
wear,"  and  "kaeru,  *•  to  change,"  is  formed  ki-gae, 
'*  a  change  of  clothes. " 

From  iaku,  "an  angle,"  and  oa/o,  "sugar,"  is  formed 
kakU'ZMtd,  * '  loaf-sugar. " 

From  isuki,  "moon,"  "month,"  and  Que^  "end,"  is 
formed  tsuki-zaie,  "  the  end  of  the  month." 

From  kwan,  a  Chinese  word  signifying  a  "jar"  or 
"gallipot,"  but  not  used  alone  in  Japanese,*  and 
the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  tBumeru,  "to  pack," 
\s  ^oxm^d  kwan-^umej  "tinned  (provisions),"  "can- 
ned things." 

¥xovc\  drai,  "  a  thoroughfare,"  and  the  indefinite  form  of 
the   verb   tomeru,     "to   stop"   (trans.),    is    formed 

orat'domej  "  no  thoroughfare. " 
yV.  B.  MgarCed  syllables  are  not  limited  to  compounds,  /^aze, 
**  wind  ;"  abura,  "  oil,"  and  numerous  others  offer  examples  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  nigori  in  the  middle  of  a  simple  word.  'J'he  nigori 
is  also  found  at  the  beginning  of  many  simple  woias  in  modern 
Colloquial ,  but  it  may  then  almost  always  be  traced  to  the  action  of 
phonetic  decay.  Thus  d^,  "  by,"  is  from  Classical  nite ;  6.ore  ? 
'*  which  ?"  is  from  Classical  i^{z)ure  ;  and  so  on.  Many  other  words 
with  initial  nigori  come  from  the  Chinese,  such  as  d^zJ,  "  a  godown  ;" 
g^?,  **  august ;"  zashiki,  '•  a  room,"  etc. 
T[  29.  A  rider  to  the  above  law  is  that/  and  h  in  Chinese 
compounds  sometimes  change,  not  into  3,  but  into/.  This 
is  called  the  han-nigori,  or  "half-muddling."  Thus,  to 
take  somewhat  high-flown  instances, 

*  Sir  Ernest  Satow  suggests  that  this  word  kivafi^  though  fitted  by 
Japanese  ingenuity  with  a  suitable  Chinese  ideograph  (Jg),  may,  after 
all,  be  nothing  but  the  English  word  *'  can  "  itself,  whose  meaning  it 
serves  to  convey. 
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From  jun,    **  to   accord,"   and    fW,    *'\vind/'   we    have 

jum-pUj  *'  a  fair  wind." 
From   ierij    **  heaven,"   and    lien,     **  change,"   we   have 
iem-'gerty  **  a  sign  in  the  heavens." 

.V.  B,  The  monosyllables /««  and/^^  are  scarcely  ever  used  alone  in 
Japanese  in  the  senses  here  given.  For  the  change  of  «  to  »» Injun  and 
ten,  see  f  32. 

^  30.  In  some  words  of  native  origin,  the  Tdkyo  people,  led 
by  the  same  love  of  reduplication  which  makes  them  say 
minna  for  mina,  *'all ;"  iokkuri  for  tokuri,  "a  bottle,"  etc. 
(see  ^  25),  turn  the  letter  h,  which  could  not  well  be 
doubled,  into  what  commends  itself  to  them  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  hh,  viz.  /^  ;  thus  : 
yapparij  {ox  yabarty  **also." 
yoppodo,  ,,  yohodOy  **alot,"  ''very." 

N,  B.  Perhaps  it  might  lie  more  correct  to  view  this  phenomenon 
as  a  relic  of  the  old  pronunciation  of  h  as  p,  Conf.  f  28,  top  of  p.  21, 
small  type  in  middle  of  column. 

^31.  The  law  regulating  the  use  of  the  mgori'vs  by  no  means 
an  absolute  one,  euphony  and  sometimes  the  varying 
caprice  of  individuals  deciding  in  each  case  whether  the 
change  shall  or  shall  not  be  made.  Thus  ^,  "great,"  and 
saka,  *'  a  hill,"  compounded  to  form  the  name  of  a  large 
town  in  Central  Japan,  may  be  pronounced  either  OzaJca 
or  Osaka  (never  Osarkur,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  say). 
F  and  k,  however,  always  change  either  into  ^  or  into/, 
if  the  first  member  of  the  compound  ends  in  a  nasal 
consonant  Thus  it  would  be  inadmissable  to  %2>.y jum-fu 
ioxjum-pu. 

It  is  considered  harsh  to  have  many  w^^rfed  letters  in 
one  word.  For  instance,  as  kaze,  '*  wind,"  already  has 
the  nigoned  letter  2,    it  will,    when  combined  with  kamt, 
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"above,"  make  kaza-kami,  ''windward,"  noX.  kaLa-f^ami, 
which  would  sound  awkward  and  thick.  Observe,  too, 
that  no  nigorf^d,  letter  is  ever  doubled. 

Tf  32.  As  shown  by  the  examples  oijumrpu  and  temrpen^  n 
changes  to  m  before  a  labial.  To  give  another  instance  : 
^Uera-mon-gaku"  ''astrology,"  "astronomy;"  from  ten, 
"heaven;"  moUy  "  markings  or  letters"  (not  used  alone); 
and  gaku,  "science." — N  or  m  is  sometimes  inserted 
corruptly  by  careless  speakers,  as  shamheri  for  shaheri, 
* '  chattering;  "  yon-jil  for  yojil  (better  shi-ju),  ' '  forty. "  They 
make  up  for  this  by  dropping  n  where  it  should  be  retained, 
saying,  for  instance,  daiko  instead  oi  daikotiy  "  a  radish." 

^  33.  Less  important  than  the  nigori  affecting  initial  con- 
sonants, is  a  change  which  affects  the  final  vowels  in 
certain  native  Japanese  words  of  one  syllable  and  two 
syllables.  In  this  class  of  words,  e  final  often  changes 
to  a,  when  the  word  is  used  as  the  first  member  ot  a 
compound,*  thus  : 

From   kaz^t     "wind,"    and   kami,     "above,"    we    have 
kaz^rkami,  "wind  ward . " 

From  sake^   "rice-beer,"  and  ^d;,    "a   house,"  we  have 
saka.'ya,  "  a  grog-shop. " 

From  /e,   "  the    hand,"  and  mo/su,  to    hold,"    we  have 
fa.mo/su,   ' '  to  keep.  *' 

From  we,   "lop,"  and  the^indefinite  form  of  i^^rw,   "to 
put  on,"  "  to  wear,"  we  have  uwsi'gi,  "an  over-coat." 


*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  which  is  weakened  into  ^,  a  study  of  the 
older  language  showing  that  the  formsMn  a  are  almost  certainly  the 
original  ones.  We  state  the  rule  as  in  the  text  simply  for  the  sake  of 
"-actical  convenience. 
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As  an  irregular    member    of    the    same   class    may    be 
mentioned  shtra  for  shiro^  the  stem   of  the  adjective  shiroi^ 
**  white,"  in  such  compounds  as 
shtrSi-gikUy   "a  white  chrysanthemum."     (AjJ^«=**  chry- 
santhemum. '*) 
shirZrga^   **  white  hair."  (Ga  here  stands  for  ke,  '*  hair." 
The  language  offers  no  other  instance  of  so  anoma- 
lous a  change.) 

^  34.  All  the  Japanese  consonants  do  not  admit  of  being 
sounded  before  all  the  five  Japanese  vowels.  F  only 
occurs  before  the  vowel  u,  the  other  four  vowels  taking  k 
instead.  S  is  replaced  by  sk,  and  z  hyj\  before  the  vowel  u 
T  is  replaced  b>  ch,  and  d  by j\  before  the  vowel  /;  / 
is  replaced  by  is,  and  d  by  0,  before  the  vowel  u,  W 
occurs  only  before  the  vowel  a ;  y  only  before  the  vowels 
a,  0,  and  u.  The  sole  exceptions,  according  to  the 
orthography  adopted  in  this  work,  are  those  offered  by 
the  postpositions  wo  and^^.     Compare,  however,  T[  14. 

iV.  B.  The  phenomena  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  seem  to  be  of 
comparatively  modem  growth,  though  they  can  be  traced  back 
some  three  centuries.  The  archaic  form  of  the  language  probably 
possessed/" (or  rather/),  j,  and  /,  but  no^,  h,  sh^j,  ch^  ts^  or  z. 

To  the  practical  student  the  peculiarity  above  noted  is 
interesting  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  conjugation  of 
verbs.  He  is  therefore  referred  to  Chapter  VIII,  \  235 
el  seq.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  instance  in 
passing  the  strange  alterations  introduced  into  borrowed 
European  words  by  this  inability  of  the  Japanese  to 
pronounce  certain  consonants  before  certain  vowels,  by 
their  further  inability  t«>  pronounce  combinations  of  con- 
sonants or  any  final  consonant  except  «,  and  by  the 
absence  from   their   language  of  some   of  the  commonest 
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European    sounds,    such    as  /  and  v.     Hence   such   meta- 
morphoses as  the  following  : — 

kasuieira,  from  "Castilla." 


(Sponge-cake  is  so  called,  because 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.) 

koppu,    from  the    Dutch    kop, 
"a     cup,"     but     used     to 
signify  *  *  a  glass. " 
rampu,  from  "lamp." 
ramune,     , ,      *  *  lemonade.  *' 
shabon,  "  soap,"  from  Spanish 

jabon. 
shaisu,     from   *' shirt." 
wanishi,      ..     **  varnish. 


t  i 


chifusUj  from  the  Ger- 
man pronunciation  of 
''typhus." 

garasUf  from   '  *  glass. " 

hokoy  ,,      **fork." 

Jgirisu,  , ,      *  *  Engl  ish. " 

kame^  , ,      * '  come  here.  '* 

(Dogs  of  European  race  are  so 
styled,  because  their  masters  constant- 
ly call  out  "come  here  !"  to  ihem.) 

kartty  from  ''collar." 

There  are  also  some  quite  anomalous  cases,  such  as 
penki^  from  "  paint,"  where  we  should  naturally  have  expected 
peinio. 

N,  B.  Two  or  three  of  the  above  examples  may  serve  incidentally 
to  show  the  lingering  trace  of  early  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards.  At  the  present  day,  English  is  drawn  on  far  more  extensively 
than  all  other  foreign  tongues  together. 

^35.  Finally  certain  contractions  are  brought  about  by 
euphony  and  the  desire  for  speedy  elocution.  Such  are 
ip-pun  for  ichi  /wi^  "one  minute;"  jis-sd,  for  jU  so, 
"ten  vessels."  For  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
Chapter  on  Numerals,  ^  153,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
numerals  that  these  contractions  most  frequently  occur, 
and  that  it  is  most  necessary  to  commit  them  to  memory. 


CHAPTER     III. 

The    Noun. 


NUMBER  AND   GENDER. 

^36.  The  noun  is  indeclinable,  distinctions  of  number  and 
gender  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and 
case  relations  being,  as  in  English,  indicated  by  separate 
words,  which  are,  however,  "postpositions,"  not  preposi- 
tions.    Thus 

Uma     ni    noru 

lit.      horse      in       ride 

may  mean,  according  to  circumstances,  to  ride  on  one 
horse  or  on  several  horses,  on  one  mare  or  on  several 
mares. 

Ilth  ga  kimashiia 

lit.      i>er8on  {ttominative  particle)  has-come 

may  mean  either  that  one  person  has  come,  or  that 
several  people  have  come.  Similarly  the  word  yama 
may  designate  one  mountain  or  many  mountains,  it 
being  properly- rather  a  kind  of  collective  noun,  like  the 
German  **das  Gebirg." 

^37.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  mention  the  sex  of  an  animal,  this  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  0,  "male,"  and  me, 
** female,"  the  resulting  compound  being  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  euphony.     Thus  : 

us/it\  **  any  bovine  animal." 

O'Ushi,  **a  bull,"  **an  ox." 

nie-ushi,  **a  cow." 

umay  ' '  any  equine  animal. " 
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omnia. 

*'a  hoi^e." 

menima, 

"a  mare." 

tori, 

'*abird/'  ''a  fowl." 

ondori. 

''acock." 

mendorif 

*'ahen." 

The  words  otoko,  *'man,"  and  osu,  "male;"  onna, 
"woman,"  and  mesu,  "female,"  subserve  the  same  pur- 
pose, thus  : 


ko,  "a  child  ; "  otoko  no  ho,   "  a  boy  :  "  onna  no  ko,  "a  girl. 


ii 


man  *s  child 


woman  'a   child 


tnu,  *  *  any  canine  animal ;" 


Such  a  phrase  as 


7su.nmu,     I. <  a  dog;" 
inu  no  osu,     )  °  ' 

■'^^' I -a  bitch." 


osu 

inu 

mesu  no  inu 

inu  no  mesu 


Osu  desu  ka,  mesu    desu  kap  \     "Is   it    a    male   or   a 

Male     is         ?     female     is         ?        ( female  ? " 

may  mean  **ls  it  a  horse  or  a  mare?"  '*  Is  it  a  gander 
or  a  goose?"  "Is  it  a  he  or  a  she-ass.?"  etc.,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  words  osu  and  mesu  are 
never  applied  to  human  beings,  whereas  the  words  oioko 
and  onfia  are  applied  indifferently  to  human  beings  and 
to  other  living  creatures. 

^  38.  In  a  very  few  cases,  chiefly  the  names  of  the  degrees 
of  relationship,  the  sexes  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
different  words,  thus : 


chichi,        "father;" 
oioiisan,     ' '  papa ; " 
ojiisan,      *  *  gran  dpapa, " 
"  an  old  gentleman  ;" 
q/V,  "uncle;" 


haha,       "mother." 
okkasan,  * '  mamma. " 
obasaUy    *  *  gran d  m  am  m  a, 

"an  old  lady.' 
obuy         "aunt." 


f} 
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aniy     "  elder  brother ;  "        aney      **  elder  sister.  " 
oiolo,  **  younger  brother;  "  imolOt   "  younger  sister.'* 

^  39.  What  we  call  the  singular  number  is  occasionally 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  htioisu  or  ichi,  *'one," 
thus : 

kako  htioisUy  *'  one  box." 

ichi-nen,  ' '  one  year. " 

^  40.  The  idea  of  plurality,  universality,  or  variety  is  oc- 
casionally indicated  by  doubling  the  word,  thus  : 

hd'boy       "everywhere;"  from  ho^     "aside." 
irO'irOy     "all  sorts;'*       from  /re?,    " a  sort "  (properly 
"a  colour"). 

kuni'guniy  "various  countries;'*  from  ^««/*,   "a  country." 
iokorO'dokorOt         "many   places,"       "here  and  there:" 
from  iokoroy  "  a  place." 

As  exemplified  in  these  words,  the  second  member  of 
such  compounds  almost  always  takes  the  nigori,  when  it 
begins  with  a  consonant  capable  of  so  doing. 

^41.  Another  method   of  expressing   plurality  is  by  agglu- 
tinating certain  particles,   viz.  gaia^  tachi,  shu  (often  pro- 
nounced shi),  domo,  and  ra,    to  the  end  of  the  word,  thus  : 
oktisama-gatay     "ladies;"      from   okusama,     "a     lady," 

"my  lady." 
shikwan-tachi,     "officials;"      ,,     shiktvan,   "an  official." 
onna-shUy  "women;"      ,,     onnaf        "a  woman." 

onna-domo,         "women;"       ,,     onna,        "a  woman." 
kuruma-ya-ray    "jinriktsha-men; "     from      ^*  kuruma-yaj 

'  *  a  jinriktsha-man. " 
The  order  in  which  the  foregoing  particles  and  examples 
are    given    is    that    of   a  gradually  decreasing  politeness. 
There  is,  indeed,   no  great  difference  between  gata   and 
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iachi^  but  both  are  certainly  more  polite  than  the  three 
that  follow  them.  Onna-shu  may  be  used  in  speaking  of 
the  female  attendants  of  another;  onna-domo  is  better  in 
speaking  of  the  female  attendants  in  one's  own  house- 
hold.    The  suflSx  ra  is  decidedly  familiar. 

^42.  Numerous  as  are  the  above  particles,  the  idea  of 
plurality  is  not  always  very  clearly  expressed  even  by 
their  help.  Thus,  whereas  ko  may  mean  "children"  as 
well  as  **  child,"  the  ostensibly  plural  form  ko-domo  may 
mean  **  child"  as  well  as  "children."  In  this  particular 
instance,  but  scarcely  in  any  others,  we  may,  in  order  to 
get  an  undoubted  plural,  superadd  one  sufl5x  to  another, 
and  say  ko-domo -r a  or  kodomo-shu,  "children." 

T[  43-   We  may  also  (chiefly  in  vocables  borrowed  from  the 

Chinese)  prefix   certain    words   in   order   to   obtain  a  sort 

of  plural ;  thus  : 

ban-koku,   "all  countries,"     "international;"    from  ban, 

"  ten  thousand,"  and  koku,  "a  country." 

sho-kun,     "gentlemen;"     from    sho,    "all,"    and    kutiy 

"prince,"  "Mr." 

su-nen,    "many  years;"  from  sUy    "number,"  and  nen^ 

"a  year." 
N.  B.    None  of  the  Cliinese  words  here  given — batty  koku,  sho, 
etc., — can  be  used  alone,  but  occur  only  in  compounds.    Observe  the 
shortening  of  sU  to  j«, — not  obligatory,  but  usual. 

^  44.  But  though  the  ways  of  indicating  sex  and  number  are 
thus  various,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  all  more  or  leiis  exceptional,  and  are  scarcely  found 
except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  which  usage  has 
sanctioned.  Distinctions  of  sex  and  even  of  number  are 
not  dwelt  on  at  every  moment  by  the  Japanese,  as  they  are 
by  the  European,  mind. 
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COMPOUND   NOITNS. 

^  45.  Compound  nouns  are  very  numerous,  and  can  be 
formed  at  will.  They  generally  consist  either  of  two  nouns, 
or  of  a  noun  preceded  or  followed  by  the  stem  of  an 
adjective  (conf.  ^  183),  or  by  the  ''indefinite  form"  (see 
^221  and  ^f  241)  of  a  verb.  As  the  indefinite  forms  of 
verbs  are  themselves  constantly  used  as  nouns,  two  such 
forms  may  combine  to  constitute  a  compound  noun.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  the  various  sorts  of  compound 
nouns  : — 

furo'ha^  **a  bath-room,"  fromy^ro,  "a  bath,"  and  3d: 
(used  only  in  composition),  *'a  place." 

te-bukuro,  "  gloves  ;  "  from  ie,  "  the  hand,"  and  fukuro, 
''a  bag." 

teisiido-hasha,  **a  street-car;"  from  ietstuto,  "a  railway," 
and  basha,  *  *  a  carriage. " 

kuro-meganey  *' black  goggles;"  from  kuroi,  **  black,' 
and    megane,     **  spectacles. "     {Megane    is    itself  a 

compound  oime^  '*  eye,"  and  kane,  "metal.") 
id-megane,    **a  telescope;"  from  tot,  ** far, "and  megane, 
* '  spectacles. " 

me^kura,  **a  blind  person,"  lit.  ** eye-dark;"  from 
mey  "the  eye,"  and  kuraiy  "dark." 

kaimono,  **a  purchase,"  *•  shopping;"  from  kau,  **to 
buy,"  and  mono,  **a  thing." 

kake-mono,  **  a  hanging  scroll,"  from  kakeru,  *' to  hang" 
(trans.),  and  tnonOy  **a  thing." 

yake-doy  "a  burn  ;  "  from  yakeru,  "  to  burn"  (intrans.), 
and  to  (for  tokord),  *  *  a  place. " 

ki'Chigai,  **a  lunatic;"  from  ki,  *' spirit,"  and  chigauy 
"to  differ,"   *' to  be  wrong." 
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monO'Okif  "an  out-house;"  from  monOy  **2l  thing,"  and 
o^u,  '*to  put." 

te-nuguiy  "a  towel;"  from  ie,  "I he  hand,"  and  ««^«, 
**to  wipe." 

haki'dame,  **a  dust  heap;"  from  haku,  **to  sweep," 
and  iameru,  "to  collect  together''  (trans.). 

hW'dashi^  ** a  drawer;"  from  htku,  "to  pull,"  and  dasu, 
"to  take  out" 

make-oshmi,  "unwillingness  to  acknowledge  oneself 
beaten "  (e.  g.  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  said  that 
"the  grapes  were  sour");  from  makeru^  "to  be 
defeated,"  and  oshmu,  '*to  regret." 

N,  B.    Observe  the  tendency  of  the  second  member  of  the  com- 
pound to  take  the  nigori  (Conf.  f  28). 

\  46.  The  forms  indicating  gender  and  some  of  those  in- 
dicating number  are  really  compounds,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  \  37  and  ^  43.  So  are  the  augmentatives 
formed  by  prefixing  0,  the  root  of  okii,  "big/*  and  the 
diminutives  formed  by  prefixing  ko,  "child"  (very  rarely 
0,  "small"),  thus: 

haka,        ' *  a  fool ;  "  o-bakay       ' '  a  great  fool." 

isht,  "a  stone;"  ko-tshi,       "a  pebble." 

nezumiy     "a  rat ;  "  b-nezumiy    " a  large  rat ;  " 

ho-nezumi,    "a  small  rat,"  **a  mouse." 

N.  B.  The  names  of  the  young  of  animals  are  formed  by  means 
of  ko^  either  l)y  prefixing  it  as  a  particle,  or  by  using  it  as  a  separate 
word,  thus : 

inu     no      ko,      or    ko-inUy   l.«aDUDDv" 
///.       dog      's    child,      child-dog   \        ^'^i't'J'' 

mukade    no    ko      I  o  ^  y^^  ^^tj  ede." 

///.      centipede   'h  child  )  *^ 
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Usage  evinces  certain  preferences  in  this  matter.  Thus,  though 
inu  no  ko  and  ko-inu  are  indifferently  employed  to  signify  "  pnppy," 
one  cannot  call  the  young  of  the  centipede  ko-mukade.  It  is  obligatory 
to  say  mukade  no  ko. 

\  47.  In  all  the  examples  of  compounds  hitherto  quoted,  one 
of  the  two  members  is  subordinated  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  two  members  of  the  compound  are  co- 
ordinated, thus  : 

isuki^hi,  "months  (and)  days." 

so-mokUj  ''herbs  (and)  trees."  (This  is  a  Chinese  com- 
pound, the  component  parts  of  which  are  not  used 
alone. ) 

But  though  they  are  closely  joined  in  pronunciation, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  considering  these  as  separate 
words,  and  in  so  writing  them,  especially  if  they  are 
native  Japanese  terms,  thus  : 

ani  otolo,    ''elder   brother  (and)  younger  brother,"  i.e., 

"brothers." 
ane    imoio,     "elder    sister   (and)    younger    sister,"    i.e., 

"sisters." 
umi  kawa,  "(the)  sea  (and  the)  rivers." 
isuki  hi  hoshi,  "(the)  moon,  sun,  (and)  stars." 

Co-ordinated  compounds  are  sometimes  obtained  by 
abbreviation,  after  the  manner  of  the  following  : 

Ei-Beiy  "England  and  America,"  from  Ei-kokUy 
"  England,"  and  Bei-koku^  "  America,"  by  dropping 
the  second  half  of  each. 

sak'kouj     "yesterday      and     to-day,"     from     saku-jiisu, 

' '  yesterday, "  an d  kon-nichi,   ' '  to-day. " 
This  occurs   only    in    words   taken    from    the    Chinese 
language,  which  esteems  nothing  so  much  as  brevity. 
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N,  B,    Tne  order  of  such  compounds  cannot  be  reversed.  Bei-Ei  or 
kon-saku  would  not  be  understood. 

\  48.  Such  co-ordination  sometimes  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  which  has  been  aptly  named  ''the  synthesis  of 
contradictories,"  because  from  two  terms  of  opposite 
signification  there  results  a  third  abstract  term  giving  the 
mean  of  the  two,  thus  : 

en-kirif       *' far-near,"  i.e.,  "distance/' 

kan-dan,    "cold-heat,"  i.e.,  "temperature." 

7ian-nyOy     "man- woman,"      i.e.,  "sex." 
sei-suiy  "prosperity-decline,"  i.e. ,  "the  ups  and  downs," 
"the  fortunes,"  of  a  family,  kingdom,  &c. 

The  above  are  Chinese  vocables.    As  pure  Japanese  examples, 
though  not  nouns,  we  may  take 

aru-nashi,   "is-isn't,"  i.e.,   "(the  question    of)    the    ex- 
istence of  a  thing." 

yoshi-ashiy   "good-bad,"    i.e.,    "degree    of   excellence," 
"quality." 

The  use  of  these  convenient  expressions,  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  Chinese  grammar,  is  chiefly  confined  to  per- 
sons of  education. 

^f  49.  The  student  should  note  the  difference  in  construction 
between  genuine  native  compounds  and  those  derived 
from  the  Chinese,  when  one  member  of  the  compound  is 
a  verb  governing  the  other.  In  genuine  Japanese  com- 
pounds the  verb  comes  last,  as  in  English,  thus  : 

hara-kiri,  lit.  "belly-cutting,"  the  old  form  of  legalised 
suicide. 

kami'hasamiy  "hair-cutting."  {hasamu=^' to  cut  with 
scissors,"  whereas  h'ru   is  "to  cut"  in  general.) 
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In  Chinese  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  comes 
first.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elegant  Chinese  synonyms 
for  hara-kiri  and  kami-hasami^  which  are  preferred  by 
cultured  speakers,  viz. 


>» 


sep-puku,  from  seistiy  "  to  cut,"  and  /iikUf  "  belly. 
zam-paisUf  ,,       zan,  "to  cut,"    „    haisUy  "hair." 

N,  B.  Hyphens  need  not  be  used  so  freely  as  we,  for  etymological 
purposes,  have  here  done.  A  hyphen  is,  however,  indispensable  be- 
tween the  two  members  of  such  compounds  as  gen-an,  "  the  draft  of  a 
document,"  where  a  final  n  is  followed  by  an  initial  vowel.  (Conf.  ^  23, 
p.  16,  under  the  heading  of  A^.) 

Quite  a  number  of  compounds  are  hybrid,  that  is,  partly 
native,  partly  Chinese,  as  omole-mon,  * '  a  front  gate  ;  Nihon- 
bashi^  "Japan  bridge"  (the  name  of  a  bridge  in  Tokyo), 
where  mon  and  Nikon  are  Chinese,  the  other  half  of  each 
Japanese. 


COMPOSITION   A   GREAT  FACTOR   IN   WORD-BUILDING. 

^  50.  The  student  interested  in  etymology  will  gradually 
discover  that  almost  all  long  Japanese  words  and  many 
short  ones  are  really  compounds,  though  their  composite 
origin  has  often  been  forgotten  even  by  the  Japanese 
themselves.  Thus  michi,  "a  road,"  is  from  mi,  an  honorific 
prefix,  and  chi,  the  original  word  for  '*road."  Mikado, 
*' the  Imperial  Cburt,"  hence  "the  Emperor,"  is  from  the 
same  mi,  and  kado,  "a  gate"  (compare  the  "Sublime 
Porte"  of  Turkey).*     Kagami,    "a  mirror,"  is  from  kage, 

*  Sir  Ernest  Satow  prefers  to  derive  mikado  from  the  archaic  fnika, 
"  great,"  and  io  {mgori'ed  to  do),  "  place." 
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''shadow,"  "reflection/'  and  miru,  **lo  see."*  Place- 
names  are  almost  always  compounds  which  can  be  easily 
resolved  into  their  constituent  elements,  as  Yoko-hama, 
''cross  strand;"  E-do  (Yedo),  "inlet  door;"  Ara-kawa, 
"rough  river;"  Oshima,  "big  island;  Fuji-san,  "Fuji 
mountain,"  "Fusiyama"  (the  etymology  of  Fuji\s  obscure, 
but  probably  the  name  is  of  Aino  origin);  Miya}-no^-sh\ia,^ 
"below^  oP  Shinto-shrine^,"  i.e.  "beneath  the  shrine;" 
E^-nd^-shimd^,  "island®  oP  inlel^"  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  surnames,  most  of  which  are  of  geographical  origin,  being 
borrowed  from  the  names  of  the  localities  where  the  persons 
who  first  assumed  them  resided,  thus  Ko-bayashi^  "small 
forest;"  r-7io^-ue^,  ;' above®  of^  (the)  well^ ;  Td^-naka^, 
"  among^  (the)  rice-fields' ;"  Yama-da^  "mountain  rice-field," 
etc.  Men's  personal  names,  answering  to  our  Christian 
names,  are  also  nearly  always  compounds.  Unfortunately 
few  of  these  personal  names  can  be  translated,  founded,  as 
they  are,  on  allusions  to  texts  in  the  Chinese  Classics,  to 
feudal  functions  now  obsolete,  '  to  cyclical  signs,  and  to 
other  recondite  matters.     Such  names  as  Ta-rb,  "big  male," 

*  In  previous  editions  the  word_y<i«/?,  "  roof,"  was  cited  in  this  context 
as  having  been  derived  from^^z,  the  original  word  for  "  house  "  (which 
we  also  find  vayasMki,  "  a  mansion  ;"  kutsu-ya,  "  a  shoemaker's  |shop," 
etc.),  and  iimne^  "  the  breast,"  hence  "  the  ridge  of  a  roof."  This 
etymology,  borrowed  from  the  Japanese  grammarians,  seems  disproved 
by  the  form  of  the  parallel  term  in  Luchuan,— j^^a  fiu  7ui^  which  corres- 
ponds, letter  for  letter,  to  Japanese  jrt  no  tie^  lit.  "  top  of  house,"  whence 
we  may  suppose  ^'««^  to  have  resulted  by  contraction.  This  instance 
may  serve  to  show  how  uncertain  is  the  basis  on  which  Japanese 
derivations  often  rest,  in  the  absence  of  a  tribe  of  related  tongues  to  serve 
as  a  sufficiently  broad  standard  of  comparison.  Native  philologists  of 
the  old  school — even  such  great  men  as  Motoori  and  Hirata— too  often 
permitted  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  "inner  consciousness" 
alone,  like  our  own  Western  philologists  of  former  conturies. 
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le.,  *' eldest  son  ;  "  yi-ro,  "second  (lit  next)  son  ;  "  Saburo 
(for  San-ro),  "third  son,"  etc.,  are  suflSciently  clear. 
N.  B.    For  women's  personal  names,  see  ^  418. 

All  Chinese  words  of  more  than  one  character  are  com- 
pounds, e.g.  chawan^  "a  tea-cup,"  from  cha^  "tea,"  and 
wariy  "  a  bowl ;  "  sendo^  "  a  boatman," — properly  "  the 
master  of  a  junk," — from  sen^  '*junk,"  "vessel,"  and  id 
{nigorC^d.  to  dd)^  "  head,"  "  chief; "  Tokyo  from  id, 
"  east,"  and  kyd^  "  capital  city,"  etc. ,  etc. 

Tf  51.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  michit  "road," 
and  Mikado,  **  Emperor,"  honorific  prefixes  sometimes 
enter  into  the  actual  formation  of  words.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  felt  to  be  distinct  entities,  and  are 
therefore  written  separately,  as 

0  cha,  lit.     **  honourable  tea,"    i.e.,     *Uea." 

go  moiiomo,        lit.      **augustly  right,"      i.e.,     '*you   are 

quite  right" 
0    mi  ashi,       lit      ** honourable      august     feet,"     i.e., 

*'your  feet" 
For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  honorifics, 
which  form  so  important  and  all-pervading  an  element  of 
Japanese  speech,  see  Chapter  XI. 

VARIOUS   KINDS   OF   NOUNS. 

Tf  52.  Abstract  nouns,  expressing  degree  as  well  as  quality, 
are  often  derived  from  adjective  stems  by  agglutinating 
the  syllable  sa,  thus  : 


atsusa,  **heat,"  "the 
degree  of  heat " 

omoshirosa,  "  fun," 
"  interest,"  "  the 
degree  of  fun." 


samusa,        "  cold,"         "  the 
degree  of  cold." 

shirosa,     "  whiteness,      "  the 
degree  of  whiteness. " 


V«^C   NOVN. 


sometimes    the 
ect  possessing  the 
termination  mi  agglutinat- 


iy 


,,i.M>^sj^^^>V.t>^  ^^f  ^^  quality,  hence 
^^  .t     ^^-^\    ^^;^U;   .nd   even  tU  ol^e 
^^\^,..   ^7    ^  ^»-^>-ted  by  the  tenninati 
W^^  ^^^  ^^^*^^''^|y^  «^^^>>.  thus  : 
*..,#/;/»  '*^  ^l»>ge  of  red." 

j^,,  omi.  a  tinge  of  ^vhite;'  « ^^e  white  of  an  ^^g^ 

/  >^i*''^^'''  1  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  enough. " 

^  ^j.   These  nouns  in  sa  and  zwz*  must  be  distinguished  from 
'   the  periphrasis  formed  by  means  of  an  adjective   or   verb 

and  the  word  hh,  "(an  abstract)  thing,"    "a  fact,"    "an 

act/'  **  a  state,"  as 

a/sui  Mo,      "  heat,"  "  the  fact  of  being  hot. " 

kitanaikoio,  "dirtiness,"      "the    fact   that   something    is 
dirty." 

shiroi  kolo,     **  whiteness,"  "the   fact  that    something    is 
white." 

machigaiia     koto,      ("a  mistake,"  "the  fact  that  some 
Ht,    mistook      thing      (one  has  made  a  mistake." 

s/iimpo     sum    koto,  f  "  progress  "  (the  noun) ;  also  "  to 

///.  jyrogress  makes  thing  \  progress  "  (the  verb). 

///?.   .        .  '^^  .      5^^>'«^^^' ^^^^4  "ingratitude." 

nl.  Kindness  {accus , particle)  ignores  thing  )  ° 

In  speaking  of  the  blade  of  a  fine  sword,  one  might  say  : 
Sono   kissaki  no  surudoi  koto, 

Its       point       's       sJiarp     stctte, 

sono    yaki    no     uruwashii  kolOy 

its    annealing's        beautiful       state, 

JniO'Vie   miie    mo    sugu    samusa 

one-eye  seeing  even,  at-once  coldness 

WO       oboeru      kurai    da, 

{accus,)    feel  amount     is. 


"  So  sharp  is  its  point, 
so    fine  its    edge,    that 
*the  merest  glance  at  it 
gives  you  a  shiver. " 


KOTO  AND   MONO. 
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These  periphrases  in  kolo  are  often  used  exclamatoril}% 
thus : 


Atsui  koto  ! 
Kusai  koto  ! 


"Oh!  how  hot  it  is  I" 
"Oh  !  what  a  horrid  smell ! 


ff 


^  54.  Parallel  to  the  abstract  nouns  in  koto,  are  concrete 
noviiis  in  mono.  While  X'o/i?  denotes  "  a  thing  of  the  mind/' 
"a  fact,"  "an  act,"  mono  almost  always  denotes  a  tangible, 
material  thing  or  person,  thus  : 

deki-mono,        I  c.  ^  bad  place,"  "an  abscess." 

ht.  coming-out  thing   1 

kusai  mono,       '  *  a  smelly  thing. " 
shiroi  mono,      "a  white  thing." 
shojiki-mono,     '  *  an  honest  fellow." 

This  distinction  between  koto,  "an  abstract  thing,"  and 
mono,  "  a  material  thing,"  must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind, 
if  the  student  would  avoid  constant  misapprehension. 
Thus  onaj'i  mono  means  "the  same  thing,"  "the  identi- 
cal article,"  whereas  onaji  koto  means  "the  same  sort  of 
thing," — the  quality,  pattern,  etc.,  being  the  same,  but  the 
actual  article  a  different  one.  For  mono  %vo  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  see  Tf  287. 

Mono  no,  or  to  wa  iu  mono  no,  has  a  very  curious  use, 
whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  which  may  most  easily  be 
parsed  by  assuming  no  to  stand  for  nagara,  "while," 
' '  whereas  :" — 


Rikutsu  de    zva     ko     iu  mono\ 
Theory    by  indeed,  thus  say  thing 
no,  jissai        wa    yohodo 

whereas,  practice  as-fat*,     very 

muzukashii, 
diffieiat  (is). 


"That  is  all  very  fine 
•in  theory,  but  it  is  mighty 
hard  in  practice. " 
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Baka  da    to     wa    iu    mon6\ 

Fool    is    that  indeed  aay  thing 

no,       sukoshi   no       yd  ni 

while,      little        'a     business       in 

wa        ma    ni  aimasU. 
indeed,  space  to  eonfottns. 


"  Fool  as  he  is,  he  is 
capable  of  making  him- 
self useful  in  minor 
matters. " 


^55.  The  names  of  shops  are  denoted  by  the  termination 
ya,  "house,"  as  : 

hon^ya,    ''a  book-store  ;"         from  hon,    **a  book." 
niku-yay  '*  a  butcher's  shop ;"  from  niku,   **  flesh." 
pan-ya^    * '  a  baker)', "  from  pan,     '  *  bread. " 

Kame-ya,  lit.  "tortoise  house"  (or,  as  we  might  say, 
"At  the  Sign  of  the  Tortoise"),  the  name  of  a  grocery  in 
Tokyo  well-known  to  foreign  residents. 

Owing  to  the  general  Japanese  habit  of  naming  persons 
after  places,  such  words  as  the  above  come  to  denote,  not 
only  the  "book-store,"  the  "butcher's  shop,"  and  the 
"bakery,"  but  by  extension  the  "bookseller,"  the  "but- 
cher," and  the  "baker"  themselves.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  person  only,  and  not  the  place,  is  thus  designated, 
as : 

kuruma-ya,     *  *  a  jinrikTsha-man  " 
shimbun-ya,    "a  newspaper  man." 

^56.  Names  of  trees    and    plants    often    terminate    in    ki, 
"  tree,"  or  in  its  mgon'ed  form  gt,  thus  : 

^agi,     "the  lespedeza." 


mugi,    "wheat,     "bar- 
ley." 

sugi,       * '  the     crypto- 


meria. " 


susuki,    "the  eulalia"   (a 
kind  of  tall  grass). 

isuhaki,     "the      camellia- 
tree." 

yanagi,       *  *  the       willow- 
tree.  " 


Names   of  rivers   end   in   kawa   (generally  nigori'ed    to 
gazva),  "river;"  names  of  stretches  of  sea  in  nada]  those 


AIDA,    HAZU,    TOKI. 
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of  islands   in  shima  (often    mgori*ed    to  jima) ;   those   of 
mountains  in  yama  or  son  (zan),  thus : 


OJtazL^a,  lit.  "Great  River." 

SumtWa'goTva,  '*  the  River 
Sumida." 

BungO'fiadaj  the  stretch  of 
sea  near  the  province  of 
Bungo,  separating  the 
islands  of  Kyushu  and 
Shikoku. 

Kojima,  lit.  "Small  Is- 
land," a  name  common 


to    several    islands    off 

the  Japanese  coast. 
Ogasazvara-jima,         "the 

Bonin  Islands  ;  "  named 

after    their     discoverer, 

Ogasawara. 
Asama-yama,         **  Mount 

Asama. " 
Bandai'San,  ' '  Mount 

Bandai. " 


Tf  57.  The  nouns  aidat  "interval;"  hazu,  **  necessity;" 
tokt,  "time;  and  iokoro,  "place,"  often  assume  gram- 
matical functions  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  Atda 
comes  to  correspond  to  our  conjunction  "  while,"  hazu  to 
our  verbs  "ought"  or  "should,"  toki  to  our  conjunction 
"when,"  thus : 


aS"^      sum      aida. 

So  do       interval. 

Mo      kuru      hazu 

Already  comes    nee^ssiiy 


j      **  While     we    were    do- 
I  ing  so." 

da,     (      "He  ought   to  be  here 
i9,      I  by  this  time." 


Areba^  jiki  ni       kikti\ 

Jf-there-were,  Unniedlately  hear 

hazu      da    ga^ — mada   so  iu 
necessity  is  although,  stiU      stich 

koto    wo        ktkimasen, 

fact  {accus.)  {J)hearnot, 


"If  anything  of  that 
.kind  had  happened,  I 
should  have  heard  of  it. 


N,  B.  Observe  the  suppressed  negative  which  hazu  almost  always 
implies.  Observe,  too,  that  hazu  is  often  strengthened  by  a  preceding 
beki,  "should,"  "ought,"  i\iMS\  Areba,  jiki  m  kiku-beki  hazu  da ga, 
etc.  (Conf.  •[  178  and  •[  192.) 
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ISIochi  ni,     yd    no  nai  iokt,  \      « i  ^^\\x  t^n  y^^  about 

Afterivards,1ntshws8*8ia-nottinieA'^^    j^^gj.^     ^^j^gj^    j     ^^    ^^ 

hanashimasho,  C  leisure  " 

{I)tvill-pr€ipably-8pedk,  / 

7by(/«/at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  a  sort  of  expletive 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  our  **by  the  way." 

^  58.  More  difficult  than  any  of  the  above  are  the  uses  of 
iokoro,  which,  from  the  original  concrete  sense  of ''place," 
has  come  to  be  used  in  various  abstract  meanings. 
Sometimes,  like  koto^  it  assumes  the  signification  of'* a 
thing  of  the  mind,"  "a  matter,"  "  a  subject,"  *'a  quality," 
as  in  the  following  example  : 


Kyukin  no  iokoro    wa,    tsuki    ni 

Wage     's    nittttet*  as-for,  month  in, 

jil-en        isukawashimasho, 

ten'dollara{I')will--pr€fbcihly-give. 


\  "Coming  now  to 
the  matter  of  wages, 
I  may  say  that  I  will 
give  you  ten  dollars 
a  month." 


A  good  instance  of  iokoro^  as  equivalent  to  our  suffix 
" . . . .  ness  "  used  to  form  abstract  substantives,  occurs 
at  the  end  of  ^  280. 

In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  iokoro^  especially  when 
followed  by  ye,  is  apt  to  assume  the  force  of  some  such 
conjunction  as  "while,"  "whereupon,"  "when,"  "just 
as,"  thus  : 

Chbdo    deru    iokoro  ye,  kyaku  j      ,.  ^  ^^3^^^  ^^^^   ^ 

Exacayoo-out       .vUen,  g..est   f     ^     j    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  .^^ 

%om,)  ai^ared.  )  of  gomg  OUt. 

Tokoro  ga  implies  opposition,  thus  : 


Inia-jibun  irasshtia  iokoro  ga,\       <«Even  if  you   do   go 

JSToiV'thne  deiffued-to-ffo    eveti-if,    I  ^^^^   y^^   ^j.^  ^ot  likely 

0  rusu        desho,  ^^  ^^^  j^j^n  at  home." 

honourably  td/seut  will-2n*dbabfy-h€.      * 
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Similarly  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  tokoro  de  means 
"thereupon'*  or  *'and  so,"  while  tokoro  ga  means  "never- 
theless," "  still,"  "  all  the  same,"  sometimes  "  it  occurs  to  me 
that."  Another  grammatical  use  of  tokoro  is  that  in  which 
it  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  relative  pronouns  of 
European  languages,  as  explained  in  ^  86. 

Tokoro  is  often,  in  familiar  talk,  nigori'^di  to  dokoroy 
and  then  expresses  an  almost  scornfully  strong  degree  of 
afi&rmation.  For  instance,  a  male  visitor  hazards  the 
remark  that  his  hostess's  baby  is  old  enough  to  creep 
along  the  floor.  The  fond  mother,  indignant  at  having 
her  offspring's  powers  rated  so  low,  retorts  : 

Hau    dokoro  ja     nai\   yoku\      "It    is    no    case     of 

Creep     pUice  isn't ;    weU  I  Creeping,    I  Can   assure 

arukmasu,  I  you.      Why !    he  walks 

{^e)  tvau^s.  )  beautifully. " 

Similarly  : 

VofJieru     dokoro  ka  P  kbshaku  \      <  <  Able   to     read    in- 

AbU-to^eaa  j^tce      ?  lecture  I  ^^^^  j      j^.      j     ^^  '   ^^^ 

mo  dekimasu.  ^  ^    - 


even  forthcotnes. 


livers  lectures. 


•|f  59.  Many  nouns  are  simply  the  indefinite  forms  of  verbs 
used  substantively,  somewhat  like  our  English  nouns  in 
*'  . . .  .ing,"  such  as  "the  beginning,"  which  is  properly  a 
part  of  the  verb  "  to  begin."     Here  are  a  few  examples  : 


akinai] 

"trade;" 

from  akinau, 

"to  trade." 

horiy 

"a  canal ;" 

,,    koru, 

"to  excavate." 

tatamif 

"a  mat;" 

,,    tatamu, 

"to  pile  up." 

tsurCy 

"companions; 

"  ,,    tsureru, 

"to  take  with  one." 

waraiy 

"laughter;" 

, ,    warau, 

"to  laugh." 

yorokobi, 

"joy;" 

,,   yorokohu, 

"to  rejoice." 
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NOUNS   USED  AS   ADJECTIVES. 

^  60.  The  Japanese  parts  of  speech  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  ours  (see  ^  9),  and  nouns  are  much  more  extensively 
used  in  this  language  than  in  English.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  the  so-called  pronouns  are  really 
nouns.  True  adjectives  also  are  scarce,  and  are  frequent- 
ly replaced  by  nouns,  just  as  in  English  we  say  "a  gold 
chain,"  *'a  sugar-^Xxxm^**  "the  Paris  fashions/'  "a  thing 
of  beauty,"  The  chief  ways  in  which  a  noun  may  do 
duty  for  an  adjective  are  : 

^61.  I.  As  first  member  of  a  compound,  thus  : 

Amerika-jin,  lit.  "America  person,"  i.e.,  "an  American." 
dofo-ashi,        „  "mud  feet,"  „     "muddy  feet." 

Nihon-gOf        „  "  Japan  words,"         „     "  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage." 

^  62,  II.  Followed  by  the  postposition  no^  "of," — the  order 
of  the  words,  it  should  be  noted,  being  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  English,  thus  : 

alari^  nd^  keishoku,^  \\i,  "scenery^  of^  neighbourhood',  i.e., 
"the  surrounding  scenery." 

kinjo  no  iolutsu-ya^  lit,  ''Chinese- thing-shop  of  vicinity," 
i.e.,  "a  neighbouring  general  shop." 

mukashi  no  Kiio,  lit.  "people  of  antiquity,"  i.e.,  "the 
ancients." 

^  d^.  III.  Followed  by  the  word  na  (see  \  197),  thus  : 
hakd}^  na^  yaisu^f     "a  foolish' (being*)  fellow^" 
choho  na  kikai,       "  a  convenient  machine. 
heta     na   e-kaki^     "  an  unskilful  painter. 
jozu    na    e-kaki,     *' a  skilful  painter." 
kirei  na  musume,   "a  pretty  girl. 
odayaka  na  nami^  ''a  calm  sea"  (lit.  "calm  waves"). 


aimer." 
er." 
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Some  of  these  words — kirei^  for  instance, — are  so  con- 
stantly used  as  adjectives,  that  their  proper  sense  as  nouns 
tends  to  pass  out  of  remembrance.  In  the  cases  where  it 
is  preserved,  the  word  takes  no  after  it  when  it  is  used  as 
a  noun,  and  na  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  thus  : 

heia}  nd^  naga^-dangi^ ,  **  the  long®  speech*  of*  an 
unskilfuP  (speaker),"  a  proverb  signifying  that  bad 
speakers  are  apt  to  say  more  than  the  occasion  requires. 

heid}^  na^  isha^  sama*^    lit.    **unskilfuP  being*   physician 
MrV'  i.e.    "an  unskilful  doctor."  {ydzu  ±^    corresponds 
almost  literally  to  the  English  **a  good  hand  at,''  and  heia 
T^  to  *'a  bad  hand  at.") 

N,  B.    Conf.  also  IT  197. 

NOUNS    USED   AS   ADVERBS. 

^64.  When  followed  by  the  postposition  «/,  **in,"  or  de, 
"by,"  nouns  such  as  those  above  instanced  often  cor- 
respond to  European  adverbs,  thus  : 

baka  ni,   * '  fool ishly ." 

gwaikoku    ni   or    de^     **  abroad."     {gwaikoku^^^^  qm\.^x 
countries,"  i.e.,  ''foreign  countries.") 

jozu  nij   '* skilfully." 

Sometimes  they  are   taken    adverbially,    even    though    no 
postposition  be  suffixed,  thus  : 

konnichi,   **  this  day,"     or  '*  to-day." 

mukashiy   "antiquity,"   ,,    "anciently,"  "formerly." 

For  nouns  used  as  postpositions,  see  ^f  141  ei  seq. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

The  Pronoun. 


PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

^65.  The  Japanese  words  corresponding  to  the  personal 
pronouns  of  European  languages  are  simply  nounS  whose 
original  significations  are  quite  clear,  and  which  are  in- 
deed still  often  used  with  those  significations.  Except 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  foreign  students,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  apart  from  nouns  in 
general.  They  belong  to  the  category  of  such  descriptive 
expressions  as  "your  humble  servant,"  **your  ladyship," 
**His  Majesty."  Self-depreciatory  terms  are  naturally 
preferred  in  speaking  of  oneself  (ist.  person),  and  compli- 
mentary terms  in  speaking  to  other  people  (2nd.  person), 
also  sometimes  in  speaking  pother  people  (3rd.  person). 

\^^'  The  most  usual  equivalent  for  ''1"  is  waiaktishi,  lit. 
'*  selfishness."  The  vulgar  often  contract  it  to  watashi 
and  zvashi.  Other  nouns  now  current  in  the  same  sense 
are  bokUj  ''servant,"  which  is  much  affected  by  young 
men  in  familiarly  addressing  each  other;  sesska,  *'the 
awkward  person;"  shosei,  ''junior."  Ore  is  a  very  vulgar 
corruption  of  ware,  which  is  the  commonest  word  for 
"I"  in  the  Written  Language.  Ora,  which  may  often 
be  heard  from  the  mouths  of  coolies,  stands  for  ore  wa, 

^  ^'j.  The  following  equivalents  for  "you"  are  all  in  com- 
mon use  : — anatay  a  contraction  of  ano  kata,  "  that  side," 
"beyond"  (which  meaning  is  still  retained   in    poetry,    as 
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kumo  no  anaia^  '^ beyond  the  clouds'').  Anala  is  a  polite 
expression;  with  the  addition  of  sania,  "Mr./'  **Mrs.," 
"Miss,"  "Lord,"  "  Lady,"  it  is  supremely  polite.  Omae, 
lit  "honourably  in  front,'*  was  formerly  polite,  but  is  now 
only  used  in  addressing  inferiors,  such  as  coolies,  one  s  own 
servants,  one's  own  children,  etc.  Omae  san  {san  is  short 
for  sama)  stands  half-way  between  anaia  and  omae  in  polite- 
ness. It  is  much  used  by  women.  Sensei,  "  senior,"  is 
used  chiefly  in  addressing  men  or  women  of  learning. 
Danna  san,  "Mr.  Master,"  is  used  by  a  servant  in 
addressing  his  master,  and  by  inferiors  generally.  Kimi, 
"  prince,"  is  chiefly  used  by  young  men  in  addressing  each 
other  familiarly.  Besides  the  above  may  be  mentioned 
Heika,  lit.  "  beneath  the  steps  of  the  throne," 

N,  B.  Reverence  naturally  restrains  loyal  !subjects  from  addressing 
the  throne  itself : — they  raise  their  eyes  no  higher  than  the  ground  below 
the  steps  leading  up  to  it. 

i.e.  "  Your  Majesty ;"  Kakka  "  beneath  the  council-cham- 
ber," i.e.  "Your  Excellency;"  sono  ho,  "that  side,"  the 
equivalent  for  "you"  employed  in  the  law-courts  by  legal 
ofificers ;  Jusama,  an  insulting  term  used  in  addressing  an 
inferior  with  whom  one  is  angry. 

N.  B,  Etymologically  ki-sama  means  "  exalted  Sir  ;"  but,  like  many 
other  words,  it  has  fallen  from  its  former  high  estate. 

The  word  ie?nae,  lit.  "  before  the  hand,"  is  remarkable  ;  for 
it  may  be  used  either  as  a  very  humble  and  therefore  polite 
equivalent  for  "I,"  or  as  an  insulting  equivalent  for  "you." 
In  the  sense  of  "you,"  it  formerly  had  the  honorific  o 
prefixed.  The  rude  use  of  it  came  in  through  the  dropping 
of  the  honorific. 

^68.   Senseiy  Danna  san,  Heika,  and  Kakka  are  as  appropriate 
for   the  third  person    ("he"   or    "she"),    when  speaking 
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I 


politely,  as  for  the  second.  Anaia  may  also  occasionally  be 
heard  in  that  sense.  Much  in  use  also  for  '*he"  and 
'*  she  "  are  ano  Kiio,  *'  that  person,"  more  politely  ano  o  kaia, 
lit.  ''that  honourable  side;"  ano  otoko,  ''that  man;"  ano 
onna,  "  that  woman  ;"  ano  ojiisan,  "that  old  gentleman  ;" 
ano  ohasan,  "  that  old  lady  ;"  etc.  Muko,  lit.  "  the  opposite 
side,"  i.e.,  the  other  party,"  not  infrequently  represents 
"he,"  "she,"  or  "they."  Are,  "that,"  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  "  he  "  or  "  she,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  polite,  and  more 
often  refers  to  things,  i.e.,  it  means  "it."  The  vague 
English  "you"  or  "one,"  which  corresponds  to  French 
"  on  "  and  German  "man,"  has  no  equivalent  in  Japanese. 
Thus,  "  to  clap  one's  hands"  is  simply  te  wo  tataku,  lit. 
"  hands  (accus.)  clap."  "  You  can't  tell  "  (meaning  "  one 
has  no  means  of  knowing ")  is  simply  shiremasen,  which 
might  equally  well  stand  for  "I  can't  tell." 

N,  B,  The  word  Into  has  l:)een  adduced  by  some  as  an  equivalent  of 
the  French  impersonal  "  on."  But  it  is  not  really  so,  as  it  always  retains 
its  proper  sense  of  "  person,"  "  people,"  especially  "  other  people." 

^69.  Like  other  nouns — indeed  more  frequently  than  other 
nouns — the  so-called  personal  pronouns  may  take  the  plural 
suffixes  mentioned  on  page  29.  The  following  forms  are 
sanctioned  by  usage  : 


waiakushi'domo 

hoku-ra 

sessha-do7no 

sessha-ra 

air  a  (for  ore-ray  very 

vulgar) 

ano  Jiiio-iachi 

ano  0  kaia-gaia 

are-ra  (rude) 


II 


we. 


>j 


'  they. 


ii 


anaia-gata 

omae-[san''\gaia 

omae-  {san-^  iachi 

sensei'gata 

danna-shu 

danna-gaia 

kimi-iachi 

kisama'lachi 

ieinae4{a)chi'ra 


^"vou." 
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N,  B,  Observe,  however,  that  waiakushi-domo  is  often  used  for 
the  singular,  it  being  slightly  humbler  than  watakushi,  Oira,  too,  may 
be  heard  in  the  singular,  the  line  between  singular  and  plural,  as  already 
noticed  in  ^  44,  being  less  sharply  drawn  in  Japanese  than  in  European 
languages.  Note,  moreover,  that  the  Japanese  never  use  their  words  for 
"  we,"  as  we  sometimes  do  ours,  to  signify  **  you  and  I."  They  only 
use  them  to  signify  "  other  people  and  I,"  or  rather  "  I  and  my  fellows." 
"  We,"  in  the  sense  of  "  you  and  I,"  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  phrase 
as  anata  to  watakushi  to  ;  but  more  often  the  meaning  is  approximately 
rendered  in  some  other  idiomatic  way  by  employing  an  honorific.  See, 
for  instance,  ^  445,  No.  115,  and  ^  449,  No.  16. 

^  70.   Like  other  nouns,  the  so-called  personal  pronouns  may 
be  followed  by  postpositions.     Thus,  just  as  we  say 

ano    ko    no 

that    chUd 


no     oya,      )  .c  ^^e  parent  of  that  child," 

of    parent,    \  ' 


so  also  do  we  say 

watakushi    no  oya,      ]*' the  parent  of  me," 
r  of  parent,  )  i.e.,  * ' my  parent. " 

omae  no  oya,  ''the  parent  of  you,"  i.e.,  *'your  parent" 
(in  addressing  an  inferior)  ;  ano  Into  no  oya,  ''  the  parent  of 
that  person,"  i.e.  *'  his  {or  her)  parent ;"  etc. 

Just  as  we  say 

Sono     ko      wo     hidoi  me  ni  \ 

That  chad {accas.) Jioraii eyes  to  I  i.e.,  ''He  treated  that 
awasemashitay  i  child  very  badly, " 

caused'to-nieet,  ^ 

so  also  may  we  say 

Watakushi  wo  hidoi  me  ni 
awasemashtia. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  a  declension  of  pro- 
nouns or  any  special  set  of  possessive  pronouns. 

^71.  The  chief  thing  to  remember  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  nouns  answering  to  our  personal  pronouns  is  tKe 


n  *'  He  treated  me  very  badly." 
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extremely  rare  use  that  is  made  of  them.  Except  in  cases 
of  special  emphasis  or  antithesis,  the  information  concerning 
persons  which  is  in  European  languages  conveyed  by  means 
of  pronouns,  is  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  Thus 
the  single  word  kaerimasKUa  will  mean  * '  I  have  come  back/' 
or  *'he,  she  or  they  have  come  back,"  according  to  the 
previous  drift  of  the  conversation. 

Kore  kara  furo    wo  isuhaimasko^  \      i.  e. ,     ' '  Will     now 

This    from,  halh  (accus.)    wUl^uae,       )  take  a  bath." 

naturally  means  ''  1  will  now  take  my  bath  ;"  for  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that,  in  such  personal  things,  each 
individual  can  speak  only  for  himself.  I  can  only  eat  my 
own  dinner,  probably  love  only  my  own  country,  and  work 
only  to  support  my  own  wife  and  children.  To  be,  there- 
fore, for  ever  reiterating  and  harping  on  the  words  *  *  I," 
''me,"  ''my,"  "you,"  "he,"  etc.,  seems  to  Japanese  ears 
absurd  and  tedious  tautology.  A  Japanese  will  often  dis- 
course for  half-an-hour  without  using  a  single  personal 
pronoun.  The  perpetual  recurrence  o^  watakushi  2in6.  anata 
is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  clumsy  foreign  speaker,  who 
translates  his  own  idiom  into  Japanese,  instead  of  thinking 
impersonally  as  the  Japanese  do.  These  remarks  will  lead 
the  intelligent  student  to  observe  that  most  of  the  examples 
scattered  throughout  the  present  work  are  susceptible  of 
being  variously  rendered.  Where,  for  instance,  we  have 
put  "I,"  it  would  often  be  equally  correct  to  insert  "  he," 
"  she,"  or  "  they,"  in  its  stead.  The  use  of  "  you,"  that  is 
of  the  second  person,  in  English  generally  necessitates  some 
change  in  the  Japanese  phrase,  especially  if  an  equal  or 
superior  be  addressed.  This  point  will  be  elucidated  in  the 
Chapter  on  Honorifics,  \  392  et  seq,,  a  chapter  which 
the  student  would  do  well  to  read  through  in  connection 
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with  what  has  here  been  said  on  the  subject  of  persona 
pronouns. 

REFLECTIVE    PRONOUNS. 

^  72.  The  word  ''  self"  may  be  expressed  by  jihun  (less  often 
hyjishin\  commonly  followed  by  the  postposition  de,  thus  : 

watakXishijibun,  I  <^ myself." 

waidkushijishin^  J 

omaejibun{xyo^\iovioxxfie),  \  ,,         g^j^,, 
gojibun  (honorific),  ) 

N,  B,  The  above  occur  only  when  the  idea  of  "  self"  has  to  be 
emphasised.    (Conf.  ^71,  also  \  324.) 

Another  word  for  *'self"  is  onore^  which  is  also  used 
as  an  insulting  equivalent  for  ' '  you. " 

Waga,  a  Classical  form  whose  proper  meaning  is  ''my,*' 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  sense  of  *' my  own," 
'*  our  own,"  **  one's  own,"  thus : 

waga  kuniy  **my  country,"  "one's  country,"  *'/a 
pairie"  But  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  set  speeches 
and  lectures.  So  is  that  of  the  phrase  waga  hai^  "we," 
more  lit.  '*  my  fellows." 


DEMONSTRATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,    AND   INDEFINITE 
PRONOUNS  AND   ADVERBS. 

^73.  The  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  indefinite  pro- 
nouns, being  marked  by  certain  correspondences  of  sound 
and  formation,  may  be  best  studied  by  means  of  the  table 
which  we  give  on  the  next  page.  The  adverbs  derived  from 
the  same  roots  are  also  given  there,  so  that  the  learner 
may  embrace  all  the  kindred  forms  in  one  glance.  He 
should  note  that  Japanese,  like  Latin,  distinguishes  a 
nearer   "that"  (sore,   Latin   "isle")  from   a  further  "  that " 
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{are,  Latin  "ille"),  the  former  being  used  of  things  not  very 
distant  and  of  things  connected  with  the  person  spoken 
to,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  which  are  distant 
or  have  relation  to  the  person  spoken  gf.  He  must  note 
furthermore  that  Japanese,  like  French,  distinguishes 
substantive  forms  of  these  pronouns  from  adjective  forms, 
e.g.  kore,  ''celui-ci,"  but  ^(?«(?,  **ce." 

^  75.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  substantive 
forms  ^ore,  "this;"  sore,  "that"  (near);  are,  "that" 
(far)  ;  dore  P  "which  ?''  dare  ?  or  more  politely  donaia  P 
"who  ?";  nam  P  '  *  what  ?"— 

Kore    wa    omoshiroi.  (i.e.,  "As  for  this,  it  is  amusing," 
This  as'for,  amusing.  \  or  more  briefly,  "This  is  fun." 


\  m 


Page  52,  second  line  top  right-hand  column.— 
For  domo  f  read  dono  f 


Wliic/i  to    tfliaU'dor       J 

Nani    zvo      sum  /  J  *'  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

TMrtM^w*  f/y/-/-»je  \      tJ^9        1  (Said  to  an  inferior.    The  polite  equivalent 

Dare        ga        kimashita  ?\''  Who  has  come  ?" 

Wlio  {ftom.)  futS'Come?     <  would  be  more  polite.) 

^  76.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the  adjective  forms  Aono, 
"  this  ;"sono,  "that"  (near);  ano,  "that"  (far);  dono  P 
"  which  ?"  and  of  the  forms  in  na.  and  iu  : — 


Kono    nedan. 
Konna  nedan. 
Sono     mama. 
Sonna  koto. 
So  iu   koto. 
Ano  takaiyama. 


::( 


"This  price." 

"  This  sort  of  price." 

"That  way;"  "as  it  is." 

"That  sort  of  thing." 

("That    high     mountain 
I     (over  there)." 
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Anna    iohbnionai    kake-ne,     f  *' Such  an  extravagant  price 

Huxt-Uke   mUroffeous    overcharge,  |  as  that. " 

(Said  in  speaking  to  a  third  party.  In  addressing  the  shopkeeper  who  was 
guilty  of  the  overcharge,  one  would  say  sonna,  not  anna,  because  sonna  corres- 
ponds to  the  second  person,  antia  to  the  third.) 

Dono    tsumori    ^^ /^  I  -  With  what  intention  ?" 

What     intenHon    by?    ) 

Do    iu   isumori  de?\.<  ^j^i^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  of  intention  ?" 

JSoto  say  intentimi  by  ?    ) 

^  77.  What  we  have  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  termed 
adjective  forms,  are  not  adjectives  properly  so  called.  Kono 
was  originally  two  words,  viz.  ko^  *'this"  (substantive),  and 
no,  **of,"so  that  kono  meant  '*of  this."  Similarly  in  the 
case  o(sono,  ano,  and  dono  P,  which  meant  respectively  '*  of 
that"  (nearer)  or  ''of  him,"  '*  of  that"  (further)  or  **  of 
him,"  and  *'of  which?"  They  still  preserve  this  their 
ancient  sense  in  certain  contexts,  as  : 

sono  tame,  ''  (for  the)  sake  of  that." 
sono  oya,     *'  his  (or  her)  parent." 

Simi\2iY\y,  kono  nedan^  translated  above  by  **  this  price," 
may  also  mean  on  an  occasion  '*  the  price  of  this." 

Konna,  **such,"  is  a  contraction  of  i('(9«oj/(;  na,  lit.  '*  this 
manner  being,"  i.e.,  ''being  in  this  way,"  ''being  thus." 
Similarly  sonna  is  from  sono yb  na,  anna  from  anoyo  na,  and 
donna  P  from  dono  yd  na  P  Kb  iu,  "such,"  means  literally 
"thus  (they)  say,"  i.e.  "people  call  it  thus."  So  iUy  a  iu, 
and  do  iu  P  have  a  similar  etymology. 

^  78.  Before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  the  adjective- pronouns 
"  this  "  and  "that"  are  often  expressed  by  the  syllable  ib 
(^),  a  Chinese  vocable  properly  signifying  "the  one  in 
question,"  "  the  actual  one,"  as  : 

ib-nin,    "  the  person  in  question,"  "  this  {or  that)  person." 
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to-geisu    no    *««,  I  « the  end  of  the  month." 

thia-^nowth    of       end^  ) 

Some  of  the  adverbs  given  in  the  paradigm  on  page  52 
will  be  found  exemplified  in  Chapter  X,  ^  368. 

^  79.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  inter- 
rogative pronouns  by  the  addition  of  the  interrogative 
particle  ka^  of  the  postpositions  mo  and  de  pio,  "even," 
and  of  the  emphatic  particle  zo.  Thus  dare^  de'  mo\  "  any 
body,"  ''every  body,"  is  literally  "even*  by*  whom?*" 
Here,  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
pronouns  : 

Omochaya  nani ka,     '*  Toys  or  something." 

(The  words  nani  ka  here  have  the  same  vague 
meaningless  application  that  "or  something" 
often  has  in  Colloquial  English.) 

Mala  donaia  ka  miemashiia.    (Polite.)  )  ''Somebody      else 

,  .  .  .,.,.( J^as    come,  or 

r.  ''  ,  (Pamihar.)  J  -  Other  guests  have 

Again,   somebody    luM-appearea.  )  or  *      H  " 


Nan    de    mo   yoroshii  kara,  \ ' '  Anything  will  do.     Just 

AttifOiing       {is)oood  twcmtse,  j giye  US  Something  or  other 

/um    ka  te-garui  mono    wo  (which  it  will  take  no  trouble 

soineUdng-W'OtJier  easy  tiling  {acafs.)^^^  „q^  readv.  " 

dasKile      kudasau  \      ,c  a  e     -   .        u      u 

I        (Said,  for  instance,  by  a  hungry 
pwtHng-forOi  condescend.  )    traveller  arriving  late  at  a  hotel.) 


„    ..  ....  •      i-  J     ("Which     (of    the 

i^t^^.^'^Tw     ^TJH^LA^^^')  do  you  think 


Sore  wa,  dochira  de  mo  yoroshii.  j  "  Oh  !  {sore  wa)  either 

That  aa-foi;  either       (ts)good.     |  will  do  quite  well." 

Donaia    ka  0        ide  ni 

Somebodff'Or-otliet^honourable  exit  tof  a  fj^^g  some  One  arrived?" 

naiic  orimasu  ka  ? 

lutving'beeoHie  is  '/ 
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le,   donaia  mo  0  ide  ni  natte\  ''No,       no       one      has 
orimasen.  J  arrived." 

(More  lit.  "  Everybody  has  ««• 
arrived" .^Cowi.  %  433.) 

Na?i^  no^  sewa^  de^   mo^  shW)  ,,  p,         .,11, 
kuremasu\  lit.        aW  do W  ^      ^^^   will    help   you    m 

Dare^  mo'  sb^  u'masu*.  * '  Everybody^'*  says*  so^" 
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Tf  80.  The  Japanese  language  has  neither  relative  pronouns 
nor  relative  words  of  any  sort.  Their  absence  is  generally 
made  good  by  the  use  of  a  construction  in  which  the  verb 
is  prefixed  to  the  noun  attributively,  just  as  an  adjective 
might  be.  Thus  the  Japanese  not  only  say  ''a  good 
man,"  '*a  bad  man,"  etc.  ;  but  they  say  ''a  comes  man," 
"  a  goes  man,"  '*  the  went  man,"  instead  of  ''  a  man  who 
comes,"  "a  man  who  goes," ''the  man  who  went."  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  examples  : — 


I^uru  Kiio.    I 

Conies  person.  ' 

Kiia    htio.    I 

Cttiue  jterson.  J 


"The  person  who  comes." 

(Or  ''  The  people  who  come.  ') 

"  The  person  who  came." 

(Or  "The  people  who  came.") 

Kind    kiia    htio.     \  * '  I'he  person  {or  persons)  who  came 

Yestei'dity  cume 2*ci'Son.   \^  ycstcrday. " 

Ano    yama    no    zeichb  \ 

yjiot    niomuain's  summu I  c  <  rj.^^     ^  pine-tree     which 

m    haete    tru    oh     «^Uows  on  the  top  of  that  mountain 

<m,,gnnA^im   is  Utrge    Uver  there." 

maisu.  I 

pine-  ^ 

SMnaJiucha  naran  W^t  is  a  thing  which  it  won't  do 

As'for-fwtrdoifH,,         is-not   f  not' to  do,    i.e.,    "It  is  a  thing 
koio  desu.    (Conf.  ^  348.)  i  ^yj^j^ij  j^ust  be  done." 
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^  8i.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  English 
relative  and  verb  are  represented  in  Japanese  by  a  verb 
alone  which  is  used  participially,  or,  as  it  is  more  usual  to 
say  in  Japanese  grammar,  atiribuiively,  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
In  English  this  conslruction  is  allowable  only  in  the  case 
of  participles,  as  '*the  shipwrecked  sailors,"  '*the  shrieking 
women  and  children."  In  Japanese  it  is  the  actual  tense- 
forms  of  the  verb  that  are  thus  employed.  Properly 
speaking,  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  are  capable 
of  being  thus  used  attributively  in  relative  constructions. 
In  the  Book  Language  they  are  all  constantly  so  used. 
But  the  Colloquial  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  this 
way  of  speaking  to  the  ''certain  past"  and  the  "certain 
present  or  future,"  the  merely  *'  probable  "  tenses  (e.g.  koyo, 
kitaro)  being  rarely  if  ever  now  heard  in  such  contexts,  save 
in  a  few  special  idioms,  such  as  : 

^..,^t   ^   t^""  J"".?;   }'' If  possible."     (Conf.  If  348.) 

Wm-ptc/bably^be    fact   if^-tVi-is.  )  ^  ^  II  J*»     y 

Aro  hazu      wa    nai,    j     '*  There  ought 


nai,     { 


{There')wiU-prcibiMy'he    necessity  as-for,  is-fwt,  |  not  tO  be. 

Observe  that  as  the  Japanese  language,  generally  speaking, 
abhors  the  use  of  the  passive,  the  verbs  employed  in  relative 
sentences  are  almost  always  neuter  or  active  ones,  thus  : 

Nansen    ni  aimashiia  sui/u-ra.       j      **The   shipwrecked 

Shipwreck'    to,       met  sailors,  (sailorS." 

Haruka  oki  ni   mieru  /une.  j      ''The  vessel  that    is  to 
Afar,  offinff  in,  t^pears  vessel,  \  be  seen  far  away  at  sea. " 

Hepburn  sensei  no   koshiraeta  /      ' '  The  dictionary   which 

Bcp&wrw    senior  '«    {he)prepared  \  was        written         by         Dr. 

pien,  J  Hepburn,"      i.e.,       ''Dr. 

dictiomirif.  \  Hepburn's  dictionary. " 
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Oiokichito  iuannaino  mono,  \      "The  guide  called  Oto- 

Lit.   "the  guide  [annai  no  mono,  i.e.  >  kichi/'     OT     *'  Otokichi     the 
person  of  guidance),  of  whom  people  i  ^„rj^  »       , 
say  {/«)  that  {to)  he  is  Otokichi."  )  gUlQe. 

Arashi  to  iu  mono.  )       ..ixr.  ,,    .  i  „ 

rv  ..  u    u-     /       »  r    u.  u  f       *  What  IS  called  a  lyphoon, 

Z,t/.  "  the  thing  (w/tf«o)  of  which  /-    .  •,»,,.!  n 

people  say  (/«)  that  (/o)  it  is  a\   «•  ^.   Simply,        a  typhoon. 
typhoon  (nrashi.y*  / 

J»zm;ta  /.  /«  /t««r      |  .  "  Jl^^  ^"""'/y  P«°P'^  call  Ame- 

(  rica,    I.e.  simply,  *' America. 

N.  B.  This  impersonal  but  active  construction  with  to  in  and  other 
synonymous  verbs,  corresponding  to  the  English  passive,  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  as  it  is  constantly  in  the  months  of  the  people. 
It  is  often  used  for  making  general  assertions,  such  as 


**  Dogs  are  faithful  creatures,"  or 
"  The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature." 


Inu  to  iu  mono  wa,  cimgl  no  am 
mono  desii. 


Lit  As-for  {wa)  the  thing  {mono)  of  which  people  say  {iu)  that  {to)  it 
is  a  dog  {inu),  it  is  {desTj)  a  thing  {motto)  which  is  {aru)  of  {no)  faithful- 
ness {cliHgi).  Here  our  single  word  "  dog  "  or  "  dogs  "  is  rendered  by 
the  five  words  inu  to  iu  mono  wa. 

^  82.  This  use  of  the  active  where  a  European  would  expect 
the  passive  sometimes  causes  an  appearance  of  ambiguity. 
'Y\\\is  shira?iai hilo  vc\2iy  signify  either  *'a  person  who  does 
not  know  "or  '*  a  person  who  is  not  known  (to  me),"  i.e. 
*'a  person  whom  I  do  not  know."  But  as  a  rule  the 
context  sufficiently  indicates  which  way  the  phrase  should 
be  taken.  For  instance,  yonde^  shimailc^  hon^  cannot 
possibly  mean  **  the  book  which  has  finished  reading,"  as 
such  a  collocation  of  words  would  have  no  sense.  It  can 
only  mean  *'the  book'  which  (I,  they,  etc.)  have  finished* 
reading^"  Sumau^  iochi'^  cannot  mean  *'  the  locality*  which 
resides\"  It  must  mean  *'*  the  locality*  in  which  (so-and-so) 
resides^"     The  following  are  similar  instances  : 
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Tochaku  shtia  tokL  (      **The   time   when    (I,    they, 

ArrifMU     did   Ume,  \  etc. )  arrived. " 

Wakaranai    koto,  j      "Something   whicli    I    don't 

VwdemtanOrw*  iKing,  (understand/' 


Te  ni  moiieru  mono 

Hand  in  iS'holding  thing 


r.  I  in  his 


**That  which    he   is  holding 
hand. 


^  83.  The  example  just  given  o{  sumau  iochi,  signifying  '*  the 
locality  in  which  so  and  so  resides,"  exemplifies  a  remarkable 
Japanese  idiom  according  to  which  the  preposition  that 
frequently  accompanies  an  English  relative  pronoun  is 
always  omitted,  thus  : 


Toji     no  /uruku      natia    hon. 

Binding    of         old      haa-becomehook. 


'*  A  book  o/ivhich  the 
binding      has     become 
I  old/* 


f^Is"  that^  the  hotel* 
nit'if'n'^'u^bi'  ^?^*'" 
etna7i^^llJ4'toS) 
last  year*  ?" 

le ;  waiakushi  zva    tomariinasen\      ^   .,       _   ,.  . 

No;  n^  as^for       ^ay-not  .         N^.  -^/^^^    n^>f  Stay 

ga—,      saku-nen   iomodachi    ga    there ;  but  U;^)  it  is  the 
whereas-    tast-year       /Hend      («<w;.)  i-hotel  in    which   a   friend 

'         *     -»^^-      .  •  -    -•       Lj       "'of  mine  staid   last  year, 

and  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased/' 


iomarimashite^    fatso    ni       ki      m 

havingstaid,  greaily       spirit      to 

irimashiia  yadoya  desu, 

entered      luttel  is, 

Dono        yama        kara        kono 

Whicit,       mountain      fi*om,  Otis 

hen  no  meihuisu 

neiglUwurhood       'a    famoua-prodnctlon 

no  suisho    wa    demasu  ka  ? 

'8  crystals    as'for,     issue       ? 


"From  which  of 
these  mountains  come 
'the  crystals,  /or  which 
this  locality  is  noted  ?" 
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Waiakushi    ga     Yokohama     no\      *'  He     is    a     servant 


whom  I  got  by  applying 
to  the  Grand    Hotel  at 


ff 


it 


I  {nam.)     Yokohama      'a 

ni'jU     ban     ye    tanomimasKHara^ 

uveminun^u>    ti.iie»-^*^a|^,  v  Yokohama,      and    for 
achira  kara  uke-aiie     f   ^^^^        J^    behaviour 

w*ere  from,  ntuxTante^ng   ^x  i_^  i  i 

yokoshmasKia  boy  desu.  '•»«       hotel-keeper       is 

»ent  i^u    u.  ;  guarantee. 

A^.  B.  The  English  word  "  boy  "  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
Europeanised  Japanese  in  the  sense  of  "  servant."  We  have  even  heard 
ontta  no  boy  ( !)  used  to  signify  a  "  maid-servant." 

Closely  similar  are  such  cases  as  warui  rikuisu,  signifying 
not  ''a  bad  reason,"  but  "the  reason  why  (so-and-so)  is 
bad." 

^  84.  The  terseness  of  the  Japanese  expression  as  compared 
with  ours  should  not  occasion  any  insuperable  difficulty  to 
the  careful  student.  After  all,  we  use  a  somewhat  similar 
idiom  in  English  when  we  speak  of  "  a  shaving-brush, 
meaning  *  *  a  brush  wiih  which  a  man  helps  himself  to  shave ; 
of  ''a  smoking-room,"  meaning  "a  room  in  which  people 
smoke  ;"  of  '*  a  stepping-stone,"  meaning  **  a  stone  on  which 
one  may  step,"  (S:c.,  &c. 

^85.  Several  ''who's"  or  ''which's"  are  often  attached  in 
English  to  the  same  noun.  In  such  cases  the  Japanese 
language  uses  the  gerund  (in  set  speeches  the  indefinite 
form)  for  the  verbs  of  every  clause,  excepting  that  im- 
mediately preceding  the  noun  qualified  (see  ^  2yS  ef  seg, 
and  ^  422  e/  seq.).  An  instance  of  this  construction  is 
given  in  the  example  on  the  foregoing  page,  where  iomari- 
mashiie  is  a  gerund  and  irimashita  a  past  tense,  both 
qualifying  the  \\ox6. yadoya.  But  this  idiom — the  referring 
of  several  relative  clauses  to  a  single  noun — is  not  a  favourite 
one  in  Colloquial  Japanese.  The  example  at  the  top  of  this 
page  shows,   in  the  case  of  the  word  ianomimasMtara^  the 
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avoidance  of  such  a  construction.  Indeed  a  great  number 
of  relative  phrases — even  single  phrases — are  turned  in  some 
other  way.     For  instance  : 

Mune^  no^  warukt^  nam*'  hanashi^,  *'A  story  which  it 
makes  one  feel  sick  to  listen  to;"  lit.  "chest*  V  bad' 
becoming*  story ^" 

Musume^  ga*  Mtori^  aiie^y  O  Hart^  to^  moshimasu^,  '*  He 
has  one  daughter  whose  name  is  O  Haru,"  lit.  *'  Daughter' 
one-person*  being,*  (people)  say'  thai*  (she  is)  O  Haru*." 

Kesd}  no^  yosu^  de^  wa^,  fun^  kd}  io^  omoitara^,  sukkari^ 
haremashiia}^,  i.e.  '*The  weather,  which  looked  like  rain 
this  morning,  has  cleared  up  beautifully;"  more  lit.  '*By* 
appearance'  of*  this-morning\  when- (I)  had-thought*  that® 
"  Will-(it)  rain  ?•>',"  quite"  (it)  has-cleared". " 

^86.  The  words  iokoro  no,  lit.  '*  of  place,"  are  sometimes 
used  by  the  educated  classes  in  relative  phrases  as  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  relative  pronouns  "  who,"  ''which,"  and 
**  that."  But  these  words  really  add  nothing  to  the  sense, 
and  only  encumber  the  construction.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  the  slavish  imitation  of  a  Chinese  idiom.     Thus  : 

Kuru  iokoro  no  hUo,  for  Kuru  htio.              \  § 

Kind  kita  iokoro  no  hiio^  ,,    Kino  kiia  hiio.         (  -S^ 

Shinakucha  naran  iokoro  , ,    Shinnkucha  naran  i  ^  « 

no  koio  desu,  koio  desu,            /  fe  * 

N,  B,  The  stadent  is  recommended  to  compare  the  Japanese  and 
English  texts  of  any  of  the  longer  pieces  given  in  Part  II  of  this  work. 
Such  comparison,  carefully  carried  out,  will  teach  him  better  than 
anything  else  the  manner  in  which  Japanese  thought  moves  under 
circumstances  which,  in  our  European  idiom,  demand  the  employment 
of  relative  pronouns  or  other  relative  words.  Tlie  subject  is  important 
enough  to  reward  any  amount  of  trouble  taken  on  its  behalf. 
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The  Postposition. 
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1[  Sy.  Japanese  postpositions  correspond  for  the  most  part  to 
English  prepositions,  serving  like  them  lo  indicate  those 
relations  of  words  which  Latin,  German,  and  other  Aryan 
languages  of  the  older  type  denote  by  the  use  of  case- 
inflections. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  postpositions,  viz.  postpositions 
proper  and  quasi-postposilions  (^  141  et  seq,\ 

The  postpositions  proper,  with  their  most  usual  significa- 
tions, are  as  follows  : 

DE. 

\  88.  De  has  two  widely  different  uses.  One  is  to  render  the 
sense  of  *' by,"  whence  also  '*with,"  *'by  means  of,"  less 
often  *'in."  This  its  first  acceptation  offers  no  difficulty. 
In  its  second  acceptation,  de  seems  at  first  sight  to  mean 
nothing  at  all,  and  thus  puzzles  the  foreign  student  who  is 
desirous  of  accounting  for  its  presence  in  the  sentence. 
De  is  here  etymologically  a  corruption  of  niie,  itself  the 
gerund  of  an  obsolete  substantive  verb.  Its  proper  sense 
is  therefore  "being."  But  in  most  contexts  this  de  has 
sunk  so  completely  to  the  level  of  a  mere  grammatical 
particle  as  not  to  need  translating  into  English.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  what  was  originally  one  word  has  branched 
out  into  these  two  significations,    or   whether  two  words 
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originally  distinct  have  coalesced  into  a  single  particle. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  de  meaning  "by,"  "with," 
"in:" 

Nawa^  d^  shibart^.  "  To  tie*  by  means  of  *  a  rope*." 

Hasami^  d^  kirt^,  * '  To  cut*  with*  scissors*." 


Inu      zvo      kusari  de\ 

Ihfff     {accus.\   chain  byJ   <*  Chain  up  the  dog  !" 
isunaide  oke !  f  {Said  to  a  caoiie.) 

fastening  put!  ^ 

Kore  de   gaman   nasai!  {      "Please  be  contented  with 

This   wWifpaHenee  deign!     j  this." 


Kono  kazva    de,  at     ga    \ 

This  riffer  in,  tr(H*t(nom).  I  "  Are  there  any  trout  to  be 
isuremasu  ka  ?  X  caught  in  this  stream  .?" 

are-eaUhoM/e  ?  ^ 

aytr  Zng  a^/i's         ''^^^\,/'^      ^^'^      ^«"®^      ^" 

Nihofi'go       de    nan    io    Japanese?  ^.     ^. 

T  ,  ,  f   ^  *i   -r     (More  ht,    "As  for  this  thin?,  in 

Japan-U,ng,iage  in,,    ,.hat  thatCj^^  ^^^^^   ^^  j^  \^^ 

niosnimasu  ka  r  litis?") 

say  ?  I 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  examples  that  de  has  its 
first  signification  ('*by,"  "with,"  "in")  chiefly  when 
construed  with  transitive  verbs. 

De  has  its  second  signification,,  i.e.,  it  properly  means 
"  being,"  in  such  cases  as  the  following  : — 


"My  present  jinrikisha- 
man  is  no  good, — he  is  so 
indolent" 


I?na  no     kurii?na-ya       wa^  ' 

Now    'a  JlnrikisFut-^tu^n   as-for, 

dajaku        de         yaku  ni 

indOent       being,   vsefnlness        to         {More  lit,     "  The  present  jin- 
iaianai.  I  rikXsha-man,  being  indolent,  is  of 

slands-not.  j  no  use.") 

Yoppodo        heppin  de  \      "She  is  an  uncommonly 

Veiry  extra-quality      being  I  pretty  girl, " 

aru.      (Said,  e.g.,  of  a  singing-girl.)  I     {More  /it,     "She   is   being  a 
is,  '  very  extra  quality/') 
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San-ji        han    de    gozaimasu.  j      ' '  It  is   (being)    half- 

Three-hMws       half  being  is.  (past  three," 

The  first  of  these  phrases  illustrates  a  construction  with 
what  are  called  **  quasi-adjectives,"  which  will  be  touched 
on  again  in  ^  200,  and  exemplified  in  Tf  201  (examples  9 
and  10).  The  second  and  third  phrases  are  much  more 
important,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  most  usual  manner  of 
expressing  our  verb  *'tobe,"  viz,  by  means  oi  de  aru,  de 
armasUf  de  gozaimasu  (see  also  T[  34 1  ^/  seq. ).  De  aru  is 
commonly  contracted  to  da^  de  gozaimasu  to  desu^  less  often 
and  somewhat  vulgarly  to  de  gozansYi,  de  gesu,  or  de 
gasu ;  similarly  in  the  other  lenses,  for  instance  daiia  for 
de  aita,  deshiia  for  de  goznmashita^  and  so  on  (see  also 
1[1  233,  270,  343,  and  344).  The  foregoing  examples 
would  therefore  generally  become  Yoppodo  heppin  da^  San-ji 
han  desu.  The  following  is  a  very  common  phrase  illustrat- 
ing this  idiom  : 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu.    (roHte.)  1  . .  jhat  is  so,"  /. ..."  Yes. " 
So  desu.      (Familiar.)  )  ' 

^  89.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  de,  in  both  its  accep- 
tations, is  strengthened  by  means  of  the  postposition  wa, 
especially  in  phrases  expressing  interrogation,  negation,  or 
something  disagreeable.  De  wa,  in  familiar  talk,  is  apt  to 
be  contracted  '\xi\.oja.     Thus  : 


Yoppodo      heppin  de 

Very       extiHt-qtmlHy    Iteing 

wa  nai  ka  ? 

is-tiot    ? 


' '  Isn't  she  very  pretty  ?" 
•(Or,  Yoppodo  beppin  ja  nai 
ka  P) 


Kore     de       wa,       oki    ni 

TIds       hy     Indeed       ffreail^/ 

komarimasu.  )  Joniarimasri. ) 

fnn-in-(t-q^tand<n*if. 


*  *  I  am  greatly  bothered  by 
this."     (Or,    Kore  ja    oki    ni 
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^  90.  When  the  substantive  verb  has  a  qualifying  word  or 
phrase  along  with  it  after  (h\  the  noun  followed  by  de  often 
corresponds  to  an  English  nominative, — not  that  de  has 
any  nominative  force  properly  so  called,  but  because  the 
word  which  we  treat  as  a  nominative  is  conceived  of  by  the 
Japanese  as  the  means  whereby,  or  the  place  in  which,  the 
action  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb  occurs,  for  instance, 

'  *  Cold  water  will  do  perfectly 

Mizu    de      takusan.        J  well."   (i>.,     *'You    need  not 

CcM'tnttev  by,  {it  will  /tg)jiienti/.'  trouble   to  bring  hot  water  as 

^well.") 

N,  B.  The  Japanese  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  have  desYt^ 
"  it  is,"  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  it ;  but,  as  will  be  further  illustrated 
in  •[  429,  the  final  verb  is  often  omitted  when  no  ambiguity  is  likely 
to  ensue. 

Ititotsu  de  yoroshu,  V      '<One    will   be 

One        by    is-gowL  leilOUffh." 

(More  politely,  ITitotsu  de  yoroshiu  gozaimasTi.)  )  ° 

Seifu  do  0         ,      *  *  The    Government    has 

Gorernment        hy,  JtonotOHtble  \  bought     it,        Or       "It      has 

kai-age  ni  nariniashVa,  \  been     purchased     by     the 

pni'chn^i  10    hHs-fpccotne.  'Government." 

GA, 

T[  91.  The  original  sense  oi  ga  is  '*  of,"  now  only  preserved 
in  certain  names  of  places  and  in  a  few  locutions,  such  as 
Hoshi'ga-oka,  "  The  Mound  of  the  Stars  "  (the  name  of  a  part 

of  Kamakura)  ; ga  suki,  *'  fond  of,"  '*  liking ;" 

ga  kirai,    "not  fond   of,"    "  disliking  ;" ga  /ws/n/\ 

* '  desirous  of. " 

Waiakushi      iva,  iabako      ga  \ 

Me         aa-fovy  tobacco       of, I      '*  I   am   very   fond   of 
dai-suki    (desu).  i  smoking. " 

great'fond     {<nn),  ^ 


)f 
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Sa^e    ga     hirai    desu.  j      **  I   am    not    fond    of 

Sake      of    Imthig       am.  \  sake" 

Mizu  ga    hoshiu   gozaimasn.     \      ■•  I  want  some  water," 

WtOer     of,    desirous  am.  J 

^92.  Ga  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case,  as  : 

ITane   ga     nai.  (      **  There   is    no   money ;" 

Money (ttom.) isn't.  \  hence  *' I  have  no  money." 

^^*  /"  X  /5^  W5/5»a.  I      ,<  ji  has  come  on  to  rain. 

Rain    {ttom.)  falling  has-come,    ) 

Kono    kuruma      ga^  furukuie\ 

Tiiia     jinrikUha  {twM.)  beinif'Oidl      *' This  jinrlkTsha  won't 
ikemasen,  i  do  ;  it  is  loo  old." 

is-no-go.  ^ 

Isha      ni     mite      viorau    ga    \      "  You  had  better  con- 

FhystAyiun  6?/,    seeing    to-i*€ceive{nom.)t^}x\\.  the  doCtor  about  it." 

yokarb.  i    ^^^^  ^^^  .,  j^  ^^^^^y  ^^  ^^jj  ^^ 

'iviU--]irob€ilbly-he'good.  '  get  (it)  seen  by  the  doctor.") 

Sensei  ga  miemasKita.         \  , ,,  .      ,  ^^'" 

*  I  peared,    i.e.,  has  come. 

Observe  that  the  nominative  use  has  developed  out  of 
the  genitive.  For  instance,  the  etymological  signification 
of  Kane  ga  nai  is  *'  The  not-being  of  money  ;"  that  of  Sensei 
ga  viiemashita  is  '*The  having-appeared  of  the  teacher." 
Originally  none  of  these  sentences  with  ga  were  predicative. 
Modern  usage  alone  has  made  them  so,  just  as — to  borrow 
an  apt  illustration  from  Mr.  Aston — the  incomplete  sentences 
of  an  English  telegram  or  advertisement  convey  a  predicative 
sense  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Observe  too,  from  the 
example  Isha  ni  mite  morati  ga  yokaro,  that  postpositions 
may  be  sufBxed  to  verbs  as  readily  as  to  substantives,  and 
that  verbs,  and  indeed  whole  phrases,  may  form  the  subject 
or  object  of  other  verbs, 


GA. 
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T  93-  When  found  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  ga  has  an  adver- 
sative force,  of  which  *' whereas"  is  the  most  literal 
English  equivalent,  but  which  is  generally  best  rendered 
in  practice  by  prefixing  **yet"  or  ''but"  to  the  following 
clause.  Sometimes  the  adversative  force  is  softened  down 
to  a  mere  intimation  of  discontinuity  between  two  successive 
states  or  actions,  and  then  ga  must  be  translated  by  "and 
so  "  or 


"    -  "and." 


N,  B.    The  final  u  of  masu  revives  pretty  distinctly  before  ga^  for 
which  reason  we  write  masu  in  all  such  examples. 


Shina      wa     yoroshiii     gozaimasu 

ArHde    as-fot;       good  is 

ga, —       nedan      ga      osoroshit     iako 

whereas,      price    {ftom.)     frightj^        high  [  price     IS 

gozaimasu.  1 1  •  « 

is. 


"  The  article  is  a 
ffood    one,    du^    the 


1  piiv^^ 

high. 


tt 


frightfully 


N,  B,    For  such  expressions  as  osoroshii  takaiy  see  the  second  N.  q 
to  \  181. 

Yama-michi        de  hi  wa 

Mount€dn-road        in,  day        as-for, 

huremasKiia      ga, —        isure        ga 


"  It  got  dark  while 
we     were     on      the 


darkened       whereas,       contpani&ns {nom.)\.V[lOUni2iin    side;    dui, 

dzei        daita  kara,        ki-jobu         as   we    were    several 

crowd  fcere  bectntse,       spirU-shnrdy 

deshtta. 

{7ue)were. 


I 


of  US    together, 
felt  no  alarm." 


we 


Walakushi  wa     kon-do  de,     Fuji 

Me      as-for,  this  time  by,  Ftisiyama 

ye  to-san     wa   san-do-nie  desu    ga^  — 

to    ascent    as-for,  third-time     is      whereas, 

shi-awase  to  iisu  mo       ienki-isugb 

hu^dly       always  weather-ctrctnnstances 

ga       yd 

{nom.)  goftd  are. 


gozatmasu. 


"  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  made 
the   ascent  of   Fusi- 

^yama,  and  I  have 
each  time  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  fine 

/  weather. " 


^  94.  Sometimes  ga  with  adversative  force  is  repeated  in  two 
consecutive  clauses,  after  the  manner  of  '*  either or  :" 
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Bankoku'kdhf)      m  aro     \      ,.„,  , 

.*    .  ..I      **We  may   have  inter- 


national law,  and  we  may 

have    all     sorts     of    fine 

^things ;    but  we   are    still 

very     far     from      having 

arrived   at  a   social   state 

«?/,  cmttjtiier    aciton     KTiom.)\\r\    which     right     always 

dekimasen,  j  triumphs. " 


Intet*national'law  (fwm.)       inay-e^st 

gUy         nani  ga  aro 

eitJiet;    smnethhiff     (fiom.)    iHoy-exlst 

ga, — mada     mada      dbri      bakari 

m'f    still  still         right        only 

de       iva        katsii       koto        ga 

Inff  cattqiter     action       {nam.) 

jh'masen, 

forthcotnes-not. 

.  /     "Whether  I  go, 

J^^  ^^»  '^^^^^^  or  whether  I  don't 

I'erJiapS'I'Shalh-ffo   eiHtet;   perhaps-I'SlianH-yo]  •        ^^      one's 

ga,  watakushi  no       kaiic         da.  I^'siness    but    my 

©»•  J  of  convenience     is.  \  „  "^ 

\own. 

Sometimes  ga  occurs  elliptically  at  the  end  of  an  un- 
finished sentence.  See,  for  examples,  those  given  about  the 
middle  o{\  287. 

KA. 

^  95.   Ka  serves  to  ask  a  question,  as  : 
Ariviasii.  "  There  is." 

ArimasYi  ka  P  "Is  there  ?" 


Ftird^  iva^  dekimasKitd^. 


"  The  bath  is  ready." 
{More  Ht.  "  As-for2  the  bath,»  it-has- 
^  forthcome.3") 

Furo  wa  dekimashita  ka  ?  "'  Is  the  bath  ready  ?" 

If  the  sentence  already  contains  some  other  interrogative 
word — an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb, — ka  is  often 
omitted,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  omit  it,  thus  : 

Nan-doki  ni  mairimashd  ka  ?      ^       . .  ^^  ^^^^at  o'clock  shall 

WJiat'Iimir  at      sJiall-conie      ?  >•  t  p^-y^^^  p»' 

or  Nan-doki  ni  mairimashd  P         ) 

Itsu  shinimashiia  {ka)  P  i      ,.  ^j^^^  ^i^  ^^  ^^^  p» 

Wlien  died  ?  J 
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Do  iu         wake      de       konna  x      .  c  ^j,    do  you  do  such 

oaxa  na    koto    wo    suru  r  V  ^         •  /•    •     \ 

^  ,. ,     ,, .       ,         X   J     o  \to  an  tnf trior. ) 

fooHai      tMngs  {accus.)    do    ?  )  -^  ' 

T[  96.  Sometimes  ka  expresses  a  merely  rhetorical  or  ironical 
question,  sometimes  nothing  beyond  a  mere  shade  of  doubt. 
In  the  latter  case  it  corresponds  to  such  English  words  as 
"  may,"  "  might,"  '*  perhaps  :" 

Aru    mono    ka  P   \      *  *  Who   in   his   senses  would  ever 
Joists  (hiHff      :^        j  believe  that  such  a  thing  exists?" 


Jl/ata     yuki     ga         /urimasho       \ 

Aiiaith       snow     (nom.)    iviU'2n'olMMt/-f€tU  I        "I    think     it    will 

/o     omoimasu.  t  snow  again." 

UuU  think.  ' 

Ma/a     yuki     ga         /urimasho       \      *  *  I  am  inclined  to 
ka     to     omotvaremasu.  (snow  again." 

Suzuki    to         iu     hito.    I      -A  man  called  Suzuki." 

Suzithi  thiU{they)  call  person.  ' 

Suzuki    to    ka  iu     hito.     f      '*  A   man   called,    if  I 

Stizuki  Uiat    ?  {they)  c««  j>er«oH.  |  mistake  not,  Siizuki." 

\  97.   Ka ka  means  "  or,"   ''either or," 

*'  whether or  ;" 

li    ka    warui  ka,    shirimascn.  j      *'  I  can't  tell  whether 
Good  ?       iMid      ?,  is-wnh-nowftMc.  |  it  is  good  or  bad." 

(      *'  Is  it  all  gold  or  only 
Muku  desu  ka,  mekki  desu  ka?  j  giit  p"    (Qf       '*Is  it  all 

Vmim>yed    is       ?     plated      is         ?      |  ^^^^^^.  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p"^ 

.Iko        ka,    do      shiyb     ka     to  \ 
*'siudHjo  ?     how  siudi'do?''  that  {       '*I     ^m     considermg 
o7jiotte     imasii.  I  whether  to  go  or  not" 

thlnJiinif       am. 
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^  98.  Ka  helps  to  form  certain  indefinite  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, such  as  **  somebody,"  *' something,"  ''somewhere". 
See  the  paradigm  on  page  52. 

KARA. 

^99.  Kara   means   '*from,"  ''since,"  "because,"  "after:" 
Koko     kara     ioge  made    wa,  \      '*  How  far  may   it   be 

Here      ftimt,     pass     to       in^eedA^^^^    here    lO    the    top  of 

7nd     dono     kurai      arimashb  ?      \\S\(i  pass  ?" 

stUl     what    iitnonitt     jtrdbaHbly-is'^ 

Ni'San-fien-zen       kara       Kilo  \      a  Yq^   the  last   two  or 

Ttvo-tltree-year-before     since,     jteopie     lYiyee    VeaiS     people    have 

ga       fu-keiki      da    to    »>««««  keen  saying  that  the  times 
ga-honto  desu  kaP  the  case  ?" 

wiiereciSf — true    -ts         /  / 

Kutahiremashila    kara,     choito  \ 

Uave-got'tlreAl      hecauae,      n-littleV       "I    am    tired  ;    (so)    let 

yasumimasho.  jus  rest  a  minute." 

wUl-pi^obiMy-rest. 

N.  B.  Some  speakers  say  kara  shiie  {shite  is  the  gerund  of  suru, 
"  to  do  ")  for  kara  ;  others  say  kara  ni.  The  plirase  mono  desii  kara  or 
mon\  desit  kara,  lit.  "  l)ecause  (it)  is  thing,"  is  another  favourite  circum- 
locution having  the  meaning  of"  because."  The  noun  y//^,  lit.  "  cause," 
ov yue  nij  almost  lit,  "  because,"  is  also  in  use,  though  perhaps  sounding 
just  a  trifle  old-fashioned  and  stiff. 

^  100.  Kara  has  the  sense  of  "after"  only  when  suffixed  to 
the  gerund  in  ie,  and  in  a  few  special  locutions,  as  : 

ille  kara^  "  after  going,"    "  after  having  gone." 

vihnashiie  kara^  "  after  seeing,"  "  after  having  seen." 

kore  kara,  "  after  this,"       "  henceforward." 

sore  kara,  "  after  that,"      "  and  then,"  "  next" 


KARA  AXD  3I<VDE. 


^I 


N.  B,  The  past  iiia  kara  means  **  because  he  has  gone  ;'*  mimashUn 
kara  means  "  because  I  have  seen."  Be  very  carefal  not  to  conhise 
these  two  locations,  which  differ  only  by  the  use  of  the  gerund  in  e 
when  "after"  is  meant,  and  of  the  past  tense  in  «  when ** because " 
is  meant. 

N,  B.  The  Japanese  often  use  "  from  '*  {kara,  sometimes  yori)^ 
when  "  at "  would  come  more  naturally  to  English  lips,  as  : 

Myotttchi    no     enzetsu     wa,        iian-ji      \ 
To-^ni9rrow    *s     lectttre  as-for,    w/tat-hourl     "At       what       o'clock 
kara     hajinutrimasti  ? — Gogo  tii-ji       I  does    the    lecture    begin 


Xoon-afler   fteo-hottrs 


to-morrow  ?  —  At    two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.*' 


frotu  begins  ^ 

kara    desti. 
from  (i£)  is. 

The  idea  is  that  the  lecture,  Ijcginniui^  as  it  does  at  two  o'clock,  will 
last  /rom  two  to  some  other  hour  not  named. — Observe  how  the 
Japanese  idiom  retains  the  verb  "  it  is "  {desti)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  while  English  dispenses  with  it.  A  similar  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  second  example  given  just  below  under  made, 

MADE, 


^  loi.   Made  means  "  till,"  *'  as  far  as,"   "  down  to/'  **  to  : 
Kore  made,  *'  Thus  far,"  **  hitherto,"  *'  till  now." 


tf 


Teisudo      wa,      doko      made    dekile^ 

Hailwftf/    US-far,     tdiere         to  done 

orimasu  P  —  Miiajiri    made     desii, 

is?  MUtfJiri     as-far-as        is? 


**  How  far  is  the 
railway  finished  ? — 
As  far  as  Mitajiri." 


Waiakushi  no     kuru     made,    matie 

Me  of       come         till,      tvaiHnff 

i/e     ktidasai. 


being  condescend, 

lisu^  mad^  mo^. 


*' Please    wait    till 
.1  come." 

{More     lit,    "till   my 
coming.") 


Ever  so  long,"  **  forever." 


even*  till*  when.*) 
Boko^  mad^  mo*, 
iV.  B.    For  made  ni  in  the  sense  "  by,"  see  N,  B.  at  end  of  \  136. 


(**Ever  so  far,"   "for  any  dis- 
( tance. "    {^Lit,  evens  till*  where.  ^ ) 
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AfO.  * 

^f  102.  Jlfo  means  "even,"  "also,"  ''and,"  ''too/'     When 
repeated,  ??io ?no  means  "  both and  :" — 

,.  ,  (      lit.  "  Even  till  when,"/. ^., 

Itsumadcmo.  {"forever." 

Watakiishi  mo  tnairhnasYi.  "  I  will  go  too." 

Ivore  mo         wasurccha      ^       a  p^y^^  you  mustn't  forget 
mis    aim,    as'for-foivetiuia,l  ^\^i^  either;'  or  "Nor  must 
ikemaseu,  ^  you  forget  this." 

A:i  mo      nomi     mo  \       -  It  is  a  place  where  there 

MiKs^imtiH'H      also.        jUys       aim.  f   j^,.^  pi^.,^^     i^q^^  of  moSQUitoes 

01        iokoro     <iesu,  \  and  of  fleas." 

ifffiiifWiM   jtiun*         is. 

,,  .    ,  I      "  It  cannot   be  said   that 

,\.„     Mo  mo  i'«a;/w<J6(«.   ^1,^^^   ..^^^    ^^^^^.,   ^^    ^.,^^,.. 

.\,„.M.,u ix'i  .rim        ;.v-«o/.       ^ ..  ^,,,^^^,  .^|.^.  ccilaiiily  bome." 
('I'his  is  a  very  common  idiom.) 

C\^nstrucd    with   a   negative    verb,    mo 7no    means 

**  neither nor,**  thus  : 

J'ohi  MO  tvaruku  mo  tiai.     (      '*  It   is   neither  good  nor 

iiiHHl  aXso*     Und       ««Im»  ia-noi,  ^  bad. " 

J/o  is  sometimes  placed  after  kii,  when  the  latter  means 
*' perhaps"  (see  Tf  96).  It  retains  in  Japanese  something 
of  its  proper  force  of  '*  even,"  but  can  hardly  be  represented 
in  the  Knglish  translation,  thus : 

J/t//</       rat-ftift      kunt  ka\ 

Atfiun  romitHf-yetnv  co»ue  ^  '.  -'lerhaps  I  may  come 
mo    s/tinmasen,  \  again  next  year." 

.\ .  />.  1  or  ffw  serving  to  lonn  expressions  analogous  to  the  con- 
cessive nux->d,  sec  ^  2S9. 


♦  Nut  to  l-c  coiiRmndeil  with  the  adTcrb  mJ,  for  wUich  see  \  373. 


MOTTE. 

MOTTE, 
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^  103.  MoitCy  properly  the  gerund  of  the  verb  moisu,  *'to 
hold,"  is  in  Written  Japanese  the  usual  word  for  *'by," 
"thereby."  In  the  Colloquial  it  survives  only  as  a  sort 
of  emphatic  particle,  which  is  moreover  little  used  except 
by  old-fashioned  speakers.  Thus  hanahada  motte  is  the 
same  as  hanahada^  '*  very,"  but  emphasised  ;  ima  viotie  may 
be  rendered  by  ''even  now,"  or  by  the  help  of  some  such 
word  as  '*  very,"  thus  : 


Mukashi     kara     ima  tnoile,^ 

AncieiU-Ume    from,     now  indecil, 

ai'kawarazu  yoku 

tti  nUuMj/-clutn(fiti{f-not  well 

ureru        mise    desu. 

iftiUsi  {intratis,)  slwp        is* 


**  It  is  a  shop  which  has 
carried  on  a  good  trade 
from  old  times  down  to 
this  very  day." 


.v.  B,  Aif  the  equivalent  of  our  word  **  mutually,"  is  often  thus 
prefixed  to  verbs  by  pedantic  speal<ers.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  Book 
Language,  and  has  little  or  no  meaning  now.  This  sentence  is  a  good 
example  of  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  relative  constructions  in  Japanese, 
w  hich  was  pointed  out  in  ^  82.  The  speaker  of  course  means  to  say 
that  ///<?  things  in  the  shop  sell  ivell ;  but  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is  the 
shop  itself  which  sells  well. 

When  de  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  by  "  or  *'  with,"  7noUe 
is  often  suffixed  to  it  by  all  classes  of  speakers,  thus  : 


Hocho    de    {moile)      kiru. 

to-cut 


.[  " 


To  cut  with  a  knife." 


Knife       by 

Nawa   de  {motte)  shibaru.  I      «.  j^  jj^  ^yj^^  a  rope." 

Itope     by  to-tie.     > 

Hiaze    de  {moile)   to     ga  \      <<xhe   door    keeps   slam- 
m,^    h„,^  '^('^'"•)Cming     on    account    of    the 

aotle    imasu.  Uind." 

tlUtVMnii^a    is,  / 

For  A^^  and  I^AN,  see  ^f  197. 


no 
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m. 

^  104.  The  original  sense  of  ni  is  '*  in,"  *'  into,"  "  to  "  : 
HCono  hen        ni         kiji     \       « ^re         there 

This  neigldHmrhood   in,  pheagtmta  f   tjlieasantS  in  this 

iva      imasen  ka  ?  C  neighbourhood  ?" 

aa-for,     are-not     ? 

N.  B.  Compare  this  example  with  the  fifth  on  p.  63,  and  note  that 
de  serves  to  indicate  the  place  where  something  is  done,  ni  the  place 
where  something  merely  is. 

Kono       kamo       wo        ryori-nm       \       « Please  hand  tills 

mis     t^d^uck  iaccus.\  cooJc<^n,-^x^son  (   ^Jid-duck       tO      the 

m     watashtie     kudasai.  i  ronk  " 

tOf       Iiandlfif/      condescend.  ^ 


Hajimete  0  me 

Havinff'befftin,    JionowitMe     eyes 

ni  kakarimashiia. 


''  This   is   the   first   time    I 
have  had  the  honour  to  meet 


in    (/)  Jiave-hung. 


you. 

(A  phrase  which  it  is  considered 
polite  to  use  when  introduced  to  a 
new  acquaintance.) 


^105.  Ni  has   many   other   idiomatic    uses,    of  which    the 
following  are  the  chief,  viz. 

With  a  passive  verb,  ni  corresponds  to  "  by,"  thus  : 

Osoroshtku  dbvio        ka       \       <«  Oh  !       I       have      been 

FrlgMfiOly  reaUy,  mosqitUoes  f   frightfully       Stung       by        the 

ni    sasaremashiia.  ^  mosquitoes." 

hy    have-^feen-shinif. 

A?ne  ni /uri-komeraremashtta.  j      *'  We  were  kept  in  by 

Italn   bj/  were-kept-in.  [  the  rain." 


A   kindred  idiom   is   found   in  the   ni  corresponding  to 
our  "  by  "or  **  with,"  in  such  phrases  as  : 

Me  ni  miru    mono,    mimi\       «« what     one     sees     with 
F.yeshy,    8ee    nutms;     ear*  (  ^^e's    eyes,   and   hears   with 
;//    kiku  mono.  \  q^c's  ears." 

'ty,  Jiear    thi/nga. 
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^  1 06.  With  a  causative  verb,  m  denotes  the  person  who  is 

caused  to  perform  the  action,  thus  : 

o  r-      (      **I  will  make  the  boy  look 

Boy  ni  sagasasemasho.    -j  a^    •*  »» 

\  107.  SuflSxed  to  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb,  ni  means 
**  (in  order)  to,"  thus  : 

Ueno      no         sakura  wo    \       «« j  ^ant  to  go  to  see 

Ue^xo         >s      cl^erry-IAo^ms    {accus.^  {   ^^^  cherrV-bloSSOms  at 

mi    ni    tkiUii,  I  Ueno." 

nee     to    wtitU-io-go. 

N.  B.  It  is  only  with  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  that  ni  has  this 
meaning.  When,  as  often  happens,  it  follows  the  present  tense  used  as 
an  infinitive,  it  preserves  its  original  force,  thus  : 

Michi     ga      waruk&te,  aruku  ni\      ,,^^    ^^^      ^^      ^^ 

Boocto  {nom>i  heing-had,  tvaUc  in,  (  bad,    it   is    fearfully   hard 

hon^      ga        oremasu.  •  I  walking."  ' 

bones  (nam.)  hreak  (in trans).  ) 

Mada      neru     ni     wa  Jiayai,      \      "  It  is  still  too  early  to 

SfXn     tosieep   to    as-for  {it  is)  early,  j  go  to  bed." 

^  108.  Nt    suffixed    to   nouns    serves    to    form    expressions 
corresponding  to  European  adverbs,  as  : 

m 

datji,    **  importance,"  **  care  ;"  </jf/V«/,   "carefully." 
Ae/a,     **  a  bad  hand  (at)  ;"         he/a  ni,    **  unskilfully." 
ma,     **  the  present  moment,"  /iw^  «/,    ''presently." 


*'now;" 


j'dzu,     **  a  good  hand  (at) ;"      jozu  ni,    **  skilfully." 
rippa,  ''splendour;"  rippani,  ** splendidly." 

(See  also  ^  64.) 

\  109.  When  several  things  are  enumerated,  ni  often  means 
'*  besides  the  foregoing,"  *'  and  :" 

(Lit.  Besides*  beer*,  be- 
sides* wine",  \ve-will-go» 
carrying'  gun-watei^  i.e. 
**We  will  take  beer,  claret, 
and  soda-water." 
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Ti      1        2         r      a      -1  f      "  The  cherry  is  the  king  of 
Hana^    wa^     sakura^    «J^    flowers,  and   the   warrior  the 
hiio^  wa"  bushi\     (A  proverb.)  ( ^'       ^^  jy^^n/' 

Lit.  As-for*  flowers^  (the  best  is)  the  cherry-blossom*  ; 
and-to-the-foregoing-it-may-be-added-that*,  as-foi*  human- 
beings^  (the  best  are)  warriors'. 

NO, 

^  no.   No  means  *'  of/'  or  denotes  the  possessive  case  : 

A        A  1      2   71   V-    -3         f      **The   president"   of^    the 
Amenka^  no^  DaUoryo'.        |  ^^j^^^  g^^l^^^.  „ 

Nek(p-  no^  istinie^,  **  A  cat'V  clawb^" 

Ari^  nd^  mama?.  {Ari  \?>\  ^  y.  ^^  tjtt  c  ^  -  »* 
the   indefinite    form    of  the  >  .        ,,  t *.       •.•    « 

1  .,  ^        y,K  W'^->  Just  as   It  IS. 

verb  aru,  **  to  be.  )  T 

Tjr  .,     ,  J     .  y.         (      *' Something  I  have  only  just 

Kaila  hakan  no     shina,    Kought."  afore  lit.  -An  article 
Boiigju  oray      's     article.   ( of  quite  recent  buying.") 

We  have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the  post- 
position ga,  the  genitive  origin  of  many  apparently  nomi- 
native expressions  in  Japanese.  The  same  tendency  is 
exemplified  by  no,  though  less  frequently  in  the  Colloquial 
than  in  the  Written  Language,  thus  : 

^  **Itis  dangerous  to 
cross  the  line  when 
the  train  is  passing." 
(Afore  lit.  "  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the 
Vtrain.") 


ICisha    no    tsUko    sum  tokiy   senro 

Train       '»   passage  does    time,    line 

wo  yokogitcha  abunai.  . 

{acctis.)  as-for-crossiny,  {is)  dangerous. 
(It  would  be  more  polite  to  say  abwtd 
gozaimasTi.) 


^  III.  No  \s  used  in  attributive  phrases  either  in  lieu  of,  or 
suffixed  to,  the  other  postpostions,  it  being  a  rule  that  none 
of  the  postpositions  excepting  no  can  connect  two  nouns  in 
such  phrases.     An  example  or  two  will  make  this  clearer  : 
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(i)  Kono  ura  ni  ike    ga    gozahnasu.  f      '*  There  is  a  pond 
Tltis  h€%ek  in, pond  {nom,)        is.  |  at  the  back  of  this." 

(2)  Kono   ura   no   ike  zt\j,  aso  (      **  The  pond  at  the  back 
gozaimasii.  \  of  this  is  shallow. " 

w  I  *  *  I  have  rc- 
i'O  Kuni  kara  dempo  pa  kimashiia.  \  ^^.  _  j  «  *^i  ^  _ 
^^^  .,      .     x>        . ,  /       X »      ^  -\  ceivcd  a  telegram 

( from  home. 
(4)  Kuni  kara  no  dempo.  **  A  telegram  from  home." 

In  the  above  predicative  phrases  (the  first  and  the  third), 
each  English  preposition  is  rendered  by  the  Japanese  post- 
position properly  corresponding  to  it.  But  turn  the  phrase 
attributively  (the  second  and  fourth),  and  no  either  supplants, 
or  is  suffixed  to,  that  postposition  {no  for  ni  in  the  second, 
kara  no  for  kara  in  the  fourth). 

In  this  manner  no,  *'  of,"  comes  to  express  almost  every 
idea  of  relation  ;  or  rather  all  the  various  ideas  of  relation 
come  to  be  summed  up  by  the  Japanese  mind  under  the 
one  idea  of  **  of;"  thus  : 

Aiami  no  onsen.  ''  The  hot  springs  at  Atami." 

Fuji  no yuki.  '*  The  snow  (?«  Fuji." 

*' Nichi'Nichi"      no  f '*  A     leading    article    in     the 

shascisu.  \  *'  Daily  News.' " 

Oya  no  vio.  *'  The  mourningy^r  a  parent." 

Wahohi  no  dampan.  **  Deliberations  about  peace." 

Korera-byo  no yohb.  ' '  Precautions  against  cholera. " 

Even  the  idea  of  apposition  finds  its  place  under  this 
heading,  for  instance  : 

Kerai  no  Tosuke.  **  His  retainer  Tosuke." 

Indeed  apposition  is  often  expressed  in  English  itself  by 
a  similar  idiom  with  **  of,"  as  when  we  say 

"  The  province  of  Yamato."    Famato  no  kuni. 
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^112.  No   is   used   substantively   with   the   meaning  of  the 
English  woid  **  one  "  or  "  ones  "  (see  also  ^  137),  thus  : 

Waruino.  *'  A  bad  one." 

ydbu  na  no.       **  A  solid  one." 

N,  B.    For  the  na  oijobu  na^  see  \  i<yj, 

Kore      wa      ii    no     da,  I       **  'This    is    a    good 


This     ns'fw,  good  one     is.  j   one. " 


} 


Iku 

JSow-m^tny 


,  ,.  .,  ,    w    (      "  It  is  a  thing  I  have 

iahi    mo     viiia  no  desu,  )  ^^g„  number    of 

times  even,     stnv  one     is.      /  fiirif»c  " 

Under  this  heading,  note  the  following  specimens  of  a 
curious  idiom  : 

InshP  no^/urui^  no*,  as  lit.  as  possible,  *'old*  ones*  of* 
stampsV'  i.e.  **  stamps  that  are  old,"  hence  **some  old 
stamps. " 

KwashP  no^  shinki^  ni^yaiia^  no*,  as  lit.  as  possible,  **  in* 
newness*  have-burnt*^  one*  of*  cake^  i.e.,  '*  a  cake  that  has 
been  freshly  baked,"  or  more  simply,  '*  a  freshly  baked 
cake. " 

There  is  just  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  in 
intention  between  these  circumlocutions  and  the  simpler 
expressions 

Furui  inshi.  "  01  d  stamps. " 

Shinki  niyaiia  Iwashi.        "  A  freshly  baked  cake." 

The  circumlocutory  form  with  the  two  no's  seems  to 
contain  a  tacit  reference  to  stamps  that  are  not  old  and  cakes 
that  are  ;/o/ freshly  baked, — a  sort  of  emphatic  dwelling  on 
the  ideas  of  oldness  and  of  freshness  respectively. 

^113.  No  often  serves  to  form  expressions  corresponding 
to  English  adjectives,  as  Nihon  no,  '*  of  Japan,"  i.e., 
"Japanese"  (see  ^  62,  and  T[  197  et  seq,).     Sometimes,  in 
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quite  familiar  talk,  it  occurs  as  a  final  particle  with  a  certain 
emphatic  force,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Colloquial 
English  phrase  **  and  so  there!"  or  *'and  what  do  you 
tbink  of  ihatr  A  good  example  of  this  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  this  Handbook,  in  Chap.  II  of  the  ^^  Boian-doro" 
in  the  conversation  between  O  Yone  and  Shijo,  where 
attention  is  drawn  to  it  in  a  foot-note. 

^  114.  At  other  times, — and  this  is  a  very  favourite  idiom, — 
no  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  word  koto 
meaning  ''act,"  "  fact."  This  construction  is  specially  apt 
to  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  substantive  verb  da  or  desu, 
and  is  generally  best  rendered  in  English  by  the  phrase 
"it  is  that,"  or  "  is  it  that  ?"  For  instance,  a  man  has  made 
an  appointment,  but  a  note  comes  from  him  about  the  time 
he  is  expected  to  arrive.  One  of  the  bystanders,  observing 
this,  says  : 

Konai         no  darb.      j      "I  suppose   it  is  that  he 

WiXl-not-Cfmte   fact      prdbcMy-is.  |  isn't  COming. " 

A".  B.  Though  the  sense  is  properly  that  of  koto,  may  not  no^  after 
all,  be  here  derived  from  the  word  motto  by  apocope  of  the  first  syllable? 
For  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  ^  54  concerning  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  koto  and  mono^  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  can  scarcely  be  denied  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  not  infrequently  hears  such  expressions  as  konai 
monlol  dard. 

In  such  contexts,  the  word  no  may  be,  and  in  familiar 
conversation  generally  is,  clipped  of  its  vowel,  so  that  it 
sinks  into  the  single  letter  ri.  Thus  the  above  example 
might  equally  well  be  Konai  n'  dard,  or  more  politely  Konai 
n*  deshb  (conf.  f  343-5)- 

Nani    wo    sum  n'  desu  ?\       "  What  is  it  that  you  are 

Whfit  {acats,)    do     fact   is?       j  doing  ?" 
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-.  .  .,        ^  (      ''Am    I    to  go    straight 

straiont-iy     ao  an    i.       ?      ^  j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^jg^^  ^^^  ^„ 

^r«     nop  {      ''Is  there?"  "Do  you  mean  to  say 

la      fact?         I  that  there  is  ?" 

A^.  B.  As  shown  is  this  last  example,  no  cannot  be  clipped  of  its 
vowel  when  standing  at  the  very  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  exact  force  of  no  preceding  the  verb  da  or  desU  may 
be  practically  exemplified  by  comparing,  say,  Nani  wo 
shimasu  P  "What  are  you  doing?"  with  Nani  wo  sum  n 
desu  P  "  What  is  it  that  you  are  doing?" 

^115.  The  verb  da,  "is,"  and  the  postposition  «(?  combine 
to  form  the  word  dano,  which  serves  for  purposes  of  enu- 
meration. Dano  must,  like  the  Latin  que,  be  repealed  after 
each  of  the  items  enumerated,  thus  : 

Shishi dano,  iora  dano,  zo]  "Lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
dano,  rakuda  dano.  S  and  camels." 

There  is  a  difference  between  dano  and  /«(see^  109) 
used  enumeratively.  Ni  is  simply  copulative,  dano  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  Thus,  when  a  Japanese 
says  sake  dano,  sakana  dano,  kwashi  dano,  he  means 
to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  idea  of  a  variously  assorted 
feast,  including  possibly  other  good  things  besides  the 
liquor,  fish,  and  cakes  enumerated.  But  when  he  says 
sake  ni,  sakana  ni,  kwashi,  he  speaks  of  just  those  three 
and  no  more.  Observe,  moreover,  that  the  word  dano 
is  somewhat  vulgar.  The  polite  equivalent  is  de  gazaimasu 
no,  but  this  is  less  often  used.  No  sometimes  serves 
as  an  enumerative  after  other  than  the  substantive  verbs. 
Thus  ; 


SHI. 


8i 


Kimi  ga      warukaiia     710,^ 

Mental-fe^inos    {tfom),    taere-lKid       and, 

nan      no      io,     osoroshti      me      ni 

wliat     iind    tliat,      fearful  eyes       to 

aite  Mia, 

Jiaving-met  (/)  Jtave-conie,       (FamiL) 


*  *  Talk  of  feeling 
frightened  and  so  forth, 
•I  have  had  a  rough 
time  of  it,  I  can  tell 
you." 


/ 

JV.  B.  No,  in  its  proper  sense  of  "  of,"  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the 
higher  style  by  the  Chinese  word  teki,  ft^.  Sometimes  the  two  are  used 
together,  as  seiji-teki  kakumei,  or  seiji-teki  no  kakumei,  lit.  "  a  revolu- 
tion of  politics,"  i.e.,  "  a  political  revolution." 

SHI. 

^116.  Shi,  a  postposition  which  is  not  capable  of  translation 
into  English,  has  a  sort  of  enumerative  force,  and  serves  as 
a  kind  of  pause,  thus  : 

Kono      nikai        wa,        Fuji       mo\      '*  From  the  second 

J7i{s  secoiid-stm^ey  as-fw,  Fujiyama  also   StOrey    here    yOU   Can 

mieru  shiy  umi  mo   mieru  shi ;  makoto\^^Q     Fujiyama     and 

is-viaiMe,        sea    also     is-visMe;       truth     [yOU  Can  see  the    Sea, 

ni    a    hesJiiki  desu,  \ — truly    a    beautiful 


<»,  good     view 


is. 


View. 


Sh'is  frequently  appended  to  the  verbal  form  in  mai  (the 
''improbable  present  or  future").  Thus,  when  bandying 
words  with  a  jinrikTsha-man  who  should  attempt  to  make 
an  overcharge,  one  might  say  : 


Hajimeie        kuruma     wo   \ 

For-tlie-first-thne    vehicle  (a ecus.) 

ianomi    ya  shimai     shi, 

ask    as-for,i^I)2'n*ohaJ]iy'do-not; 

iaigai  sbba 

for-the-^nost-part         marJiet-price 

mo       shiitc     irti     iva! 

also    litiowlny    am,  {emph.) 


"You  don't    imagine,    do 

you  ?  that  this  is  the  first  time 

.1  have  hired  a  jinrikTsha,  and 

that  I  don't  know  the  proper 

fare  !" 


Occasianally  s^/ seems  to  terminate  a  sentence;  but  this 
is  only  bcca'jse  the  speaker,   after  finishing  the  first  clause, 
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finds   himself  at   a   loss   concerning   the   second,    and    so 
perforce  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished. 

N.  B.  Do  not  confound  the  postposition  shi  with  shi  the  "  inde- 
finite form  "  of  the  verb  swu^  "  to  do,"  which  appears  in  such  idioms  as 
mi  mo  shi,  kiki  mo  suru,  "  one  l)oth  sees  it  and  hears  it." 

TO. 

^117.  To  originally  had  the  sense  of  our  demonstrative 
pronoun  "that,"  but  it  now  has  the  sense  of  our  conjunction 
'*  that :" 


Uso     da     to     iimasu.    )      -  He  says  that  it  is  a  lie." 

Xie       is     that       aays.       ) 

Honlo  da  to  omoimasu,  \      <.  i  ,hi„i.  that  it  is  true." 

Tnith   U  tlutt       Ihhik.       I 

* 

N.  B.  Originally  therefore  the  sense  was  :  "  It  is  a  lie.  He  says 
that."  "  It  is  truth.  I  think  that."  The  conversion  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  into  the  conjunction  came  about  gradually  in  the  case 
of  to,  as  in  the  case  of  its  English  equivalent  "  that." 

In  the  above,  and  in  most  similar  phrases,  English  idiom 

generally  prefers  to  omit  the  word  **  that ;"  but  to  cannot  so 

be  omitted  in  Japanese.     The  following  are  instances  of  to 

meaning  literally  *'  that,"  but  not  lending  itself  to  expression 

in  idiomatic  English  : 


/i**,,,^    o.,-    ^.^    ^^    ,.,^     (      *' What    is    your    name?" 
Uniae    san    710    na     zva,    i  i-,  ,.  ^     r      1  r 

xr^.,      7ir«     ^o  <.,««,^  «„  Av    yifiorc  lit.  "  As  for  the  name  of 

xou       Mr.      '8  name  as-fov,  •<  _  _ 

nan    to     m  Jta/^iSai^/to  a  com- )  Mr.    you,    what   [do  people] 

wliat  that  say    ?        mon person.)  ^  say  that  it  is  .?" 

"  Tokyo  Afaru '*  to  i     *' ^    ^^^^^^     called     the     *  Tokyo 
-ToicyoMaru-     ./*.!.  I  ^^aru/ "    more    lit.     "A    vessel    [of 

mbsu  ftme,  1  ^^hich    people]    say    that    it  is    the 

say    vessel.  T  Tokyo  Maru.' " 

(Conf.  p.  58  for  this  important  idiom.) 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  such  onomatopoetic  adverbs  as 
hatto,  kiltOy  pataitOy  etc.,  where  the  to  (strengthened  into //^) 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  separate  word,  thus  : 


I 
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ri-,..  -         .       w.  8      f      **  I     Started,"     more    lit     **  I 
HaHta'  omo„mshUa\     |  ^^^^^^^,  j^^^.  ^'j^  .^^  ^^.  ^„ 

7ir   Z-2L  -7 1  iv/ 2       •  •      -3      f      '*!  wIll  certainlv*  come'* 

( later-on . 

PataHid"  ochimashita\  *  *  It  h\V  flop\  " 

Under  this  heading,  too,  comes  the  idiomatic  use  of  to  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  ;  for  some  verb  must  always  be 
mentally  supplied  after  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common 
colloquial  phrase  Nan  to  ?  '*  What  did  you  {or  he)  say  ?" 
standing   for  Nan  to   osshatta  P  (polite),  or  Nan  to  itta  P 

^118.  To  ate,  **  saying  that;"  to  omotte,  "thinking  that;" 
to  Mite,  **  asking  (lit.  hearing)  whether,"  and  similar 
gerundial  phrases,  are  often  contfacted  to  tote  (vulgarly  //<?)  : 

O  yu  ni      iku  \ 

HoiwuraMe  hot-water  to,  (7)  go  f      "  He  went  out  saying  that 
totSy         deniashtta,  (  he  was  going  to  the  bath." 

{saying)  tJiat,  tvent-ottt.  / 

Tote  frequently  has  a  sort  of  oppositive  force,  as  in  the 
following  examples,  where  it  may  be  best  parsed  as  standing 
for  to  itte  ?no,  **even  saying  that,"  i.e.,  ''even  supposing 
that."     (Conf.  also  1  289.) 

Jkura     gakumon      sHita 

Hoto-mtwh        8t\i/dy       Iiavc'done 


tote,  okonai      ga 

even-aauinff-that,  conduct   (nam.) 

warukereba,  nanni     ?no 

if-ia-badf  anything 

narimasen. 

beconies-not. 


*'  However    much    a    man 

may   study  {more  iit.,   saying 

^that  a   man  may   study   how 

much),    nothing  will  come  of 

it  if  he  is  badly  behaved." 


Zohei-kyoku     wa,     viuyaini    ni 

Mint  aa-for,        veeklesaly 

itta       kara  tote, 

went       because  even-atiylng-tJuU, 

haiken         wa         dekimasen. 

adoi'ing-look    as-fo»*,    fortlicomes-not.    I 


*'You  can  not  get 
shown  over  the  Mint 
"simply  by  going  there  and 
asking  to  see  it. 


»> 
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iV.  B.    Women  and  the  lower  classes  often  end  a  sentence  by  tie, 
when  they  should  say  to  iiniasu  or  to  iimaskita. 

^119.  To  sometimes  means  '*  and."  When  it  has  this  sense, 
it  is,  like  the  Latin  que,  generally  repeated  after  each  noun. 
Even  when  not  so  repeated,  it  always  belongs  to  the  word 
immediately  preceding  it,  not  to  the  word  following  it. 
Europeans  often  make  the  mistake  of  commencing  a  clause 
with  io^  in  imitation  of  the  European  idiom  which  introduces 
clauses  by  the  conjunction  *'and."  But  this  sounds 
ludicrous  in  Japanese  : 

Anaia  to^  ivaiakushi  io.        *  *  You  and  I. " 
Fiiransu  tOy  Doiisu  io.        * '  France  and  Germany. " 

Certain   idiomatic   uses  of  /o  may  best  be  classed  under 
this  head,  thus  : 

Musuko     to   ftitari.  )       ,.rr.  .•  ». 

, ::  }      **  1  wo  countms:  my  son. 

Son  _     itnd  iwo-persans.     )  o       / 

Afio    Jiiio      io   ikimashiia,)       ,,^         ^     -.i    i-      n 

mat  person  and  (/)   tvent,     )  ^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^h  him. 

Okirti     io         supu     ni.    )       ,,  .  t  « 

„.  ,      .         ,.  ^  ,     I  As  soon  as  I  got  up. 

liise      (tntl        tmntedtately.  )  or 

Kore  io    ica   chigaimasu.)      ,,t    .     ,.«.        .r  ..    „ 

Tins    and  as-for,    {it)differs.  \  ^^  ^^  different  ffom  thlS. 

Observe   also   such    adverbial   phrases   as   shi-aivase    io, 
'Muckily." 

\  120.  7b  sometimes  comes  to  mean  ''if"  or  **when."  It 
has  this  sense  only  after  the  present  tense  of  verbs  and 
adjectives,  thus  : 

So  sum  io,  shikar  aremasti,}      "You   will    get    scolded    if 

So     do      if,       get-scdlded,       )  you  do  that. " 

Sugu         ikanai        io, ' 


InimediaU'lif       go-not  if, 

okurciiiasu. 

fti-t'-taif. 


**  You  will  be  too  late  if  you 
don't  go  at  once. " 


WA.  35 


**\Vhen  I  said  so,  he 
'immediately  gave  me  a 
scolding." 


So  mdshhftasu  io,       sugu   ni    ' 

S^  amid       tcAeM^     iamtHtdk^eljf 

shlkararemashlUa. 

^121.  Observe  the  use  of /o  in  such  phrases  as  the  following, 
where  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  English  rendering  : 

Chiri     isumoUe,      yama  io' 

JHasi    accwmulating,   tuonntain 

narti. 


*  *  Dust    accumulating    be- 
.comes  a  mountain.'' 

(A  proverb  used  to  inculcate  the 


becomes.  importance  of  little  things.) 


Mizu     ga        deiCy      nhca 

Water  (ncm.)     issuiMg,     garden 

ga     umi  to   natie  shimahna- 

(ftimi.)    sea  haS'4ferome. 

shiUl. 


*  *  The  garden  has  become 
a  perfect  sea  through  the 
overflowing"  (of  the  neigh- 
bouring stream,  etc. ). 


Observe  the  strong  affirmative  force  of  to  (generally 
followed  by  mo)  at  the  end  of  an  assertion,  thus  : 

!*  *  Are  there  any  ?  —  Of 
course  there  are!"  or,  **I 
should  just  think  there 
were  !" 

To  lua  or  ioie  sometimes  replaces  io  mo  in  such  strongly 
affirmative  phrases. — For  io  mo  and  io  ica  iedomo  in  con- 
cessive phrases,  see  ^288  and  ^  289. 

WA, 

^  122.  FTfl  was  originally  a  noun  signifying  **  thing,"  hence 
**  that  which,"  "  he,  she,  or  they  who  ";  but  it  is  now  used 
as  a  separative  or  isolating  particle,  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  French  quani  d,  or,  when  repeated  anti- 
thetically, to  the  Greek  jjiv  and  Si,  Perhaps  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  character  of  a  Japanese  word  or  phrase 
isolated  by  means  of  zva  is  given  by  such  French  construc- 
tions as  '•Lui,  qu'est  ce  qu'il  en  dit  ?"  "Ces  gens  qui 
viennent  d'arriver,    personne    n*en    sait  rien,  " — where  the 
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words  "  lui "  and  **  ces  gens  qui  viennent  d'arriver"  are,  as 
it  were,  lifted  out  of  the  regular  current  of  the  sentence  and 
set  in  a  place  apart.     '*  As  for,"  **  with  regard  to,"  **so  far 

as is  concerned,"  are  the  most  explicit  English 

equivalents  of  wa^  which  has  accordingly  been  rendered  by 
'*  as  for"  in  most  of  the  literal  translations  of  the  examples 
scattered  throughout  the  present  work.  But  in  practice  its 
force  is  generally  sufficiently  indicated  in  an  English 
translation  by  an  emphasis  on  the  equivalent  of  the  word  to 
which  wa  is  suffixed,  or  by  placing  that  word  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  or  clause.  A  slight  pause,  which 
may  sometimes  be  indicated  by  a  comma,  is  usually  made 
after  wa  : 


Budo-shu    wo    sukoshi    aiatametey\ 

Wine       {accus.)  a-little        tvanning, 

hiiru        wa        sono        mama        de 


"Warm  the  claret 
a  little;  but  so  far 
as   the   beer    is    con- 


beer         as- for,        tliat  condition        in\              j      .v    ^        mi      j 

yoroshti.  cerned,    that   will    do 

{is)good.  j  as  It  is. 

Konnichi       wa,  yoi\      *' To-day   it   is    fine   weather." 

To-dMy       a8-fw,  ooodUi.e.y     **  Whatever    it    may    have 

ienki  de    gozaimasu.  fbeen  other  days,   to-day   at  least 

ueatJier           {it)  Is,  jit  is  fine.") 


Oki    wa,     yohodo     nami  ga 
^^ng  as'foi',  plentifnllf/  waves{nom.) 

arai       yd        desii    hara,    fune 

rough  aiypeitruncc    is    because,      vessel^pvohMy    the    vessel     will 

wa  demasumai.  I  not  sail." 

as-for,   prob<tblif~u'on't~f/o-ont.  / 


*'  Out  at  sea  the  waves 
seem    pretty    rough  ;    so 


Ima   wa     ie-siiM  de  gozaiviasu,      j      ''Now    I    am    at 

Now  as-for,  liand'etnpttj       am.  1  leisure." 

Koko    no    ido      iva,  \      **  The  water  in  this  well  comes 

from  the  aqueduct." 
•  {Not  "  The  well  here  is  an  aqueduct "  (I> 
as  the  beginner  might  suppose,  if  he  mis- 
took wa  for  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case.) 


JSere       's     ivell    as'for, 

suido        desYi, 

water^'Oftd       is. 


WA.  87 

!*  *  This  being  so,  I  am  in  a 
quandary."  (The  de  ztfa  may 
be  contracted  into  ja ;  see 
189.) 

^  .  ^  (      "  I  don't  smoke."  (J fore  Id. 

Tabako    wa    nomwiasen.  ).,  ^^    ^^^     tobacco,     I     don't 

Tobatco  as-fm^,    drtnk-not.      (  smokc  it.") 

Fohi    wa    zonjimasen,     i      *' I  don't  know  zt'<?//. " 

WeR    as-foTf    {/)fcnotC'iiOt.    \ 

Kore    wa        wasei^        are  \ 

This  as-far,  ^apan-fnake;  thm  f      '  *  This  (is)  of  native  make, 
wa      hakurai  {de  gozaimasu).  i  that  is  an  imported  article." 

as'for,  importation         {is).  ' 

Nishi      zva  Fuji,  ki'ta  \      '« To  the  west  stands 

'^'''t,  ^Tt^' ^  JV^«y«m«/^  "^^*  V  Fujiyama,   to  the  north 
wa     Tsukuha  de  gozaimasu.  ( Mount  Tsiikuba." 

ns-foVf  T»ttk%tba  (it)  is.  ) 

^  123.  In  an  interrogative  sentence,  wa  would  sometimes 
seem  to  be  the  means  of  asking  a  question ;  but  an  ellipsis 
must  always  be  supplied.  For  instance,  Inu  wa  ?  pro- 
nounced in  an  interrogative  tone  of  voice,  practically 
signifies  **  Where  is  the  dog  ?"  But  literally  it  is,  *'  As  for 
the  dog,  (where  is  he  ?)" 

Wa  also  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  with 
a  certain  interjectional,  exclamatory,  or  emphatic  force. 
This  idiom  is  heard  only  in  quite  familiar  talk,  and 
especially  from  the  lips  of  women  ;  thus  : 

Waiashi  wa^    kono  ho      ga         ii     wa  /  )      "  1  like  this 

Me       as-fin*,  this    side  {iwm^s)goodintleod! )  qhq    f  do," 

%  124.  The  peculiar  power  of  wa  to  separate  or  limit  ideas  is 
well-shown  in  some  of  the  negative  phrases  given  in  the 
Chapter  on  Syntax,  ^  433,  and  also  in  such  favourite  verbal 
idioms  as  the  following  : 
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Aric  ni   wa    arimasu    ga,     sukund\ 

Is     in  aa-for,        is        whereas,   scarce 

gozaimasun  (or  Aru  koto  zva,  etc. ) 


**  There  are  some, 
it   is  true,   but  they 


are  scarce." 


**  Is  it  raining? 
-Yes,  it  is  rain' 


Ame    zva,   fuile  imasu  ka  P — Furu  nt 

Rain  as'fcr,  faUing       is       ?  Fails    in 

7va    fuile    imasu      ga^       hidoi      koio\ 

as-foTf  faUing        is        wJiereas,]  intense      factiiftg^    but    it    is  nOt 

iva  gozaimasen.  I  raining  hard." 

HS'for,       iS'twt.  f 

Koiowatte    okimashita,  )      <  <  j  refused  " 

Hefusinff  {I)  put.  J 

Koiawaile  wa  old-  (  * '  I  re/used,  but . . . . "  (the  sentence 
masJuia  ga. , . .  \  remaining  unfinished. ) 

The  former  of  these  two  phrases  states  the  fact  of  the 
refusal,  and  nothing  more.  The  latter  emphasises  it ;  but 
the  emphasis  is  the  emphasis  of  hesitation,  as  if  one  should 
say,  '*I  did  indeed  refuse,  but  my  refusal  was  tempered  by 
politeness,"  or  *'  I  left  myself  a  loophole  for  taking  back  the 
refusal,"  etc.,  etc. 

Tsukai        wa       Mia        ga,       ibnin   /      *'0h!    yes;    a 

Mcssengei*    as-for,    came    alUwugh,  i>ersow-J  fnesse?lger       Came, 

wa        ki        zva    shinai.         ]  but  the  man  him- 

in-question  tts-fot;  coming  as-fov,  tloes-not.  (self  didn'L" 

Very  often  we  hear  ki  zva  shinai  (and  similar  constructions 
with  other  verbs),  where  simple  konai^  etc.,  would  seem 
sufficiently  clear  according  to  European  ideas.  But  the 
Japanese  prefer  the  more  emphatic  form  with  wa^  whenever 
any  mental  reservation  or  allusion  implies  the  existence 
somewhere  or  other  of  contradiction  or  opposition  to  the 
idea  which  is  actually  expressed,  as  illustrated  in  the  two 
foregoing  examples. 

N.  B,  When  thus  suffixed  to  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb  {ki  is  the 
indefinite  form  of  the  irregular  verb  kuru,  "  to  come  **),  wa  is  often 
pronounced  ya  ;  thus  ki  ya  shinai  for  ki  wa  shinai. 
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^125.  A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
indeed  of  those  which  any  page  of  Japanese  affords,  will 
convince  the  student  that  wa  is  not,  as  some  European 
writers  have  erroneously  imagined,  a  sign  of  the  nominative 
case.  The  following  example,  which  is  the  last  we  shall 
quote,  illustrates  this  fact  almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
It  is  race-day,  let  us  suppose.  You  meet  a  friend  walking 
in  the  direction  of  the  race-course,  and  you  say  to  him  : 

Anaia     wa,      keiba     desii     ha  ?. 

You     €iS'for,  Iwrse-'race   is  ? 

i.e.,  if  interpreted  on  the  hypothesis  of  wa  being  a  sign  of 
the  nominative  case,  * '  Are  you  a  horse-race  .?"  (  I  )  The 
proper  meaning  of  course  is  *  *  As  for  you,  is  it  the  races 
(that  you  are  going  to)  ?"  or  more  simply  *'  Off  to  the 
races,  eh  ?"  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  nominative  force  of  wa  is  that  the  word  followed 
by  wa  must,  in  not  a  few  instances,  be  rendered  by  a 
nominative  in  English,  though  it  is  never  properly  a 
nominative  in  the  Japanese  construction.  The  nearest 
approach  made  by  the  Colloquial  Japanese  Language  to  the 
possession  of  a  nominative  particle  is  in  the  particle  ga  (see 
p.  66),  But  even  this,  as  has  been  there  explained, 
originally  meant  *'  of,''  that  is  to  say,  was  a  sign  of  the 
genitive,  not  of  the  nominative. 

^  126.  Europeans  often  find  it  hard  to  decide  whether  to 
say  wa  or  ga ;  and  it  is  true  that  two  Japanese  phrases, 
one  with  wa,  the  other  with  ga,  must  often  be  rendered 
by  the  same  English  words.  There  is,  however,  a  slight 
difference  of  intention.  When  (if  we  may  so  phrase  it)  a 
speaker  has  in  his  mind  a  predicate  and  gives  it  a  subject, 
he  uses  ga ;  when  the  subject  is  uppermost  in  his  mind  and 
he  gives  it  a  predicate,  he  uses  wa.     As  a  general  empirical 
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rule,  seemingly  but  not  really  contradicting  the  above 
enunciation  of  principle,  the  use  of  ^a  necessitates  emphasis 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  translation ^  whereas  the  use  oitva 
necessitates  emphasis  on  the  predicate.  The  Japanese  them- 
selves, as  stated  in  ^  27,  are  not  much  given  to  the  use  of  such 
vocal  emphasis.     They  prefer  a  change  in  the  actual  words. 

To  take  an  example  : — if  you  are  expecting  your  Japanese 
teacher,  the  servant  will  probably  inform  you  of  his  arrival 
by  saying  Sensei  wa  miemasKUa^  "The  teacher  has  come" 
(lit,  appeared).  The  etymological  sense  is,  "As  for  the 
teacher,  he  has  come."  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  (subject) 
was  in  the  servant's  thoughts  as  a  daily  visitant,  and  now 
here  he  is.  But  should  the  same  personage  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  or  at  some  other  unusual  hour,  the 
servant  will  say  Sensei  ga  miemasKita  \  i.e.,  ^^^\it  teacher 
has  come," — more  properly  and  etymologically,  "The 
coming  of  the  teacher."  In  the  servant's  mind  his  coming 
at  such  an  hour  (predicate)  is  the  curious  and  important 
thing.  So  too  of  an  unexpected  death  one  would  say,  for 
instance,  Hayashi  san  ga  shinijnashita^  "  Mr.  Hayashi  is 
dead."  But  if  he  had  long  been  known  to  be  past  recovery, 
the  phrase  would  be  Hayashi  san  iva  shinimashila,  "  Mr. 
Hayashi  is  dead"  Similarly  Kore  ga  ii  means  "  This  is 
good  ;"  whereas  Kore  wa  ii  means  "  This  is^06>d/."  The 
distinction  flows  naturally  from  the  original  force  of  the  two 
particles,  Kore  ga  ii  being  properly  "the  goodness  of 
this,"  while  Kore  wa  ii  is  properly  "  as  for  this,  it  is  good." 

In  comparative  sentences  the  rule  is  quite  simple.  The 
subject  takes  ga,  while  the  word  denoting  the  thing  with 
which  the  subject  is  compared  is  generally  separated  off  by 
means  of  iva  :  thus  :  Kore  yori  wa,  are  ga  ii^  "  That  is 
better  than  ihis.'^ 
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^127.  The  student  who  has  followed  this  explanation  with 
due  regard  to  the  original  genitive  force  otga,  will  perceive 
that  there  is  nothing  specially  emphatic  about  ^a  in  the 
Japanese  idiom,  though  an  emphasis  on  the  word  preceding 
it  is  its  nearest  equivalent  in  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
zm  is  emphatic  and  separative  iw  Japanese,  though  there 
will  generally  be  no  emphasis  on  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  phrase  in  English,  when  the  English  noun  is  a 
nominative.  Wa,  however,  corresponds  to  an  emphasised 
word  in  English  whenever  that  word  is  not  a  nominative,  as 
shown  by  several  of  the  examples  given  above. 

^128.  It  may  be  asked  :  what  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  two 
nominatives  in  antithetical  clauses?  The  answer  is  that 
either  ga  may  be  used  in  both,  or  else  wa  may  be  used  in 
both.  Thus  the  fourth  example  on  p.  87,  K'ore  wa  wasei, 
are  wa  hakurai^  ' '  This  is  of  native  make,  that  is  an  imported 
article,"  might  be  altered  to  Korc  ga  wasei,  are  ga  hakurai. 
The  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  emphasis  more  strongly 
on  the  two  subjects  than  on  the  two  predicates. 

N.  D,    Sometimes  ?</«,  occurring  after  an  adjective  in  Zv/,  must  be 
rendered  by  "  if,"  thus : 

Yoroshiku    war,    de^kakctnasho,        f     "  If  you  are  all  right,  let  us 
la-good        If,       tcUl-ao-ouf.  ]  start." 

Elegant  speakers  sometimes  prefer  to  say  yoroshSkuba,  which  is  the 
form  employed  in  the  Book  Language. 


WO. 

^129.    Wo  i^  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  to  a  sign  of  the 
accusative  case,  thus  : 

Tamago     wo      uderu  1     ..^o  boil  eggs." 
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"  To  receive  a  bride,"  u.e,  to  marry." 

(Of  course    said  only    of   the  man.    A   girl's 
marrying  is  generally  called  yome  m  iht,  lit.  "  to  go 
to-receive,  '  ^^  ^  bride.") 

/     **  I  don't  know  what  to  do 


Fome      wo 

Bride    {acats.) 
morau. 


Sofina        kake-ne        wo 

SticFi    excesalffe-iprice  {accus.) 


if  you  ask  such  an  exorbitant 


•M^^na,  i/)am-hampered.    should   not   ask  such  an  ex- 

\orbitant  price. 


Ifi/o      no      kuru        wo 

Person       'a        cornea    (accus.) 

ma/su.  J 

tO'UWUit. 


"To  await  the  coming  of 


some  one." 


^  130.  Originally  wo  was  nothing  more  than  an  interjection 
serving,  as  it  were,  to  interrupt  the  sentence  and  draw 
attention  to  the  word  to  which  it  was  suffixed.  We  must 
therefore  not  be  surprised  at  its  absence  in  many  cases 
where  European  languages  could  not  dispense  with  the 
accusative  case.  It  is  not  that  the  wo  has  been  dropped 
in  such  contexts,  but  that  it  never  was  there,  thus  : 

Bakaiu-nal    (very  rode),     l      <<  Don't  talk  nonsense." 

Folly    aay-^iot.  f 

Meshi  kuu  ioki.     (famil.)      f      "  When  eating  rice," 
nice     eat  time,  \     i.e.,  '*  When  dining." 

Before  the  verb  suru^  *'  to  do,"  wo  is  mostly  absent,  as  : 

TT         T.  f  **  To  make  a  translation," 

Hon-yaku  suru.  {"  To  translate. " 

Saisokti  suru.  ''To  do  urgency,"  i.e.,  ''to  urge  on." 

^  131.  The  student  will  sometimes  meet  with,  and  probably 
be  puzzled  by,  sentences  like  the  following  : 


Daijin-gaia  wo  hajimt\ 

Ministers  {accus.)  heginningitrans.)^ 

sho'kzuan-in  made   soroimashitiu 

all-officials       till       ivere-comjUeto. 


"  All  the  officials  were 
there,  from  the  ministers 
of  state  downwards." 
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Here  the  first  clause  literally  means  "  placing  the 
ministers  of  state  at  the  beginning."  It  is  therefore  not 
unnatural  that  the  word  daijin-gata^  being  what  we  should 
term  an  accusative,  should  take  wo, 

^132.  In  the  Written  Language,  wo  is  often  used  adversa- 
tively  al  the  end  of  a  clause.  But  this  is  rare  in  the 
Colloquial,  which  prefers  to  use  ga  for  that  purpose,  as 
already  explained  in  \  93,  p.  67. 

YA. 

\  133.  Ya  is  an  interrogative  and  exclamatory  particle  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  Written  Language.  In  the 
Colloquial  it  is  less  used,  excepting  in  such  contexts  as 
Haruya!  *'  I  say,  Haru  1"  said  when  calling  a  person  by 
name.  It  also  occurs  corruptly  for  wa  after  the  indefinite 
forms  of  verbs,  as  explained  in  the  N.  B.  on  p.  88. 
Sometimes  it  has  the  sense  of  **  and  "  or  '*  or,'*  thus  : 


Tonari  no    uchi  de^    inu  ya 

Next-iloor  *s     hmise    at,      dog  and 

neko      ga       siiki      to      viieie, 


^ '  They   would   seem    to 
be  very  fond  of  dogs  and 
>-cats    in    the     house    next 


cat  of        fond     that    seemh^g^^^^^     ^^^   ^^         ^  .^^ 

iakusan     ni     kaite     orimasu.       \  ',         r  A        %,     ^ 

a  number  of  them. 

qiuitvtity     in    rearinf/  are.  i 

.J  f      '*....  or   something  or 

....yanamka.  \o\h^r.'' 

YE.'' 
\  134.    1^6^  means  '*  to,"  *' towards,"  hence  sometimes  *'at:" 
Gakko  ye  0  ide    desu    ka  P  {      '  *  Do   you    go 

School    to,      honourable       exit       is         ?       |  tO  SChool  ?" 

*  Some  good  authorities  prefer  the  orthography  E.  In  Classical 
Japanese  the  word  is  spelt  /^  (Jie).  We  follow  Hepburn's  and 
Brinkley's  dictionaries,  as  usnal. 
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Sutensho  ye        iki-gake     ni^^ 

Station    iotvarda     golng-whUe, 

denshin-kyoku         ye  choiio\^^^  telegraph 'officron'nTy 

teiearapi.^ce  at,  Jiist    Uvay  to  the  Station." 


"I  will  just  look  in  at 


yonmasu,  i 


Koko    ye      oiie      oUe      kudasai.     j      *' Please      put     it 

"Here       to   inettbiff  pttUlnff  condescend.  |  down  here." 

N,  B.  The  second  oii^  is  the  same  verb  as  the  fii-st,  but  has  only 
the  force  of  an  aaxih'ary  (see  If  298). 

FOI^I. 

^  135.    Fi?n  means  *'from/'  '*since/'  *'than  :" 

z^     •     J  .  (      *  *  From    Kyoto "  (or  its 

Ji-amigaia  yon.  |  neighbourhood). 

T     r   "A  (      '*  Since   the   day  before 

IssakujUsuyon.  J  yesterday." 

Nani  yori  kekko  na  0  i  **  Thanks  for  your  splen- 
Anythhuj  tiMUf  sjiieftdid  /*aMoi«r<iftfe I  did  present."  {More  Hi, 
shina  wo,  arigaio  gozazmasu.) for  your  more-splendid- 
mtici4i  {accus.)  tiuinhftd       «>«•         Ithan-anything  present.) 

POSTPOSITIONS    COMBINED. 

^  136.  Postpositions  may  be  combined  in  Japanese,  much 
as  in  English  we  say  *'  in  at,"  '*  in  by,  **  away  from,"  etc. 
Some  instances  have  already  occurred  in  the  preceding 
portions  of  this  chapter.     Here  are  a  few  more  : — 


Go    shimpai   ni  iva 

Atiffttst  anxiety     to 

oyobiinasen. 

reaches-not . 


''It  is  not  worth  your   troubling 

about."  (AH  wa  is  more  emphatic  than  ni 
alone  would  be.  For  a  still  more  emphatic 
construction  with  fti  7va^  Fee  •[  124.) 


Oshii         koto      ni     7W?.,..|      «  It  is  a  pity  that...." 

UegrettalAe        fact        as     indeed — J 

N,  B.     Phrases  of  this  kind  are  idiomatic  and  in  constant  use. 
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yrt'iii-ji  yori      mo 

Twelve~1uni/r3  Hum       even, 

natcha        ikemasen, 

*t8-for'hecomiiiff,    is^no^jo. 

Ano       htio       to      wi, 

Tfutt        person    teith    tts^for^ 

kofi'i    de    gozaimasu, 

itUhmite  is. 

Ano  hen 

TItat    iieiglibourhooil 


osoku\      i<j^     w^n't     do     to 

late     kg       ij^jgj.     i^jj^jj      twelve 

)  o'clock." 

go/i:u\ 

rerf/[     *'  He  is  veiy  intimate 
jwith  that  man." 


alsOf 


"  That  neighbourhood 
also  is  much  improved 
compared   with    what  it 
I  used  to  be." 


inolo 

origin 

to      wa      yohodo      hirakemasKita' 

fvifh  as-for^  very  tnuch    7ias'opened-mU, 

Jsogazu    to  mo  yoroshiu     (Familiar.)     f      "  You     needn't 

JSuin'ying-7Wt.  even,    {is)  good.  )  hurrv, " 

Kuru    to    ka  iimasKiia,        \      * '  If  I  mistake  not,  he  said 

Comes  that     ?       said.  (  he  WOUld  COmC." 

Kao  de  mo         o  arai  nasaru  ka  ?  {^  Will  you  wash 

JPcece      ci'cw,    lioftiourahly  to-'wasili    deign      9       1  yoUf  face,  Sir  ?" 

A'.  B.    De  mo  is  often  thus  used  in  a  manner  not  needing  transla- 
tion into  English,  though  retaining  the  force  of  "  even  "  in  Japanese. 


made 

tiU 

shimasho, 

tciU-'do, 

koto 


no 

's 


*  *  I  will  do  the  accounts 
.down  to  to-day."  (/?wre  lit. 
the  till-to-day's  accounts.) 


no 


Konnichi 

To-day 

kanjo         zvo 
(tecoiitUs      (accus.) 

Sore    made 

Tliat         till 

itashimashb. 

{/)teUl-niaL-e. 

Kore    made 

This       till 

ga     nakatta. 
{tiom.)  tvas-not. 

N.  B.  Made  ni  often  corresponds  to  our  \\  ord  "  by "  in  such 
phrases  as  myonichi  made  m,  "  by  to-morrow  ;"  hachi-ji  made  m,  "  by 
(ie.  not  later  than)  eight  o'clock."  The  Japanese  mind  does  not  clearly 
npprehend  the  shade  of  difference^which,  with  us,  separates  "  by  "  from 
"  till "  in  idioms  of  this  class.  Compare  the  N.  B.  to  ^  lOO  for  a  case 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 


nt 
in, 


thing 


viita 

saw 


«^)      '*I   will    let   it  alone,"    or 
'** I'*  Don't  let  us  think   about  it 
J  any  more." 

koto\      ii\    iiad    never   seen   it  till 
"^  Inow."     {Made  ni  is   stronger 
I  than  made  alone  would  be.) 
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^  137.  No  followed  by  other  postpositions  generally  has  the 
substantive  force  of  the  English  word  "one"  or  "ones,** 
already  exemplified  on  p.  78,  thus  : 

Moilo    ii    no    wa  arimasen   ka  ?  \      **  Haven't  you  any 

ilfore    good  ones  aa-fot*,  ai*e-7iot         9       1  better  OneS  ?" 


Mo     chiito     ii    no      wo 

More    a-lUUe  good  ones  {a ecus.) 

miseie      kudasai, 

sJiowing    condescend. 


"  Please    show    me    some 
rather  better  ones." 


Okii    no    ga        hoshii,      )      ..  I  ,vant  a  big  one." 

Big     one     of  (am)  desirmts.   )  ° 

Ko  ill     no   mo     hayarimasYi  \     <(  This       kind      too 


Sudi       ones  edso  iire~fashion€ible 

karay  goran  nasai. 

hecaitse,    attgust~glance    condescend. ' 


IS 


fashionable.    So  please  look 
at  them." 


Motto  yastii  no  ni         shiyo.  j      "  I  think  1  will  take 

More     cheap  one  to  iviU-jn'ofHtM g~do.  1  a  cheaper  One," 

^  138.  Though  the  no  of  no  ni  may,  as  in  the  last  example, 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  '^one"  or  ''ones,"  it  more  fre- 
quently signifies  "whereas,"  "while,"  "when."  It  may 
be  known  to  have  this  acceptation  by  observing  that  a  verb 
(or  an  adjective  equivalent  to  a  verb)  precedes  it,  as  in  the 
followino:  sentence  : 


Moio    no  viama  dc  yokaita 

Origin   *s  manner  &//,  ivas-good 

no     fiif        naze      jun       wo 

tvhereitSf  tvhg       order  {acats.)  fwell  aS  it  WaS  ?" 

naoshita  P  \      {Said,  e.g.,  to  a  servant.) 

have-a  mended  ? 


"  Why  have  you  changed 
their  order,  when  it  did  quite 


As  here  exemplified,  7io  ni  occurs  chiefly  in  phrases 
expressive  of  censure  or  regret.  Conf.  Tf  287  for  further 
details  concerning  this  important  idiom. 

^  139.   Observe  that  zio  and  iva,  when  combined,  change  by 
euphony   into  wobd^    which   is  used   to   denote  a  specially 
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emphatic  accusative ;  also  that  de  wa  is  often  contracted 
\x\\.oja^  as  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  \  89. 
Ja^  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  a  modern  corruption,  sounds 
somewhat  more  familiar  than  de  way  but  the  two  are  always 
interchangeable  : — 

Kimono  fit  ahura  woha  kakemashtfa.  i      *  *  I    have    stained 

ClotJiea    on,    oU      {accus!)  have-placed.     1  my  clotheS  with  oU/* 

(  So  de  wa  nat.  \  \ 

\Sojami.        Icfamil.)  ..That  is  not  so;"  "no." 

^-  \de  wa  gozaimasen. 
^\     ja  ,,  (polite)] 

Shuhiki'gwai  \      •     '  yeppo     wo     utsu  \      <«  You  mayn't 

Sed-lifie-heyond       in,  gun  {acnis,)  sttnke\s\\QOi  OUtside 

kolo    ga     dekimasen,  |  treaty  limits." 

a^    {ftom^    cannot'do.  ' 

^  140.  Occasionally  an  ellipsis  must  be  supplied.  Thus  /owa 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  /o  in  mono  wa,  as  in  the  following 
sentence  : 

Gd^'jo^  h"^  zua^  (     ''As-for*     (the-thing-of-which      people 

^   -»  A  10  J  talk^  of?     I.e.,    **  What  is  meant  by  the 

aesu    Ka    ^  WxmgO'jo/'     (See  Vocabulary.) 

QUASI-POSTPOSITIONS. 

^141.  What  may  be  termed  quasi-postpositions  are  really 
nouns  preceded  by  the  postposition  no,  '*of,"  and  used 
in  a  sense  less  concrete  than  that  originally  belonging  to 
them.     Such  are,  for  instance  : 

no  hoka,  **  exterior  of,"  i.e.,  *' besides  *' (metaph.). 

no  kage,  ''shade  of/'  ,,  ''behind." 

no  kaivariy  "change  of,"  ,,  "instead  of." 

no  miikoy  "  opposite  of,"  ,,  "opposite,  "  beYovvdJ* 
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no  naka, 
no  shita, 
no  soio, 

no  tame, 

no  uchi, 
no  ue, 
no  ushtro, 
no  waki. 


* '  interior  of, "      i.  e.    * '  inside,  in. " 
* '  lower  part  of/' , ,     * '  below.' 


"exterior  of," 

''sake  of," 

''interior  of," 
"top  of," 
"back  of," 
"side  of," 


**  outside,"  "beyond. 

J  "because  of," 
I  "in  order  to." 

"inside,  "in. 

"  on,  "  upon. 

"behind." 

* '  beside  "  (by  the  side) 


tf 


ft 


We  thus  get  such  phrases  as  : 


le  no  tichiy 
Hei  no  soto, 
Kura  no  naka, 
Omoi  no  hoka, 

Hanashi  no  isiiide, 

Ano  yama  no  kage^ 


"  In(side)  the  house." 

"  Beyond  the  fence." 

"  In  (side)  the  godown." 

* '  Outside  of  thought,"  i.  e,,  *  *  unex- 
pectedly. " 

"  Occasion  of  talking,"  i.e.,  "  in  the 
course  of  conversation." 

"  Behind  those  mountains." 


^142.  When  followed  by  a  verb,  the  quasi-postpositions 
take  ni  after  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  substantive 
verb  "to  be,"  which  requires  de,  unless  when  signifying 
^^  there  is,"  etc.  (Dc  am  is  generally  contracted  to  da\ 
de gozamasii  to  desYiy  and  so  on  ;  see  p.  64).     Thus: 


To'dana    no    naka    ni 

Cupbo€trd     's     inside  hif 

haiiie     imasii, 

eiitet'inif       is. 


"  It  is  in  the  cupboard."  (One 
might  equally  well  say  Todana  no 
naka  desYi. ) 


Tsiikue   no    ue    ni  nolle  imasen 

Table        's     top    on.  riding    isn*t 

ka  P — TsYikue  no  ue  desii. 

:•  TalAe       's    top  {il)ls. 


"Isn't  it  on  the  table  ? 
-Yes,  it  is." 
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Kono  hoka  ni,  vta/a\     *' There  are  various  kinds  besides 

This-of  besides,     (tgain  I  this  One." 

irO'iro     gozamasu.    [     (For^^«<i="  of  this,"  see  p.  54;  simi- 
vwiaus'ldnds     are,  '  l^^ly  ^o^  simo  immediately  below.) 

Kawa  no  mukb  de  gozaimasu,  f      '*  It   is   on    the    other 
River    's    opposite     {if)  is.         |  side  of  the  river. " 

Note  also  the  idiom  sono  kawarini,  lit  *'  change  of  that," 
used  in  the  sense  of  '*  on  the  other  hand." 

^  143.  When  prefixed  attributively  to  a  noun,  this  class  of 
words  changes  the  ni  into  no,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
explained  in  ^  iii,  thus  : 

Tansu       no  naka    no  kimono,  (      "  The  clothes  in  the 

Cliest'Of 'drawers 's    interior's    clothes.    1  ch  est  of  drawers." 

J^ono    hoka    no  shina-mono,        j      ' '  The   other    things 

TMs-of  exterior     's        articles,  |  besides  these. " 


Mon  no  waki  no   momiji    wa, 

Gate     's     side     's       niaplo     ttS'fori 

rippa     ni    kqyd    shimashita, 

sptendldlj/   red-leaf  JutS'done, 


"The  leaves  of  the 
maple-tree  by  the  gate 
have  become  beautifully 
red." 


^  144.  When  a  member  of  this  class  of  words  follows  a  verb, 
its  force  changes  slightly,  so  as  to  correspond  to  that  of  an 
English  adverb  or  conjunction,  thus  : 

J^are   kore   sum  uchi  niA    /'While  we  were  doing  all 
That    nds       do        whUe,  J  ^^is,  night  Came  on. " 
hi    ga     kuremashtla.  1      (Note  the  idiom  >&flr^  ^^;v"  that 

/?/..*  i^n*,*  \     ^y,»T.^^^^  I  *^d  this,"  or,  as  we  should  say, "  this, 

dajfinom.)     darJce^d.  (that,  and  the  other.") 


So  suru  hoka,      shikata 

So     do    except^  way  "Of -doing  . 

ga      nai,  [be  done. 

(noju.)    isn't,  ' 


*  There  is  nothing  else  to 
J f> 
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Kino  furimasJiiia    kawari 

Yesterday     rained  cluttiffe 

m\  kyo      wa      it         o 

in,  tO'day  aa-for,  good  honounible 


**  Whereas  it  rained  yester* 
day  (/.  e. ,  after  yesterday's  rain)^ 

n,to^a.ivynar,gooanonour<u,,ey^^  IS  beautiful  weather    tO-day." 

ienki    (de  gozaimasu),  \  ' 

wetttJier  (i»).  / 


^  145.  There  are  also  quasi-postposilions  formed  by  «/and 
the  gerunds  of  verbs,  as  ni  aiaiie,  ''just  at,"  from  aiarut  *'  to 
^ixWiQ;'*  ni  shilagailey  ''according  to,"  from  sJniagau,  "to 
conform;"  ni  yoite,  "owing  to,"  from  j/(?r«,  "to  rely;"" 
thus  : 

Kyaku  ni    taishite,     shitsiirei  desuAt^^    ^^x    ^^^    ^^    ^ 

Oueat     to  confi*ontbif/,    VHdenesa       is.     1  ^         .  tj 

Anaia  ni    iaishiie^   vioshi-wake  g(i  \      *<  i  know  not  how 

You     to  confi'O.aina       excuse       (;;.„/.)  L^    ^^^^^^    ^        |f 

gozaimasen.  f        „  ^ 

iS'tiot.  )  ^ 

Amari     nyuhi    wo       kake'StigimasJiite^      \      ''I  am  sorry 

ToO'niucU  expense  (accus.)  having-iYut-exccededf      \nr\\\T      fn.r      rvwt 

ma  m    Uaiie       kokwai     shiie  tmasu.  extravagance/' 

nwv   to  rcachhiff,  re2)entance  doing      am.  ° 


Shinncn    ga     kiniasii    ni    yoite^ 

Keiv-year  (rro///.)    comes       to    owing, 

0  kazari  wo 

Iionourablo  decorations 

iiasankercha  nariniasen, 

if-u'C'doH't'malic,  {it)isn't.  ) 


"  As  the  New  Year  is 
J^       '  I  decorate  (the  gate)." 


CHAPTER     VI. 

The  Numeral. 


CARDINAL   NUMBERS. 

\  146.  In  European  grammars  the  numerals  are  generally 
disposed  of  in  a  few  lines,  as  forming  a  mere  subdivision  of 
the  adjective.  In  Japanese  the  numeral  is  rather  a  species 
of  noun,  and  a  species  of  noun  with  marked  peculiarities 
of  its  own,  necessitating  its  treatment  as  a  separate  part  of 
speech. 

^  147.  There  are  two  sets  of  numerals,  one  of  native  and  the 
other  of  Chinese  origin.  The  native  set  is  now  obsolete 
except  for  the  first  ten  numbers,  which  are  as  follows  : — 


SUBSTANTIVE  FORM.  FORM  USED  IN  COMPOUNDS.  ENUMERATIVE  FORM. 


1  hitotsu 

2  futatsu 

3  mitsti 

4  yoisu 

5  itsuisu 

6  viutsu 

7  nanaisii 

8  yaisu 

9  hokonoisu 
10  ti) 


Jiilo{-tsMi) 

(  I  month) 

/uta{-  ,,    ) 

(2       ,,     ) 

;;//(-  ,,    ) 

(3       n     ) 

yo{'  „    ) 

(4       „     ) 

iisu{'  ,,    ) 

(5       M     ) 

viu{'  ,,    ) 

(6       „     ) 

nana{-  ,,    ) 

(7           M        ) 

y<'  M  ) 

(8      „     ) 

okono{-  ,,    ) 

(9      M     ) 

H-  . .  ) 

(10       ,,     ) 

/a 

mi 
yd 
lisu 
mu 
nana 
ya 

ko{ko)no 
id 
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N,  B,  It  will  assist  the  memory  to  notice  that  the  even  nambers 
are  formed  from  the  odds  of  which  they  are  the  doubles  by  a  process 
of  vowd-strengthening,  the  consonants  being  originally  the  same, 
though  slightly  disfigured  in  modem  pronunciation,  thus  : 

I  hito  (anciently  probably /i/o,)      2  /u/a  (anciently  probably /u/a). 


3  »", 

6  fttxx. 

4>'o, 

8^'a. 

5  i/ju  (anciently  i/u), 

lO  /o. 

^  148.  The  substantive  forms  of  the  numerals  may  either  be 
used  quite  alone,  or  they  may  follow  the  noun,  or  lastly  they 
may  take  the  postposition  no,  *'  of,"  and  precede  the  noun. 
They  very  rarely  precede  a  noun  without  the  intervention 
of  «(?.     Thus  : — 

Ikutsu    gozatmasu   ka  ? — Hiioisu,  {      "How    many    are 


Hmc-mttny  are  ?     —    One.        |  there  ? — One. " 

Tsuisimihitoisu,  OX         \      c.  0^^ -.^rrer' 
Hiioisu  no  tsuisumi.  J  ^"®  P^^^^** 

Miisu  de  iakusan   {de gozaimasho).     {      "Three    will   no 

Ttii*ee    hy,  great'deal       tcUl'pmhdbly-he,  |  doubt  be  plenty." 

Falsu  de  tarimasu  ka J>     \      ..  ^yj,,    j  j,   ^  j^  j., 

Eigla    bif,  teOl-miffiee    ?  ]  °  ° 

Tohakari    kudasai  )      «  Please  give  me  about  ten. " 

Ten    ahaiit     condescend.  } 

Iki       mo       kaeri       mo,\ 
Going      also,    reuirning    aisoA     "Taking     the    same    road 
hitoisu  michu  [there  and  back  again.'' 

one        rofttl. 

^  149.   The   form   used  in  compounds  always  precedes   the 
noun   to   which    it    refers,    as    hlio-imki,    "  one    month ;" 
/tdd'hakOf  "  two  boxfuls  ;"  mi-ban ,  "  three  nights." 

^  150.  The  enumerative  form  is  used  in  counting  over 
things,  e.g.  a  bundle  of  paper  money,  linen  to  be  sent  to 
the  wash,  etc. 
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^151.  Though  the  native  Japanese  numerals  above  '*ten'* 
are  now  obsolete  for  ordinary  purposes,  note  that  haiachiy 
the  old  native  word  for  **  twenty,"  is  still  used  in  the  sense 
of  "twenty  years  of  age,"  and  that  chi^  "  a  thousand,"  and 
yorozu,  **  a  myriad,"  or"  ten  thousand,"  are  still  retained 
in  proper  names  and  in  a  few  idioms,  e.g.  Chi-shinia^  *'the 
Thousand  Isles,"  i.e.,  "  the  Kurile  Islands ;"  JPbroz«3j/a,  a 
favourite  shop-name,  probably  originating  in  the  fact  of 
many  sorts  of  articles  being  exposed  for  sale. 

^152.  The  set  of  numerals  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  is  : 

1  ichi^  rarely  iisu  6  rohi^  rarely  rihi 

2  ni,  rarely  yV  7  sJiichi 

3  san  8  hachi 

4  shi  9  ku^      rarely  kyu 

5  8^  10  y» 

100  hyakii         1,000  sen         10,000  man  ox  ban 

A'.  B.  Ichi  also  means  "whole,"  "all,"  as  ichi-nichi,^'  ova  day," 
but  also  "all  day  long,"  The  native  Japanese  numeral  httOf  "one,'* 
has  come  to  have  the  same  secondary  sense  in  certain  cases,  as  hito-bany 
"  one  night "  or  "  all  night." — The  word  ryo^  properly  "  both,"  is  often 
substituted  for  ni. 

All  the  others  are  formed  by  combining  these,  thus  : 

11  ju'ichi  20  ni-ju  29  ni-ju-ku 

1 2  ju-ni  2 1  ni'jU'ichi  30  san-ju 

1 3  jU-san  2  2  ni-ju-ni  40  shi-jil 

14  ju-shi  23  ni-jU-san  50  go-ju 

^5  P^'S^  24  ni'jU'Shi  60  roku-ju 

16  ju-roku  25  ni'jU'go  70  shichi-ju 

If  ju-shichi  26  ni-ju-roku  80  hachi-ju 

\%  ju'hachi  27  ni-ju^sKichi  90  ku-jd 

1^  jU'ku  28  ni'ju "hachi         100  ip-pyaku  {lox 

ichi  hyaku} 


i 
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200  *ii'/iyaku  300  sam-byaku  (for  san  hyaku) 

400  shi'hyaku  500  go-hyaku 

600  rop-pyaku  {^ox  roku  hyaku)  700  shichi-hyaku 
800  hap-pyaku  {{ox  hachi hyaku)  ^00  ku-hyaku 
1,000  ^-s^  (for  ichi  sen)  10,000  ichi-man 

100,000  ju-man  1,000,000  hyaku-man 

108  hyaku  hachi  365  sam-byaku  roku-ju-go 

1897  2*5-5^//  hap-pyaku  ku-jii  sJiichi 
43,000,000  shisen  sam-byaku-man 

There  is  a  term  r?^/^  meaning  100, coo,  and  a  term  c^^ 
meaning  1,000,000;  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  used,  being 
almost  always  replaced  by  multiples  of  vian,  as  in  the 
examples  just  given. 

^  153.  The  Chinese  numerals  are  not  often   used  indepen- 
dently.    It  is  customary  to  make  them   precede  a  noun 
with   which   they   form    o'   sort  of  compound,   as  ichinefi^ 
**  one  year  ;'*  is-sun  (for  tchi  sun),  **  one  inch. " 

In    forming   such   combinations,    note  rhe   category    of 
letter-changes  of  which  the  following  are  ecam])les  : 


ch           ii'Chb 

for  ichi  chb 

"one  cho^  " 

hat- chb 

, ,   hachi  chb 

'*  eight  chb'' 

jit  chb 

,,  j'i  chb 

*'  ten  chb  " 

/z,nd  h  ip'pun 

,,   ichi/un 

**  one  minute  " 

ip'pen 

,,  ichi  hen 

*'  once  " 

savi'pun" 

,,  san  fun 

'*  three  minutes  *' 

sain-hen 

,,  san  hen 

*' thrice" 

rop-pun 

,,   roku/un 

''six  minutes  " 

rop'pen 

,,  roku  hen 

"  six  times  " 

*  A  measure  of  distance  equivalent  to  about  120  yards  English. 
•(•  Some  words  change  /,  not  into  /,  but  into  b  ;   thus  sam-buhi^ 
three  scrolls,"  from  san  d.i\d  fuk//. 
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s^i 


jip-pnn 

for 

jti/un 

**  len  minutes  '* 

jiP'pen 

i> 

ju  hen 

*  *  ten  times  " 

{hjappcn^ 

a 

hyaku/nn 

**  a  hundred  minutes") 

hyap-pcn 

ti 

hyaku  hen 

"  a  hundred  limes  " 

(semliui^ 

if 

sen  fun 

*'  a  thousand  minutes*') 

sem  ben 

it 

sen-hen 

*'  a  thousand  times" 

ik-kin 

il 

ichi  kin 

"  QIC  pound  " 

san-gin 

a 

son  kin 

*'  three  pounds  " 

r ok -kin 

>  1 

toku  kin 

"  >ix  poundi" 

jik'kin 

»> 

jii  kin 

'*  len  poundi  " 

hyak'kin 

}) 

hyaku  kin 

•*  a  Imndrcd  pounds" 

sen-oin 

> » 

sen  kin 

* '  a  thousand  pounds  " 

sam-fimi 

i » 

san  viai 

••  three  (flat  things)* 

scni-niai 

a 

sen  mai 

•'  a  thousand     ,, 

is-sd 

i> 

ichi  so 

"  one  (vessel)  ' 

san-zo" 

>> 

san  so 

"  three  (vessel^)" 

has-sl) 

it 

hachi  sj 

' '  eight  vessels  " 

/is-si) 

i  1 

jii  so 

"  len  vessels  " 

scu-z'j 

fi 

sen  so 

"  a  tho'.isand  vessels  " 

is-s/hi.[u 

a 

ichi  shaku 

"one  foot" 

has  shaku 

if 

hachi shaku 

*'  eight  feet " 

(jiS'Shakti^ 

a 

ju  shaku 

*•  ten  feet" 

li'icki 

i  y 

ichi  ieki 

"  one  drop  " 

hai-icki 

i  1 

hachi  ijki 

'*  eight  drops  " 

jii'ieki 

i » 

jit  ieki 

**  ten  drops  " 

A'.  B.  Though  the  difficulty  of  makhig  these  letter-changes  correctly 
will  strike  the  beginner  chiefly  in  the  case  of  numeral  combinations,  the 
same  euphonic  rules  apply  to  all  other  Cliinjse  CDmpounds,  thus  : 

ket-chak.t^  from  kctsu  chaku^  "  decisioi,"  **  final  resolve." 

tem-po,  „     ten  ho^  (See  Vocabulary.) 


*  Not  in  use. 

I  Some  words  in  s  do  not  cliange  the  s  int.)  3,  thus  san-saisu,  "  three 
volumes,"  not  san-zalsu. 
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AHp-pon,  from  niisn  Hon,  "  Japan.'* 

ok'kd,         „      aku  kof  "  bad  language." 

am-ma^       „      an  ma,  **  a  shampooer.*' 

ftteS'So,        „      tnetsu  so,  **  extravagant." 

zas-shi,       „      zaisu  shi,  "  a  magazine,"  "  a  review." 

bei-to,         „      betsu  to,  "  a  groom." 

(In  practice  the  hyphen  is  generally  omitted  in  such  words.) 

^  154.  The  Japanese  numerals,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  mostly 
employed  with  Japanese  nouns,  and  the  Chinese  numerals 
with  Chinese  nouns,  But  tiiere  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  for  instance  : 

iHoki  (but  also  htto-iokt),  *'  one  hour. " 

futa-fufu^  *'two  married  couples." 

mt-ban,  '*  three  nights." 

yo-nen,  **  four  years." 

After  *'ten,"  beyond  which  the  Japanese  numerals  no 
longer  run,  the  Chinese  numerals  are  perforce  employed 
with  Japanese  as  well  as  with  Chinese  words,  thus  : 

ju-ni  hako,  * '  twelve  boxfuls. " 
hyaku  kumi^  a  hundred  sets. 

^155.  Usage  plays  various  freaks  with  tlie  numerals.  Thus 
the  Chinese  numeral  shi,  **four/'  which  is  considered 
unlucky  because  homonymous  with  shi,  ''death,"  is  in 
many  contexts  replaced  by  the  equivalent  Japanese  numeral 
yo,  for  instance  : 

yo-nin,  "  four  persons."  (shi-nin  means  "  a  corpse.") 

ni-ju-yO'ban,  ''No.  24." 

N.  B,  Colloquialism  sometimes  goes  a  step  further,  corrupting  the 
yo  mio  yon.    Thus  people  may  s^y  yofi-ju,  instead  of  shi-ju,  "  forty." 

Chinese  shichi,  "  seven,"  is  sometimes  replaced  by  Japanese 
nana.     This  is  done  for  clearness'  sake,  as  shichi  is  easily 
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confounded  with  s^/,  *'four."  Thus  tradesmen  will  often 
say  nana-jiS'Sen,  instead  oi  shichi-jiS'Setty  "  seventy  cents. " 
But  this  is  never  either  necessary  or  elegant. 

^156.  Usage  likewise  establishes  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
sense  of  certain  expressions  which  would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  synonymous,  thus  : 

hiiO'hako,  '*  one  boxful  ;'*  hako  hiioisu,  **  one  box." 
hitO'istikiy  **  one  month  ;"  ichi-geisu,       '*  the  first  month," 
i.e.,  *'  January  ;"  ik-ka-geisUy  '*  one  month."     (For  ka  see  ^ 
159,  middle  of  p.  109.) 
hiio-baUj     "  one  night ;"     icht-ban,     *'  number  one. 
/uia^ban,    '*  two  nights  ;"   ni-bany        "number  two. 

A\  B,    Both  these  ban's  are  of  Chinese  origin ;  but  they  are  different 
words  written  with  different  characters. 

AUXILIARY    NUMERALS. 

\  157.  In  English  we  do  not  say  **one  bread,"  *'two  beers," 
but  "one  ^iz/"  of  bread,"  '*  two  ^/3'55^5  of  beer."  Similarly 
we  say  **  ten  sheets  of  paper,"  **a  hundred  head  o^  cattle," 
"so  many  rubbers  of  whist."  Compare  also  the  Pidjin- 
English  "j^iecey,"  in  such  expressions  as  "one  piecey 
man,"  "two  piecey  house,"  etc.  Words  of  this  kind  are, 
in  Japanese  grammar,  termed  "auxiliary  numerals." 
"Auxiliaries  io  the  numerals"  would  be  more  strictly 
correct.  The  term  ' '  classifier  "  has  also  been  proposed  ; 
but  "auxiliary  numeral"  is  that  which  has  obtained  the 
widest  currency.  The  auxiliary  numerals  constitute  a  highly 
important  class  of  words.  For  whereas  in  English  such 
expressions  as  those  just  mentioned  are  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional, they  are  the  rule  in  Japanese. 

Tf  158.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  numeral  is  prefixed  directly 
to  the  noun,  e.g.,   ichi-nichi,    "one  day;"  icht-niny    "one 
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person;"    ichi-ri^     *'one    league."     But    usage    ordinarily 
demands  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral,  as  ; 

iera  ik-ken,   *' temple  one  eaves/'  i.e.,    *'one   Buddhist 

temple. " 
futon  sam-mai,    '*  quilt   three   flat-things,"  i.e.,    "three- 
quilts." 
onna  roku-nin,  '*  woman  six  person,"  i.e.,  "  six  women." 

N,  B.    One  may  also  say  ik-ken  no  tcra^  sam-mai  no  f lit  on  ^  etc. 

^  159.  The  choice  of  the  auxiliary  numeral  appropriate  to 
each  class  of  words  is  fixed  by  custom,  a  mistake  in  this 
Tiatter  producing  the  same  absurd  effect  as  does  a  wrong 
gender  in  French  or  German.  The  Japanese  auxiliary 
numerals  are,  however,  easier  to  remember  than  the  P'rench 
and  German  genders,  since  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
founded  on  reason,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
those  most  in  use.  As  the  auxiliary  numerals  are  always 
employed,  not  independently,  but  in  combination  with  the 
numerals  proper,  we  give  ihem  here  preceded  in  each  case 
hy  ichi,  **  one,"  and  ;//*  "two."'  The  student  should  care- 
fully notice  the  phonetic  changes  caused  in  many  instances 
by  the  presence  of  khi,  and  shoulJ  refer  to  the  table  of 
changes  on  pp.  104 — 105.  The  jresence  of  ;// causes  no 
such  changes.  An  auxiliary  nu liberal  may  therefore  always 
be  seen  in  its  original  shape  when  following  that  word. 
The  chief  auxiliary  numerals  are  : 

{ichi'buy  ni^  etc.-)  bu,  "a  class  ;"  for  copies  of  a  book. 

(Jt'Chdf  m-)chd,  *'a  handle  ;''  for  things  with  handles,  such 
as  muskets,  jinrikTshas,  and  many  kinds  of  tools. 

(khidai,  ni')dat^  "  a  stand  ;"  for  cariiages  and  jinrikfshas. 

{ip-pukUy  ni'\fuku,  (various  meanings  ;)  for  scroll >,  sips    1 
tea,  whiffs  of  tobacco,  and  doses  of  medicine. 
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(ip pai,  ni-)hai,  "  a  wine-cup  ;"  for  cupfuls  and  glassfuls 
of  any  liquid  ;  also  for  loaded  junks  or  steamers. 
A'  B.    Ip-pai  also  means  *'  full." 

{ip-piki  ni')hikt,  ''a  fellow;'*  for  most  living  creatures, 
excepting  human  beings  and  birds  ;  also  for  certain  quan- 
tities of  cloth  and  sums  of  money. 

(ip-pon^  ni-^hoUy  **  a  stem  ;'*  for  cylindrical  things,  such  as 
slicks,  trees,  fans,  pens,  bottles,  newspapers  rolled  up  to  be 
posted,  etc. 

(ichi-jo,  ni')jd,  *'  a  mat ;"  for  mats. 

(Jk-kay  ni')ka,  sometimes /^(?,  "  the  culm  of  the  bamboo;" 
for  a  few  things  that  have  no  other  auxiliary  numeral 
appropriated  co  them,  more,  however,  in  the  bookish  style 
than  in  genuine  Colloquial. 

(ik-ken,  ni-^keii,  **  eaves  ;"  for  buildings  generally. 

(ichi-mai,  ni-^mai,  ''a  shrub;"  for  flat  things,  such  as 
sheets  of  paper,  coins,  plates,  coats,  shirts,  rugs,  etc. 

(ichi'Viei  ni-^mei,  '*  a  name  ;"  for  human  beings.  This 
word  vici  is  somewhat  bookish  ;  nin  is  more  genuinely 
Colloquial. 

(ichi'iiin,  m')nin,  **  a  person  ;"  for  human  beings. 

{iS'Sa/su,  ni')salsii,  *'a  volume  ;"  for  volumes  of  a  book. 
Do   not   confound   saisu    with   buy    which   latter  refers    to 
complete  copies  of  a  work,   irrespective  of  the  number  of 
volumes  contained  in  it. 

{is  s/iu,  ni-)shity  a  head  ;"  for  poems. 

{iS'SOy  ni')sd,  **  a  boat ;"  for  vessels  of  every  description. 

{iS'Soku,  ni-)solu,  '*afoot;"  for  pairs  of  socks,  clogs, 
boots,  etc. 

{it-id,  ni-yo,  "  a  head  ;  for  horses  and  cattle  ;  but  Mirmy 
also  be  used. 


no 
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(ichi'Wa^    m')wa,    ''a   feather;"   for   birds.     This    word 
suffers  irregular  phonetic  changes,  thus  : 

3  sam-ba,  4  shi-wa  5  gO'Wa  6  rop-pa 

7  shtchi'Wa,       8  hachi-wa       9  ku-wa         10  jip'pa 

^  160.    EXAMPLES    OF   THE   USE   OF  THE   AUXILIARY   NUMERALS. 

Hanshi  ichi-mau 


Via  tS'shu, 

Ko'gaiana  ni-chb. 
Fude  sarri'bon, 
Waraji  iS'Soku. 

Hon  gO'Saisu, 

Rok'ka-sho. 

Six-piecey-place. 

Gunkan  jiS'Sd, 

Ushi  hyap-pihi, 
Ushi  hyaJni'tb. 

Suzume  sem-ha, 

Seni-ha  suzunie, 
Ichi-nim-biki  no  kuruma. 

One-person-pull  'a       vehicle. 


{      **  One  sheet  of  (a  certain 
(  common  kind  of)  paper." 

**  One  (Japanese)  poem." 

'*  Two  pen -knives." 

**  Three  pens." 

**  One  pair  of  straw  sandals." 

j      **  Five   volumes."      {Hbn=. 
\  * '  book.") 

I      *  ^  Six  places. " 

* '  Ten  war-vessels. " 


{ 

i 


'*  A  hundred  head  of  cattle. 


9f 


' '  A  thousand  sparrows  '*  (in 
[  nature). 

'*  A  thousand  sparrows  "  (in 
art). 

**A    jinriKisha     with     one 


man. 


>> 


iV.  B.  This  biki  (the  nigori'Qdi  form  of  htkij  tlie  "  indefinite  form  " 
of  hiktij  "  to  pull ")  is  of  course  quite  a  different  word  from  the  auxiliary 
numeral  klki  in  ip-piki^  sam-biki,  etc. 

Ichi-nin-nori  no  kuruma.  j       '  *  A  jinrikhha    capable     of 
One-iwrson-ride  '8      vehicle.    |  holding  one  person  only." 

Ni-nin-nori    no  kuruma.  j       ' '  A  Jinrikhha    capable     of 

Tivo-perso7i-i'ifle  's        vehicle.     |  holding  tWO  pcrSOnS." 

Ni-ib  biki      no       basha.    j       '  *  A      carriage      with      two 

Tu'O-heud-pull      's       Cfni'iage.   j  liorses. " 
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,^  ,-  -  ,        .      (      *'The      three     houses 

Muko    san^gen,    ryo^donaru      ^  ^       gj^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^„ 

Opposite  ihree'-eaves,  both-next'door.  J  p:*L         'j     »» 


Kochira  wa     hachi-jo,  /su^i    no) 

Here      as^for,  elght-ttt^it ;  next     of 

nia         wa        Jil-ni-Jd.  Sono 

space       aa~for,     ttvetve^niat.  That 


' '  This  room  has  eight 
mats,    the   next  twelve. 

.^ -.-,    Besides    these,    there   is 

hokiiy      ju^jo      niy      roku-Jd     ni,  (one  of  ten  mats,    one  o 

six,  and  one  of  four  and 
a  half." 


besides,    ten'tnat     and,      siX'tnat    and, 

yo'jo'han        mo    gozaimasu, 

fmtV'fnat-half     tdso       {there)  are.  ) 


Go-go      no 

Noon-^fter     of 

deru      kara, 

ffO'Out       because, 


san-ji       goro  m\ 

three-hour    about  at 

sore      made  ni 

that          till  in, 


ni-nim-biki     no     jinriki    ichi-dai 

ttoo-person-pull  of  JinrUeisha  one-stand 

sJniaku  saseie  oiie 

pveparaHon        causing-to-do       placing 

kudasai, 

condescend. 

Dogu-ya    de   bydbu      is-so      to, 

Utensil-Jwuse  at,    screen    one-pair  and, 

kakemono        ni^tiku  kaiie 

lianging-scroU  two-border  havinff-bottght 

oita    kara,       kozukai     wo      tori 

pUiced   because,       coolie     {accus.)    fetch 

ni  yatle    kudasai, 

to    sending  condescend.  ' 


II 


I  am  going  out  at 

about  three  o'clock.     So 

.please  see  that  a  Jinriki- 

sha    with    two   men    is 

ready  for  me  by  then." 


) 


"  Please  send  a  coolie 
to  fetch  a  pair  of  screens 
^and  two  kakemonos, 
which  I  have  just 
purchased  at  the  curio- 
dealer's.  " 


^  i6i.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  examples  hitherto  given 
of  auxiliary  numerals  are  Chinese.*  The  auxiliary  numerals 
of  native  Japanese  origin  are  far  less  numerous.     The  only 


ones  worth  mentioning  here  are  :- 


*  JVa  (p.  no)  indeed  is  Japanese.  But  we  have  classed  it  under  the 
Chinese  auxiliary  numerals,  because  it  is  always  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chinese  numerals  ichi,  nif  etc. 


>> 


>> 
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{MiO')  hashira,  **  a  post ;"  for  Shinlo  divinities. 

hahUy  '*  a  stump  ;"  for  shrubs. 

kumiy  '*  a  company  ;"  for  sets  of  things  or  persons, 
such  as  toys  consisting  of  more  than  one  part,  lea-sets,  nests 
of  boxes  that  fit  into  each  other,  pairs  of  gloves,  parties  of 
tourists,  etc. 

{JniO"^  ma,  "space  ;"  for  rooms. 

,,     mune,  "  the  ridge  of  a  roof ;"  for  houses  and  any 
groups  of  buildings  included  under  one  roof. 

(Jnio-^  soroe,  "  a  match  ;"  for  sets  of  things  of  like  naturc^^ 
such  as  suits  of  clothes. 

(fniO')  stijiy  *'  a  line  ;"  for  towels  and  for  rope-like  things. 

,,     ioj?iai,  "  a  hut  thatched  with  matting  ;"  for  godowns. 

The  native  auxiliary  numerals  take  the  Japanese  numerals 
before  them  up  to  "ten"  inclusive,  thus  \fuia-kumiy  mi'ma, 
mu-tomai.  After  "ten"  they  perforce  take  the  Chinese 
numerals  (conf.  \  154),  thus  \ Jufti-kumi,  ni-ju-jna,  shi-ju' 
hachi-tomai.     No  euphonic  changes  take  place. 

N.  B,  Things  having  no  special  auxiliary  numeral  appropriated  to 
them  are  counted  by  means  of  the  native  Japanese  numerals  hitotsu 
fuialsUy  etc.  ;  thus  tamago  hitotsu^  '*  one  egg;"  moino  td  bakari^  "  about 
ten  peaches."  Even  things  provided  with  a  special  auxiliary  numeral 
sometimes  replace  the  latter  hy  Mtotsu^  fiitatstt^  etc.,  in  slipshod  talk. 
Purists,  too,  sometimes  employ  bookish  auxiliary  numerals  now  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  as  kagavii  icki-men,  "one  mirror"  (lit. 
mirror  cr.c  surface),  isn  ik-kyaku^  "one  chair"  (lit.  chair  one  leg), 
where  ordinary  speakers  would  simply  say  kagami  kUoisu,  isn  Jntoisu, 

\  162.  In  Classical  Japanese,  human  beings  are  counted  by 
means  of  the  native  numerals,  with  the  unexplained  suffix 
/^n*  attached.  Of  these  words  the  Colloquial  language  has 
retained  only  the  following  : 
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hiiofi  (for  htio-tari),     "  one  person  ;" 

fuiari  {ioi/uia-iart)y   *'  two  persons  ;" 

yotiari (for  yo-tari),       * '  four  persons  ;" 

which  are  used  concurrently  with,  but  oftener  than,  their 
Chinese  synonyms  ichi-nin,  ni-ntn  2ind yo'tiin,* 

^163.  Questions  respecting  number  and  quantity  are  asked 
by  means  of  the  word  t'ku,  which  is,  however,  not  used 
alone,  but  always  in  combination,  thus  : 

t'^u-ra  P  how  much?.  Hi,  ^^ about  how  much?",  ra  being 
the  particle  of  vagueness  already  mentioned  on  pp.  29 — 30 
as  helping  to  form  certain  plurals  ; 

iku'tahi  P     ' '  how  often  ?" 
ikU'isu  P      ''how  many .?" 

iku-tari?  \     "      "         (sa'd  of  people); 

iku-mai  P         ,,       ,,         (said  of  flat  things)  ; 
iku'hon  P         ,,       ,,         (said  of  cylindrical  things)  ; 

and  so  on  with  all  the  auxiliary  numerals,   no  phonetic 
changes  taking  place  in  the  latter. 

^164.  Iku  may  be  replaced  by  nani,  usually  shortened  to 
nan  in  such  contexts.  Naniy  though  itself  Japanese,  is 
chiefly  found  before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  thus  : 

nan-ji  P  *'  what  o'clock  ?" 

nan-nen  P  ''  how  many  years  ?" 

nan-nin  P  *'  how  many  persons  ?' 

nan-ri  P  *'  how  many  leagues  ?' 

Very  often  the  word  hodo,  *'  about,"  is  added,  thus  : 

nan-nen  hodo  P  nan-ri  hodo  P 

*  See  \  155,  p.  106,  for  the  substitution,  even  before  Chinese  auxiliary 
numerals,  of  Japanese  jo  for  Chinese  shi,  "foxir." 
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'*  How  much  ?"  is  often  rendered  by  ika-hodo  ?  dore  hodo  P 
or  dono  kurai  P  all  really  meaning  "  about  how  much  ?" 

^165.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Japanese 
auxiliary  numerals  and  of  the  interrogative  numeral  words  : 

Sakazuki  Jnio-kumL         *  *  One  set  of  sake-cups, " 
Yofuku  htio-soroe.  * '  One  suit  of  foreign  clothes. " 

Kamifuia-hashira,        '  *  Two  Shinto  deities. " 

0  iku'iari    de 

**How   many   are    there    in 

your  party  ?" 


iMW'nianif'people 


JtlonourcMe 

gozaimasu. 

are? 

Yoilari  desu. 
Nan-ji  desu  ? 
Iku'isu  gozaimasti  ? 
Iku'hon  ,, 

Jku-mai (etc.)  ,, 
Kono    iansu      wa^ 

This 

desu  P 

is? 

Kesa 

Tliis-vnovniiiu 

kwaji  dCy 


'*  There  are  four  of  us." 

•'What  o'clock  is  it?" 

**  How  many  are  there  ?" 
(The  choice  of  one  or  other    of   these 
Japanese  equivalents  depends  on  the  natare 
of  the  object  referred  to;    see  ^  159.) 

ikura    \ 

CfOfinet     (ta-for,    Jtow-muclil       '' How     much    is     this 

I  cabinet  ?" 


ake-gaia 

dawn 

naga-ya 


no\ 


S<^ 


confiagration     by,    long-house    {notn.) 

fuia-mune       yakeie,         dozo 

two  roof-ridgea  Itaving-lnirnt,    godotvn 

ga    hitO'iomai    ochiia         so 

feU      appearance 


'  *  They    say    that    two 

fuxga-ya  were  burnt  down 

f-and  one  godown   ruined 

by  the  fire  at  dawn  this 

morning." 


{nom,)  one-httt 
desu, 

i9.  J 

JV.  B.    As  the  auxiliary  numeral,  so  also  does  the  Japanese  equivalent 
of  our  word  "pair"  vary  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.    Thus 

people  say 

bydbu  is-soy  **  a  pair  of  screens." 

hanatate  it-isuiy         "  „    „     „  flower- vases." 

hashi  ichi-zettf  "  „    „    „  chopsticks." 

tori  htto-tsugaiy         "  „    „    „  fowls,"  etc. 
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ORDINAL,    FRACTIONAL,    ETC.,    NUMBERS. 

Tf  1 66.  What  we  term  ordinal  numbers  are  sometimes  marked 
by  suffixing  the  word  vie  ("eye")  to  the  Japanese,  or 
bamme  {dan=*' number")  to  the  Chinese  cardinal  numbers ; 
or  else  the  word  dat  ("  order  ")  may  be  prefixed  and  nothing 
added,  or  dat  may  be  prefixed  and  damme  added,  to  the 
Chinese  cardinal  numbers.  All  such  forms  take  the  post- 
position no,  "of,"  when  preceding  a  noun,  thus  : 

/  /u/suka-me,  **  the  se- 
cond day." 

ni-do-me,  ' '  the  se- 

cond time. " 

nan-cho-me  ?  * '  what 
ward  (of  a  street)  ?" 

ni'Chb'Vie^  ' '  the  se- 
\cond  ward." 


/uiaisu-mey 
ni'hammey 
dai  ni-ban, 
dai  ni-bamme, 


I 


the  second."-- 


Dai  ni-ban,  or  simply  ni-ban  also  dai  ni^gb — constantly 
means  *' number  two;" — similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
other  numbers. 


Nan-go 

Wltat'tuiniber 

irasshaimasii, 
deiffn-t(h-be  f 

Dai 


no 


shiiSH 

room 


san-go 


m 


Order      three-number   in 


ni 

in\     ''What  is   the  number  of 

"your  room  (or  cabin)  ?" 

orimasu,  C      *'I   am   in    number 
am.       \  three. " 


lida-machi        rohi-cho-me 
ni-JU'banchu      {chi=  * '  earth 

Kado    kara     san-gen-me. 

Corner  from,       third'house. 


'  *  No.  20  of  the  6th  ward 
of  lida  street" 


\      *'The  third  house  from 
j  the  corner." 

N,  J3,    Gen  is  the  mgorVed,  form  of  ken,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
houses  (see  p.  109). 

^  167.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  forms  as  the 
above,  the  Japanese  mind  has  not,  properly  speaking,  a  very 
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clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  cardinal  numbers  and 
ordinal  numbers,  for  which  reason  the  cardinals  are  often 
used  in  an  ordinal  sense,  thus  : 

Meiji  san-ju'khi-nen  (lit.  **  Meiji  31  year"),  **  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  (the  chronological  period  termed)  Meiji,"  Le., 
*'a.d.  1898,"  according  to  the  European  reckoning. 
Similarly  ni-gwaisu  or  ni-getsu  (lit.  ' '  two  month  "),  i.  e. , 
''February  ;"yg-/c^/-«/i;^/  (lit.  "eleven  day"),  i.e.,  "the 
eleventh  day  of  the  month." 

N,  B,  The  context  generally  shows  whether  the  number  should  be 
taken  as  a  cardinal  or  as  an  ordinal.  Sometimes  the  cardinal  numbers 
are  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral.  Thus  "  two 
months  "  would  be  not  ni-getsu^  but  ni-ka-getsu,  or,  in  native  Japanese 
parlance  and  without  any  auxiliary  numeral, /«/«-/ j«>&/. 

^  168.  Years  are  usually  counted  by  what  are  termed 
"year-names"  (Jap.  nengd)^  i.e.,  periods  of  irregular  length 
with  names  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  present  period  "  Meiji " 
began  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Mikado  to  absolute  power  in  1868.  Occasionally 
of  late,  years  have  been  counted  from  the  fictitious  era  of 
the  mythical  Emperor  Jimmu,  who,  according  to  the 
Japanese  history  books,  was  the  first  human  monarch  of 
this  empire,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  nth  February, 
B.  C.  660. 

^  169.  January  is  called  sho-gwatsuy  lit.  "the  chief  month;" 
sometimes  also  ichi-getsu,  lit.  "one  month."  {Gwatsu  is 
the  Go-on,  geisu  the  Kan-on  pronunciation  of  the  same 
Chinese  character  R,  "  moon  ;"  see  p.  7  for  these  technical 
terms.)  The  other  months  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
Chinese  numerals  to  the  word  gwaisu  or  getsu.  Thus  the 
months  run  as  follows  : 
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ni'gzoa/su, 
san-gzoa/su, 
shi'gwaisu, 
ga-gTvaisu, 


"January."    shtchi-giaaisu,   **July." 

*  *  Febraary. "  hacM-gwaisu^    '  *  August " 

* '  March. "      ku-gioaisu,        * '  September. 
'  *  April. "       ju'guxiisu,        ' '  October. " 

*  *  May. "         Ju-ichi-gTJuaisu,  * '  November. 


j» 


if 


rokU'gTvalsu,  "June."        ju-ni-gwatsu^     "December.'* 

\  170.  The  counting  of  the  days  of  the  month  is  a  medley  of 
native  Japanese  and  imported  Chinese  parlance.  We  give 
the  former  in  ordinary  Roman,  the  latter  in  italic  type  : 

the  16/// 
17M 


ichi-nichi,  [the    \st  of  the  Ju-roku-nichi, 
tsuitachi,  J  month. 


ju'Shichi-nichi,  ,j 

ju'hachi-nichi^  , ,  1 8/^ 

ju-ku'tiichi,  , ,  1 9/^ 

hatsuka,  „  20lh 

iii-ju-ichMiichif  ,,  21s/ 

ni-jii-ni^nichi  , ,  22nd 

ni-ju '  san-nichi,  , ,  2  ^rd 

ni-ju-yokko,,  ,,  24/^ 

ni-jii-go-nichi,  , ,  25/^ 

ni-jii-rolu-nichi^  ,,  26/// 

ni-ju'shichi-nichif  ,,  27/^ 

fii-ju  hachi-nichiy  ,,  2%ih 

ni-Ju-ku-nichi,  ,,  29/^ 

san-ju'nichi,  , ,  30/^ 

san-ju-ichi-nichiy  ,,  31s/ 

misoka,  "  the  last  day  of  the  month" 
(whether  the  30/^  or  315/). 

o-misoka,  "  the  last  day  of  the  year." 

N,  B.    The  word  misoka  is  tending  to  pass  out  of  educated  usage. 

^171.  The  above  forms,   which   are  really  cardinals,  serve 
likewise  for  such  expressions  as  "  two  days,"  "  twelve  days," 


futsuka, 

the  27^d 

mikka, 

,,    Zrd 

yokka, 

„    Mh 

itsiika, 

„    ^th 

muika, 

„    6/^ 

nanuka, 

,.    lih 

yoka. 

,,    8M 

kokonoka, 

,,    9//5 

toka. 

,,  \oih 

ju'ichi-Jiichi, 

,,  wih 

ju-ni-nichi, 

,,  \2th 

ju'San-nichi, 

>f  13^^ 

y«-yokka, 

,,  14/^ 

ju-go-nichi, 

„  15/^ 
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*' twenty  days,"  etc.  But  tsuiiachi  cannot  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  "one  day,"  because  it  is  derived  from  fsHh' fackt, 
''the  moon  rising,"  i.e.,  "the  first  day  of  the  moon.'* 
"One  day"  is  therefore  always  khi-nichi.  Neither  can 
misoka  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  thirty  days  "  or  "  thirty-one 
days,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "thirty  {^isd)  days 
(ka)  "  is  its  etymological  meaning  in  Archaic  Japanese. 

^  172.   Hours  are  counted  by  prefixing  the  Chinese  numerals 
to  the  Chinese  word  yV,  "  time,"  "  hour,"  thus  : 

ichi'jiy  ' '  one  o'clock. " 

yo-jiju'gO'fun,  '  *  a  quarter  (lit,  fifteen  minutes) 

past  four. " 
ju'icht-ji  haity  ' '  half-past  eleven. " 

ju'ichi-ji  shi'jU'gO'/un,  j  * '  eleven  forty- five. " 

ju-ni'jiju'gO'fun  maCy  J  "  a  quarter  to  twelve. " 

han-ji'kan,  ' '  half-an-hour. "    (^'««  =  « interval.") 

ichi'ji  han  kan,  "  an  hour  and  a  half." 

^173.    "Half,"   as  just   instanced,    is  haft,    or,    when  used 
substantively,  hambun  {[li,  "half  part"). 

N.  B.  The  word  hambtm  is  used  idiomatically  in  such  expressions 
as  kazari  hambun,  "half  (i.e.  partly)  as  an  ornament," — said,  for 
instance,  of  the  charm-bags  worn  by  children  ;  omoshiro  hambtm^  "  half 
in  fun,"  where  the  ordinary  rules  of  Japanese  construction  would  lead 
one  to  expect  to  see  hambun  placed  first  instead  of  second.  In  all  such 
instances  the  stress  lies  on  the  word  hambun. 

Other  fractional  and  multiplicative  numbers  are  expressed, 
as  in  the  following  examples,  by  means  of  the  words  hu^ 
"part"  (a  corruption  oihun,  "part"),  and  3^/*,  "double:" 

sain-hu  no  icht,  "  one-third." 

sam-bu  no  m\  "  two-thirds." 

shi'bu  no  ichi^  ' '  a  quarter. " 
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shi'bu  no  san,  *'  three-quarters." 

jU'du  no  san,  '*  three  tenths." 

dat  or  ni'dazy  "  double,"  "  twice  as  much." 

sam-hai,  ''  treble/*  '*  three  times  as  much." 

N.  B.  Such  expressions  as  ni-bu,  lit.  "  two  parts,"  may  mean  either 
"  two  parts  out  of  three  "  (i.e.,  "  two  thirds  "),  or  "  two  tenths,"  or 
"  two  hundredths  "  (i.e.,  "  two  per  cent "),  etc. 

^  174.  Note  also  the  following  miscellaneous  locutions  : 

ni-do,  "twice."  san-do,  ''thrice." 

.,  f'*the     second  ,  ("the     third 

j^.     .  ("portions    for  „        •   ..  ^         ("portions 

/utar>mae,    |  ^^^  „  san^mn-mae,       |  ^^^^^^^^^^  „ 

("twenty     per  .  ("thirty    per 

«'-""'''*'         tcent."   '  san-wan,  {cent." 

ni-wari  ( • '  twenty-five      ^^„.^^^ .      ^     j  ' '  *;i'>;^7" 

gO'hu,  \  per  cent.  *        '  ( per  cent. 

futaisu  or  1       ,        (  "  two  at  ^f^"^^^/  )    ,,,,,„    (  ' '  three  at 
m-mai,eic. )  '    ( a  time.  'i  (a  time. 

r  "  in  the  second  T  "  in   the    third 

dai  ni  ni,    \  place,"  dai  san  ni,    ^  place," 

("secondly."  ("thirdly." 

fuiaisu  miisUy  ' '  two  or  three. " 

shi-go-nichi\  "four  or  five  days." 

ju-go-rohu-nin^  '  *  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons. " 

ju    ni     hak'kUy  \      "  eight  or  nine  out  of  ten,"  hence 

ten     in,   eight-nine*    j    "  almost  always." 

j*  [•      * '  every  other  one,  alternate. " 

one       omittinff,  \  •'  ' 


ichi-nichi  okiy     (famil.))  xu      ^« 

'  I    "  every  other  day. 

kakU'jitsUy       (elegant.)  J 


*f 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  Adjective. 


PRIMARY  INFLECTIONS. 

^  175.  The  salient  points  of  the  primary  inflections  of  adjec- 
tives in  the  Tokyo  Colloquial  may  be  compendiously  de- 
scribed as  follows  ; — 

I.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  /,  which  is  both  attributive 
and  predicative,  that  is  to  say,,  which  may  be  used  either 
prefixed  to  a  noun,  or  else  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  with 
the  English  verb  ''to  be"  understood,  thus: 

Takai yama,    *'A  high  Yama  ga  takaiy   '*The  moun- 

mountain."  tain  is  high." 

Samui  kaze,     '*  A  cold  Kaze  ga  samui,     ''The  wind 

wind."  is  cold." 

-A^.  B.  Ga  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
word  "is."  It  is  a  postposition  serving  approximately  to  denote 
the  nominative  case.    (See  p.  66.) 

II.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  b  or  u,  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  form  in  i  when  gozairnasu,  the  polite  verb 
for   "to  be,"  is  expressed.     Thus; 

Yama  ga  iako  gozaimasu.       "  The  mountain  is  high." 

Kaze  ga  samu  gnzamashd,     "The  wind     is    probably 

cold." 

III.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  ku,  which  is  used  when 
a  verb  other  than  gozaimasu  follows,  and  which  often, 
though  not  always,  corresponds  to  an  English  adverb  in 
^'ly  ;"  thus  : 
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Yama    ga   iakaku  miemasu,  {      *' The    mountain    looks 

Mountain  (fiom.)    high       looks.        [high." 

ffayaku    Me    kudasai.  )       *<  Please  come  quickly. " 

Quickly  coming  condescend.  ) 


^  176.  But  in  order  to  attain  to  a  full  and  satisfactory 
intelligence  even  of  these  Colloquial  forms,  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  deeper,  and  to  see  how  matters  stand  in  the  Classical 
language,  from  which  the  Colloquial  forms  are  still  in  the 
act  of  being  evolved.  Observe  at  the  outset  that  the 
inflections  of  Japanese  adjectives  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  such  European  grammatical  categories  as  number, 
gender,  or  the  degrees  of  comparison.  Their  object  is 
partly  to  distinguish  the  attributive  from  the  predicative 
relation,  partly  to  distinguish  the  end  of  a  mere  clause  from 
the  end  of  a  complete  sentence. 

^  177.  The  Classical  termination  of  adjectives  when  used 
attributively  is  h\  Their  termination  when  used  predica- 
lively  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  s/ii.  Hence  this  latter  is 
technically  called  the  "conclusive  form,"  thus  : 

ATTRIBUTIVE.  CONCLUSIVE. 

Takaki  yamUy      "A    \\\^  {Yama  iakashi,    ''The  moun- 
mountain/'  \      tain  is  high." 

Samiiki  kaz3,       "A    Q,o\di  {Kazo  samushi^     ''The    wind 
wind."  1      is  cold." 


^  178.  It  is  from  these  two  Classical  forms  in  >t/and  shi  that 
the  single  Colloquial  form  in  i  has  originated,  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  distinctive  consonants  k  and  sh. 

In  set  speeches  and  in  the  conversation  of  pedantic  speak- 
ers, the  "  attributive  form  "  in  ki  may  still  not  infrequently 
be  heard.  It  is  employed  exclusively  in  the  case  of  the 
words  gotoki,   "like,"  "similar/*  and  beki,  a  sort  of  verbal 
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adjective  corresponding  to  our  termination  "...  .ble/*  or 
to  our  auxiliary  verbs  "ought"  or  "should,"  thus,  : 
shinzu-hekif  "credible,"  "ought  to  be  believed;"  osoru- 
bekt,   "terrible."     (Conf.   ^  192.) 

N.  B,  The  corresponding  conclusive  form  beshi  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed by  educated  speakers  ;  but  the  bei  perpetually  heard  at  tlie  end 
of  sentences  from  the  h'ps  of  the  lowest  classes  in  Eastern  and  Northern 
Japan,  and  signifying  **  shall,"  "will,"  "must,"  is  a  corruption  of  it. 
For  instance,  Sd  dam-bei^  "  That  is  probably  so,"  "  No  doubt  you  are 
right,"  represents  an  older  So  de  arii-heshi,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
standard  Colloquial  So  de  gozainiasho. 

\  179.  The  "conclusive  form"  in  shi  is  still  used  in  the 
wox^snashiy  "non-existent,"  "is  not,"  zxi^yoshi^  "good," 
concurrently  with  the  commoner  forms  nai  ^.nA yoi,  thus  : 

Nani^  mo'  nashi?  (elegant)    f     .*;E^;f7*'"«''\S   "*'"- 
Nannimomi.        (familiar)     e'^'f"^'',,    ^- ^•.     "  There  is 

l^notnmg. 

Yoshi,  yoshif  "All   right!" 

It  is  also  still  to  be  heard  in  such  emphatic  locutions  as 

e  , .    r      "  It  is  cold,"  or,   "  It  was 

caamusa        wa       samushi,  ..  „  . ,  ,     •         1  j      .  , 

^ , ,  ^     /•/  -x     1^   scold,     or,  "  It  IS  cold  with 

Coldness        as-foj',  {tt  ts)  cold,    j  '  * 

(a  vengeance." 
Kiirasa     wa     kurashi.  ''It  is  dark,"  etc. 

T[  180.  The  third  Classical  termination  of  adjectives  is  ku. 
It  corresponds  to  the  indefinite  form  of  verbs  (conf.  ^f  278 
and  \  425),  and  its  original  function  is  that  of  predicate 
at  the  end  of  every  clause  of  a  sentence  excepting  the  last, 
which  alone  takes  the  conclusive  termination  shi.     Thus  : 

"The    mountains  (of  a 

certain  country)    are    Man, 

Yama  iakaim,  kiko   samia-ii,  J   the    climate     is  cold,     and 

Jinka  suhinashi,  j    the  human  dwellings  there 

are  few." 


ADJECTIVES    IN   CORRELATED   CLAUSES. 
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This  construction  is  now  rarely  heard  except  in  set  speech- 
es, genuine  Colloquial  usage  preferring  either  to  end  each 
clause  by  the  form  in  i  (sometimes  followed  by  the  exple- 
tive shi^  as  in  the  last  example  but  two  on  p.  127),  or, 
oftener  still,  to  turn  the  sentence  some  other  way,  thus  : 


Taiyb    wa    okii, 

Sun       as- for,  big, 

iama      de,       sono 

baU        being f       its 

yusei  to 

jplaneis        i/iat 

ga        mawaiie 

{nom.)    circling 
Okii    chiisai 

Big         atnaU 

Shina         mo 

Article  also 

nedan  mo 

'price  also 


aisuij    akarui  \ 

hot,  light 

gururi     zvo 

around  (accus.) 


''The 
great. 


tu 

{the)')  say 
iru. 
are. 


ball, 


sekai  f  circle 


worlds 


called 


sun 
hot, 
around 
other 
planets." 


is  a 
shining 

which 
worlds 


no 


arasoi. 

disjntte. 


} 


yoroshikerehaj ' 

wliereas-ia-good, 

yastd. 

{is)  cheaj)' 


"An  argument  about 
the  size  (of  a  thing)." 

"The     article     is     a 
good  and  cheap  one." 


N,  B,  For  the  conditicnal  (as  yorosJitkereba  above)  thus  used,  see  \ 

300.    The  following  example  shows  it  and   the  ku  form    in  harness 

together  : 

Chushakii  nio  naher^ba^  \ 

Coinmentarg    also       as-thet*e-is-not, 
jibiki  mo  nahii,  kyoshi 

dictionary    also       not-being,       teacher 
mo        nai         to         in        yd        na 
also     is-not       that     say  inanner  being 
wake         de^        jitsu        ni       gO'H 

truly        ftve-niiles 
arimashtia. 
teas. 


reason  by, 
muchu  de 
fog-inside 


"Truly    great    were     my 
perplexities,  being,  as  I  was, 
^without  a  commentary,  with- 
out a  dictionary,  and  without 
a  teacher. 


/ 


T[  181.  What  the  Colloquial  has  retained  in  full  vigour  is  a 
secondary  use  of  the  form  in  ku^  prefixed  to  verbs  ;  and  it 
has  become  rather  usual,  having  regard  to  this  use  alone,  to 
call  the  form  in  question  the  *'  adverbial  form,"  because 
the  European  equivalents  of  Japanese  adjectives  in  ku  are 
often,  though  not  invariably,  adverbs,  thus  : 
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Omoshiroku  kikoemasu.  "It  sounds  amusing. 

Osoku  kaerimashiia,  '*  I  came  home  late." 

Foku  dekita,  ''  It  is  well  done." 

Okiku  narimashtia  koiol        ''  How  big  he  has  become  1 " 

N,  B,  For  koio  thus  used,  see  top  of  p.  39. 

NarU'iake        hayaku         0         \ 

A8....aapo89ilblU  quickly, hMuniriMel       "  Please        COme       aS 

ide        nasai,  [quickly  as  possible." 

exU         deign,  ] 

N,  B.  Just  as  vulgar  speakers  often  omit  the  termination  "  ly  "  of 
English  adverbs,  so  also,  in  familiar  Japanese  style,  and  not  from  the 
uneducated  alone,  do  we  hear  such  expressions  as  osoroshii  wartd, 
"  dreadful(ly)  bad,"  where  osorosJiiku  warui  would  better  accord  with 
the  old  traditions  of  the  language. 

^  182.  The  verb  *'to  be"  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  where- 
by all  verbs  must  be  preceded  by  the  adverbial  or  indefinite 
form  \xi  ku.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  say,  for  instance  : 
Ano  yama  ga  iakaku  gozaimasu.  *'That  mountain  is  high," 
Kaze  ga  samuku  gozaimashb.  *'Tlie  wind  will  probably 

be  cold." 
But  Colloquial  usage  prefers  to  drop  tlie  k  of  the  termi- 
nation in  such  contexts.      Moreover,    after  the  k  lias  been 
dropped,  a  crasis  of  the  remaining  vowels  of  the  termination 
ensues.     By  this  series  of  changes, 
(Stems  in  a)  iakaku  passes  througli  t'lkau         to  iaki). 
(     M     >»  i)  yorosliiku  ,,         ,.         yoroshiu     ,y  yoroshiu, 
(     >>     >>  ^)  shiroku       ,,  ,,         shir  on        ,,   shirb, 

(     ,,     ,,  «)  samuku      ,,         ,,        samuu       ,,  samu, 

N,  B,  The  genuine  modem  Colloquial  possesses  no  stems  ending  in 
c.  In  earlier  times,  however,  and  in  the  semi -Colloquial  of  certain 
books  we  find  such  series  as 

shigekUf  shigcu,  s/ngyb. 

hcku,  heu,  hyb. 
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Hence  it  is  usual  to  say  : 

A  no  yama  ga  iakb  gozaimasu ; 
Kaze  ga  samu  gozamasho  ;  etc. 

N,  B,  The  Kyoto  dialect  goes  a  step  farther  even  than  that  of 
TokyS,  and  prefers  to  make  use  of  these  abbreviated  forms  before  all 
verbs  "whatsoever.  The  same  usage  is  found  in  the  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial Colloquial  alluded  to  just  above,  as  sometimes  making  its  way 
into  print. — Foreigners  are  apt  to  say  Ano  yama  ga  takai  de  gozaimasu, 
etc.  The  use  of  such  expressions,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden, 
should  be  avoided.  If  addressing  an  inferior,  say  Ano  yama  ga  takai. 
If  addressing  an  equal  or  superior,  say  Ano  yama  ga  iako  gozaimasu, 

\  183.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  inflections  of  adjectives 
are  added  to  a  stem  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  vowels. 
This  stem  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  independent 
word.  Thus  Aka,  Kuro,  Shiro,  ''Brownie,"  "Blackie," 
and  "Whitie,"  serve  as  names  for  dogs.  The  phrase 
naga  no  toshi  isuhi  means  "long  months  and  years''  (lit. 
"years  and  months").  But  by  far  the  commonest  use  of 
the  stem  is  to  form  compound  words,  thus  : 

aka-ganc,     "copper;"    from    akai^     "red,"    and    kane, 
"metal." 

hoso-nagai,     "slender;"    from    hosoi,     "narrow,"    and 
nagai,  "long." 

kurushi-magire,    "  wildness   caused  by  pain ;  "  from  ku^ 
rushiiy    "  painful,"  and  magtreru,  "  to  be  confused." 

shiro'kaney   "silver;"    from    shiroi^    "white,"  and  kane^ 
"metal." 

yasu-domari,   "a  cheap  lodging;  from  yasm\    "cheap," 
and  iomaru,   "  to  stay." 

yo'Sugiru,  "to  be  too  good;"  from  yot,   "good,"  and 
sugiru,   "to  exceed." 
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N.  B,  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  signification,  or  at  least  of 
intention,  between  such  expressions  as  iakai yama,  "a  high  moontain/' 
and  iaka-yania^  **  a  high-mountain,"  similar  to  that  which  we  fed  in 
English  between  "high  land"  and  ''the  Highlands,"  or  "a  black 
bird"  and  "a  blackbird."  The  compound  form  is  more  idiomatic, 
it  tends  to  assume  a  specific  meaning  irrespective  of  the  orig^al 
signification  of  its  constituent  parts  (e.  g.  ftita-go,  "twins,"  from 
fiita,  "  two,"  and  ko^  **  child  "),  and  it  is  that  preferred  in  proper 
names.  Thus  there  are  several  places  called  Taiayama,  but  none 
called  Takai  yama, 

•[  184.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to 
construct  a  table  of  the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives, 
as  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  We  take  as  specimens 
the  adjectives  takai,  **high;"  yoroshii^  "good;"  shiroi, 
''white;  and  samui,  *'cold;"  i.e.,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  vowels  a,  i,  0,  u,  with  which  Japanese  adjective  stems 
almost  invariably  terminate  : 


"High." 

^^Good."  * 

^  White." 

"Cold." 

Stem                  taka 

yoroshi 

shiro 

samu 

Attribut.  ]          ,  ,    . 
Conclus.  1        ^^'^^' 

yoroshil 

shiroi 

samui 

Adverbial  or]  ^  ,   , 
Indefinite       { ^^^'^^^' 

yoroshiku 

shiroku 

samukii 

Predic.  with  ) 

verb  ''tobe"W^/'^ 

yoroshiu 

shiro 

sa7nU 

expressed       ) 

N,  B.     Onaji^  "same,"   is  irregular,  as  its  attributive  (conclusive) 
form  coincides  in  Colloquial  with  the  stem.   The  adverbial  form  onajiku 
is  still  often  lieard ;  but  with  the  verb  "  to  be,"  more  speakers  say 
onaji  de  than  onajiu. 

1]"  185.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
primary  inflections  of  adjectives  : 


EXAMPLES   OF  PRIMARY   INFLECTIONS. 
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hayb 

early 


gozaimasu. 

{it)   is. 

ienki        de 

wettther 


'a  nai.  \      '' There  is  no  difficulty." 
/.)  is-nou  )  {Gozaimasen  would  be  more  poll 


0 

JSonottrably 

Yol  0 

Good       honotir€ible 

^ozaimasu, 
{if)  is. 

Zosa        ga 
Diffictdty  {noin 

Yakamashiil  shabeicha 

{You)  are-noisy!    as-for-chaUering, 

ikenai, 

it-is-no-go. 

Yoku  wakarimasen. 

Well    unilerstand-not. 

Wand  no     da. 

Had       one       Is. 

Tsui    ni      naku      narimashila. 

Finally     non-existent     has-become. 


"Good  morning," 


"It  is  fine  weather. 


>/ 


polite  than  nai,) 

"Don't    chatter    and 
make  such  a  row  !  " 

C     "I    don't    quite  un- 
( derstand. " 

(      "It  is  a  bad  one." 
(       (For  fio,  see  If  112.) 

(      "He  is  dead  at  last." 


hayahi      dbka 

quiclely     please 


Kanjo        wo 
JSiU       {accus.) 

(kuddsai), 
(condescend ), 

Ana     zvakai    kirei   na      h%io.    r     **That      handsome 

That     yowng      preUy  person,    "(young  fellow. 


I 


"  Please      bring     the 
bill  quickly." 

{Said  to  a  hotel-keeper,) 


tt 


"  It  is  both  good 

Article  idso  {is) good, price  also{is)cheap,    |and  cheap." 


Shina  mo  yoi  ski,  nedan  moyasui,      \ 


Takai     to     yasui     to^    wa      I     ..^^^      ^^  ^^^ 

Dear       and       cheap    and   as-for,     I  ,  .  *^      „ 

tamochi-kaia     ga      chigau,  ^^  "/  ^^^^^  so  well   as 

durability       {nom.)     differs.  [^^^  ^^^^  ^"®S. 

Ai-niku        no    ame,     (      "A    rainy    day    coming    just 
Meet-odious  of     rain,     (when  it  is  not  wanted." 

N,  B.  Observe  the  stem-form  niku  with  no  suffixed,  here  used  ex- 
ceptionally for  the  attributive  form  nikui.  The  nick-name  Arigaia 
no  KichibH,  in  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Practical  Part  (T  451),  is  a 
similar  case. 
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SECONDARY   INFLECTIONS. 


^  1 86.  Besides   the  primary  infleciions   of  adjectives,   as  set 
forth  above,  there  is  a  series  of  secondary  inflections  which 
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are  employed  to  indicate  tense  and  mood.  Most  of  these 
secondary  inflections  are'  obtained  by  agglutinating  parts  ot 
the  verb  arw,  *'tobe/'  to  the  adverbial  or  indefinite  form 
in  kUf  euphony  producing  certain  slight  changes,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  with  the 
paradigm  of  the  first  conjugation,  to  wliich  aru  belongs. 
The  use  of  the  various  moods  and  tenses  will  be  found 
explained  in  •][  273  ei  seq.  We  have  omitted  from  the  table 
such  imperative  forms  as  yoroshikarc,  **be  good!"  and 
warukarc,  '' be  bad  !  "  because  they  rarely  if  ever  occur  in 
practice,  save  in  a  few  such  idiomatic  phrases  as  osokare 
hayakare^  *' sooner  or  later." 

^  188.  One  ot  the  most  useful  adjectives  is  what  is  called 
*'the  negative  adjective  nai"  Its  proper  meaning  is 
"  non-existent ;'  but  it  commonly  replaces  the  negative 
conjugation  of  the  verb  aru,  ''to  be,"  and  also  sometimes 
corresponds  to  our  preposition  ''without."  Its  inflections 
are  as  follows  : 


Attributive  nai. 

Conclusive  nai,  rarely  nashi. 

Adverbial  naku, 

N.  B.    The  contracted  form  no  is  not  in  common  use. 

/Certain  Present      )  fis  not  or  will  not 


C/3 


irtam  rresent      )  fis  no 

or  Future  )^'  \     be. 

Improbable  Pre-  ^J^ 
sent  or  Future  j  ' 


I  probably  is  not  or 
I     will  not  be. 


Certain  Past  nakaita,  was  not. 

Improbable  Past     nakaitarb,       probably  was   not. 
And  so  on,  tlirough  all  the  forms  given  in  the  paradigm 
,     of  adjectives  on  p.  128. 


\  189.  Nai,  added  to  the  adverbial  form  of  adjectives,   serves 
to  form  their  negative  conjugation,  thus  : 
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Certain   Present    or]  yorosMku,      (is  or  will   not  be 
Future  j      nat]  \     good. 

Improbable  Present  \yoroshikii       (  probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  j      nakard,      \     will  not  be  good. 

Certain  Past  {^"'ZSl,     }  was  not  good. 

Improbable  Past       ^^o^^^^  |  probably  was  not 

And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 

iV.  B,    In  polite  parlance,  this  negative  conjugation  in  nai  is 

mostly  replaced  by  one  with  the  verb  gozaimasen,  "  not  to  be," 

thus : 

Certain  Present  OT\yoroskiu  gozai-     fis  ^r  will    not  be 
Future  j     mascn,  \     good. 

ImprohMc  VroscntU'oroshifl  gozai-     f  probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  [     masumaiy  \     will  not  be  good. 

And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 


Nai  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  the  negative  conjugation. 
There  is  no  such  expression  as  naku  fiai^  "  not  non-existent." 

N.  B,  Positive  adjectives  hapf-ening  to  end  in  nai^  as,  for  example, 
kitanai,  "dirty,"  must  not  be  confounded  with  adjectives  in  the 
negative  form.  The  negative  of  kitanai  is  kitanaku  nai,  following  the 
paradigm  given  in  the  above  table.  Similarly  with  abwtai,  **  dangerous;" 
sukuttaif  "  scarce,"  etc. 

^  190.  EXAMPLES   OF  THE  TENSE   AND   MOOD 

INFLECTIONS   OF  ADJECTIVES. 


Kd  sum    to    yokaita    ga.  . . . 

Tfius    do       if,    was-good  altliough.. 


t( 


I     ought     to    have 

done  it  in  this  way.*' 
(Conf.  ^  287.) 


Aa  /      kowakaiia!  1     *«0h!    what   a    fright 

Alii       tvas-afraid.  \\  have  had  1" 

Are      ga  yokarb  \ 

"JJiat    {7tom.)  wai-rn'db€xbly'h€'good"\       *' I     think     that      that 
to     omoiviasu,  tone  will  probably  do." 

Unit    (/)  thinli.  I 


EXAMPLES   OF  THE   TENSE    AND   MOOD    INFLECTIONS.  I3I 


Saku'han,      inu      ga      hoeie, 

JOagt-fiiffJU,       dogs    {nam.)  barMng, 

sbzjosfnkuie    neraremasen  deshiia. ' 

being-noisy,    could-nolr-aleep  (//)  wfia. 


f  **  I  couldn't  sleep  last 
night,  on  account  of 
the  noise  the  dogs  made 

.barking." 


£:ono        hen  wa,       hat\      **  It  is  quite  tiresome, 

Tiiis   jv^iOHy^ivhood    as-fiyr,    /itV«  L ^^   number   of    flies   in 
ga         okute        uruso  gozatmasu.  L^j^  neighbourhood. " 
{ftom.yfeing-many,  Hreaonie        i8,  '  ° 

Go        isugo        ga  0 

August  convenience    {rtom.)    honourably 

Tjuarukereba^  o  yoshi 

if-is-badf  honourably  cease 

nasaimasht, 

condescend. 

Kono       soro      no      tenki 


**  Please  don't  do  it, 
"if  it  is  inconvenient  to 
you. " 


wa, 


**  The  weather  is 
so  changeable  just 
now,  that  one  can't 
rely  upon  it." 


This         jteriod        's       teeafher    as-for, 

yohaitari  ivarukaiiari 

being-sometimes-good     being-sometUnes-bad 

shikj     aie      ni    narimasen. 

doing,  reliance  to       becomes-not. 

Tonto  mo  muziikashiku  nau         \      **  It  is  not  in  the  least 

Trifle  even       diffieidt        is-not.  j  difficult." 

Muzukashiku     nakereha,     yaiie  \      *<  If  it  is  not  difficult 
2>^cui«  if-^s-not,    sendingh    ^jn   ^^y   my   hand   at 

jit." 


mimashb,     (Conf.  \  296.) 

wQl-s&i. 

Nakticha        naranai    mono. 

As-for-non-being,  becomes-not    thing. 


Tenka    ni      nai         bijin. 
Empire  in,  non'-existent  belle. 


\      **  A  thing  one  cannot 
J  do  without." 

("The  greatest  beauty 
in  the  land." 
{More  Hi.  "A  belle  with 
whom  there  is  none  to 
compare  beneath  [ka]  the 
sky  [ten\.") 


COMPOUND   AND   DERIVATIVE   ADJECTIVES. 

^  191.  Compound  adjectives  are  numerous,  and  offer  no 
difficulty.  They  sometimes  consist  of  two  adjectives,  more 
frequently  of  a  noun  or  verb  followed  by  an  adjective,  thus  : 
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usu-akaif     "light    red,"    '*pink;"    from   usut,     "thin," 

*'  light-coloured,"  and  akai,  "  red." 
tisu-gurai,    "dusk,"  "almost  dark;"  from  usui,  "light- 
coloured,"  and  kurai,  "  dark." 
kokoro-yasui,    "intimate;"    from   kokoro,     "heart,"   and 

yasuif  "easy." 
yondokoro-naij    "unavoidable;"   Uom  yarn,     "to    rely," 

iokorOy  "  place,"  and  nai,  the  negative  adjective. 
kiki-gurushiiy    "ugly  (to  hear);"  from   kihi,    "to  hear," 

and  kurushhy  "  painful." 
mt'gurushii,  "  ugly  (to  look  at);"  from  ;;«/-«,  "to  see," 

and  kurushiiy  "  painful." 
ivakari-niktiiy  "  difficult  (to  understand)  ;"  Irom  zuakaru, 

"to  understand,"  and  mkui)  "odious." 
7vakari-yasui,  "easy  (to  understand)  ;"   rom  wakaru,    "to 

understand,"  and^j.9«/',  "easy." 

^  192.  There  arc  various  classes  of  derivative  adjectives.     Of 
these  the  chief  arc  : — 

I.  Those  in  beki^  corresponding  to  our  phrases  with 
"must"  or  "should,"  or  to  our  adjectives  in  "  ....ble," 
and  already  noticed  on  pp.  12 1-2  as  being  now  used  only  in 
attributive  constructions.  It  is  to  verbs  that  beki  is  suffixed, 
— in  the  first  conjugation  to  the  present  tense,  as  arn-beki^ 
"should  be,"  "necessary;"  in  the  second  and  third  con- 
jugations to  the  indefinite  form,  as  tabe-bcki\  "  eatable  ;"  deki- 
beki,  "possible  ;"  not  iabcru-bcki,  dekiru-bcki.  In  the  Written 
Language,  beki  is  suffixed  to  what  is  termed  the  "conclu- 
sive form"  of  the  present  tense  of  the  second  and  third 
conjugations,  i.e.,  a  short  form  ending  in  u  without  a  fol- 
lowing r«,  thus:  tabu-beki,  {i)deku-beki ]  and  this  use  may 
still   sometimes   be   heard    in    the  Colloquial.     A  like  rule 
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obtains  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  verbs  kuru  and  suru^ 
which  always  make  ku-beki  and  su-beki.  The  verb  viiru  is 
peculiar,  making  either  miru-beki  or  nii-hcki, 

Su'beki  koto,  '*A  thing  to  be  done." 

1>iy-w/ust  thing. 

ShinzU'heki    koto.  '*  A  credible  thing." 

H^ieve-^iust     tiling. 

Kono  hen  ni      miru-\     -Are  there  no  places 


"This  is  a  thing 
■wiiich  must  be  sent 
there. " 


mu«etaMo„rhood       in,         »««-     U„,.i,,    g„i„g    iq    gee     in 

bekt    iokoro    ga    gozaimasen   't'^^  this  neighbourhood?" 
Omae    no       kamau-beki       koio\ 

You        of      nieddle-aihould      thing  {       *'It    is    none   of   your 

de     nai.     (familiar.)  [business.'' 

is-not.  ) 

Kore        wa       mukb   ye    yaru- 

This  tiS'for,    opposite     to     send' 

bekt    mono    desu. 

must    tiling       is. 

N,  B.    Observe  how  our  English  passive  idioms  are  replaced  by 
active  idioms  in  Japanese,  following  a  general  tendency  of  the  language 
commented  on  in  \^  8i — 82,  1[  427,  and  ^  439. 

•[[193.  II.  The  so-called  *' desiderative  adjectives"  in /«/,  as 
iabeiaij  '*  desirous  of  eating,"  ''hungry;"  ikiiai^  ''desirous 
of  going."  These  will  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  verb,  ^  242  and  ^  285. 

^  194.  III.  A  noticeable  class  of  derivative  adjectives  is  form- 
ed by  agglutinating  to  nouns  the  termination  rashii,  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  terminations  "  ish  "  and  "ly/' 
and  occasionally  to  some  such  phrase  as  "said  to  be,"  or  "  I 
think,"  thus  : 

baka-rashii,  "foolish  ;  "     from  baka^       *'  a  fool.*' 

kodomo-rashii^       "  childish  ;"  from /(W(9;;w,    "children." 
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{'*  said       to ) 
be  skilful-"  J  ^^^"^  ^''^^'''    **  skilful." 

konnichi-rashii,      \  uj^'^j'       f  from  honnichi^  **lo-day. 

A  much  smaller  class  is  oblained  by  reduplicating  an 
adjective  stem  and  agglutinating  the  suffix  shii,  thus :  ara- 
arashiif  ''rude  and  rough;"  tb-doshii^  "lengthy;"  tUo- 
uioshity   " cold  "  (metaph,),  ''estranged." 

^  195.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  in  connection  with  these 
classes  of  derivative  adjectives,  two  classes  of  verbs  derived 
from  adjectives.  One  of  these  is  obtained  by  suffixing  to 
the  stem  the  suffix  ,i^'aru,  a  contraction  of  ^6'  aru, — ge  or  ke 
{W)  being  an  old  word  signifying  "spirit,"  "air."  When 
added  to  the  desiderative  adjective  in  iai,  the  resulting 
compound  suffix  is  tagaru  : — 

kozvagaru,    "to  think  fearful;"  i.e.,    "to  be  frightened," 

hom  kowai,   "fearful." 
mezuras/iigaruj    "  to  think    strange;"    from     mezurasAtt, 

"strange." 

ikiiagarii,     "to  want  to  go;"    from  ikiiai,   "wanting   to 

go," — itself  the  desiderative  adjective  of /Xv/,  "  to  go." 

A.  B.  Oljscrve  that  gam  occasionally  serves  to  verbalise  nouns, 
thus:  zannengarUy  "  to  regret,"  from  zanncuy  "regret;"  iyagaru^  "to 
dislike,"  ixom-iya^  "nay!"  "repugnance."  Also  that  the  termina^on 
/^/;'V7A'// often  means  "  to  be  apt  to "  rather  than  "to  want  to " 

or  the  second  class  of  adjeclive-verbs  the  following 
specimens  will  give  an  idea  : 

hiromcriiy   "to   spicad "  (Lnins)  ;  hiromanij  "to  spread" 

(intrans.),  from  ^/;'(?/,   "wide." 
maromeru^    "  to  make  round,"  from  maruiy   "  round." 

A'.  B.  Both  these  classes  of  vcrl)8  are,  like  verbs  in  general,  suscep- 
tible of  the  passive  and  causative  forms  (conf.  Chap.  IX),  thus 
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.__  .„ _  J,  "lo  be  Ibonglit  strange,"  "  (o  be  lionised." 

Urayamat&igarartru,  "  lo  Ik  regarded  wilh  envy,"  from  wttyaiiM<^ 
ikigarit,   "lo  t^inl  wiUi  cnvj,"  itself   dcrivsl   from  tirityitmaillil^ 

UrtiUgaraieru,  "  to  cause  !o  feci  joyful,"  ie.,  "  U)  make  happy  ;"1 

from  wtihigari4,  "  to  feel  joyful,"  itself  derived  from  unthU,  ■■  joyfaU* 

HiroPMasrrH,  "  to  cause  to  spread," 


T[  196.   There  i 

such  a3  namt 
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large  numbers  of  \v 
"  raw;"  shizuka,   "  qii 


jrcb 

iet;"  yjsc(ti. 


"Ihiu;" 


koraerarenai,    "unendurable,"  which  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  adjectives,  and  wliich  must  be  translated  into  English  by 
adjectives,    but  which  arc  not   true  adjectives  in  Japanese, 
either  as  regards  origin  or  grammaiical  treatment.     Some  of  I 
them  are  nouns,  some  are  verbs,  s^me  arc  phrases  formed  I 
from  various  parts  of  speech.      They  may  be  best  understood  | 
by  being  classed  under  ihe  foUowing  five  headings  : — 
I  197.   I.   Nouns    followed   by    «o ;    as    Amerika    no,      "of§ 
America,"  i.e.,   "American."    Such  are  : 

gxiiaikoku,  "foreign  countries:"  gwaikoku  no,  "foreign." 
kin,  "gold;"  km  no,  "golden." 

konaida,    "a  short  while  ago;"  konaida  no,      "recent." 
II.  Nouns  followed  by  tii,*  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  ■ 

*  It  lias  becD  stated  in  t  1 12  (p.  7)!)  that  llic  postpoailion  no  oClon 
assumes  Ifiu  signification  of  thu  Ent'liiih  word  "  one  "  or  "  ones,''  used 
sutislaiitively.    Thus  from  the  adjective  imsai,  "  long"  one  can  form 
the  phrase  nagai  iia,  "a   long  one,"  and  similarly  from  such  quosi-J 
adjectives  as  iho/iki  and  i/r«  one  can  form  the  plirnBes  shajiki  Hi 
"341  honrat  one;"    Hi'ti  na  no,  "a  pretty  one,"  etc.       This   idioMll 
must  not  l>e  cotitounded  with  another  nearly  alike  in  sound  containing^ 
the  word   iiait,    which   it    is  ililHcult   to  explain    in  English  cKcepn 
by  ttie  help  of  examples,  anil  whose  ori^jin  is  obscuru.    The  following^ 
sentences  containing  it    may  be  taken  as  repreKOtalive   of  Its  V 
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verb   naru,   *' to   be"  (not  to  be  confounded  with    naru, 

**to  become");  as    shbjiki  11a,  lit.    ** honesty  being,"  i.e. 
*'  honest."    Such  are  : 

niendoy     **  a  bother;"  vietidd  na,    **  bothersome." 

7ntidaf      *  *  uselessness  ;"  muda  na,       **  useless." 

rambo,     *' disorderly  ra?nbd  na^     ''disorderly." 

conduct;" 
shizuka^  **  quiet  "  (subst.);  shizuka  na,    "  quiet"  (adj.). 

N.  B.  No  mostly  follows  concrete  nouns,  mi  abstract  nouns. 
Indeed  the  same  noun  will  take  no  or  na,  according  as  it  is  viewed 
from  the  concrete  or  the  abstract  point  of  view.  For  instance,  baka 
no  hanashi  means  "  a  fool's  story,"  *'  the  sort  of  story  a  fool  would 
tell,"  whereas  baka  na  hanashi  means  "  a  foolish  story  "    Very  fine- 

Kor^  dtsho  ka  ?-Aa  I  sore  nan  desu.  [  j^  1  Jf  ">'=  "  '"^'^ '  ?«*;  *''»' 


Ano  oioko  tt/vz,  domo  akip- 
poi. — So  sa!  Mezurashii  koto 
ga  siikl  nan  da  kara. 


"  He  is  a  very  fickle  fellow. — Yes  in- 
deed, because  he  is  always  hankering 
after  something  new  and  striking." 


,„  .  _  ,  ,  •/      /     "  Most  people  suppose  it  to  be  the 

raiyo  loa  asa    dele,    ^^/J'^^'^  Latural  oJ-der  of  things  for  the  sun 

hikkomu   noga   atartmae  «^«^^  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  to  retire 

ta,tc^waomotU'ifmsuga,-jiisu].^   the  evening.     But  the    truth  is 


wa,  asa  taiyd  ga  dcru  no  dc  wa 
nakute,  taiyd  no  deru  no  ga  asa 
nan  desu. 


not  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  mor- 
ning, but  that  the  sun*s  rising  is  the 
^morning." 


Of  the  various  authorities,  both  Japanese  and  f<ireign,  whom  the 
present  writer  has  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  idiom,  some  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  "  relative,"  others  "  relative,  elliptical,  and  reflective(!)." 
Some  say  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  nanif  '*  to  be."  Others  would  trace 
it  back  to  the  word  nani  ?  "  what?"  used  as  a  kind  of  expletive  indicat- 
ing vagueness,  like  **  thingummy  "  or  "  what-d'ye-call-'em  "  in  vulgar 
English.  Others  again  assert  that  the  phrase  means  nothing  at  all.  We 
uursclvcs  incline  to  see  in  it  a  survival  of  the  Classical  particle  nan, 
(Archaic  na  mo),  which  served  to  emphasise  the  word  to  which  it  was 
suffixed.  Observe,  however,  that  whereas  Classical  nan  may  occur 
Ixjfore  any  verb,  this  Colloquial  nan  survives  only  Ixjforc  the  verb  "  to 
be,"  as  in  all  three  examples  given  above. 
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drawn  distinctions  are  sometimes  produced  in  this  way.  Thus  viand 
kao  tto  hito  means  "  a  man  with  a  round  face,"  the  concrete  idea  of 
"  face  "  being  here  prominent.  13ut  mani-gao  tia  Jiito  means  "  a  round- 
faced  man,"  the  abstract  quality  of  round- faced ncss  being  uppermost 
in  the  speaker's  mind.  This  particular  phrase  might  be  turned  in  yet 
a  third  way,  viz.,  kao  tio  marni  Hito^  "  a  man  round  of  face."  Such 
idioms  as  this  last  are  dealt  with  in  \  202.  In  some  few  cases  no  and 
na  may  be  used  almost  indiscriminately.  Thus  we  may  say  inugaku 
no  hlio  or  miigaku  na  hito  equally  Well.     But  na  is  more  common. 

^  198.  To  tlie  class  formed  by  means  of  na  belongs  a 
numerous  body  of  words  obtained  by  adding  so,  "appear- 
ance," to  tbe  stem  uf  adjectives  proper  or  to  the  indefinite 
form  v)f  verbs,  thus  : 

ornoshiroi,    ''amusing;"    ovioshirosb  na^     *Mikely   to   be 

amusing,"  "  amusing-looking." 

timai^        '*  nice  to  cat ;"       umasb  na,      ''  appetising." 

^tiru,        *'  to  rain  /'  furisb  na^      "  likely  to  rain." 

kikoeriiy    "  to  be  audible  ;"  X/X'^^5^  «a,     **  audible,     one 

would  suppose." 

The  [oxvci'^ yosasb  na^    ''apparently  good,"  and  nasasb  na, 

*'  not   likely    to   exist,"    are   derived   irregularly   from    the 

adjectives  j/(?/,    "good,"  and    «.^7/,  **  non-existent,"  by   the 

insertion  of  an   epenthetic  syllable  srz.     Compounds  of  nai, 

such    as   isiwmrajtai,     "worth    nothing,"    "trifling,"    may 

either  follow  tunin  this  its   irregularity,    or  else   be   made  to 

conform  to  the  rule   aft'ecting  adjectives  in  general,    thus : 

istwiamnasasb    na    or    isumaranasb    na,     "  looking    worth 

nothing,"  "  trifling-looking." 

^  199.  Sometimes  words  of  the  above  two  classes  may  be 
compounded  with  the  following  noun,  instead  of  being 
divided  from  it  by  710  or  ;/^,  for  instance  : 

kara  na  (or  no)  hako,  or  karaha-ko^  "  an  empty  box." 
kin  no  iokei,  ,,  kin  dokei,     "  a  gold  (en)  watch.' 
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Sometimes,  again,  a  word  may  be  treated  indifferently 
either  as  a  true  adjective  or  as  a  quasi-adjective  of  class  II, 
for  instance  : 

or  chiisa  nay 

, ,   bki  na, 

,,  yawaraka  na. 


chiisaiy 

okit, 

yawarakai, 


''small." 
-  big." 


soft. 


\  200.  The  forms  of  classes  I  and  II  given  above  are  the 
attributive  forms.  When  the  quasi-adjeclives  of  classes  I 
and  II  are  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause  (conf. 
T[  180),  «(?  or  ««  is  replaced  by  de,  *' being,"  which  thus 
corresponds  to  the  termination  ku  of  adjectives  proper. 
When  they  are  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
(conf.  \  177),  no  or  na  is  replaced  by  any  tense  of  the  verb 
'*  to  be,"  such  as  da  (familiar),  desu  (polite),  de  gozaimasH 
(very  polite).  The  word  de  in  such  contexts  has  befen 
treated  of  at  some  length  in  \  88,  pp.  62 — 64,  which  the 
student  should  carefully  read  over. 


^  201.  The  following  examples  will   show  the    use  of  these 
various  forms  of  the  quasi-adjectives  of  classCvS  I  and   II  : — 

Igirisu    no         0  kata, 

I^jngland    'a    IionouraMe    side 

Gin    no   ga  hoshiii  gozaimasu.  \ 


kata,   \ 

\ide.      t 


ft 


**An  English  gentleman. 
"  I  want  a  silver  one." 


Silver   one    of   desirous 

Okashi  fia\  ,         , . 
Okashii    \h<^^'h^- 

Kckko  )ia  o 

Sjfle  it  did      h  on  ourtiMe 

de  gozaimasu. 


ant. 


*'  A  funny  story. 


}t 


s/iina 
article 


"  II  is  a  splendid  thing." 

[Siiid  ill  thanking:  one  for  a  g^i/t.) 


{it)  is. 

Fusliigi  na 

Stratiffe 

mimashita. 

saw. 


yuvie        wo 

dream    {a ecus.) 


"  I  had  a  strange  dream. 


}} 
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Fushigi  da.      (familiar) 


a 


desu.     (polite)  1     "I"«  strange. 


i?//^  na  inu  desu,  \     <t  t*  :    ««  •   *  ir       ^  a      » 

\     *'  It  IS  an  intelligent  doer. 

Kono    inn    wa,    riko    dcstiA      «<  This  dog  is  intelligent." 

This       doff  €ts-for,  dever     is.      ' 

A  no       Jiiio       wa^        shbjiki\ 

Thai     person  as-fw,      hotiesA      '*  He  is   Jionest,    and    he 
de,      yoku  halarakiniasii.         j  works  hard." 

being,     twM  tcorks. 


Amari  somatsu  de,  shiisurei 

Too  coarse  being,      rude 

desu, 
(i/)i». 


*  *  It  is  quite  rude  of  me 
to  offer  you  so  trifling  a 
present." 

{Siizti  in   depreciating  a  gift  made 
\by  oneself.) 


Are    hodo     yonda     no  ni,  ^ 

That    amount     called     tcJtereas, 

kikoeso  na         mon{o)    da. 

Ukely-to-be^mtdiMe    thing        is. 


*'One  would  think  he 
.would  hear,  after  being 
called  so  often." 


Yosaso  na        hito  deshtta.i     '*  He     seemed     a     good 

Apparently-good  po  son     was.     Ifellow." 

Tf  202.  ni.  Phrases  composed  of  nouns  (including  indefinite 
verbal  forms  used  as  nouns)  followed  by  no,  '*  of,"  and  an 
adjective  proper,  as  genki^  no*yoi',  liL  good'  of*  spirits*,  i.e. 
**  spirited,"  'Mively."     Such  are  : 

me^  no^  chikai^,  '*  neai"  of*  eyeV'  i.e.,  *'  near-sighted." 

inimi  no  toi,  * '  far  of  ear, "  , ,      *  *  hard  of  hearing. " 

wakari  no  hayai,  **  quick   of  understanding,"   i.e.,    *' sharp- 
willed. 

T[  203.  Great  numbers  of  quasi-adjectives  belonging  to  this 
Class  HI  are  formed  by  means  of  the  words  >'(?/,  '*good" 
(often  corrupted  by  the  Tokyo  people  to  w),  itxirui,  **  bad," 
and  nai,  the  negative  adjective.     Such  are  : 


ff 


If 


It.  ff 
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denri  no  yoi,        '  'good  of  convenience, "  i.  e. ,  *  'convenient. 
benrinowand,    * 'bad  of  convenience,      ,,     "inconvenient. 
shi'kala  no  nai^  "no  way  to  do,'*  ,,      "unavoidable." 

Such  quasi-adjeclives  in  «^/as  that  last  instanced  corres- 
pond to  English  adjectives  with  the  prefix   "  un  "  or  "in, 
or  with   the  suffix   "less,"  as  isumi  no  nai,    "innocent; 
kagiri no  nai,  "  unbounded." 

T[  204.  The  above  examples  are  all  attributive  in  form.  When 
the  quasi- adjectives  of  class  III  are  used  predicatively, 
the  postposition  no  changes  to  ga  \  thus  : 

Mimi  ga  ibi.  "  He  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Shi'kata  ga  nai.  "  There  is  no  help  for  it.' 

Ano  ko  wa,  wakari ga  hayai.  "  That  child  is  sharp." 

These  examples  arc  in  the  style  used  between  inti- 
mates. It  is  always  more  polite  to  add  the  word  gozai- 
??iasUf  except  when  addressing  an  inferior.  Of  course  with 
gozaimasu  the  i  form  of  the  adjective  is  exchanged  for  that 
with  the  long  final  vowel  (see  pp.  120  and  124).  Thus  the 
preceding  examples  would,  in  more  polite  parlance,  become  : 

Mimi  ga  id  gozaimasu. 

Shi'kata  ga  gozaimascn  {no  gozaimasu  is  not  used). 

Ano  ko  wa,  wakari  ga  /layo  gozaimasu, 

^  205.  IV.  Various  tenses  of  verbs;  also  phrases  formed  from 
such  verbs,  as  : 

7/iicru,  "to  appear;"  hence   "visible." 

/'ii/o/ia,  "  has  become  fat ;"  ,,      "fat." 

,  , .     .  f  "  forthcomes  not ;  "  ]  ,, .  -i  1    >; 

aektnai,  ■{  .,  ..  "  r     >>        impossible. 

'  (  •*  cannnot ;  j      >>  t' 

yomeru,  "reads;"  (intrans.)         ,,      "legible." 

shirela,  "  was  knowable  ;  "  ,,      "self-evident." 

\ 
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nakereM  «a-| "  ^vonjt;do»    if-it-is- }    j,^^^^^  „  indispensable. 
iame^  ni^  na-    '*  becomes  ^  to*  sake^;"     ,,     ''beneficial." 

ki'^  ni}  tru^,       '*  enters'  to^  spirit^ ;"        ,,     **  agreeable." 

hi  niiranat,      '*  enters-not  to  spirit ;"    ,,      ''distasteful." 

M^  no^  kiita^y  "  was  efficacious®  of  ^ 

spirit';"    ,,      "quick-witted. 

isumO  no^aru^j    "is®  of*  guilt' ;  "  ,,  "  guilty." 

enryo^  suru^j    •' does' diffidence' ;"  ,,  "diffident." 

iai^  shtla^j        "  did*  great' ; "  ,,  "important." 

chottd'  shita^     ' '  did*  slightly';  "  , ,  "  slight. " 

gaien^   no^      |  "  goes -not' of*  com-)  "  incomprehen- 

ikan^  ^     prehension';"  >     *'         sible." 

^  206.  The  above  are  the  attributive  orms.  Most  of  them 
serve  also  to  express  the  predicative  relation  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence.  Observe,  however,  that  no  must  then  be  re- 
placed by  ga,  and  the  simple  past  tense  in  ia  by  the  com- 
pound present  tense  in. . .  .ie  iru  (^  294),  thus  : 

Ano  ojiisan  wa, ' 

That        €M,~gentleman      aa-for, 

fuioiie        iru, 

fat  is. 

Ano      joe  hit        wa^         ki  \ 

That  maid  aa-for,  apirul  **  That  maid-servant  is 
ga  kiiie  iru,  [quick-witted." 

(rtom.)  beififf'efficadmta    is.  ) 

Of  course  the  simple  verb  may  in  all  cases  be  replaced  by 
the  polite  inflection  in  masu.  It  is  almost  always  so  re- 
placed in  predicative  constructions,  except  when  an  inferior 
is  addressed.  Thus  the  above  examples  would  become,  in 
ordinary  polite  parlance  : 

Ano  ojiisan  wayfuioite  imasu  (or  orimasu). 

Anojochu  wa,  ki  ga  kiiie  imasu  (or  orimasu). 


"That  old   gentleman   is 
fat. " 
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iV.  B,   Quasi-adjcctives  of  Class  iv  ending  in  shttay  as  tai  sfi^ia, 
choito  shtia^   are  never   used  predicatively. 

\  207.  When  employed  predicatively  at  the  end,  not  of  a 
sentence  but  of  a  clause,  most  of  the  words  of  this  Class  IV 
turn  into  gerunds,  thus  :  mieic,fultole^  dekinakute^  etc.  But 
sometimes  a  periphrasis  with  de  is  used  instead,  as  :  ki  m 
iranai  de, 

T[  208.  Foreigners  speaking  a  little  Japanese  constantly  say 
yoroshii  no  cha,  shiroi  no  uma,  oh'i  no  neko,  etc.  etc.  But 
this  is  mere  "pidjin."  \i  ^hovAd.  he  yoroshii  cha,  **good 
tea;"  shiroi  uma,  "  a  white  horse  ;"  okiineko  or  bkina  nekOj 
'*  a  large  cat."  {Yoroshii  and  shiroi  are  always  true  adjec- 
tives, whereas  we  may  either  use  obi  as  a  true  adjective,  or 
oki  ««  as  a  quasi-adjective.)  The  mistake  arises  partly  from 
a  confusion  between  no  and  na^  partly  from  the  fact  that 
nouns  followed  by  no  often  correspond  to  the  adjectives  of 
European  languages,  e.g.  Nihon^  no^  koloba^y  *'  the  language' 
oP  Japan, ^"  i.e.,  '^  the  Japanese  language  ;"  molo^  no^  sumori^, 
lit.  "  intention'' of ^  origin^"  i.e. ,  '*  the  original  intention." 
No  is  only  used  after  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite 
pronoun  **  one  "  or  '*  ones,"  as  already  explained  in  ^  112: — 

(  ' '  Which  are  the  best  ?— The 


Dochi  ga  ii  P — Kurd  no.    •<  , ,     , 


ones." 


Okii  no 
Oki  na  no 

Big     ones 


kaite        kimashiia. 


hav^ing-hmtght  have-c<nne.     some  big  ones. " 


* '  1    have     bought 


^  209.  Do  not  confound  such  Chinese  quasi-adjectives  as 
kireiy  *' pretty;"  munieiy  **  anonymous,"  with  real  adjec- 
tives, simply  because  they  happen  to  end  in  i.  One  can- 
not say  kirei  onna,  *'  a  pretty  woman ;"  one  must  say 
ktrei  na  onna.  Similarly  mumei  na  katana^  "  a  sword  without 
the  maker's  name  inscribed  on  it." 
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^  210.  V.  The  words  ko  forming  diminutives  and  b  forming 
augmentatives,  together  with  the  honorific  prefixes  <?,* 
**  honourable;"  go,  *' august;"  ki,  *' exalted;"  and  mi, 
*'  honourable,"  are  quasi-adjectives,  as  in  the  following 
examples  : 

kO'bin,     '*a  small  bottle." 

O'bin,       *' a  large  bottle." 

0  iera,     ''an  honourable  Buddhist  temple,"  i.e.,  simply 

*'  a  Buddhist  temple." 
go  hon,     *'  the  august  book,"  i.e.,    *'  your  book." 
ki-kobi,  '*  the  exalted  country,  i.e.,   '*  your  country." 
0  mi ashiy  lit.    ''august   honourable   feet,"  i.e.,   generally 

"your  feet." 

N,  B,  0  and  ko  frequently  cause  the  nigorVing  of  the  word  to 
which  they  arc  prefixed,  as  o-dcra,  "  big  temple; "  ko-dcrn^  "  small 
temple;"  ko-jima^  "small  island"  (but  d-shima,  without  the  nigori, 
"  big  island").  Such  compounds  as  these  are  extremely  common  in 
place-names,  the  whole  Japanese  coast  being  lined  with  ()shima*s 
and  Kojima's.  To  express  the  idea  "a  big  island,"  "a  small  island," 
the  longer  equivalents  oki  na  shima,  chiisa  na  shirna^  would  sound 
more  natural,  and  similarly  in  most  other  cases. 

The  honorifics  o  and  go  are  also  used  adverbially,  thus  : 

O^  yasumi^  nasai^,  lit.  "  honourably^  deign^  to  rest,^" 
i.e.,    "goodnight." 

Goyururito,  "  augustly  quietly  that,"  i.e.,  "  Don't  in- 
jure yourself  by  overdoing  it  (in  walking,  etc.)." 

A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  this  fifth  class  of  quasi-adjec- 
tives is  that  they  only  occur  prefixed  to  other  words.  They 
cannot  be  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or 
sentence.  If,  for  instance,  we  want  to  predicate  smallness 
of  a  thing,   we  cannot  say  that  it  is  ko.     We  must  use  a  to- 

*  Carefully  distinguish  long  «?,  "large,"  from  short  o\  "  honourable." 
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tally  distinct  word,  such  as  chiisaL  (For  further  details 
concerning  the  honorifics  o^  go,  etc.,  see  Chap  XI,  \  395 
ei  seq.) 

COMPARISON   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

^2X1.  Comparison  in  Japanese  is  more  often  implicit  than 
explicit.  Thus,  when  referring  to  the  relative  height  of 
Fujiyama  and  Asama-yama,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  as  we 
should,  "Fujiyama  is  the  higher,"  but  simply  ''Fujiyama 
is  high  "  {Fuji g a  iakai,  or  Fuji  no  ho^  ga  iakai),  that  is,  it  is 
high  as  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  mountain 
mentioned.  Similarly,  when  pricing  various  goods,  a 
Japanese  will  not  say  "  Which  is  the  cheapest  ?"  but  simply 
"  Which  is  cheap  ?  "  {Dochira  ga  yasui ?)  i.e.,  by  implica- 
tion, cheap  as  compared  with  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  even 
in  English  the  so-called  positive  is  not  infrequently 
a  comparative  by  imj)lication.  When,  for  instance,  we 
talk  of  a  lake  as  large,  what  do  we  mean  but 
that  it  is  larger  than  most  other  lakes  in  the  con r- try  or  in 
the  world  .''  When  we  say  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  old, 
what  interpretation  can  be  put  on  our  words,  except  that 
the  man  in  question  is  older  than  the  majority  of  people  ? 
This  is  a  consideration  which  will  hardly  occur  to  such  as 
are  familiar  with  European  languages  only  ;  but  it  may  well 
engage  our  attention  for  a  moment  as  a  curious,  though 
simple,  instance  of  the  different  channels  in  which  Eastern 
and  Western  thought  runs.  The  only  disagreement  between 
English  and  Japanese  usage  is   that  the  Japanese  employ 

*  lid  means  literally  "  side,"  hence  "  one,"  "  ones,"  as  ICotio  ho 
ga  katai^  "  This  one  is  hard."  In  phrases  like  that  in  the  text,  it  has 
no  English  equivalent.  Similarly  in  such  contexts — and  they  are  of 
frequent  recurrence — as  toshi  no  wakai  ho^  "  the  younger  of  the  two." 
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these  ''comparatives  and  superlatives  by  implication"  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  whereas  with  us  they  are  somewhat 
exceptional. 

^212.  Comparison   may,    however,  be  rendered  explicit  by 

using  the  postposition  yori,    "  than,"  properly   *'  from,'"'  as  : 

Asama  yoriy   Fuji  ga  takaiy  or  (more  frequently)  Asama 

yori^  Fuji  no  ho  ga  iakaiy  i.e. ,  ''(Viewed)  from  (the  stand-point 

of)  Asama-yama,  Fujiyama  is  high." 


Umibe      de    sodaita    hito       wa. 


\ 


"A  coasting  popu- 
lation    makes     better 


"  I  consider   silence 
better      than      useless 


Sea-ahofe       at    (freio-up     people    aa-for, 

rikugun  yori   kaigun    no   heishi   ni 

army       tltaUf       nmnj       's      troops     /ofsailors     than     it      doeS 

ieEshimasu,  1  sol  diers. " 

a^tit.  ) 

Muda  na   hanashi   wo    sum  yori 

Useless  ialli     (acats.)    do      than 

way        damaiie        irii        ho       ga 

as- for,  silent  being      sifle    (fwm.)  [  ~uIVIl    >f 

a        to      ovioimasu,  y 

{2s)goo(l  that         {l)thhi7c.  ) 

At  bottom,  the  idiom  is  the  same  as  that  explained  in 
the  last  paragraph,  only  more  circumstantial.  In  negative 
phrases  yori  is  replaced  by  hodo,  which  means  "quantity," 
"amount,"  "  about,"  e.g. 

Asama  wa,  Fuji  hodo  iakaku  naiy  lit.  "As  for  Asama,  (it) 
is  not  Fuji('s)  amount  high,"  i.e.,  "Asama-yama  is  less 
high  than  Fujiyama." 

^213.  The  idea  of  the  superlative  may  be  rendered  explicit 

by  the  use  of  the  word  ichi-ban^    "number  one,"   "first," 

for  instance  : 

^  .  , . ,  , .  _/'    'That  will  probably  be 

Sore     wa,      tchi-ban    omoshvo\^^^^    ^^^  amusing," 

Th<ft    as'for,  one-mtmber  amiisina  J  ,  "That      will       no 

£rJ!^Z^":  I  doubt     be'    the     most 
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Fuji         WO       mini  ni    wa^^ 

*^"./*-ywwi  {acnis )       see  fcr, 

Olome-ibge           ga  ichi-ban 

**  MaMcn  jmiss  "      {fioM.)  one-number 

yorosfiiii  gozairnasu, 

good  is. 


*  *  The        Otome-tSge 
^pass  is  the  best  place  to 
see  Fuji  from." 


Jchi'han    kisha.  \      "  The    first    train    in 

One-nutnber    train.  J  the  nioming." 

There  are  various  other  periphrases  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Specially  noticeable  is  one  with  the  word 
ttMy  ''inside,"  **in,"  or  its  Chinese  equivalent  c^ii 
{ftigoj'icd  to  y« ;  conf.  ^  28)  ;  thus  : 

Sono    iichi  no        yosasd         \ 

T/iat  insiiie  'a    apparentiy-gooti\      ''Whichever  may   scem 
na    mono,  [to  be  the  best  of  the  lot." 

being    thing.  ' 

Nihon-ju     no  yushi.  i     "The   bravest   man    in 

fJapan-insidc  ^s     bravo.  I  Japan." 

^  214.  After  all,  the  chief  thing  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  equivalents  for  our 
comparative  and  superlative,  is  noi  io  have  recourse  to 
ihcm,  but  to  accust'  m  himself  from  the  beginning  to  use 
the  simple  positive  instead,  which  alone,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  idiomatic. 

T[  215.  "  Still "  with  the  comparative  is  rendered  by  one  of 
the  adverbs  moiio  or  nao\  thus  : 

Motto  ch-ojo  made       nohorimasho.       \  ^^j,','  \^^^^   ^^   °" 

More  sHmmtf    till    uuU-jyrolmhl u-aseeml.  J  ,i  ,         „    '^ 

^  •'  ( the  very  top. 


Kono       ho  zvii,       nao      yoroshiu\ 

TJiis       side  as- for,      still  good 

gozaimasii. 

is. 


"This    is    a    still 
better  one. 


ff 
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^[  2i€.    "The*'  with  the  comparalive  repeated  is  rendered  by 
hodo,  lit.   ''amount/*  thus  : 


Mireba     mini     hodo,        rippa 

As-I'look,     look    amount      splendid 

desu, 

{U)i8, 


*'The  longer  I  look 
at  it,  the  more  splendid 
it  appears." 


Takai  iokoro     hodoy    kaze     wo  \      <*Thc      higher       the 

Migh    piuee    «nto,rn/,  tHnrf(^m/^.)  situation,     the     windier 
aiemasu,  y.  •    » 

applies, 

^217.  **Very"  (comparatively  little  used)  is  expressed  by 
such  words  as  hanahada^  iiatie^  iaisb  (ni),  or  lakusa7i.  The 
word  iaihen  (m)  resembles  the  "awfully"  of  English 
Colloquial  parlance,  and  is  in  perpetual  requisition.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Tatso  ni  kirei,  "Very  pretty." 

liaile   muzukashii  mon{o)\      "  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
da.      (Or  more  politely,  dcsu.)    )  thing." 

Hanahada         o        ktnodoku\      .,  j  ^^   extremely  sorry." 

Ten,       honour<Me      sorrmv     (^/^,.^ /,y.    ..  ^  jg  honourable 

Taihen       ni       omoshirb\       ..^^  ^  i,    .  „ 

w.  h  It  was  awfully  lolly. 

gozaimashiia,  )  j  j     j 

^218.  Another  favourite  phrase  answering  to  our  Colloquial 
"  awfully"  is  the  gerund  of  the  adjective  or  verb,  followed 
by  the  words  shi-yd  ga  nai  or  shi-kaia  ga  nai,  which  signify 
literally  "  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  "  there  is  no  help 
for  it,"  thus  : 

Aisukuie  shi-yb  ga  nai.        "  It  is  awfully  hot.*' 

rT^,  ,.    ,       ,.    _  (      "lam    awfully  tired,"   or  "I 

Kutahrcte    shi-yo    ga\^  ^^  jj,.^^  j  don't  know    what 

"'*'•  to  do." 


it 
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Taiktiisu  de  sJii-kaUi  ga  nai.      '*  I  am  awfully  bored." 

iV.  B.  Ol)servc  //<•  in  this  last  instance,  where  it  replaces  the  gerund 
because  taikuisu  is  not  an  adjective,  but  in  reality  a  Tioun  here  used  as 
a  quasi-adjective. 

The  following  expressions  may  serve  to  exemplify  a 
kindred  idiom  answering  to  our  '*  so  "  or  *'  too  :" 

T^      y^j  f      '*  It  is  so  dark,  I  can't  see  :" 

\or  **  It  IS  too  dark  to  see. 

rr-y  ,  7  (      *'It   was    so   far,   we  couldn't 

J    iv.,  -(walk  there:     or   *'  It  was  too  far 

( to  walk. 


Ano    Kto     m,,     haha    de,\      ■<  He  is  such  a  fool  thai 

Timt    nei'Hon    as-fm*,    fool  Iteina,  I -^  •     •  -i  1     ..  1 

isukaUinichi    ga       nai.  F  ^'^  mipossible  to  make  any 

^219.    **  Not  very  "  is  expressed  by  aviari,   '*  excess,"  **  too," 
or yokci  {711)  **  superfluity,"  with  a  negative  verb,  thus  : 

Amari  omoshiroku  nai,     (famih'ar)  |      '*  It  is  not  very 

Amari  oinoshiroku  gozaimascn.    (polite)  j  amusing.  '* 

XT  7   .  •     «^  (      "  There  are  not  very  many,' 

Yokci  gozaiviascn.  \       . .  „,,        •        .         -^        »   »' 

■^  [or  ''  i here  is  not  very  much. 

Yokei  ni  vu'kaniuasen.       \      '*  There  is  not  much  money 
SniH^iiuoMHiii  ifahts-iwt.  (  made. ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The   Verb, 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

\  220.  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  Japanese  verb  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  verbs  of  European  languages. 
Conformably  with  the  absence  of  number  in  the  noun  and 
of  true  personal  pronouns,  the  Japanese  verb  entirely  dis- 
regards all  considerations  of  person  and  of  number.  '*  I 
am,"  ^' thou  art,"  '' he  is,"  '*sheis,''  ''it  is,''  *' we  are," 
**  you  are,"  "  they  are,"  are  all  expressed  by  the  same  word 
da  (familiar)  or  desu  (polite).  Similarly  all  the  persons  of 
the  past  tense  ("  I  was,"  '*  thou  wast,"  etc.)  arc  expressed 
by  the  same  word  daita  or  desHita ;  all  the  persons  of  the 
probable  present  or  future  (*'I  probably  am,  or  probably 
shall  be,"  ''thou  probably  art,  or  probably  wilt  be,"  etc.) 
by  the  same  word  darb  or  deshb.  The  present  and  past 
indicative  can  be  used  as  adjectives  (see  ^  8i  and  \  205), 
and  even  as  nouns  (see  \  45).  Many  of  the  moods  are 
different  from  anything  that  exists  in  Europe.  There  are 
negative,  potential,  and  causative  conjugations,  etc.,  etc. 
In  fact,  the  whole  verbal  conception  has  been  worked  out 
in  an  alien  manner. 

Tf  221.  Most  of  the  Japanese  verbal  forms  occurring  in  actual 
practice  consist  of  four  elements,  viz.,  the  root,  the  stem, 
the  inflection  or  "base,"  and  the  agglutinated  suffix  or 
suflSxes.     Take,  for  instance,  the  word  kotnaritnashiia,  which 


ff 
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is  SO  often  heard  in  conversation,  and  which  signifies  "(I) 
was  in  trouble,"  "  was  at  a  loss,"  '*  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
The  root  is  ^om,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  small  group 
of  related  verbs  ^omu,  ''to  stuff  into,"  "to  crowd  into," 
**to  inclose,"  ''  to  confine  ;"  komeru,  synonymous  or  nearly 
so  with  komu ;  komoru,  an  intransitive  verb  signifying  **  to  be 
in  a  state  of  confinement,"  '*  to  be  shut  up."  From  the  root 
koni  is  formed  the  stem  komar  by  the  agglutination  of  «r(«), 
**to  be."  To  this  is  added  the  unexplained  suffix  /,  which 
gives  the  "  indefinite  form  "  of  the  verb,  a  sort  of  participle 
or  gerund  (see  W  278 — 281  and  W  422 — 426),  which  can 
also  be  used  as  a  '*base"  or  foundation  form,  to  which 
certain  suffixes  are  agglutinated.*  In  this  case  the  agglu- 
tinated suffixes  are  mashi^  which  originally  signified  "to 
be,"  and  ia^  the  index  of  the  past  tense,  itself  shown,  by 
reference  to  the  Classical  form  of  the  language,  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  gerundial  suffix  /c' and  o^  aru,  **tobe." 
The  single  word  koinarimasHiia  therefore  contains  the  verb 
"to  be"  three  times  over. 

*  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  serious  grammarians  shouUl  ever 
have  thought  of  applying  the  name  of  "  root"  to  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  as  much  an  inflection  of  the  stem  (probably  an 
ultimate  analysis  would  prove  the  inflection  to  be  an  agglutinated  form 
obtained  from  the  stem)  as  any  other.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
calling  komari  a  "  root "  than  koinaru  or  komar e.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate precedent  set  by  Rodriguez,  and  followed  by  Hofl'mann,  has 
been  constantly  adhered  to  by  writers  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  think  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  Hence  we  are  treated  to  such 
sesquipedalian  "  roots  "  as  nrascrarc  (really  the  indefinite  form  of  the 
potential  of  the  causative  conjugation  of  aru^  "  to  be  "),  and  we  are  told 
that  such  is  the  form  from  which  all  the  other  principal  parts  of  the  verb 
are  derived  !  It  would  I  e  about  as  reasonable  lo  call  "  disregarding  " 
the  root  of  the  verb  "  lo  disregard,"  and  to  say  that  "  disregardest," 
**  disregardeth,"  etc.,  are  derived  from  it. 
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^222.  Again  t2Lke  samasanai,  "(I)  do  not  cool"  (transitive). 
The  root  is  sam  or  sad,  which  we  find  in  sameru,  ''to 
cool"  (intransitive),  '*to  fade,"  *'to  wake;"  in  samui, 
**cold;"  and  in  samushti  ox  sabishii,  ''lonesome."  The 
stem  is  samas,  formed  from  the  root  saf}i  and  the  verb  sum, 
"to  do,"  the  second  a  apparently  owing  its  existence  to  the 
"attraction"  of  the  first  (see  ^  3).  The  third  a  is  the  in- 
flection constituting  the  "  negative  base"  saniasa^  to  which 
is  agglutinated  the  negative  adjective  nai,  "  non-existent,"  in 
order  to  form  the  certain  present  tense  of  the  negative  con- 
jugation. In  some  cases — for  instance  in  sameru,  "  to  cool" 
(intransitive) — the  stem  {sam)  is  not  a  lengthened  form  of  the 
root,  but  simply  the  root  itself.  In  others  again  there  is 
no  agglutinated  suffix,  the  base  itself  being  used  as  an 
independent  word.  Of  this  the  imperative  of  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation  offers  a  good  example. 

^223.  Japanese  roots  form  an  obscure  subject,  and  one  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  plunge,  as  it 
has  scarcely  any  practical  utility.  For  practical  purposes 
the  stem  (whether  identical  with  the  root,  or  a  lengthened 
form  of  the  root)  may  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact, — not 
indeed  as  a  complete  word,  but  as  the  unit  to  which  the 
bases  are  attached.  The  stem  itself  should,  theoretically 
speaking,  always  remain  absolutely  invariable.  But  we 
shall  see  later  on  Kow  phonetic  decay  has  caused  all  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation  to  depart  from  this  standard  in  the 
modern  Colloquial  speech. 

\  224.  The  "bases"  are  formed  from  the  stem  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  more  letters,  whose  origin  is  too  obscure  to 
discuss  here.  The  bases  are  four  in  number,  and  all  the 
other  conjugational  forms  are  obtained  by  agglutinating 
certain   suffixes  to  them.      Their  names  are  the  Certain 
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Present,  the  Indefinite  Form,  llic  Conditional  Base,  and 
the.  Negative  Base.*  The  Negative  Base  is  never  used  as 
an  independent  word.  The  Conditional  Base  is,  in  the 
first  conjugation,  identical  with  the  imperative.  In  the 
other  conjugations  it  is  noc  used  as  an  independent  word. 
The  bases  are  not  always  formed  in  the  same  manner,  nor 
arc  the  [suffixes  always  attached  to  them  in  quite  the  same 
manner.  Hence  the  distribution  of  verbs  into  different 
conjugations.  Of  these  there  are  in  the  Written  Language 
four,  but  in  the  Colloquial  only  three,  as  the  third  and  fourth 
have  coalesced. 


Tl   225.       EXAMPLES    OF  THE  BASES    IN    THE  THREE 
REGULAR   CONJUGATIONS  OF    VERBS. 
(The  :itim  is  italicised^ 
1st.  Con  J.  211(1.  Conj.        3rd.  Coiij. 


.- ^_-  r  to  out      to  fall   to  Bee 

Truscnt   I        ^''^^  *^^^      n(ix\x  iab{tx\x\  ocJixxw  wiru 

IiHlcfiniir        ur\  ok\       //e  tab^       och\      ?n'\ 
Nt'i^alivc 
l>;isc 

P-.v...             um  okc  //ere  laoiiXQ    ochwi^  ;//irc 


to  sell 

to  pat 

to  Bleep 

urw 

okw 

;/eru 

un 

ok\ 

//e 

tinx 

ok'CL 

;/c 

urii, 

okii 

//ere 

ftibii        ochi     ffii 


C)l)servc  how  the  letter  r  never  enters  into  the  lormatiun 
of  Ihe  buses  of  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation,  hut  always 
enters  into  the  formation  of  those  of  the  and.  and  3rd.  con- 
juji^ations.  Of  course  r  may  appear  in  the  sUtn  of  any  verb, 
as  it  does  in  that  of  //ru,  *'  to  sell,"  ist.  conj. 


•  For  the  Certain  I'rcsent,  sec  \^  273  and  2/10;  for  the  Indefinite 
Form,  see  ^^  278  and  241  ;  for  the  Conditional  IJase,  see  ^  252  ;  and 
for  the  Ncjjative  Base,  sec  •    256. 

t  Tlie  stem — indeed  llie  n;i)t— is  really  ol,  as  in  the  active  verb  picsu, 
"to  drop"  (1st.  conj.).  IJut  the  consonant  /  changes  euphonically  to 
ch  Ixjfore  the  vowel  i  (see  p.  25). 
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^  226.   Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  matter  of 
verbal  paradigms,   we  may  just   mention  in    passing  that, 
when  flaming  Japanese  verbs,  it   is   usual   to   mention  the 
present  tense  as  in  Greek,  not  the  infinitive  as  in  English, 
Latin,  and  most  other  European  languages.     Thus  uru,  *'  to 
sell;"  yorokobuy     **to  be  glad;"  neru,    *'to  sleep;"  koshi- 
raerUy   **to  prepare;"  ochiru,    '*  to  fall ;"  kiru,   **to  wear." 
But  wrw  has  not  the  infinitive  significaiion  of  ''to  sell;"  at 
least   it   has  not  generally   or   properly   that    signification. 
It  means  ''I  (or  you.  they,  etc.)  seU."      Similarly  in    the 
case  of  all    other  verbs.       The  Japanese  language  has  no 
form  exactly  answering  in   significaiion    to  our   infinitive. 
The  usual  makeshift  for  an  infinitive  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  \  2"]"], 

1[  227.  The  following  paradigms  of  the  three  regular  conju- 
gations and  of  the  three  most  important  irregular  verbs,  viz. 
kurUy  *'to  come;"  surUy  "to  do;"  and  masUy  for  which 
English  has  no  equivalent,  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
various  Japanese  moods  and  tenses  are  formed  by  ag- 
glutinating suffixes  to  the  bases.  The  memory  will  be 
assisted  by  noticing  that  almost  all  the  tenses  of  the  Positive 
Voice  are  obtained  from  the  Indefinite  Form  and  the 
Conditional  Base,  while  those  of  the  Negative  Voice  are 
obtained  from  the  Negative  Base  and  the  Certain  Present. 
Note  further  that  the  only  difference  between  the  second  and 
third  conjugation  is  that  while  the  vowel  e  characterises  the 
former,  the  vowel  i  characterises  the  latter.  This  fact  has 
caused  some  European  grammarians  to  class  them  together 
as  a  single  conjugation  (the  second).  They  are  thus 
classed  in  Mr.  Aston's  Grammar,  and  in  Messrs.  Satow 
and  Ishibashi's  excellent  little  **  Dictionary  of  the  Japanese 
Spoken  Language. ' 
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^  334,   It  will  be  found  good  practice  to  conjugate,  accord-*] 
inff  to  the  paradigms  of  the   three  regular  conjugations,  1 


few  of  the  verbs  i 

n  commonest 

use.     Such 

■"=■■ 

biitsu, 
■t  dasu. 

"le.  beat." 
"to  take  out." 

iomirru,  -j 

trouble." 
"to  drink.' 

'   11 

8'   .                    , 

"  to  make 
haste," 

.»», 

"to  think.' 

9 

kiku. 

"  to  hear." 

,olu. 

"10  call." 

«  \kiilaiireTu, 
8  j  dekiru. 


"  to  go  out. 
"to  prepare." 
"to  get  tired," 
"  to  bathe," 
"  to  be  able." 
'to  borrow," 


'to  be  beaten." 
' '  to  sleep." 


niru,  "  to  boil." 

iariru,        "to  be  enough," 

Tf  235.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  paradigms,  the  Japanese 
verbal  forms  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  those 
of  French,  Latin,  and  most  other  European  tongues. 
But  a  peculiar  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  all 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  more  or  less  anomalous.' 
In  the  Classical  language  each  suflijc  was  simply  aggluti-' 
naled  to  one  of  the  bases,  without  any  letter-changes  oc- 
curring, e,g.,  gerund  oi^'-/e,  "having  put;"  ari-te,  "having 
been;  Isitgi-ie,  "  having  joined."  But  in  modem  usage 
phonetic  decay  has  obliterated  this  pristine  simplicity,  and 
has  given  us  oi'ie,  alie,  Isuide, — forms  in  which  the  stem 
loses  its  final  consonant,  and  other  letter- changes  are 
apt  to  take  place.  The  nature  of  ihe  irregularity 
caused  depends  in  every    case  upon  the  last  letter  of 

*  Vnlgirly  contracted  to  kosaerii. 
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The  student  will  more  easily  i 

a.ler 

this  difficnltf  ^^H 

■          byco 

nmilling  to   memory   the  following 

pies,  than  by  ^| 

■           being 

fiirnisiied  with  a  set  of  abstract  rules  : — 
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PECULIARITIES   OF  THE   FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

^  237.  It  will  be  observed  thai  most  of  the  above  telter-^l 
changes  have  ease  of  pronunciation  for  (heir  sole  efficient* 
cause.  Some,  however,  may  appear  strange  ;  for  instance, 
ihat  affecting  the  stems  in  g,  where  //  and  J  replace  /  and  cA 
in  the  leimina lions.  The  reason  ot  this  is  that  when  the 
nfgon'cii  letter  g*  dropped  out,  there  remained  a  feeling 
[hat  [he  «i^iW  should  be  marked  in  some  other  way.  It 
was  therefore  carried  on  to  [he  next  syllable,  converting 
plain  /  and  rf  into  nigori'ed  d  and/  Had  this  not  been 
done,  many  forms  of  such  pairs  of  verbs  as  isugu  and  Isuku 
would  have  become  indistinguisfiable,— a  disaster  which 
has  ac[ually  over[aken  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  b  and  m, 
and  also  those  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  r,  and  in  /.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  the  context  that  we  can  lell  whether j-o/iife  ia  to  be 
understood  as  the  gerund  o^ yobii,  "to  call,"  oxo^yomu, 
"  lo  read  ;"  whether  nuiie  is  the  gerund  of  «ua,  "  to  sew," 
or  of  n:;r«,  "to  lacquer;"  whether  ui/e  is  the  gerund  of 
uru,  "  to  sell,"  or  of  r//s«,  "tostrike." 


t  338.  The  Kyott 
and  Western  Ja] 


people,  together  \ 
an  genejally,  say 


itli  the  people  of  Central 


shimole,    shitmla,  etc. ,  for  shinialle,     skimalia, 


niile. 


omolle. 


omolla, 
nulla, 


and  the  educated  in  Tokyo  someiimes  follow  iheir  exampid 
especially  when  speaking  in  public.     But  this  sounds  si 
what  pedantic.     The  habit  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  i 
former  days,  when  the  Court  resided  at  Kyoto,    the  dialed^ 
<if  that  place  was  naturally  esteemed  above  the  vernacular 
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of  Eastern  Japan.  A  similar  case  is  offered  by  the  verbs 
kariru,  **  to  borrow ;"  /an'ru,  ''  to  suffice/'  and  one  or  two 
others,  which  the  genuine  usage  of  Tokyo  inflects  according 
to  the  third  conjugation,  but  which  public  speakers  some- 
limes  make  of  the  first  conjugation  {karu,  faru,  etc.),  in 
imitation  of  the  Kyoto  dialect  and  of  old  Classical  rules. 

^  239.  In  the  case  of  stems  ending  in  s,  the  change  of  5  into 
sk  in  the  indefinite  form  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
modern  Japanese  to  sound  an  s  before  the  vowel  t\  Ori- 
ginally nasht  was  probably  nasi,  and  so  in  other  cases. 

The  changes  in  the  /  series  have  their  origin  in  a  similar 
modern  inability  to  pronounce  that  consonant  before  the 
vowels  /  and  u.  It  is  probable  that,  some  centuries  ago, 
people  consistently  said 

PRESENT.  INDEF.  FORM.  CONDIT.  BASE.  NEG.  BASE. 

ma/u,  mail,  mate,  maia,       '*  to  wait;" 

and  the  conditional  and  negative'  bases  still  retain  the 
pronunciation  which  theoretical  unity  postulates,  while  the 
other  two  bases — main  and  inaii — have  slid  respectively  into 
viaisu  and  machi.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  this 
point  is  that  the  modern  pronunciation  was  already  esta- 
blished at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which 
time  the  first  Jesuit  works  on  the  language  date.  The 
insertion  of  a  Z£;  in  the  negative  base  of  verbs  ending  in 
vowel  stems  (shimawa,  iwa,  omowa,  nuwa)  has  its  origin  in 
a  curious  phonetic  change  which  took  place  many  centuries 
ago.  Originally  the  stem  of  all  such  verbs  ended  in  an  /, 
thus  : 

PRESENT.       INDEF.   FORM.       CONDIT.    BASE.       NEG.   BASE. 

shima^u  shimaU  shima^e  shimala. 


Bui  according  to  a  rule  which  permeates  the  whole  \ 
vocabulary  of  the  modem  language,  the_/"has  been  dropped  I 
before  «,  i,  and  e,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  w  before  a,  J 
thus  giving  shimau,  shmai,  shimae,  shmawa. 


-WALYSIS   OF  THE    FORMATION    OF  THE   FARIOfS   MOODS 
AND  TENSES    IN  TH)'    RKGUI 

7  240-  Certain   Present   or   Future  (the  ist.  base) :  to  i 
the  stem  add  u  for  the    ist.    conjagation,    eru  for  the  2nd.,  j 
and  iru  for  the  3rd.     The  origin  of  these  terminations  ii 
unknown. 

-V.  B.    In  tlie  Wrilteii  Langoigp,  both  ith  and  irii  .Tre  replaced  by  I 
urn,  a  peculiarity  lo  be  heard  aba  from  the  lips  of  some  speakEra. 

Tf  241.  Indefinite  Form  (the  znd.  base)  :  to  the  stem  add  i 
for  the  ist.  and  3r(l.  conjugations,  and  e  for  the  2nd.  The 
origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 

^342.  Desiderative  Adjective:  lo  the  indefinite  form 
add  lai.  Tai  is  an  adjective  originally  identical  with  ilai, 
"painful,"  and  is  capable  of  conjugation  like  other  ad- 
jectives, according  10  the  paradigms  on  pp.  126,  128,  and 
130,  thus  :  okilaku,  okUd gozai'masti,  uh'liikereba,  okitakit  nai,  etc. 

If  243.  Adjective  of  Proliabiiity :  10  the  indefinite  form 
add  so  na  (see  p.  137). 

^244.  Polite  Certain  Present  or  Future  :ro  the  in- 
definite form  add  masTi,  which  can  itself  be  conjugated 
through  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  thus  :  oHmasfafa, 
okimashi),  ^tc.  (seep.  160). 

^  245.  Gerund  (by  some  called  the  Past  Participle)  :  [o  the 
indefinite  form  add  le,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic 
change  in  tiie  ist.  conjugation  (see  p.  162).  Te  is  supposed 
by  the  rative  grammarians  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  verb 
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hafeni,  "  to  finish."  If  this  view  is  correct,  oi'ie,  for  instance,-^ 
literally  means  "having  finished  putting,"  c 
putting."  The  next  six  tenses  in  the  pa.tadigm  are  all  I 
obtaineil  by  nggluiinating  other  suffixes  to  the  If  of  tliis  one. 

^  246.  Gerund  Emphasised:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  I 
Ci4rt,    observing    the  rules    of  phonetic  change  in  the    ist 
conjugation  (see  p.    i5z).     CAii  is  a  corruption  of/e  nja, 
whicli  latter  original  form  is  still  mostly  preferred  by  culturei  1 
speakers.      Wa  is  the  postposition  treated  of  in  pp.  85  e/  seq. 

Tf  247.   Certain  Past :  to  the  indefinite  form  add  la,  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  1st.  conjugation  (see 
p.  i6z).      Ta  is  a  corrnption  of  the  Classical  past  lari,  itself  I 
derived  from /('i/r;  (ar/ia  the  Classical  "  conclusive  present  "  ] 
o(aru,  "  to  be").     Oila  therefore  eiymologically  means  "  am 
having  finished  putting." 

1248.   Probable  Past:    10    the    indefinite   form    adil    /i/rii, 
observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  isl,  conjuga-  I 
lion   (see  p.    162).     Tarf'  stands   for  le  aro,  lit.  "probably   f 
shall  be  having  finished," 

1[  Z49.  Conditional  Past :  to  the  indefinite  form  add  laraba  | 
or  lara,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  isE. 
conjugation  (see  p.  162).  Taraba  stands  for  ie  araia,  lit' 
"if  am  having  finished,"  urala  being  a  Classical  form— the 
so-called  "  hypothetical  mood" — oUiru,  "  to  be  "  (see  ^  287, 
p.  :84). 

Tf  350.  Conoeasive  Past:  to  the  indefinite  form  add 
taredomo  or  laredo,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in 
the  1st.  conjugation  (see  p.  162).  Taredomu  stands  for  te 
aredovio,  lit.  "though  am  having  finished."  Aredomo,  the 
concessive  present  of  aru,  "  to  be,"  is  itself  compounded  of  i 
the  conditional  base  are  and  the  postpositions  to  and  mo. 


FORJIATION   OF  THE  VARIOUS    MOODS    / 


f  251.  Frequentative  Form: 


tan,    observing  the 
conjuf 


of  phor 


e  indeiinitc  form  add  1 
:  change  in    ihe    lat  I 
1  (see  p.    162).      Tari  would  seem   to  stand  for  \ 
ie  ari,  in  which  case  its  original  meaning  is  the  same  as  I 
of  the  past  indicative  lense. 

T  252.  Conditional  Base  (the  3rd.  base)  :  to  the  stem  e 
(' for  the  ist.  conjugation,  ere  for  the  2nd.,  and  ^Vc  for  the 
3rd.  The  origin  of  these  terminalions  is  unknown.  The 
name  of  "  conditional  base  "  was  given  to  this  form  by  Mr. 
Aston  from  one  of  its  functions,  tliat  of  serving  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  present  conditional  tense  is  built  up.  From 
it  is  also  formed  the  concessive  present. 

1[  253.  Imperative :  in  the  ist.  conjugation  it  is  idem 
with  the  conditional  base  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  ■ 
it  is  formed  hy  adding  Co  the  indefinite  form  the  syllable  ro,  I 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  yo,  an  exclamalioii;.] 
resembling  our  word  "oh  !" 

N.  B.    Some  speilters  drop  the  Icraiination. — A  familiar  imperativti^ 
oflen    usdl  by  memliers  of  the  same  househald   in  addressiag  ci( 
olher,  is  obtained  by  adding  no.  to  the  indefinite  form,   as  yabt-na 
"calll"  shi-nii !  "do!"     It  is  uncertain  whether  this  «fl  be  simply  ul 
interjection,  or  a  corruption  of  the  word  nasal,  "  please,"    The  tonner  \ 
view  is,  however,  the  more  probable 

^  254.  Conditional  Present;  to  the  conditional  base  add  J 
ha,  which  is  an  irregularly  iitgoried  form  of  the  postposition! 


Tf  255.  Concessive  Present  r  lo  the  conditional  base  adtf| 
dunio  or  do.     Do  is  the  nigoried  form  of  the  postposition  ( 
and  mo  is  also  one  of  the  postpositions, 

If  256.  Negative  Base  (the  4th.  base)  :  in  the  ist.  con- 
jugation add  a  lo  the  stem  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd,  conjuga- 
tions the  negative  base  is  identical  with  the  indefinite  form. 


The  name  of  "negative  base"  was  given  lo  this  To rm  by 
Mr.  Aston  with  reference  to  one  of  its  functions,  that  o 
serving  as  the  basis  on  which  most  of  llie  tenses  of  the 
negative  voice  are  built  up.  Note,  however,  that  it  likew 
helps  to  form  the  probable  present  or  future  of  the  posUive 
voice,  together  with  all  passives,  potentials,  and  caiisatives. 
The  name  U,  therefore,  not  a  completely  adequate  one, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  retaining  it,  provided  the  nature 
of  the  form  itself  be  always  borne  in  mind. 

If  257.  Probable  Present  or  Future :  in  tlie  isi.  conjuga- 
tion add  u  to  the  negative  base,  and  then  contract  the 
diphthong  au  thus  obtained  into  ii.  The  termination  u  is  a 
corruption  of  the  unexplained  Classical  n.  The  steps  ol  the 
process  therefore  are  okan  (the  Classical  probable  present  or 
future  of  oku),  okau,  ob'i.  Rapid  speakers  sometimes  go 
further  still,  and,  shortening  the  0,  say  oho  (retaining  an 
emphasis  on  the  final  syllable).  In  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  con- 
jugations the  Classical  language  also  simply  adds  «,  thus  ; 
labcH,  "  I  shall  probably  eat  ;'  ochin,  "  I  shall  probably  fall  " 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  negative  present /aienB  and 
ockinW).  Some  of  the  Colloquial  dialects  of  the  Western 
provinces  vocalise  this  n  into  m  exactly  as  in  the  ist. 
copjugation,  and  say  laben,  ochiu.  The  Tokyo  forms  ia 
yii,  as  labeyO,  ochiyo,  are  built  on  a  false  analogy  suggested 
by  the  fi  sound  of  the  future  in  the  1st.  conjugation. 

^358.  Negative  Imperative:  to  the  present  indicative 
add  na,  which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  ndit^r^,  the  Classical 
imperative  of  the  "  negative  adjective  nai,''  {Nakiire=naliu^ 
are',  be'  not-being', ) 

TI  !59.  Negative  Probable  Present  or  Future:  in  the 
isL  conjugation  add  viai  to  the  present  indicative,  in  the 
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2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  add  it  to  the  negative  bnse,  Mat  \ 
is  a  corruption  of  maji,  majiki,  majiht,  a  Classical  adjective  I 
expressing  doubt  or  prohibition.  In  the  Colloquial  it  lias  | 
ceased  to  be  conjugated. 

\  260.  Negative  Certain  Present  or  Phiture: 
negative  base  add  «,  which  here  and  throughoi 
negative  tenses  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Classical 
negative  particle  an/,  which  exists  likewise  in  Korean.  The 
n  should  properly  be  followed  by  short  2,  but  this  letter  i 
now  generally  omiiled  in  pronunciation. 

TT  z6i.  Negative  Certain  Past:  to  the  negative  base  adi 
nanda,  a  termination  of  unknown  origin.* 

\  2bz.  Negative  Probable  Past :  to  the  negative  base  ad*  | 
nandari',  formed  from  the  negative  certain  past  on  the  model  | 
of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive  voice. 

If  263.  Negative  Frequentative  Form;  to  the  negative  j 
add  iiaiuhri,  formed  from  the  negative  certain  past  on  the  I 
model  of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive 

^164.  Negative  Conditional  Present:  to  the  negative  ' 
base  add  neba.     Ne  is  really  a  sort  of  negative  conditional 
base  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  conditional  base  of  the 
positive  voice,  and  &a  is  the  postposition  7wi  with  the  nigori. 

Tf  365.  Negative  Concessive  Present:   to  the  negative 
base   add    nedomo   or   }tedo.       For  ne    see    the    preceding   j 
paragraph.     Do  (for  lo)  and  mo  are  postpositions. 

TT  z66.   Negative  Gerund  ;  to  the  negative  base  a( 

termination  of  doubtful  origin.     The  postposition  ni'is  ofteiTI 
added  to  this   form    without  affecting  its   signiflcatioi 
laiesu  nifoi  iabezu,  "not  eating,"  "  without  eating." 

•  See,  bowever,  the  present  wrller's  "  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grainr 
Luchnan,"  ^  T24. 
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^  167.  Second  Form  of  the    Negative   Voice  :  to   the  ' 
negative  base  add  llie  "  negative  adjective  iiai"  (see  p.  lag) 
in  cine  or  olher  of  its  conjugalional  forms. 

A'.  B,  Id  order  lo  avoid  tedious  repetition,  we  leave  ilie  stndenl  to 
iinalfse  for  himEelf  on  the  above  model  the  conjugation  of  adjectives 
given  on  p.  118.  A  curious  li tile  item  for  him  lo  notice  is  the  occasional 
solstitotion  of  the  Chinese  negative  prefix /u  or  jn  for  the  negative 
Japanese  negative  j-H^iM.  The  use  of  (his  idiom  implies,  not  simple 
negation,  bal  the  Lidditional  idea  or  badness,  dereliction  of  daty,  etc. 
Thas./ji-rft'iE/,  "  badly  made  ;"  fu-iki-lodoki,  "  negligent ;"  bH-ashira 
"  discoorlcous." 


Tf  268.  Japanese  has  very  Tew  irregular  verbs,  and  the  irregu- 
larities even  of  these  few  are  but  alight.  We  have  already 
given  paradigms  of  the  three  chief  ones,  viz,  hiru,  "to 
come"  (p.  158);  suru,  "to  do"  (p,  159);  and  wasfi  (pj 
i6o),  which  formerly  meant  "  to  be,"  but  which  is  now  used 
only  as  a  termination  that  may  be  added  to  the  indefinite 
form  of  any  veib.  With  its  aid  there  is  obtained  an 
honorific  conjugation,  which  sounds  more  courteous  than 
the  ordinary  conjugalion  and  which  is  therefore  in  parti- 
cularly frequent  use.  The  plain  verb  without  masXi  is  apt  to 
strike  the  car  as  curt,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.-. 
Instead  of  giving  mus-M  alone,  the  paradigm  shows  it  attached 
to  the  verb  nasaru,  "to  deign  to  do"  (for  nasaru  see  also 
below,  T[  270  and  '{  402).  , 

^  269.  The  peculiarities  of  the  other  slightly  irregular  veibs 
are  as  follows  : — Aru,  "  to  be,"  when  combined  with  the 
postposition  de,  loses  its  final  syllable,  making  da  instead  of 
daru.  It  lacks  the  desiderative  adjective.  Its  negative 
Toice  likewise  is  not  used,  being  replaced  by  the  "  negative 


i 


IRREGULAR   i 


i7r 


adjective  "  Ha(.  The  improbable  present  or  future  aruviai 
alone  remainii,  used  concurrently  with  nakarfi. 
[  "^  270.  Gozaru,  "to  be,"  in  ihe  moulhs  of  most  Tokyo 
speakers,  drops  the  r  of  its  last  syllnble  when  masu  is 
suffixed;  tlms  gozaitnasu  for  gomrimasii  (but  see  end  of 
X  388).  The  same  is  the  case  willi  the  polite  verbs 
irassharu.  ■' \o  go,"  "to  come;"  kudasaru,  "  lo  condes- 
cend ;"  nasaru,  "  to  deign  to  do  ;"  and  ossharu,  "  to  deign 
to  say,"  These  latter  verbs  also  use  the  forms  thus  obtained, 
viz.  irasshai,  kudasai,  and  nasai,  as  imperatives,  in  lieu  of 
the  older  iraseraie,  kudnsare,  and  tiasare.  But  nsshai  is 
rare,  osshaimaski  being  preferred,  Another  peculiarity  of 
these  four  verbs  is  that,  though  now  conjugated  according 
to  the  isL  conj.,  they  are  corruptions  of  verbs  originally 
belonging  to  the  znd,  viz.  irascrareru,  kudasanru,  > 
and  iiserareiu, — properly  potential  forms  which  early! 
assumed  an  honorific  meaning  (conf.  If  403)'  Kiireru,  ^ 
"to  give,"  2nd.  conj.,  follows  their  example,  having  the 
imperative  kurei  for  kurero.  Moreover,  irassharu,  kudasaru, 
and  fiasiru  may  drop  llie  teller  ((  of  the  termination  aru  in 
the  gerund  and  in  the  six  following  tenses,  thus  :  trashlle  I 
for  irasshatle,  kudasllari  for  kudasattaro,  nasUara  for  nasallara»\ 
In  familiar  conversation  gozainuisu  is  often  shorn  of  all  its* 
middle  letters,  and  pronounced  gosasii,  gasu. 
Similarly  gozaimashila  becomes  gasfuia,  etc.  When  the 
panicle  de  precedes  it,  gozalmasii  is  apt  to  lose  its  initial 
letter    as    well,     dt'    gozaitnasu    being  fused    into  desii. 


i 

4 


IT  »7r.  liu,  "  to  go,"  instead  of  the  gerund  J>7e,  the  emphasised 
gerund  ikha,  etc,  which  would  be  required  by  the  rule  f< 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  with  stem  ending  in  k  (se 
Ji.  163),  shows  the  Tollowing  irregular  Forms  : 


ft/i 


Gerund 

i//e. 

'  having  gone,  going." 

Emphatic  Gem 

lid 

ilcha, 

'  having  gone,  going." 

Certain  Past 

ilia. 

'  1  went." 

Trobable  Past 

itiard, 

'I  probably  went." 

Condit.  Past 

iilara{ba). 

'  if  1  had  gone." 

Concess.  Past 

illareJo{mo),     ' 

■'though  I  went," 

Frequent.  ForiT 

illari. 

'sometimes  going." 

These  irregular 

forms  of  Hn 

coincide  with    ihe  regular 

forms  of  the  same 

ten 

sesofthe  ■ 

^erb 

iu,    "to  say."     Other. 

wise  the  verb  iiu  i 

a  cc 

injugated  rt 

;gula 

rly. 

T[  372.   Shinuru,  "to  die,"  is  conjugated    regularly   through 
most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  as  ifit  were  shinu  (stem  skin),  ] 
and  belonged  to  the    first  conjugation.     But  the  addition  1 
of  tlie  syllable  rii  makes  its  certain  present  shinuru,  and  also  | 
the    negative     imperative    shinuru-na,     irregular.      It    has, 
moreover,  inherited  from  the   Classical   Language  a  condi- 
tional base  shinure,  which  occasionally  replaces  the  regular 
shine.     Altogether  it   appears  as  a  sort  of  hybrid  betwi 
the  first  conjugation  and  the  third.* 

REMARKS   ON  THE   U'SE   OF  THE    MOODS   AND  TENSES. 

Tf  373.   Present,  Fiiiiire,  and  Past. — The  Japanese  verb  does    1 
not,  like  ours,  clearly  distinguish   present  from  future  time.    ' 
It  has  one  form  serving  to  denote  any  cerlnin  action  or  state, 
whether  present,  future,  or  habitual,  and  another  ser\ing' to 
denote  any  merely  prohibh  action   or  state,  whether  present 
or  future.      It  is  the  question  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  that 


•Such  does  shinuru  appear  from  the  exclusively  Colloquial  stand-point, 
Proof  lias  been  sapptiL-d  elsewhere  ("Essay  in  Aid  oE  a  Grammar  of 
Lochnao,"  section  enlilied  "  Eitcarsns  on  the  Origin  of  the  Japanese 
Conjugations,"  pp.   139  tt  sey.)  of  the  thesis  that  n//  Japanese  verts 

iginally  followed  a  system  of  which  ihtHuru  is  the  sole  snrvinng  rdic. 
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forms  the  criterion,  not  the  question  of  time.  Still,  as  future 
actions  and  events  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more 
often  uncertain  than  present  actions  and  events,  the  form 
denoting  certainty  is  applied  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
present  time,  while  the  form  denoting  mere  probability  is 
applied  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  future  time.  This  it  is 
which  has  led  most  writers  on  Japanese  grammar  to  term 
the  former  the  present  tense,  and  the  latter  the  future  tense. 
But  such  a  terminology  is  really  incorrect,  and  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  between  Europeans 
and  natives. 


Bara  wa^      ii    hana    da.  (      **  The  rose  is  a  beauti- 

JRo9e  aa-for,  good   floicer    is,  |  ful  flower. " 


Doko    ni    sunde    trassharu  P  {      **  Where   are   you    liv- 

Where    in    dwelling  deign-to-be  ?  |  ing  ?'* 

ITtmasu  ka  ?  (certainty)  '*  Will  he  come?" 

r      "Is      he      likely      to 
Ajf)was>46>  >^« /^  (mere  probability)  J  come  ?"    **Do  you  think 

(  he  will  come  ?" 

vi-  \2^    ^    /^w«;«f,A  (      **  He    will    come    im- 

Jxhhmasu,   (certainty)  {mediately.'' 

Kimashb.  \  .^  ,,,K,w,:.,,    f      *'  He  will  probably 


come." 


"I  don't  think  lie  will 


come." 


Kmasumai.      {^^:^^^:^     { 

1**It    snows;"     **it   is 
snowing." 
"It       will       certainly 
snow.*' 

Yuki  ga/urimasho.  [^^^i     «'»      P^^^ably 


MyimKhi  shullnlsu  f^kimisYi.       (      "I     (shall)     start     to- 
iri  iio  I  morrow." 


Myimkhi  sAuiiiiisu  shtmashu. 

I     "As      I       liave 
«,)  caught  cold,  I  think 
j  I  won't     take     any 
■    *M-inMei-  {,accus.){_l)tftU-pivbiMu-ttii*e<ir.    I,balh  to-day." 

In    this    last   case   there   is   little    diffetence   in    English 
between  "I  think  I  won't,"   and   plain    "I  won'L"     The 
former  is  less  abrupt;    that  is  all.     Similarly  in  Japanese, 
where  consequently  the  merely  probable  present  or  future    I 
tense  sometimes  comes  in  a  roundabout  way  to  correspond    , 
exaciiy  to  our  real  future.      Thus  : 

Isolde  iki').  1      "I  will  go  quickly," 

Btnina-iuuieitad,  lem-javbabiy-ao.   M' 1   will  make    hasic  and  | 

(More  polilely  ,  /isidi:  ikimm/id.'i     J  go, " 

But  it  would  do  equally  well  to  use   ihe  present,  and  to 
say  Jsoide  (iii'masR.— See  also  ^  291. 

■^  273.   A.   The  essence  of  the  probable  present  or  future  in 
Japanese  being  uncertainly  with  a  strong  linge  of  probability,    . 
this  tense  is  often  used  to  express  a  guess,  such  as  English   i 
idiom  generally  conveys  by  means  of  ihe   word   "  may  "  or 
"  must,"  thus  ; 


So   i 


Saz'j        go 

Indeetl     aiigtiat 

tie  gozaimashit. 


■'The.- 


folks  who  thinks 


fu-jiyu 
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N.  B.  Needless  to  say  that  this  idiom  cannot  he  used  to  expreis 
very  differenl  "  most  "  denoting  necessity.  The  "must"  of  necet 
is  rendered  hy  a  double  negative,  thus  : 

Haraaianaksreba    narimasea.      1     "  If  won't  do  not  to  pay, 
If-V^-mtt,         KOn't-ht.  J  "  You  must  pay." 

Englishmen  knowing  a  little  Japanese  are  apt  to  use  this  doubli  ^ 
negative  too  frceiy,  because  in  English  we  habitoilly  scatl|r  musl't 
hroadcast,  even  where  no  real  necessity  is  implied,  as,  when  rising  to 
tike  leave,  we  say  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going."    A  Japanese  would 
My  Mo  o  ilsniii  ilnihimatu,  lit,  "  Already  I  will  do  honourable  leave." 

IT  273.  B.  Both  the  certain  and  the  probable  present  must, 
in  many  casesj  be  translaleii  by  our  conditional  mood, 
thus  : — 

Mayoimasii  ne !  (       "Indeed      I       sliouldn't; 

.tflt-In-qwiHlffrif  (nileerf  .'  (  knoW  what  tO  dO. " 

Tokyo  no     h'Uo      7Va,     nan  (      ''What      would      TokySl 

Wkyo   'a  perMH  m-for,  ioM«J  people  Say,    I  wonder  }  (e.ff.T 

to         iimashd  /"  j  i/  laid    0/   the   deamess   q/T 

rtn(  xt-m-pr^uMg-aay  f  \  living  in  America. )" 

Ki/iio     ivD      Isiibiishiinasu.     j      ' '  They    would    be 
U»er  {.Kcas.)  {iAe}-)niai-btu'M.    j  fectly  aslounded." 

A'.  B.  ■'  I  wonder,"  in  the  second  of  these  Instances,  is  intendol  Kxfl 
represent  the  shade  of  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  Proijnble  IVesentB 
iimas&a.  Japanese  possesses  no  actual  equivalent  of  our  useial  verteH 
"  to  woiider." 

1  274.   The    difference    between    the    certain    pasi    am 
probable  past   is    precisely  analogous  to  [Iial  betwet 
certain    present    01    future    aiul    the    probable    piesem    otM 
Futnre  ; — 


A'r'nio     Isitbuskimiisliilii. 

Wiw  (iiTi  barai. 

Kimo  Isubushimashilari 


.       "  He  was  astounded," 


Needless  to  dwell  further  on  this  point  after  the  copioui 
illustrations  in  the  preceding  pa,ragraph.     The  student  witti 
be  more  perplexed  by  certain  anomalous  uses  of  the  certain  I 
past  itself.     Thus  this  tense  is  sometimes  used  where  English 
idiom   would   prefer  the  present,    for  instance  :  ArmashUa 
(lit.    "has  been"),    "Here  it  is  I"  said   when   one  finds, 
something  which  had  been  lost ;    Wakaritnas/iUa,    "I  haveJ 
understood,"  i.e.,    "I   understand;"  Gozsn  ga  dekimasMlam 
(lit.    "dinner  has  foilhcome "),    "Dinner  is  ready;"  Nodo% 
ga  kawakimashiiii  {\\i.  "  throat  has  dried"),    "  My  throat  i 
dry,"  i.e.,  "I  am  thirsty."    Contrariwise  the  Japanese  often.l 
use    the   present — especially  the  present  of  the  negative— I 
where  strict  logic  demands  the  past,  ihuf 

Waiakuski    wa     Amerika 

I 


Narmvanai  kara,   dekimasen. 

L&tm-Hol  because,  fortlicoiiies'not. 


Iha^ 


^275.  In  such  an  example  as  the  following,  the  Japanesofl 
may  seem  illogical  in  using  the  past  tense.  But  the  English  j 
are  equally  illogical  in  using  the  present,  seeing  that  the  I 
lime  referred  to  is  future  : 


Skllaku 


0       dekUa 


fok,; 


"  Let  me  know  whsnl 
everything  is  ready." 
[SaiJ  U  an  in/frior.) 


infonnittff  honournbtif  {five    tldgn. 

In  the  following  example  (and  many  similar  ones  might-l 
be  quoted)  the  two  languages  play  still  more  strangely  atfl 
cross  purposes,  English  using  the  past  where  Japanese  baa  1 
the  future,  and  the  present  infinitive  where  Japanese  has  I 
the  past  : 


Ko       shila       ho       ga  l      ..you  had  probably  belter  do 

■n.m  ba«-da,^    side  l,„m.)  [■^^  j„  ^^,i^  „^j._-.  „^  „  j    ,],i„k  you 

yoaaro.  ought  to  do  it  like  this." 

N,  B.  Observe  the  phrase.. ./;o  jij  j'oi  equivalenl  to  our  "should," 
"  ought,"  "  had  better,"  and  compare  the  foot-nole  to  p.  144. 

Somewhat  similar  are  instances  like  ihe  following,  where  j 
the  past  tense  (especially  the  past  tense  of  adjectives)  has  the  | 
sense  of  our  conditional  : 

Masstigii      ga      chikakntla.  \       "'It    would    have    been 

SKalgM      (niwn.)      imia-nrni:     |  shorter  tu  gO  Straight  on." 

So   sum    to    yokaiid.  f      "It    would    have    been 

Bo      aa      if,  tnaB-good.  |  better  to  rfo  that." 

N.  B.  If  we  were  to  use  the  bookish  EngliEh  idiom '■  it /i»rf //«n 
shorter,"  "  It  hadbtm  better,"  irt;  should  obtain  a  close  approximation 
to  the  Japanese  expression.    Compare  also  la^t  part  of  Tf  287. 

1[  176.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  such 
cases  as  those  hitherto  exemplified,  the  use  of  the  present 
and  past  generally  gives  no  trouble,  thus  : 

Tsme   ni    lu    hoto   desu  ka  f\      "Is   it   a    thing   people 
Genai^y   any   tiUaa     U      7      ]  generally  say  r" 


Ana       Kilo 

"OtM     ftenoH 


■i~yo  fill  ,  .. 


I   handy,    he  1 


''  las  two  syllables.    Syo,  as  ong 


Vchi 


o  sha/u  wa,    ' 

Mouse     't  JinrUciaha-mmi.  iia-far, 

ashi    7V0     flamemashtlii     iiira, 

/bo*    {if«(ii.)  Iua-hiwt{trans.)  hecniar,  I 

hawari        no         otoko  wo   I 

errhaiitf'         '«  ttutit       {iicciis.^ 

yonde         mairimashtla. 

tuirlno-rOltar         Aore-nniie.  J 


' '  As  the  housejinriiisAa^M 
man    has    hurt    his    foot^ 
I     have      called      anothci 
instead." 
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Senkohi         kiki      iii       yalta 

ga,-        mada        /'<^«/«    ^-jUttle  v»hile  ago;  but  there 
gozaimasen.  V^  "o  »"swer  yet. 

ia-not.  I 

^  277.  The  certain  present  and  certain  past,  sometimes 
followed  by  the  word  ko/o,  ''thing,"  ''act,"  "fact,"  to 
some  extent  replace  the  infinitive,  a  mood  for  which  the 
Japanese  language  lacks  a  special  form.  Thus  oku  ko/o, 
**to  put"  in  general;  oi/a  ko/o,  **  to  have  put"  in  the 
past  : — 


Mahushiku/e,    viiru  ko/o    ga  ' 

Belnff-dazzling,       to-aee       (ftom.) 

dekimasen. 

forilicotnea-not. 


*'  The  light   is  so   daz- 
zling that  I  can't  see. " 


M/a      ko/o      ga       mi.         \      <.  ^  have  never  seen  it." 

To-have'seen         {ftom.)    ia-not.         ) 

^278.  Indefini/e  Fornix  Gerund,  and  Emphasised  Gerund, — 
The  indefinite  form  of  Japanese  verbs  is  one  to  which 
there  is  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  in  our  Western 
tongues.  It  is  by  itself  of  no  tense  and  mood,  but  may  denote 
any  tense  or  mood  according  to  the  context.  The  rule 
regarding  its  use  in  the  Written  Language  is  as  follows  : — 

When  several  clauses  are  correlated,  that  is  to  say,  follow 
each  other  and  express  the  same  tense  or  mood,  then  only 
the  verb  or  adjective  of  the  last  of  such  correlated  clauses 
lakes  the  termination  which  indicates  the  tense  or  mood 
intended  by  the  speaker,  the  verbs  or  adjectives  of  all  the 
foregoing  clauses  being  put  in  the  indefinite  form.  One 
thus  has  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  last  clause  before  one  can 
tell  whether  the  writer  intends  to  refer  to  the  past,  present, 
or  future,  to  the  indicative,  conditional,  imperative,  etc. 
The  final  verb  or  adjective,  so  to  speak,  focuses  and  clinches 


INDEFINITK   KOI 


all  that  Weill  before.     Thus  the  Shintu  iheologiar 
when  insisting  on  the  inscrutablenesa  of  the  divin 

Kami      no       mi       tie         i 


Coda  of    itHoiat  atirftm    ta-fOi; 

midari  ni      hakari-iu-beki       mono 

rmMii        aAi:uUtte-Bay-dto\dA     Oiing 

<le  wa  nai.      Tada  sono     latloki 

ia-nol.    Slatpty  t/teir  tienertiNeneaa 

ivo      tattoM,    i^siiioii      itio 
ka^bikonil,       osoru-beki       ivo 

eo-retvreitce,  jiinffulrtesa     (nci«s.) 

osorerti  ioka  nashi. 

lo-fenr     tteatdea  Is-iMt.  / 


"  The  nature  of  th( 
gods  is  nut  a  thing! 
which  men  should  rashly 
speculate  and  talk  about, 
■There  is  nothing  else  for 
us  to  do  but  lo  honour,^ 
iheir  greatness,  to  I'cvej 
ence  their  majesty,  a 
to  fear  their  power." 


In  this  passage /o/Zoi/ and  kas/iikomi,    the  indefinite  fori^ 
forms  of  the  verbs /if/Zoitt  and  kashikomu,   must  be  rende 
by  our  infinitive  mood,   because  they  are  correlated  \ 
osoreru,  which  is  in  the  certain   present  tense,    here  cotres 
ponding   to  what   we    term  the  infinitive    {conf.    \    . 
Note  also  the  use  of  the  bookish  form  in  *i'(see  1[1[  177  anUI 
178)  of  the  attributive  adjectives  /aiioii  and  knshikoki  (fotj 
ialioi  and  kas?i1koi),  here— as  generally  in  the  higher  slj'le— 
employed  in  preference  to   the  abstract  substantives  i 
such  as  tallosii,  kashikosa. 
"T[  179.   In  the  negative  voice,  the  place  of  the  indefinite  focu 
is  supplied  by  the  negative  gerund,  thus  : 

Sekai    no    ktmi-guni    no\ 


iwhi 


'Among    the   various  coun^ 
sumoku   hii^    '"    '^^    world,    there   art 


haezu,      jimhulsu 

ffivtc-noif     huHitin-ffeinff 

nai       lokoro       ga 


some  where  no  plants  or  trees 
grow,  and  where  no  human 
beings  live." 

(N.  B.  Haezu  ia  tlii;  negative 
gerund  of  liatru,  "  to  sprout,"  cor- 
related with  the  presenl  of  the  n^alive 
adjccHve  nai.) 
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Kurakiite      miemasen.  \      ''It  is  so  dark,  I  can't 

Heino'darh't       cannot'See.  )  see. 

1*'It  is  so  painful  I 
don't  know  what  to 
do,"  or  "It  is  awfully 
painful."    (Conf.  T218.) 

Occasionally  the  gerund  of  verbs  is  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  to  help  to  express  the  meaning  conveyed  by  our 
word  "  so,"  thus  : 

As/ii  ga  hieie         \ 

Feet  {nom,)        being-cold,         *'My     feet    are    so 

/amaranai  fcold,     I    don't    know 

(/  )  cannot'emhtve.  j  what  tO  do. 

^  284.  The  Emphasised  Gerunds  oicM,  iahecha^  ochicha, 
sHicha,  are  somewhat  vulgar,  or  at  least  familiar,  and 
cultured  speakers  still  prefer  the  uncontracted  forms  oHe  zva, 
iabeie  wa,  ochite  wa,  etc. 

Necha  mat.  j      ''Oh!  no;    he    is 

As-for-aleeiHitif -indeed,    isn't.  (not    asleep. " 


Matcha  oraremasen, 

As-f&i'-waitinff -indeed,  can  not-be. 


{  ■■ 


I  can/  wait. 


?> 


I/c^a  do  da  ?      {      ''  What  do  you  say 

-    .   »       •{  ,  -    • .  1 -i  j» 


{ 


As-fovaoing-indced,  how       is  {it)?       \  to  our  going  there .? 
So         sliicha  komarimasu.      (      "  Annoyance  will  be 

So       floinff -indeed,    will  be-trmOtled.      (Caused  if  yOU  do  that." 


So  shicha  ike7nase7i. 

So  doing  indeed,        is-no-go. 


Kd         shinakYicha       narimasen, 

TJiis  iwt-doing,         ivon't-hecome. 


' '  It  won't  do  for  you 
to  do  that,"  or  "You 
mustn't  do  that." 

"It  won't  do  not  to 
do  this,"  i.e.,  "You 
must  do  this." 
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"  Voii     mustn't     let 
'your  spirits  droop." 


Kz  wo  otoshicha       ^ 

Spirit         {accus.)       lettlng-faU  as-fai'j 

ikeviasen. 

iS'no-go. 

N.  B.  The  last  three  exauiples  illustrate  what  has  already  been  said 
in  the  Note  at  top  of  p.  175  concerning  the  rendering  of  our  word  "must" 
by  a  double  negative  in  Japanese,  while  also  showing  that  "  must  not " 
is  rendered  by  a  single  negative.  Observe,  moreover,  the  general 
tendency  to  use  the  emphatic  gerund  chiefly  in  phrases  expressing  ne- 
gation, interrogation,  or  something  disagreeable. 

^285.  Desiderative  Adjeclivc  and  Adjective  of  Prohabiliiy, — 
The  use  of  these  forms  may  be  best  understood  from  a  few 
examples  : 

Miiai  mono.  j      **  Something  I 

''**"^/-  (should  like  to  see." 

to     see 


Want-to-see 


Sono 

That 


mofio       ivo  miiai,  (      **I     want 

tlhinif    {accus. )   tvant-to-see.  Ithat. " 

Choiio         negaiio        gozaimasYi.  {      *'  I 

Slightly    ivanting-to-heg       am. 


Arisb     na 

Ziikely-to-he 

koio. 

fact. 

Arisb             vio 

Ij%k€J>y-to-he    also 

nai 

isn't 

koio. 

fact. 

Ame          ga 
Rain          {tiom.) 

agariso 

likety-tO'Vise 

des 

is. 

want     to      ask 
you  a  slight  favour." 

''Someti)ing    which 
is  likely  to  happen." 

"Something     which 
isn't  likely  to  happen." 

**  It  looks   as  if  the 
rain  would  clear  off." 


Oishiso  desu.    (froni  the  adjec- 

Ltkely-to-be-nice       is  tive         ois/iii\ 

good  to  eat.") 


« 


*'  It  looks  good. 

i^.g'  d  cake.) 


}> 


^  286.  Besides  this  "adjective  of  probability"  obtained  by 
agglutinating  so  to  the  indefinite  form,  there  is  an  idiom 
formed  by  using  so  after  the  present  or  past  tense.  ^S*^, 
which  is  then  best  written  as  a  separate  word,  has  the 
force  of  "it  would  seem  that/'  "  they  say  that*' : — 
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0 

ide 

ni 

fiaru 

HonoumUc 

exit 

to 

becomes 

SO 

desu. 

appearance 

u. 

Ano 

yado-ya 

ZVCly 

yakeia 

That 

hotel 

as-for, 

JuU'barnt 

SO 

desii. 

appearance 

u. 

Taisb  m 

I       n 

SO 

desii. 

Greatly 

good  appearance 

u. 

"It  would  seem 
that  he  is  coming." 

**  They  say  that 
•that  hotel  has  burnt 
down." 


desu.    {     '  *  It    is   said    to  be 
I  excellent. " 


T[  287.  Conditional  Present  and  Past. — These  tenses  have  a 
somewhat  peculiar  history.  In  the  Classical  form  of  the 
language  there  is  what  is  called  a  **  hypothetical  present  and 
past,"  thus  : 

Condit.     Pres. ,  okeha,  "•  when  I  put,  **  as  I  ^\xv"  iahureha^ 
**  when  I  eat,"  *•  as  1  eat/' 

Condit.     Past,  okitareha^  **  when  (or  as)  I  had  put;  "  idbe- 
tarebay  "when  (or  as)  I  had  eaten." 

Hypoth.     Pres.,  okaba,    ''if  I  put;"  tabeba,    *Mf  I  eat." 
Hypoth.      Past,  ohitaraba,  **if  I  had  put  ;  iabetaraba,  "if 
I  had  eaten." 

The  hypothetical  present,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  formed 
by  suffixing  ba  to  the  negative  base.  All  four  forms  may 
still  be  met  with  in  the  so-called  Colloquial  of  certain  books. 
But  in  actual  Colloquial  practice  the  distinction  between 
hypothetical  and  conditional  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
sense  of  '*  when  "  is  generally  expressed  by  a  periphrasis 
with  the  word  toki,  lit.  "time,"  as  kuru  toki^  "when  he 
comes."  The  curious  thing  is  that  what  have  survived  are 
the  present  tense  of  the  old  conditional  mood,  and  the 
past  tense  of  the  old  hypothetical.  The  single  Colloquial 
mood  thus   pieced  together  from    the    halves    of  the  two 
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Classical  moods  might  perhaps  better  be  termed  the  hypo- 
thetical, as  it  has  the  sense  of  **  if "     But  we  have 

preferred  the  name  of  conditional  as  being  more  familiar 
to  European  ears,  and  as  having  been  employed  by  other 
writers  on  Japanese  Grammar.  The  only  present  tense 
hypothetical  forms  that  have  remained  in  common  use  are 
iwaba,  from  iuj  **  to  say,"  which  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  *'so  to  say/'  and  naraba,  from  7iarUy  a  Classical  verb 
meaning  *'to  be,"  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
nam  which  means  **to  become."  iV<a!ra<5d:  therefore  pro- 
perly signifies  ''if  it  be;*'  but  when  employed  as  an  auxi- 
liary attached  to  other  verbs,  it  comes  to  mean  no  more 
than  *'if."  Thus  iku  nardha  is  *'if  I  go."  Naraba  is 
often  clipped  of  its  last  syllable,  and  becomes  nara  : — 


Dekiiara{ba),  molte 

If-haa'forOusotne,         carrying 

kite  kudasai, 

toniinff  condescend* 


O  triyo 

SLonourahly    i^equiaite 

0  mochi 

honourttblj/    takinrf 

Aite    "    irii       nara^ 

Open  fs  if, 

kudasai, 
ondeseeihd. 

Areba,  yd 

If'there-is,         good 


naraba,  ^ 

if'U, 

nasai. 

deign. 


"Please    bring   it    with 
you  if  it  is  ready." 


'*  Please  take  it  if  you 
require  it." 


g^ 


alUiough . 


l'as/iik'\      a  If  you  have  no  use  for 
JeiMiiMflr  Lj.  ^^  present,   please  lend 
J  it  to  me. " 

.eozaimasu\      **I     wish      there     were 
(Jt)  is     (some    {but  I  hardly  think 
'there  are);'  hence  "I  fear 
there  are  none." 


Kochira     de    zonjite      oreba,  ' 

Here  in       h-notcing    if-be, 

moshi-agemasu       ga 

aay-wiU-lift'itp    althmigh  — 


*  *     I  would  tell  you  if  I 
knew  {but  I  don't  know.)'' 
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Ko    sureba^  dekiru  (no)  ni. . 

Thus     if -do,  foi'thcotnea    whereas.. 

or,  with  a  stronger  tinge  of  blame,   in  this  way  if  you  tried 

Ko          siireha,  dekiru        mono\{^^l  you  haven t  tried, 

ITitis          if-do,  fortJicaniea        thing 

WO. , . . 

(accus.) ^ 


"  You  could   do    it 


although  you   ought   to 
have  done  sd)^ 


These  last  three  examples  are  specially  important  as 
illustrating  a  whole  class  of  elliptical  idioms  with  which 
Colloquial  Japanese  abounds,  and  by  which  our  *'I  would 
if  I  could,"  *'I  should,  had  I  been  able,"  etc.,  etc.,  are 
expressed.  It  is  true  that  the  qualifying  particles  (ga,  ni, 
no  ni^  mono  wo)  are  sometimes  absent ;  but  they  are 
generally  there,  and  the  sentence  remains  unfinished. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  be  astonished  at  in  this. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  a  conditional  sentence  is 
always  incomplete.  For  instance,  when  we  say  *' I  should 
like  to  travel,"  the  implied  rider  is  **but  I  cannot,"  or 
**I  cannot  yet,"  or  some  such  clause.  Compare  also  the 
words  within  parenthesis  in  the  examples  under  discussion. 
Observe  that  ni  final  implies  regret  or  reproach,  while  no  ni 
superadds  to  this  a  further  shade  of  meaning,  showing  that 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  either  something  concerning  which 
a  command  had  previously  been  given,  or  else  that  it  is  a 
point  of  duty,  or  that  it  refers  to  some  other  circumstance 
known  to  both  speaker  and  doer.  Mono  wo  is  more  em- 
phatic still.  It  lays  still  greater  stress  on  the  failure  to 
perform  the  desired  action,  and  often  alludes  to  some  ac- 
cident or  misfortune  as  the  cause  of  such  failure. 

^  288.  Concessive  Present  and  Past. — The  peculiar  force  of 
these  forms  corresponds  most  nearly  to  that  of  our  word 
''though,"  but  is  generally  best  rendered  in  practice  by 
prefixing  '*but"  to  the  following   clause.      The  orthodox 
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concessive  forms  given  in  the  paradigms  are  not  often  heard 
in  actual  practice,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the  independent 
word  keredo  {mo),  ''though,"  itself  of  verbal  origin,  construed 
with  the  present  or  past  indicative,  thus  : 


Jya  da     keredo^     shi-kaia 

IHstasteftd  is       thoitffh,      tvny-to-do 

ga     nai. 
{nom.)  isn't,  (familiar) 


*'  It   is    distasteful    to 
•me,  but  I  can't  help  my- 
self." 


//     keredo,     ne       ga       iakai.  1      *'  The  article  is  a  good 

Good  though,  price  (nom.)  {is)  high.  J  one,  but  it  is  tOO  dear/' 


Sagashita        keredomo,        shi- 

Smtffht  thoughf  can- 

remasen, 

not-Jcnoti'. 


*'  I  have  looked  for  it, 
but  can't  find  it." 


Sometimes,    instead  of  keredomo   or  keredo,    we  hear  the 
longer  periphrasis  to  wa  iedo{mo),  lit.    **  though  one  says 

that"     Thus  oiIaredo{mo),  oita  keredo{ino),   and  oita  to  wa 
iedo{mo)  are  all  synonymous  and  equally  correct. 

^289.  A  well-marked  shade  of  meaning  distinguishes  the 
concessive  mood  proper  from  expressions  closely  resem- 
bling it  m...Je  mo,  de  mo  2ind /o  ?no.  Thus  af/aredomo, 
aita  keredo,  or  aita  to  wa  iedo  signifies  '*  though  there  was," 
"though  there  has  been,"  whereas  atid^  to^  iite^  mo^  (lit. 
''even*  saying^  that^  there  was^)  signifies  "though  there 
may  (or  might)  have  been,"  and  arti  to  mo  signifies  "though 
there  be."  The  former  set  of  idioms  serves  to  state  facts,  the 
latter  to  hazard  suppositions  : — 

Karinakute    mo     iarimasu, 
Karinai  de  mo      iarimasu. 

Borrouring-not  even,       suffices. 


"I  have  enough,  without 
borrowing  any  more." 


Mtru      mo        lya        desu,)      ..^        .    ,  4^  „«.. 

^.  ^       „     .      I      "leant  bear  even  to  see 

Seeing     even    dtsagreeame    ts.     f.    „ 

or  Mrru  no    mo     I'ya       desu. )  ^^- 


i 
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Jku  to   mOf     yosu      to  mo, 

Go    wheaier,      abstain    wltether,         <«  p,.„„  ^..u  voiir<5Plf    whe- 

^0  isugo  shidai    «/L      f^iay  s«"  }ourse»,  wne- 

_.  ,  ,.  rther  It  be  to  go  or  to  stav. 

august  convenience    ttccordlng     to,\  °  ■' 

ftasai, 

deign. 

Iwanakue    mo       shitieru,      \      *' I  know  it  without  your 

Saying-not    even,  Jenowtng~ani.   (telling  me. 

iV.  B.    Skittcru  stands  for  skJite  iru.    See  end  of  ^  294. 

There  will  be  no  harm 


Utchaiie  mo    yoroshiu 

Ttirowhig-'away  even,    {is)  good. 


1 1 


done,   even  if  you  throw  it 
away."      I.e.,     **You    may 
Uhrow  it  away." 


( I 


You  need  not  use  such 
a  good  one." 


Son/ia  ni  yoku   fiakuie    mo  ^ 

Tlius       good   not-hehig  even, 

yoroshiL 

('J")  good. 

N.  B.  These  examples  suggest  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
idioms  with  "  may,"  "  need,"  and  "  without "  are  to  be  rendered  in 
Japanese. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  T[  118  (p.  83)  the  force,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  concessive  mood,  often  inherent  in  the 
postposition  tote.     Here  is  another  example  ; 


Seijin-tachi        ga       donna 

Sages  {nofft.)    in-wliat 

ni     yoite       kangaeia     ioie, 


'  *  That     can      never     be 
known,    however   much  the 


wag   assembling    reflected    ercn-f/, [pllilosophers    may    put   their 

s^ire        ya       shinai.  \  heads  together. " 

ahle-to-'know  as-fov,    do-not.  ' 

^  290.  Frequentative  For7n. — Frequentatives  are  almost  always 
used  in  pairs,  the  second  member  of  the  pair  being  generally 
followed  by  the  verb  sum,  *'to  do."  The  fundamental 
force  of  this  tense  is  either  to  show  that  the  action  denoted 
by  the  verb  is  occasional,  or  else  to  imply  the  alternation  or 
opposition  of  two  different  a*ctions.  The  English  translation 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances  : — 


■                          FRRyUENTAT 

U-F.   .1 

,N-n 

'"'■ 

KKATIVE, 

m 

Kitari 

shimasu. 

(ton. 

Nailari 
ii-sawagi        desu. 

komikdllii 
war.illur 

«a''i 

ll'U 

"  Sometimes 
comes,     and    s 
times  he  doesn't 

,      "There    is   a 
1  scene  going  on,- 
land  laughter  turn 
*turn  about." 

ome-4 

great 
-tears 
L  and 

Kagen 

Bedau-M-it                   1 

shtlf  orimasTi. 

[nam. ) 

,..eZ 

bltiri               my  lime  between 

ir«-9W/W/-'^/''lgetting     up     and 

1  lyin-     down      a- 

a^hH,      "•-. 

Igain.'- 

T[  agi.  7Ap  Impsralhf  occurs  in  military  words  of  command, 
suchas/rmare/  "halt  I"  and_>'asawe/  "  stand  at  ease  !"  But 
in  social  intercourse,  even  with  the  lowest  classes,  it  sounds 
rude,  and  is  therefore  rarely  employed  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  honorific  verbs,  for  instance  nsobase,  "  be  pleased 
to  do."  An  honorific  periphrasis  is  mostly  preferred,  even 
when  addressing  an  inferior,  as  will  be  explained  in  \  409- 
It  is  to  that  paragraph  that  the  student  should  devote  his 
attention. 

N.  B.  Oliscrvc,  however,  the  idiomatic  use  of  llic  imperilive  in 
BUCti  phrases  as  Nam  s/iira!  or  mini  ilnsi !  "do  what  you  may  I"  "act 
as  one  will !"     Cont  also  end  of  T  i86. 

A  noteworthy  idiom,  by  means  of  which  the  English  first 
person  plural  of  the  imperative  {"  let  us ... . ")  may  generally 
be  rendered,  is  shown  in  ihe  following  examples  r— 

Ko    shiyb  ja  ntii  ka  .^         (       "Let  us  do  il  in  this  way. "J 


I'kii      ja' 


(  (familJarl 

I      "Let    us 
Kclierrv.        et. 

(polito) 


;o    and  see  the 
. )       blossoms." 


I  JO  THK   VERB. 

Or  else  the  future  alone  (without  ja  nai  ka,  etc.)  may  be 
employed.  For  instance,  Isolde  ikb  may  signify,  not  oiriy 
"  I  will  make  haste  to  be  off,"  but  *' Let  us  make  haste 
to  be  off. " 

AUXILIARY    VERBS. 

^  292.  Properly  speaking,  several  of  the  suffixes  helping  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  are  auxiliary  verbs  which  were 
once  independent,  some  of  which  are  indeed  still  independent 
in  other  positions.  Thus,  when  we  make  use  of  the 
common  phrase  ^e?^«  nemashtiUt  "I  have  slept  well,"  the 
polite  suffix  niasKi  originally  meant  *'  to  be,"  and  the  past 
termination  ta  (for  tc  am)  means  **  am  having  finished,"  as 
explained  in  1[  247  and  1[  245.  The  whole  word  nemasfnia^ 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  therefore  signifies  "am 
having  finished  being  asleep."  Many  verbal  stems,  too, 
have  been  built  up  by  means  of  the  verbs  aru,  "to  be," 
and  erUy  "  to  gel,"  as  : 
aisiimarn,  "to  collect"  (intr.);  atsuvieru,  "to  collect"  (trans.); 

siavaru,     "to squat;"  suerUj        "to  set." 

yV.  B.    Uneducated  persons  use  such  forms  in  aru  unnecessarily 
when  they  say,  for  instance,  narabaru^  "  to  be  in  a  row  ;"  akatte  imasu, 
"  it  is  open."    The  simpler  forms  luirabu  and  aitc  imasii  are  the  correct 
ones. 

^  293.   More    modern,    and    still    felt    to    be   separate   and 
independent  words,  are  the  following  auxiliaries  : 

Aru,  "  to  be,"  which  is  often  construed  with  the  gerund 
of  an  active  verb,  to  give  a  sense  which  we  should  render  by 
a  passive  idiom,  thus  : 
Muzukashiku      kaile     aru 

Diffictdtty  wriiing       la 


kara,      wataktishi-domo     ni 


"  It  is  written  in  too  difficult 
a  hand  for  me  to  be  able  to 

hecaitse,        the-lVkes-of-me        /ofread  it."  {More  lit,    "  It  is  in  such 

way    yomemasen.  I  difficult  writing  that,"  etc.) 

as- for,   iS'un%*eaiUMe.  i 


THE   AVXI1.I,\R1ES   ARl",    IRU,    ASn  ORU.  igif 

FuroshUi  ui  tsulsunde  \  "  ll  is  wra|)ped  up  in  a 
Oatt-mywiwi'  /"  '".ri"»-iri'«j-i»Hl  (cloth."  (Mere  HI.  It  is  in  a 
arimasYi.  (state  of  wrapped- op-ness  in  a 

N.  B.  The  coiTcspondiog  iclive  phrases  "  is  writing,"  "  is  wrapping 
up,"  etc.,  would  be  reodered  hy  kailir  iru  or  orii,  lui/iitaiii  irii  or  oru, 
as  explained  in  *\  294.  Notice,  moreover,  that  these  quasi-passive 
idioms  with  •irii  always  (Jeiiole  something  which  is  daiu  already,  not 
something  which  ij  itingdene,  thai  is  to  say  that  they  are  nerer  what 
English  grammarians  term  "  conlinuative  tenses."  They  are  also  rather 
iatraiisitive  in  intention  than  properly  passive. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  ant  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  foi 
compound  eqiiivaients  for  the  probable  present  or  fului 
and  for  several  of  [he  lenses  of  llie  negative  voice,  thus  : 

Kuru  de aril  Oft  kuru  darii,  ior  koyo,    ''  will  probably  come." 

Ktmai  dv  alia  ox  konaidalh,  for  konakaita,  "  did  not 
come. " 

Konai   de    allnro  or   konui  d<illiirii,    for  kothikallarii,     ''has 
probably  not  conie. '' 

For  djrd,  dalla,  etc.,  may  be  subsiituted  their  polite 
equivalents  desho,  deshUa,  etc.,  already  mentioned  on 
p.  171,  thus  :  hint  desho,  konai  deshUa,  konai  deshtlaro. 
Notice  that  the  compound  future  expresses  a  somewhat 
stronger  sbade  of  doubt  than  the  simple  future.  Aru  is  also 
replaced  by  the  politer  gozani  in  such  phrases  as  naorimashile 
gozaimastt,  for  naorimashtia,  "  He  has  got  well  again."  The 
lower  classes,  too,  when  addressing  their  superiors,  frequently 
use  the  periphrasis  gozaimasen  de  gozaimasTi  in  lieu  of  simple 
gozuimiisen,  "  there  is  not" 
^394.  Iru  and  oru,  "to  be,'  construed  with  the  gernnd, 
form  continuative  tenses  corresponding  to  such  English 
expressions  as  "  I  am  reading,"  "I  was  writing,"  " I  shall 
be  working,''  etc.,  thus  : 


Niitti    wo    shUe    imasii  .' 

What  [laem.)  doiiio       la  f 

Mada     nek     orimasu. 

aim    alcrplun  te, 

JVeciit  hiMsumoi. 

SUeplag'Bffm;     jirobaNu-ia-tuH. 

Kesa  iimt        himnlle 

Thia-ntOTHtng      atnre,  tUntdlnii\ 

orimashtla    ga,       totii    ami 

had-beeii    lehemia,  fiat^lU  rail 

nalle         timasii/a, 

haHit^'Ttfeomf'    hna^eaiiie. 

El     no    kki-i-i    to,     Ni/ion 

England  'a  ettt-iiiBe  mul,  ifapaiieae 

no  ichi-ri  to,  dochira  ga 
'»  Dtte'loairue  amf,  teblch  (nam.) 
nobiie    imasko  ^ 

ejeleitlUtiif 


is  he  doing  ? 
,  still  sleeping." 


;  not  likely  to  be 
(enipliatic  gerund) 


It    has    been    clouding 
(or  cloudy)    since    the 

f morning,  and  now  at  last  it 
has  come  on  to  rain." 


"Which  do  you  think  is 
the  longer,  an  English  mile 
or  a  Japanese  rif" 


KU<: 


\ 


'He 


'  He  has  come." 


In  such  an  instance  as  the  last,  the  simple  past  h'maskita 
would  be  less  clear ;  for  it  might  only  mean  that  the  man 
/iflrf  come  and  had  gone  away  again,  whereas  kite  orimitsS 
can  only  mean  that  he  has  come  and  is  still  there. 

Sometimes  wc  must  translate  such  sentences  by  the 
English  passive,  Japanete  idiom  almost  invariably  preferring 
the  neuter,  thus  : 

Madii      dekite      imascn     ka  ?  1^      , 

Still      /brthromhig    la-not       '.•       \ 

Very  often  the  word  r'rn,  "  to  be,"  loses  its  initial  (  after 
the  gerund,  especially  in  the  present  tense,  and  we  hear 
ite/eru  foinete  ir/i,  "  is  sleeping  ;"  kaiitru  iai  hiite  irtt,  "is 
written  "  (lit.  "  is  writing  "),  etc.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Japanese  language  to  turn   independent 


n't  it  finished  yet?" 


THE    AUXILIARIES    Kl'Rl'    AND    MIKO.  IJJ 

words  inlo  agglutinated  suffixes.  In  very  vulgar  parlance 
ihe  particle  iva,  used  with  an  exclamatory  force,  often 
coalesces  with  a  preceding  ini.  Thus  natte  ira  .'  "oh  !  he 
ia  crying."  Such  expressions  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
^.  B,  Observe,  too,  that  irv  is  oflen  politely  replaced  by  irasskaru, 
Tj"  295,  Kuru,  "  to  come,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  forms 
what  grammarians  of  certain  other  eastern  Asiatic  languages 
have  termed  "illative"  tenses, — "  illative"  because  ihey 
superadd  to  the  main  idea  the  subsidiary  idea  of  motmi 
towards  the  speaker  or  the  person  addressed,  thus  : 

K^pu         wo  kalk         \ 

neiiei     (flfci/j.)   iiaTino-hmiffMl     "I    will    go   and    buy    a 
kimasho.  ticket." 

"  Shall    I    go    and     call 
him  f" 

"  He  has  told  us  a  funny 


jV.  S.    Observe  how  English  sometimes  exactly  reverses  thejapmese 
iiom,  using  "  to  go  "  where  Japnneiie  has  "  to  come."     In  other  cases, 


as  ill  the  last  o£  the  above  example:^,  the  word  "  come  "  must 
omitled  in  English  as  supcrfluoos. 

■'"■'""' 

^296.  MifU,    "to  see,"  construed   with  the  gerund. 

shows 

that  an   action   is  to  be  attempted,    but  without  ; 
great  effort,— that  it  is  lo  be,  as  the  slang  phrase  has 
taken  a  shot  at  : 

iny  very 
it,  just 

i'all,  mimasho.    {^^ i^^^^  j^j  j^f.  "'"  ^''"'  "■'  " 

ny  band 

Kiile     niiru    ga         ii.          j      "You          liad 
.iMi>B  w—w  t«B#».)  •K-tMMf.      j  enquire." 

better 

Neie    mile 

Blc«ptHa  trying    < 

deshiia. 

It  397.  Nara(ha),  "if  it  be,"  serves   ■ 
condilional  (see  p.  1S5). 

^289.   Oku,  "  to  put,"  construed  with  the  gerund,   indicates  \ 
the  full  and  complete  settling  of  a  mailer,  thus  : 


Kippu 

nelrrt  (ii 

oh'mashila. 


kalle  .  _ 

hn>riHo-*oiiiiM\     "I    have   got    my    ticket  J 
\allrighl." 


Kangack     oUe      kudasax. 

ItffiecHHg  piathHf 


'Please  thinit  themaitei| 

Techo  Hi  Isukelc     ^      ..^    think    I    will   put    itl 

*«„-*«*       in       ft«rinff-fl«d^^,^n  in  note-book  (so 

o'^'"«^''o-  \as  to  be  sure  to  remmberii):' 

Sore  made  m  kolo  ni    sinle\ 

Timt     iiB      '*  i^bitito   <M«a\      '.There  is  nothing  for  il 
nkti       hoka,       ski-kala       ga  '  •  ■■ 

~'\i/,ere." 


(M. 


Alsuraele  oil 

re  politely  oil wini/i 
S.  The  word  aita  i 


F/«). 


!"  I  have  ordered   i 
shop"). 


example  sliows  that  the5i)^a.ker  thinks 
that  tlie  order  mil  be  siUsticlorily  executed.  AlsuratU  HIa  would 
mean  tlut  one  had/uj/  comt  from  leaving  the  order  with  the  shopman. 
Oku  sul^fixed  orien  causes  e  final  of  the  preceding  gerund 
to  be  clipped  in  hurried  speech, — aisurae/e  oila.  for  instance, 
becoming  atsurael'oila. 

H  399.   Shimau,    "  to   finish,"    construed    with    the    gerund, 
expresses  the  completion  of  an  aclioi),  tfaus  : 


THE    AUXILIARIES    SHlllAU    AND    SURU. 


Skinde       sbiinaJla,  (familiir) 
Hmtna  died    Jua-finCghed. 


!      "  He  is  <Ie.id  ariJ gone." 


Ma     sama  ni 

ThyHctan    Wr,     to 

shmalmasKia. 

nalln                ..  pje      has      become     a 

7,<.pf,if,-ftc«B..e   doctor."       {afU-r      h(ivi«g    had. 
several  other  professinni  I'n  ia«o) 

Moth 

tile 

Bmhig-earrtea 

shinniimasfiila. 

'"••""o-ff--^       ' '  He  has  carried  it  of. " 

luu^flnMed. 

Vtckaile 

skimaiinaslia.  {      "  1  think   I   will  throw  it 

U)->iU-flHi,k.   laiiAiy." 

Told     hom-hun 
shiimdmasJula. 

■     ni        naUe               ,.jj    ^^    ^^^    ^^ 
wet  day." 

N,  B.  "  Main-falling,"  in  Ihis  last  example,  hiving  lieen  supposed 
by  some  students  of  the  first  edilion  to  be  a  misprint  for  "  rain -filling," 
it  may  be  well  to  point  oat  lliat  han,  "  main  (rain),"  is  here  antithetical 
to  "  occasional  (rain),"  or  what  we  should  call"  a  shower,"  ]a,p.yuditcH^ 

Beginners  tnight  easily  be  led  into  misapprehension  by 
attributing  to  shimau  an  independent  force,  instead  of  look- 
ing on  it  a3  a  simple  auxiliary  to  the  verb  which  precedes 
it  This  point  requires  attention.  Thus  neic  shijiuilla  tioes 
not  mean  "  He  has  finished  sleeping,"  but  rather  "  He  hag 
finished  by  sleeping,"  ot  more  simply  "  He  has  gone  to, 
sleep."  De/e  sAimaiiaasA7/a  does  not  mean  "  He  has  finished! 
going  out,''  but  "  He  has  gone  out" 

T[  300.  The  negative  present  of  suru  or  i/asu,  "  to  do," 
strued  with  the  indefinite  form  of  any  verb  and 
postposition  wa,  forms  an  emphatic  equivalent  for 
negative  present  of  that  verb.  In  such  contexts  u. 
generally  pronounced,)'!!  in  familiar  intercourse  (conf!  p. 


4 


'   t^  THK    »-ERil. 

Art  w<i  shimasen.   (polite)       |       ,,  There  "■ 
Art  ya  shmai.    [familiar)  \  " 

Sonna      kolo       w>i,         ii     \  I 

ya       ilaskiniasen.  [saying  such  a  thing." 

Mo         ki       ya         itashimasen.    (      "  I  am  s«/-fl  he  won' 

Again    taming  a»-for,    (ji')  tofU  tiol-do.  jcome  again." 

When  two  such  clauses  are  co-ordinaled,  mo  replaces  m 
in  both,  thus ; 

A/i         nio     shinai,     kiki      mo  \ 

Seeing      er«.     rfo-iiW,    hem-luil    prn.  I        "I     neither     SIW    no 

shinai.  fheard  ans'lhing," 

do-nof.  {/ami/iar)  ' 

The  first  of  two  clauses  thus  co-ordinated  is  often  put  ii 
the  conditional,  strange  as  such  a  construction  may  seem  to  ■ 
European  ideas.  Thus  the  last  example  might  equally  v 
read  thus  :  M:  mo  s/imaker'iba,  kiki  mo  shinai.  Indeed  this 
last  would  be  the  most  strictly  graramatici!  manner  of 
expressing  the  idea ;  for  the  two  clauses  would  then  be 
correlated  synlactjcally,  according  to  the  rule  explained  in 
KTf  278— 279  (pp.  178-9),  ,';ccw  being  the  negative  gerund 

ofs«™,  "to do."  ; 

TJ  301.  i'arti,  "to  send,"  "  lo  give,"  construed  with  (he 
gerund,  often  helps  to  form  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple 
verb  when  ihai  verb  is  a  transitive  one,  the  peiiphrasis 
always  retaining  something  of  the  idea  of  " 
the  following  examples  ; 

Dashilc  yarn,  or  dasu.  "  To  put  o 

t      "I  will  give  him  a  beat- 
BiiUi'  yarimashii. 


^voutd  be  SLmply  "  I  am  going 

Daiku       ni  ioshiracsasek    f      "  I  think   1   will  let  the 

Oarpenief    %.  r«™;.,9-fo-p.*j«..e  J  Carpenter      make       one. 

yarimaskd.  1      '^"'"■■■' !"  "■^■"  '"  ^iv'  him 

,/•.    ,n       V  IF  i_                              work,  or   in    order    lo    '   -" 


There  are  a  few  more  s 

is  purely  honorific,  the  si 

where  the  subject  of  honi 

^  302,   The  Jape 


poor  person). 
i\iliary  verbs  ;   but  as  their  force 

dent  is  referred  to  ^  402  el  seq,, 
rific  verbs  is  discussed  at  length. 

a  great  fondness  for  rounding  off 


s  by  one  of  the  equivalenis  for  ' '  to  be, "  or  by  I 
ktiru.  okii,  shimaa,  or  ytiru,  The  plain  verb,  without  one  1 
or  other  of  these  auxiliaries,  is  apt  lo  sound  bald.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  meaningless  ex- 
pletives. Far  from  it  They  always  retain  in  the  mind  of 
the  Japanese  speaker  a  portion  of  their  original  force.  But 
whereas  English  idiom  for  the  most  part  simply  states  the 
occurrence  of  an  action,  Japanese  idiom  delights  in 
describing  more  particularly  the  manner  of  the  action's 
occurrence  with  reference  to  the  subsidiary  ideas  of 
"coming,"  "finishing,"  etc.,  which  ihe  auxiliaries  express. 
For  instance,  an  English  maid-servant,  speaking  of  a  piece 
of  dirty  linen,  will  say  "  I  will  have  it  washed,  Sir."  Her 
Japanese  sister  would  say  ArawashUe  okimasho,  lit.  "Having 
caused  (some  one)  to  wash  (it,  I)  will  put  (it),"  that  is  to  say, 
"I  will  have  it  washed,  and  there  it  wilt  be."  The  simple 
verb  merely  states  a  dry  facL  The  addition  of  the  auxiliary 
makes  the  action  seem  to  pass  vividly  before  you.  The 
sentence  becomes  lifelike  and  picturesque. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The   I'erb  (concluded). 


P.\SSIi-S;   AND   POTENTIAL   VERBS. 

TT  303.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  special  conjugation  for 
the  passive  voice.  All  passive  verbs  belong  lo  tlie  second 
{active)  conjugation,  the  paradigm  of  which  has  been  given 
on  p.  156.  They  are  derived  from  ihe  corresponding  active 
or  reuler  verbs  according  to  ihe  following  rule  : — 

In  verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation  add  reru,    in  verbs  of  ihe 


and  and  3rd  conjugal! o 
thus  : 


addr 


;,  to  Ihe 


'  lo  put ;"      ohareni, 
'  to  laugh  ;"  warazmre, 
'  to  call  ;"    yoharertt, 


\keru,         "to  kick;"    kerareru, 
1  iaberu,      ' '  to  eal ;"      laberareni. 


negalr 


i  base. 


"  to  be  {more  lit.  to 
get)  waited  for." 
"  to  be  put" 
"tobelaughedat." 
"to  be  called." 

"to  be  kicked." 


"to  shoot; 
"to  look  ;" 


"  to  be  shot." 
"to  be  looked  at" 


The  irregular  verbs  kuru,  to  come;"  shtniirv,  "iodic;" 
^■rA  sum.  "to  do,"  have  the  passives  korareru,  shmareru, 
and  serareru  respectively.  The  polite  termination  mas&  is 
not  susceptible  of  the  passive  form. 


NATVRE  OF   THE   SO-C 


1  304-    A    gll 

furnish  the 
necied  ivitl 


.VF..  1 99  ] 

at  the  origin   of  the  Japanese  passive  wilt 
lent  with  a  key  lo  all   the   tJifHculties  con< 
Properly  speaking,    the  so-called  passive  is.  I 
not  a  passive  at  all,  but  an  active  in  disguise.     Such  a  form  | 
as  uiareru,  for  instance,  is  etymologically  uchi^ 
literally  as  possible  "  to  gel'  being'  beating',"  i.e  ,    "  to  get! 
a    beating,"    "  lo    get   beaten,"    hence    "to    be    beaten.* 
Similarly  irareru  is  from  ihe  stem  i,    a  euphonic  r,   and  ari 
era,  i.e.,  "  lo  get  being  shooting,"    "to  get  a  shooting," 
"  lo  get  slioi."     Hence  the  place  of  all  passive  verbs  in  the 
second    conjugation    along    with   the  verb  cru,    "to  get." 
Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  intransitive  verbs  are  susceptible  of  . 
passive  forms,  such  as/urareru,  "  lo  gel  rained  upon," 
have  it  rain,"  ^lom/uru,  "to  rain;"  shinareru,    "to  havij 
some  one  die." 
^  305.  This  curious  idio 
complete  sentences,  thui 

Oh  !  you  will  have  I 
{or  make)  papa  angryl 
with  you ;"  more  lit.  ff 
"You  will  be  got  angry  1 
with  by  papa." 


a  may  be  better  illustrated  by  some  ■I 


Ololisan  ni  okorareru 

Papa       by  (j'oii)  vdtl-bc-aol-tmgrii. 


"A 


what  to    do,    when    he 
I  such  guests  as  those  come  to 


Anna  kyaku    ni    kurarecha, 

Stech     ffueafs    bf/    ijetHnO'Comr, 

meiwaku  shimasYi.  1  the  house  ;"  w»re  ;(/.  •■wnen 

penHeiUtt      does.  he    is    Come    to    by     such 

\  guests." 

Or  take  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  second  chapter  o: 
the  "5o/(7«  Z?oro  "  in  the  Practical  Partof  tliis  work,  the  w 
Go  shimpu         sama         ni        tm  na 

JngoM  rnnl-fiaher         air,  fcf/         as-Jbr,      itoii-ex 


kui-lsii/iarem'jshila. 

U )  bime-vot-Wlten. 


"  He  got  his  head  cui 
off,"  less  III.  "  His  head  was 
cut  off." 
/  ''I  have  had  my  leg 
:'  bitten  by  a  dog;"  iess  lit. 
']  "I  have  been  biiien  in  the 
1  leg  by  a  dog  ;"  sli?/  less  M. 
"  My  leg  has  been  bitten  by 


Oshii    koto  HI  wa,  yuiyO  m 

Kegt-etUMa  fact  a»-for,  pteimuro  by, 

kokoio      wo      uiawaremashile, 

heart       (accui.)  haiinQ-aol-attim, 

gyii  gii  orosoka       m 

lna(neea    (num.)       nntfafnen        la 

narir/tasAtla. 


"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  has  become  engrossed  in 
■{III.  has  gol  his  heart  stolen 
by)  pleasure,  and  has  become 


n  his  wotk." 


.\:  B.    Tlie  phraseology  af  tliis   last  example 
□nderstood  by  the  bner  claases. 


vould   hazily    be 


T  J07,   The  presence  o(  aio  in  such  examples  as  the  last  three 
is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner.     Bui   there  is  nothing  really 
illogical  about  it.     The  word  accompanied  by  wo  actually 
isin   the  accusative  in  Japanese,    as  shown  by  the  literal 
translations  we  have  given.     It  is  not  in  any  way  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.     That   its    English    equivalent   in   a   free 
translation  may  happen  to  be  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb, 
or  even  a  nominative,    only  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for 
those  who  would  speak  idiomatically  to  get  into  the  habit  of  I 
looking  at  ideas  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.     The  real  ] 
nominative  here,    as    in    sentences  of  every  kind,    is  very  J 
rarely  expressed  in  Japanese.      (Conf.  ^  131,  p.  92.) 

^  308  It  is  important  for  the  student,  when  occupied  with  I 
Japanese  passive  constructions  proper,  to  compare  what  has  I 
been  said  in  ^  293  (p.  190)  concerning  an  intransitive  I 
idiom  with  nru,  "  to  be,"  by  which  the  English  passive  is  I 
frequently  expressed.  To  thai  paragraph  he  is  accordingly  . 
referred. 

If  309.  The  passive  passes  by  a  natural  transition  into  the 
potential  sense.  If  such  and  such  an  action  is  performed 
by  me,  evidently  1  am  able  to  perform  it.  If  it  is  not 
perfoimed  by  me,    a  somewhat  hasty   logic  will  assume  that 


ce  okareru  may  mt 

I   put;"  knrareru  may  | 


not  able  to  perfor 
either  "  to  be  put,"  or  "  to  be  e 
mean  either  "to  have  some  one  else  come  ti 
corned"),  or  "to  be  able  to  come." 

.V.  B.  The  single  form  otiioTBanru,  from  omc 
somewhat  exceptional.  When  lilteii  potentially, 
"lobe  able  to  Ihinlt,"  bol  "  lo  venture  to  ihiiik," 
think." 

N.  B.    For  the  natural  transition  of  these  passive-potential  formsi 
.toan  honorific  lense,  see^  4pj. 


J  Ihinlt," 


71  inclined  tl 


Am    ktto 

That  peri 


He     cannot    drmK  ' 

■for\sake.'-    (More  lit.    ''Sake 
does    not  gel   drunk  by 


■'I    . 


Mairareinasu. 
Ikareso  mo     nu 

Xi*'rf//-fo-fte-rtWc'fo-ffo  ercii  mil 
(or  more  politely  gosaimasiO. 

Mazukule       laberaremasen. 
Beiofj-naMU,       oinnM-eat. 


J  morsel. 

"One  can  go." 

n  not  likely  to 


f  be  able 


Kyo 


'  It  is  too  nasty  to 


"The  heat  to- 
day is  unbear- 
able." 


Tf  310.  Potentiality  is  often  otherwise  expressed  by  means  | 
of  the  verb  dekiru,  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  {j!)ds-kttru, 
"to  come  out,"  to  "forthcome."  Dekiru  has  assumed  the 
signification  of  "to  eventuate,"  "to  take  place,"  "to  be 
ready,"  "  to  be  done,"  "  possible,"  but  must  often  be 
rendered  in  English  by  the  active  "can,"  "  can  do,"  thus  ; 

Wa/akSsh'    toa      agaru     koto 

iVe  tMt'foTf   'go-f^        fact  (1 

dfkimasen  kara,       anala 

fi/rikeotHea-not  because,         you     l^Ojn.)\ 

0       ide        kudasaru    koto 

AonottmUa  exU        condesrend    fart 

dekimasu     nara,  o  m 

furlhcomea       if,  liaiimirahle     eh 

kakarimashn. 

wim-jinib^ily-haiw- 

The   original    intransitive  nneaning   of  dekiru  sufficiently  j 
explains  why  this  verb  is  construed  with  i 


"As   I  cannot  go  I 

to   you.    I    can  only  I 

.see   you  if  you    will  | 
*!  ■  be    so    kind     as 


AND  PASsm;  1 

panicle  ga,  and  not  with  the  accusative  particle  wo, — a  point 
which  Foreigners  often  fail  to  grasp. 

\  311.  Impossibility  is  sometimes  exprej 
veihianerii,  "  to  be  unable,"  "cannot, 
the  indefinite  form,  thus  : 

Seiiahi       HO  0  sasoi     \ 

Spedal-^mloa      of      Aoiunirnfila     tnvilaHon} 

degozaimasu      gn, —       konnkhi    wa\ 

it  aUhmiil'i  to-ilfnj  I 


ssed  by  me 

ana  of  the 

.■■which  is 

suffixed  to 

"I     an 
cannot   ai 
of  your   ( 
kind    invi 

a    sorry    I 
'ail    myself 
ixceedingly 
tali  on     for 

to-day." 

Makolo 


ni        >imhi-kanemashila\      .-i  hardly  like  lo 
i„  m»..™,w-not       Lsk  you   for  it,    but 

kasa  wo       ip-pon      \^^^x6.     you     kindly 

„.,,         H«»6reH«(iiffilJ'.)       ortB-jrifflBi/    \  i       j  ' 

0  kashi    kudasaimashl  bcglla?"^ 

AoROWflA^      Teiidlnf/       condaevn^t  J 

This  idiom,    which  is  inherited  from   the  Written  Lan- 
guage, is  now  heard  only  from  the  lips  of  the  educated, 

5' 3IZ.  The  verb  7«on7H,  "  to  receive"  (more  politely  iiadaku, 
"to  put  on  the  head,"  in  allusion  to  the  Japanese  custom 
of  raising  a  present  to  the  forehead),  construed  with  the 
gerund,  helps  to  form  an  idiom  which  closely  resembles  the 
so-called  passive  both  in  formation  and  meaning,  thus  ; 

Shimhim       ?vo      yonde       morau, 

Kftrapapif  {ncais.)    Trading      lo-reeetee, 

i,e,  "to  receive  [somebody  else's]  reading  of  the  newspaper," 
or,  as  we  should  generally  say,  "  to  have  the  newspaper  read  ] 
alond  to  one.  ■■ 

Afondc-       mm  at,.  f      "To    have    ont 

BiAMh^      fo-imWrr.  |  self  shain^OQt^&." 


.)  d^^J  would    be    so    very 
'  *ndas  to  help  me." 
(zvry  polile) 

N.  S.  Theie  last  Iwo  examples  show  how  wishing  is  ex|iressed  L 
the  passive  voice,  the  desideralive  adjective  of  passive  verbs  not  bdog  \s 
cotloqaial  uac. 

Tf  313.  Many  English  passive  verbs  must  be  rendered  by 
Japanese  intransitives.  This  happens  when  the  idea  i 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  action  of  an  outer 
agent,  as  in  miabin-ru,  "to  be  lired  ; "  odoroku,  "to  be 
astonished ; "  iasH&rru,  "  to  be  saved ''  (not  by  another 
person,  which  would  be  the  passive  tas&kerarerit,  but  rather 
"to  be  srt/e  owing  to  having  escaped  from  danger")  ;;wro- 
kohu,  "  to  be  pleased  ;"  Aajfn' n;' !/«',  "  to  beshipwrecked," 
lit.  "  to  meet'  with'  shipwreck.'  "  Afier  j 
"to  be  astonished,"  "to  be  pleased," 
passive  ideas  even  in  English,  as  may  be 
them  with  such  synonyms  as  "  to  be  weary,' 
"to  rejoice." 

y.  B.    Many  oE  the  verbs  here  spoken  of  are  inchoative,  i.e.,  tbejfl 
mark   the  beginning  of  a  condition     For  instance,  kutaiir, 
properiy  "  lo  tttome  tired  ;  "  riurtru  is  ■'  to  gel  wet ; ' '  iatvaku  is  "  la  jvf  B 
dry."  "I  am  tired"   is  expressed  by  kS/aiir/lt  iru,  or  tif  the  p 
leose  kTitaiirenmsMla.    Similarly : 

.Yiirele  iinasS,  or  A'urcniashita.  "  I  am  (i.e.,  have  become)  wet,"  1 

j     "Your  dollies  are  dry"  (IaJ 
10  ga  ka^nikiniashila,  j  have   hecome  dry    after   having^ 

( been  wet). 
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^314.  The  aversion  of  the  Japanese  language  10  the  use  of  I 
passive  constructions  is  strongly  marked,  In  nine  casi 
of  ten,  the  English  passive  must  be  replaced  either  by  one  of  1 
the  intransitive  verbs  just  mentioned,  or  by  an  active  though  T 
subjeciless  construction,  thus  : 

Risiike^  lo' iu' oliiko*,   "A  man  called   Risflke;*'  ///. 
man'  (of  ivhom  people)  say'  that'  (he  is)  Risflke'." 

Kyo-nei^  lalela'  uchi^,  "  A  house  built  last  year,"  lit. 
house'  (which  some  one)  buill'  last-year.'  " 

A/e'  tii'  narimasen',  "  It  is  not  to  be  depended  upon/' 
' '  (It)  becomes-nol'  to^  reliance'. " 

Yosliiic^ /to* ga^ yokarii' ,  "It  had  belter  be  given   up," 
"The  forbore'  side'  will-probably-be-good'. " 

Kore^  wa'  nani*  ni'  isufytimasli"  ?    ' '  What  is  this  used  for  ?'' 
lit.      "  As-for"  this',  (people)  use'  (it)  foi'  what'?" 

Kore'  wa',  mm'  de'  dekH^  orimasu'  r'  "  What  is  this  made  | 
of?  "  lil.      ' '  As-fot'  this',  what'  by'  forthcoming  is'  ?  " 

Kanna'  laiisu'  wa',  doko*  d^  kaemasYf  /  "  Where  are  sacH'l 
cabinets  as  this  to  be  bought  ?  "  Hi.  ' '  As-for*  such'  cabinets^  J 
where'  at'  are-buyable*  ?  " 

These  examples,  together  with  those  given  on  pp, 
and  in  ^  439,  besides  others  scattered  throughout  the  vo 
may  serve  to  show  the  student  how  passive  idioms  an.v 
avoided.  He  could  hardly  do  better  than  forbid  himself  theJ 
use  of  them  altogether  during  the  first  six  months  of  hiiii 
battle  with  the  language. 

H  315.  Japanese  has  a  large  class  of  verbs  which  it  is  generally  1 
convenient  to  translate  by  English  passive  or  potential.! 
idioms,  but  which  in  Japanese  itself  are,  properly  speaking,! 
intiunsidve.     Even  in  English  we  feel  a  difference  between 


iwo  such  assertions  as  "The  gotil  is  melting  in  the  furnace," 
and  "The  gold  is  being  melied  in  ihe  furnace."  In  the  first 
case  the  melting  appears  as  a  spontaneous  event;  in  the 
second  caseit  is  explicitly  declared  to  be  the  work  ofsome  outer 
agent  The  verb  of  the  former  corresponds  to  (he  Japanese 
toietu,  "  to  tnell "  (intransitive) ;  that  of  the  latter  to  lokareru, 
"  to  get  melted "  (passive  derived  from  the  transitive  toku, 
"to  melt").  There  are  thus  numbers  of  intransitive  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation,  formed  from  Iransitives  of  the 
first  conjugation  by  changing  the  termination  u 


kaku, 

Aaieru, 

' '  to  write. 

hru. 

kireru. 

"to  cut." 

toku. 

lokeru. 

' '  to  melL" 

ioru. 
yomu. 

loreru, 
urerti, 
yomeru. 

"to  talce.' 
"  to  sell." 
"to  read.' 

1[  316.   The    Iransitives   iiru,    uru,  yomu,    etc.,    are   used   iit;l 

translating  such  phrases  as    "to  cut  a  slab  of  stone," 

sell  goods,"  "  to  read  a  sentence."     The  intransilives  kireru, 

ureru,  yomeru,  are  used  in  translating  such  phrases  as  "  This 

stone    cuts  easily,"    "These  goods   sell    cheaply,"    "This 

sentence  does  not  read  well. "     The  Japanese  construction 

is  less  closely  followed,  but  practical  convenience  often  best  ] 

served,  by  employing  the  word  "can,"  thus  : 

■'  You  can  cut  this  alone  easily." 

"These  goods  can  be  sold  cheaply." 

More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  original  verb  S  J 

itself  intransitive  according  to  English  ideas,  thus  :  Jku, 

go;"  I'keru,  "  (1)  can  go."     But  there  is  never  any  reference  i 

to  "  I  "  or  "  can  "  in  Ihe  mind  of  the  Japanese  speaker. 
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^317.  The  difference  belween  the  intransitives  in  eru  and  ihft 
true  potentials  in  ureru  and  rareru  is  tiiat  the  latter  tend 
to  express  moral  ability — "may"  rather  than  "can," — 
because  the  moral  ability  to  perform  an  action  depends  on 
the  sanction  ofa  law  outside  the  agent  ;  whereas  the  forms 
in  eru  express  a  physical  ability — "can"  rather  than 
"may," — because  the  physical  ability  to  perform  an  action 
is  generally  independent  of  any  outer  will.  Thus  ikentasu 
means  "  one  can  go  "  (because  the  way  is  easy,  or  because 
one  is  a  good  walker).  Ikaremasii  means  "one  can  go  " 
ie  there  is  no  prohibition  against  so  doing).  It  is 
,t  the  two  forms  are  sometimes  confounded,  just  as 
English  speakers  occasionally  use  "  can't  "  where  ' '  mayn't  " 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

-V.  B,    Ikenai  {politely  ikemaseii)  is  an  idiom  of  constant  occurrence 
in  [he  sense  of  "  (that)  won't  do," 

[)  meaning  between  the  passive  forms 
ind  the  intransitives  in  eru,  the  former 
ter  not  implying,  the  action  of  an  outer 
ited  by  the  following  example.  Kirare' 
d  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  (iil.  cut)  by  some  highwayman  or  other  person. 
Kirela  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  rope  which  had 
snapped  spontaneously,  or  of  friendly  intercourse  which  had 
dropped  without  either  of  the  parlies  to  it  formally  breaking  I 
with  each  other.  ' 

Tf  319.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  conjugations 
are  not  capable  of  forming  intransitives  in  eru,  and  therefore 
make  shift  with  the  passive  potentials  in  rareru.  Note 
however  mierti,  "  to  be  visible,"  "  to  seem,"  formed 
irregularly  from  miru,  "  to  see."  Like  it  is  kikoarii, 
audible,"  formed  from  Mw,  "  to  hear." 


(bee 

true  that 


T[  318.   The  difference  ii 

implying,  and  the  lat 
agent,  may  be  illustri 
?naskila  would  be  use 


If  jaa   The  rollowing  a 

Siiziisktiule    h'koemasen. 


Caniiot-tay   fitet 

Kono     mama 


de 


TM»       pahbm    If/  na-fOr,  ea-rmat-iif. 

Kiire    de    wa,     tolemu    ikemasen. 

Thl*     l-ji    nt-for,  pettltr^y  goes-not, 

Dii  de  mo  shire  ya 

shiruii.      (yi,  =  'jia;  see  N.  H,  lo  p.  88.1 
Mazuk^te  nomenai. 

Ketng-noa  y,     ia-midrUihiMr. 

Mazukule         taberarenai, 

Brl-ag-nasty,       It-viiHiiaMe. 


a  few  examples  or  intran  si  lives  ; 

(     "There  is    such 
jrow,    I    cati'i   bear 


"It    OT«     be    said^ 
{though      ifs      practk 
\  people     do     not    o/le4^ 
say  it)." 

"We   cant  go 
in  this  way." 

This  won't  do  e 


'all.' 

There  is  no  n 

of  knowing." 

'  It  is  too  naslv  ta! 

nk." 

tal/erarenai.  (      '■Itis  too  nasty  I 

it-aHHHtMf.  leal." 

i    wa         yomemasu\      "  Oh  !  yes,   one  cm. 

u-fbr,  iit-rciHliiWe   read    jt  ;    but    it    i 

ga  warukulL;  Uremtly  difficult,  owingl 

I    .«««.)  6rinff-*«i,L„  jhe  badness   of  th«| 

„     ^    ,,  ■  hand\¥niing. 

Obseive  liie  repetition  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  this 
last  example.  A  specially  strong  emphasis  is  often  expressed 
by  this  idiom,  for  which  see  Tf  124  (p.  88). 

ON  TRANSITIVE   AND   INTRANSITIVE  PAIRS  OF  1 

^  511.    In  English  the  same  word  commonly  does  duty  both'V 
as  a  transitive  and  as  an  intransitive  verb,  the  context  alone  | 
determining   in    which   of  these   acceptatio 
understood.      Sometimes   the   passive    does    duty   for  the  1 
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intransilive,  sometimes  altogether  different  words  are 
employed.  In  Japanese  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
meanings  are  almost  always  expressed  by  different  verbs 
derived  from  the  same  root,  thus  : 


INTRANSITIVE. 

aku,       isL      conj.y 

be  open  ;" 
hajimaru,   ist.   conj., 

begin  ;" 
hirakeru,  2nd.  conj., 

become  civilised ;" 
kaeru,     ist.     conj., 

return  ;" 
kakurerUf  2nd.  conj., 

hide  (oneself) ;" 
naoru,     ist.     conj., 

get  well ;" 
nobiru,    3rd.    conj. , 

stretch  ;" 
oreru,    2nd.     conj., 

break ;" 
oriru,     3rd.     conj., 

descend ;" 
sorou,     ist.     conj., 

match  ;" 
ijsukarUy    ist.   conj., 

be  saved  ;" 
ialsu^     ist.     conj., 

stand ;" 
yakeru,    2nd.    conj., 

burn ;" 


'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 


TRANSITIVE. 

akerUf     2nd.     conj.,      "to 

open." 
hajtmerUy  2nd.  conj.,   "to 

begin." 
hirakUf     ist.     conj.,     "  to 

civilise. 
kaesuy      ist.     conj.,      "to 

return." 
kakusN,     ist.     conj.,     "to 

hide." 
naosu,      1st.     conj.,      "to 

cure." 
nobasu,     ist.     conj.,      "to 

stretch." 
oru,       I  St.       conj.,       "to 

break. ■ 
orostiy     I  St.     conj.,       "to 

lower." 
soroeru,   2nd.    conj.,    "to 

match." 
iasukeru,   2nd.   conj.,    "to 

save." 
taieru,     2nd.     conj.,     *'  to 

set  up." 
yakuy     ist.      conj.,       "to 

burn." 
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N,  B,  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  pair  is  in  modem  use,  e.g.,  hosu^ 
"  to  dry  '*  (1st.  conj.,  trans.)»  the  corresponding  intransitive  of  which — 
hiru  (3rd.  conj.) — is  now  always  replaced  by  the  synonymous   verb 

kinuaku. 

^322.  The  derivation  of  these  pairs  of  verbs  from  a  common 
root  follows  no  fixed  rule.  Practice  and  the  dictionary  are 
the  only  guides.     At  the  same  time  we  may  note  that : 

I.  Numbers  of  intransitives  of  the  ist.  conjugation  end 
in  rt/7/,  thus  : 


araiamaru, 

kakaru, 

kasaftarUf 

mazaru, 

sadamaru, 

iodoffuiru, 


'*  to  be  reformed."    \ 


''to  hang." 
'Mo  be  piled  up." 
"to  be  mixed." 
"to  be  fixed." 
to  stop." 


( ( 


Such  mostly  have 
corresponding  transi- 
Jives  in  eru  belonging 
to  the  2nd.  conjugation, 
thus,  aralameru,  hakeru^ 
kasaneru,  etc. 


The  reason  for  such  verbs  in  aru  all  being  intransitives 
is  that  they  are  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  the  substantive 
verb  aru,  **  to  be,"  to  the  stem. 

^323.   11.   Numbers   of  transitives    of  the    ist.    conjugation 
have  stems  ending  in  5,  thus  : 


kcsti. 

"  to  extinguish."     ^ 

ktnviisu, 

"to  break." 

niiUMsu, 

"  to  lain." 

modosu. 

"  to  give  back." 

U/SUSUy 

"to  remove." 

zvtikasu, 

"to  boil." 

The     corresponding 
sintransitives   follow  no 
fixed  analogy. 


The  6^  terminating  the  stem  of  such  verbs  is  probably — in 
many  cases  at  least — a  fragment  of  the  auxiliary  sum,  *•  to 
do." 


REFLECTIVES.  2  1 1 

REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

^  324.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  reflective  verbs.  But 
we  may,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs, 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  Japanese  intransitives 
correspond  to  European  reflectives,  as,  for  instance,  the 
following  : 

JAPANESE   INTRANSITIVES.  ENGLISH   REFLECTIVES. 

asodu,  *'  to  amuse  oneself"  ("  to  play  "). 

hataraku,  '*  to  exert  oneself"  ("to  work  "). 

kutdbireru^  ''  to  tire  oneself"  ('*  to  get  tired  "). 

shitagau,  **  to  conform  oneself"  ("  to  obey  "). 

Many    compounds    with    suru    likewise   correspond   to 
English  reflectives,  thus  : 

j'isatsu  surUf  "to   kill    oneself"    ("to    commit 

suicide  "). 
manzoku  suru,  "to    content     oneself"     ("to    be 

content "). 
shilaku  wo  suru,        "to    prepare    oneself"    ("to    get 

ready  "). 
taikutsu  suru,  "to      bore     oneself"      ("to     get 

bored  "). 
N,  B,  The  alternative  non-reflective  English  equivalents,  which  we 
have  given  for  each  of  the  above,  will  suffice  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
render  a  reflective  idea  in  some  other  way,  and  how  natural  it  therefore 
was  for  the  Japanese  mind  not  to  hit  on  the  reflective  form  of  verbal 
expression. 

In  cases  where  the  word  "self"  would  be  emphasised  in 
English,  Japanese  idiom  adds  some  other  word  to  the 
phrase.  Speaking,  for  instance,  of  a  child  amusing  himself 
{playing),  one  would  simply  say  Asonde  orimasu,  whereas 
the  emphatic  **  He  is  amusing  hinisel/'"  (i.e.  playing  alone) 
would  be  HUori  de  asonde  ortmasu. 


I 
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CAUSATI\^   M^.RBS. 

*[  325.  Causative  verbs  are  derived  from  transitives  or  intrati* 
sitives  according  to  the  following  rule  : — 

In  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation  add  seru^  in  verbs  of 
the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  add  saseru,  to  the  negative 
base,  thus  : 

*'  to  kill ;"      korosaseru,    '*  to  cause  to  kill." 
"to  put;"       okaserUy 

*'  to  know  ;"  shiraseru^ 

'*  to  read;"     yomaserUy 

*'  to  obtain  ;"  esaseru, 


'korosUf 
^  [shirUf 


o 
o 


\yo7nUj 
em, 


'^  \iaheni, 
T3  \isukirUy 


it 


to  eat ;"        iabesaserUy 


"  to  bathe  ;"    abisaseru, 

'*  to  come  to  isukisase- 
an  end  ;"  ;«, 


"to  cause  to  put. 

'*  to  cause  to  know, 
ue,y  "to  inform." 

"to  cause  to  read." 

*  *  to  cause  to  obtain, 
ie.y  "  to  give." 

"  to   cause    to    eat, 
i.e.,  "to  feed." 

"  to  cause  to  bathe. 


>t 


>*■ 


"to   cause   to  come 
to  an  end." 


N.  B.    The  s  of  the  causative  termination  is  probably  a  fragment 
of  the  verb  suru,  "  to  do." 

The  chief  irregular  verbs  are  made  causative  as  follows  : 

kuru,         "  to  come  ;"     kosaseru,       "  to  cause  to  come."' 
shinurUy    "  to  die  ;"         shinaseru,      "  to  cause  to  die." 
sum,         "to  do  ;"  saseru,  "  to  cause  to  do." 

The  polite  termination  viasti  is   not   susceptible   of  the 
causative  form. 

^  326.  An  alternative  method  of  forming  the  causative,  which 
belongs  to  the  Written  Language,  but  which  may  still 
occasionally  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  educated,  is  ta 
agglutinate  shimeru  2^nd]seshmeru  instead  oiseru  and  saseru 
respectively,  thus  :  hirosashimeru,  eseshiineru,  isuMseshi?neriK 


"to  be  caused  to  eat,"  i. 
'  to  be  caused  to  bathe." 
we\'er,  these  compliciited  forms  are  rarely 


CAUSATIVES. 

N.  B,     'ITie  verb  ivmshimcrii,  '•  to  warn,"  is  an  interesting 
of  this  metliod  of  formAtloLi.    For]  though  now  current  as  n 
verb,  it  is  cvidoitly  nolhing  more  than  the  old  caosative  o£  inia,  •■  to 
shnn."    When  you  warn   a  man  of  a  thing,  you  naturally  cait?e  liim 

^  327.  All  caiisatives  are  conjugated  according  lo  the  paradigm 
of  the  second  conjugation  (p.  i56)andare,  like  other  verbs, 
susceptible  of  the  passive  voice,  thus  : 

siiraserareni,      "  to    be   caused    lo    know,"    r.e.,    to    be 
inibrmed. '' 

"to  be  fed." 
abi'saserareni,    ' 
In  practice,  !io 
employed, 

Tf  338.  The  J;\paneae  causative  includes  several  shades  o 
meaning.  Thus  koshiraesaseni,  the  causative  of  koshiraeru 
10  prepare,"  must  be  rendered  sometimes  by  "to  cause  to 
prepare"  or  "to  make.  ..  .prepare,"  aomedmes  by  "to 
allow  to  prepare"  or  "to  let. ..  .prepare. "  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  causative  is  that  while  the  action  is 
actually  performed  by  one  person,  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  performed  at  all  is  in  some  way  or  other 
decided  by  another  person. 

N.  B.     In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  causation  is  purely  imaginary. 
For  instance,  you  liopc  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow,  and  yon  say  MyanicH    \ 
furaselaku  uai,  lit.  •'  (J)  do  not  wish  to  cause  (it)  to  rain  to-morrow." 

^  329.  In  causative  constructions,  the  noun  standing  for  the 
person  who  is  made  to  perform  the  action  is  marked  by  the 
postposition  iii,   and  the  noun  standing  for  the  person  or 
thing  the  action   is  performed   upon  is   marked    by    the  \ 
postposition  ym. 


SUgl,  Hi 
iuimnUnl'lii  iv 

Dmku 

/ulsiigu  na 


[nam.)  (it)  t/ood. 

'I'sumari    sake    Js  n 

At-liial     Itipini-       »*« 

rareni     no  deshfi 

to-bay      flicl       tcai-jav6alily-li 

{ICxamplc  of  passive  of  cau^ 
Ihe  "  Bo/aM-JJaro.") 


yntlde,        , 

fIii0-o»k«i,       "  It  uili  be  as  well  w\ 
[send  for  the  carpenter,    i 
)  [and  get  him  to  repair 
the  brolteti  plac 

ii-tsukeiv,    I 

«.H««((«i,,       "  Yi.ii  had  beiier  [eirl 

Uhe  coolie  to  come  and  J 
'Isweep  up  the  garder 


kmvasi 


"  I    teli  you   it  will  i 
end     by     his    getting- 

-bullied     inio    treating 
the    other     fellow     to 

I  liquor." 


Hcnji      wo 


cmitea, 


kaili' 


messenger 


tell      the 


A'.  B.  The  gerunds  uaaihlte  and  malashilc  should,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  ucsascle  and  malanU,  according  to  Ibo  paradigm  of  tlie  second 
conjugation  to  which  ail  caasatlvc  verlis  belong.  But  it  is  very  usual' 
in  ordinary  conversation  tlins  to  make  the  gerund  of  such  causative  vorte 
follow  the  .lualogy  of  the  first  eoajugalion. 

\  330.  Do  not  confound  transitive  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion M-hose  stem  happens  to  end  in  s,  such  as  dasu,  "  to 
put  outside,"  "  to  send  out ;  "  AiyasK,  "  to  grow"  (trans. ), 
with  causative  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  thus  : 


CAUSATIVES. 

DelagaHe  iru       Aura,    \ 

WiaHng-m-i/o-ottt  ia        iKf'aai;  ,.^. 

ckin     u-O  dasKic  yalle    \ 

iudasai.  e   i   ou 


Mola 


Did      (ihe     Japan-] 
se)        formeriy       grow  | 
1 1  Inches,    as    cliey   do 
o  ■?■■ 


T[  331,  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  use 
live  word  "let"'  iii  rendering  the  first  of  thes 
into  English,  and  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  used  itj 
in  the  second.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  has  : 
importance  in  Japanese.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  I 
confound  kasu,  "to  lend,"  with  karisaseru,  "to  cause  to  I 
borrow,"  just  as  it  wonid  be  a  great  mistake  to  confound  I 
Meru,  "to  set  up,"  uith  /a/<iscfit  (from /a/s»),  "to  cause -J 
to  stand  up."  In  the  case  of  "  lending"  and  "causing;  to* 
uite  clear  even 


borrow,"  the  difference 
idiom.     In   Japanese  it  is  so   in  all 
means  to  stimd  some  dead  object  uf 
king  some  puppet  with  no  will  of  h: 
the  other  hand,  implies  that   the  persi 
stand   up  is  an  agent   possessed    of 
7'alesaseru,    the  causative   of  tateru, 
mean  to  cause  another  to  se 
another    instance,    orosu    nn 
launch,"  a  vessel  into  the  wa 
oS  oriru,    "to    descend")   wc 
making  a  person  descend  the 


English  I 
ases.     Thus,    Ja{erit  | 
or  to  "set  up" 
own.      Taiassru,  on  I 
I  who  is  caused    to 
dependent   volition, 
to  set    up,"    would 

a  third  person  up.     I'o  take    , 

ins    to    "lower,"    i.e., 

;r,    while  orisaseru  (causative  I 

of! 


lid  be   used,   let 
side  of  a 


IS  say, 
1  his  ( 
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^  332.  Though  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  above  pomt,  the 
Japanese  are  less  careful  than  ourselves  to  distinguish  the  caus- 
ative from  the  ordinary  active  idiom.  Thus,  where  we 
should  say  **  I  am  going  to  have  my  hair  cut,"  they  prefer  lo 
%7^y  €v[£i^\y  Kami}  hasami}  nv^  Vdmasu^,  lit.  "(I)  go*  to*  cut* 
(my)  hail*."  Even  in  English,  however,  we  often  violate 
logical  exactness  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Thus  we 
are  apt  to  say  that  we  are  building  a  house,  when  what 
we  really  mean  is  that  we  are  having  one  built  for  us  by  an 
architect,  who  himself  causes  it  to  be  built  by  the  masons. 

N.  B.  The  causative  occurs  idiomatically  in  a  few  cases  where 
European  usage  goes  quite  a  different  way.  Thus,  "  Such  and  such  a 
<;hinese  character  is  read  so  and  so  "  is  in  Japanese  Nam-nani  no  ji  wo 
nani-uani  to  yomasemasu^  with  the  causative  representing  our  passive. 
The  idea  is  of  course  that  the  literary  authorities  induce  the  world  at 
large  to  pronounce  the  character  in  such  or  such  a  way.  The  phrase 
Kirashimashtte  gozaimasn  (from  kiru^  "to  cut"),  used  by  tradesmen 
to  signify  that  tliey  are  "out"  of  an  article,  is  a  still  more  curioas 
instance. 

If  333-  Obseive  that  though  Japanese,  as  stated  in  \  327, 
p.  213,  has  passive  forms  of  the  causative,  it  has  no  causative 
forms  of  the  passive.  It  never  uses  such  idioms  as  the 
English  **  to  cause  to  be  arrested,"  **  to  cause  to  be  altered," 
etc.,  but  always  employs  the  corresponding  active  instead, 
thus  : 

Mihon     wo         moite     kosa-X      "We      will       let      some 

Sam-jHe  {acctis )  earrjfinff    /m»- 1  Samples    be    brought,     and 

ski/e,  sodan  (then      consult      about     the 


matter.  More  lit,  "  We  will 
cause  {some  otte)  to  bring  some 
samples^'  etc. 


ing-cauaed'to-cotne,    consultation 

itashimasho, 
{7ue)  wil-ldo. 

This  is  but  an  additional  illustration  of  the  marked  pre- 
ference which  the  Japanese  language  has  for  the  active  over 
the  passive  voice. 
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N,  B.  Note  in  passing  how  motte  kuru,  "  to  bring,"  becomes  motte 
kosaseru,  "to  cause  to  bring,"  the  second  verb  kuru  alone  suflfering  a 
change  of  form.    All  such  cases  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

COMPOUND  VERBS. 

^  334.  Many  complex  verbal  ideas  are  expressed  in  Japanese 
by  means  of  compound  verbs,  which  replace  the  preposi- 
tional verbs  of  European  languages,  and  sometimes  cor- 
respond to  whole  phrases,  thus  : — 

tohi-agaru,  lit,  '* jump-ascend,"  i.e.,    **to  ascend  by  jump- 
ing," ''to  jump  up." 
/obi-komu,  lit.  ''jump-enter,"  i.e.,    "to  enter  by  jumping," 

"to  jump  in." 
iohi-kosuy  "to  cross  by  jumping,"  i.e.,  "to  jump  across." 
kiri-korosUy  "to  kill  by  cutting,"  i.e.,   "to  cut  to  death." 
huchi'korosuy  ' '  to  kill  by  beating,"  i.  e. ,  "to  beat  to  death." 
buchi-iaosu,  "to  prostrate  by  beating,"  i.e.,    "to  knock 

down." 
mi-mawaru,  "to  go  round  by  looking,"  i.e.,    "to   look 

round." 
mi'Oiosu,  "to  drop  in  looking,"  i.e.,  "to  overlook." 
mi'sokonauy  ' '  to  mistake  in  looking," i. e. ,  "to  see  wrong. " 
kiki'SokonaUy  "to  mistake  in  hearing,  "i.e.,  "to  hear  wrong." 
shini'SokonaUy    "to  mistake  in  dying,"  i.e.,    "barely   to 

escape  death." 
wake-aiaeruy  ' '  to  divide  and  give, "  i.  e. ,  "to  give  in  shares. " 

T  335'  '^^^  following  are  further  examples  chosen  from  among 
many  scores  of  those  in  commonest  use  : 

de-au,  "to  meet  by  going  out,"  i.e.,  "to  meet  out  of 
doors,"  '  *  to  encounter. " 

deki-agaru,  " to  forthcome  and  rise,"  i.e.,  "to  be  com- 
pleted." 
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fueguri-aUf    '*to  meet  by  going  round,"  i.e.,   "to  come 
across  after  many  adventures.'* 

mi-isukerUy  "to  fix  by  seeing,*'  i.e.,  "to  notice." 

moshi-awaseru,  "to  cause  to  meet  by  saying,"  i.e.,    "to- 

arrange  beforehand. "     (^JTm'^t.^'  '*""  "^"'^'''^^  °^*''0 
nori okureruy    "to  be  late  in  riding,"  i.e.,    "to  be   too 
late"  (for  the  train,  etc.). 

omoi'dasu,  "to  put  outside  by  thinking,"  i.e.,    "to  call 
to  mind." 

ioki-akasu^  "to  loosen  and  clear,"  i.e.,   "to  explain." 

isTikt-aiarUf    "to   reach   by    striking,"    i.e.,     "to    strike 
against,"  "  to  come  to  the  end  "  (of  a  street). 

uke-auy  "to  meet  by  receiving,"  i.e.,  "to  guarantee." 

uke-iorUy  " to  take  by  receiving, '*  i.e.,    "to  take  delivery 
of." 

uri'SabakUj  "  to  manage  by  selling,"  i.e.,  "to  sell  off." 

T  336.  Some  verbs  recur  with  special  frequency  in  the 
character  of  second  member  of  a  compound  ;  thus  (to^ 
mention  only  three  or  four)  : 

Dasu  denotes  the  action  of  coming  out,  taking  out,  or 
beginning,  as  in  hashiri-dasu,  "to  run  out;"  iori-dasUy 
"to  take  out ;  "  naki-dasu,  " to  begin  to  cry." 

N.  B.  Dasu  is  properly  a  transitive  verb,  corresponding  to  the 
intransiiive  deru^  "  to  come  out.'*  Its  intransitive  use  in  such  com- 
poundfl  as  hashiri-dasu  is  therefore  somewhat  anomalous,  but  it  is- 
sanctioned  ])y  usage. 

Kakani   shows   that   the   action    denoted    by    the    chief 
verb  is  about  to  commence,   or  else  that  it  is  accidental, 
as   in   naori'kakaruj    "to  be  on    the    road    to    recovery ;"^ 
idrt'kakaru,  "  to  happen  to  pass  by." 
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KakerUy  generally  shows  that  the  action  has  been  begun 
and  then  abandoned,  as  in  shi-kakeru,  **  to  leave  half  done  ; " 
hanaski'hakeru,  * '  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  saying  some- 
thing." 

ITtrUf  "to  cut,"  indicates  totality,  as  in  kai-kiru,  "to 
purchase  the  whole"  (of  a  consignment,  etc.);  kan-kiru, 
"to  hire  the  whole*'  (of  a  house,  etc.);  shtme-ktru,  "to 
close  up"  (e.g.  a  room  undergoing  repairs). 

A!o;7z«  corresponds  to  the  English  word  "in,"  as  in  iobi- 
komu,  "to  jump  \xi\*'  furi-komii,  "to  come  in"  (said  of 
rain  or  snow  coming  into  the  house). 

On  the  other  hand,  toru^  *'  to  take,"  is  used  in  number- 
less compounds  as  their  first  member,  with  but  little  in- 
dependent meaning.  Thus,  iori-atsukauy  the  same  as  alsukau, 
to  manage;"  iori-kaeru,  the  same  as  kaeru,  "to  change, 
"to  exchange;"  tori-shir aheru,  "to  investigate."  The 
prefix  seems  to  make  the  signification  of  the  second  verb  a 
little  more  precise. 

T  ZV1*  Occasionally  three  verbs  are  compounded  together, 
as  mbshi-age-kaneru,  a  very  respectful  way  of  expressing  ' '  to 
hesitate  to  say. "  It  is  compounded  of  mosu,  ' '  to  say ;  " 
ageniy  "  to  lift  up ;  "  and  kaneru,  "  to  be  unable." 

T  338.  Compound  verbs,  like  simple  ones,  are  susceptible  of 
taking  the  negative,  passive,  potential,  and  causative  suffixes, 
as  : 

huchi'taosanakatta,  "  did  not  knock  dnown ;  " 
buchi'taosenakatta,   "  could  not  knock  down  ;  " 
buchi'taosarete,  •      "  being  knocked  down ;  " 
buchi'taosaseru,       "to  cause  to  knock  down ;  " 

all  from  the  verb  buchi-taosu,  "to  knock  down." 


*> 
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^  339,  As  illustrated  in  the  examples  we  have  given,  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  verb  is  put  in  the  indefinite  form, 
while  the  second  member  alone  is  conjugated  through  the 
various  moods  and  tenses.  The  first  member  generally 
stands  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  second.  Thus  in 
buchi'korosu,  *'to  beat  to  death,"  the  first  member  buchi 
shows  the  manner  of  action  of  the  second  member  korosu. 
In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  signification  of  the  two 
members  of  the  compound  is  co-ordinated,  for  instance  in 
iki-kaeru^  **to  go  and  come  back  again." 

^  340.  The  Japanese  language  make  such  lavish  use  of 
compound  verbs  that  it  is  essential  for  him  who  would  speak 
idiomatically  to  get  into  the  habit  of  employing  them  in 
preference  to  simple  verbs  wherever  possible.  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  their  use  : — 

*'It  has  just  occurred 


Fuio        omoi'dashimashtia, 

SuddetHj/        think-hav€-put-mU, 

Aal  kaki-sokonaimashiia^ 

Ah !       tcrlte-hnve'niisUthen. 

Kiki'Sokonai    desu. 

Heur-tniatahe     {it)  is. 


to  me. 


) 

i    " 

J  misti 


iJ 


Oh  !  I  have  made  a 
listake  (in  writing)." 

I      **You      have      heard 
I  wrong." 


Chbdo 

Just 

de-kakeru 

go-out 

Tsiikai 

Messengers 

narimasKiia. 

hecatne. 


waiakushi 

I 

iokoro 

place 


g^ 


\iiom  ) 
deshila. 


tDtW. 


**I   was  just    on    the 
point  of  going  out. 


ff 


ga        iki'Chigai 
{jiom.)        go-differ 


ni 
to 


"The  two  messengers 
crossed  each  other." 


Kofio      iichi      kara,     ii      no 

Tills        inside      from,    good    ones 

WO         eri-dashimash ". 

{accus.)  choose- toiU-ptU-mif. 


\ 


"  I  will  select  the 
best  from  among 
these. " 
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FurUdashile  kita 

FttU-beffinnififf  luts-come 

karay  deru  no  wo 

bectntset     ffohiff-out       action      (acats,) 

nii-awasemasho. 

sec'  H'iU-prchaUbly'Cauae'to-  meet. 


''As  it  has  come  on 
to  rain,  I  think  I  will 
put  off  my  walk. " 


Mo      htioisu       ii'isukeru 


g<^ 


Still  one 

aru 
(jwtn.)      is 
isukai 

tnesaenget' 

kayashiie 


Hay-fix 

kara,         ima 

because,       now 

WO 
{a  ecus.) 

kudasai. 


koio\ 

thing 

no 

's 

yohi- 

call- 


"I       have       another 

order     to     give    to    the 

^messenger       who       has 

just     started      off;      so 

please  call  him  back." 


having -given-bach       condescend. 


N,  B,  With  regard  to  the  gerund  kayashite  in  this  last  example, 
observe  that  the  verb  is  properly  kaesu  (compare  kaeru,  "  to  go  back  "); 
but  the  corruption  kayasu  is  in  common  colloquial  use. 

THE  EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE  VERB  '  *  TO  BE  " 

^341.  The  Student  who  is  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  man- 
ners in  which  the  Japanese  language  expresses  the  sense  of 
our  substantive  verb  "to  be,"  should  note  the  following 
remarks  : — 

ArUj  aiia^  aro,  etc.,  except  in  the  case  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph,  mean  properly  *' there  is,"  **  there 
was,"  ''there  perhaps  will  be,"  but  are  often  best  translated  by 
"I  (you,  etc.)  have,"  "had,"  "shall  have,"  the  Japanese 
nominative  becoming  the  English  objective  case,  as  : 


Kane 

Money 


g^ 
{noffi 


}f 


By  the  addition  of  masu,  as  arimasu,  arimashtla,  arimashb^ 
the  expression  is  made  more'polite.  GozatmasUy  gozaimasKila^ 
gozamasho  (conf.  \  27c,  p.  171)  are  more  honorific  still, 
but  ihe  signification  is  exactly  the  same. 


{ 
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^342.  However  aru,  arimasu,  gozaimasu  s\gx\\{y  simply  **to 
be"  (not  "there  is")  when  construed  with  a  gerund,  as 
illustrated  in  ^  293.  Gozaimasu  also  means  simply  "to  be*' 
when  construed  with  an  adjective,  as 

Kono    viizu    iva,    taihcn    ni    karuX 

Tills      watei*  as'for,     awftdly        Ughtl       *'This         water         is 

gozaimasu.  [  deliciously  soft" 

{it)  la.  ) 

The  certain  present  tense  o{  aru  and  of  arimasu  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  thus  used  with  ihe  u  or  d  form  of  adjectives  (see  p. 
120  and  pp.  124 — 5),  as  the  adjective  includes  in  itself  the 
idea  of  the  verb  "  to  be."  Thus  the  less  polite  equivalent  of 
the  above  sentence  would  be  simply  JiTono  mizu  wa,  taihen  ni 
karui.  In  the  other  tenses,  however,  the  verb  aru  appears 
as  an  agglutinated  suflSx,  as  explained  in  \  186  (pp.  128 — 9), 
and  there  exemplified  in  a  paradigm  ;  thus  karukatm,  "  was 
light ; "  karukar'j,  "  is  or  will  probably  be  light,"  etc. 

^343.  De  aruy  de  atta,  de  aro,  etc.  (familiar), — De  anmasu, 
de  arimasliilay  de  ariynashb,  etc.  (rather  polite), — De  gozaimasu^ 
de  gozai?nashita,  de  gozaimasho^  etc.  (truly  polite)^  are  the 
simple  verb  "to  be"  without  "  there," — that  is  to  say,  they 
mean  "I  am,"  "he,  she,  or  it  it  is,"  "  we  are,"  **you  are," 
"  they  are,''  and  so  on  through  all  the  other  tenses.  Da  is 
a  corruption  of  de  aru;  daita  and  darb  are  corruptions  oide 
aiia  and  de  aro,  with  which  they  exactly  agree  in  meaning. 
(Conf.  end  of  ^  88,  p.  64.)  These  forms  might  with 
propriety  be  written  d'a,  datta^  and  d'aro^  in  order  the  more 
clearly  to  mark  their  composite  origin. 

Kore     wa     7ian     de    ani?\      "  What  is  this  ?  ' 


de  ani?\ 

Tliis     as-for,  what     is  {it)?     ]  {yioTcoHQn^  Kore  iva  van  dal) 

Uso  de gozaimasho.  \      ,.  1,  ;    ^..^i_i  1        i-    »» 

'^     ^  „    ,  \      "  It  IS  probably  a  lie. 

■Lie           fn'obaJbiy-is.  J                                        '' 
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Tbkaidb    kara     mawaiie     ilia   h')  (     "Though  you 

Tokuido       hy,         turnlna     tvent  aideXmlghtn^    think     SO,     it 

ga        kaeile      loku  daro,         -Iwill       probably        be 

{nom.)can1rariwise  profit  ttrUl'jirolMjMy-he.  I  shorter     tO     gO     rouiicl 
(politely,  de gozaimasko,)  [by  the  Tokaido/' 

^  344.  DesUj  deshila,  and  deshd  have  the  same  signification 
xQs^QQ\\vt\y  2^s  de  gozaimasu,  de  gozaimashila,  and  de  gozai- 
mashOf  of  which  they  are  contractions.  Thus  the  second 
and  third  examples  in  the  preceding  paragragh  might 
equally  well  read  thus  : 

Uso  deshd. 

Tbkaido  kara  mawalle  ilia  ho  ga  kaeile  loku  deshd, 

IT  345'  -^^^  iy^  conj.,  stem  /')  and  oru  (ist.  conj  ,  stem,  ori) 
signify  properly  "  to  dwell,"  hence  '*  to  live,"  **  to  be"  (in 
a  certain  place).  Their  chief  use  is  as  auxiliaries  (see 
T[  294),  in  which  function  they  are  now  often  employed  in 
speaking  of  inaminate  things,  notwithstanding  their  original 
signification,  which  would  seem  to  limit  their  application  to 

living  creatures. 

N.  B.  The  use  oiim  for  animate  beings  and  am  for  inanimate  still, 
however,  maintains  itself  in  many  idioms.  Notice,  for  instance,  the 
difference  between  imasu  or  orimasn,  "  he  is  there  "  {or  here),  '*  and 
arimasu,  "  it  is  there  "  (or  here),  "  there  is  some." 

^  346.  Trassharu  and  o  ide  nasaru  are  honorific  synonyms  of 
t'rUy  '*lo  be,"  and  of  several  other  verbs,  as  will  be  shown 
in  T[  405. 

^347.  ya^  as  a  verb,  is  not  heard  from  the  lips  of  Tol;)o 
speakers.  But  in  the  Colloquial  of  Kyoto,  in  the  language 
of  the  stage,  and  frequently  in  printed  Colloquial  (co-calleJ), 
it  takes  the  place  o^  da.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ja,  the  Tokyo  contracted  form  of  the  two  postpositions  dfe 
wa,  as  in  Koreja  nai[ox  Kore  de  iva  nai^  "  It  is  not  this." 
(Conf.  \  89,  p.  64.) 
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Tf  348.  Naru,  '*  to  be,"  not  to  be  confounded  with  naru^  "  to- 
become,"  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Written  Language. 
We  still  find,  however,  in  common  use  the  form  naraba 
explained  on  p.  185,  and  such  expressions  as  isoganakerehc^ 
narirnasen^y  lit.  "  it-is-noi*  (i.  e. ,  it  won't  do)  if-one-hurriea- 
not*"  i.e.,  "you  must  make  haste;"  also  occasionally  the 
* '  conclusive  present*"  nari^  used  to  separate  the  various 
items  of  an  enumeration,  and  hence  coming  to  correspond 
to  our  conjunction  "  or  :" 


,,,-,  •      L  /  -I  f      *'  Ten  or  twenty  days  ;'" 

loka     nan,     haisuka     nan.      \i,,,  ^^    ..ten    days   or  a 

Ten-days     U,      Hventy-daya    is.  (forlniffht  " 

^349.   ^S*///-//,  properly   **  to  do,"  sometimes  passes  over  into- 
the  sense  of  **  to  be."     See  ^T[  356  and  357. 

THE   VERB    Sum, 

H  350-  No  verb  recurs  more  constantly  in  Japanese  than  the 
irregular  verb  suru,  the  paradigm  of  which  has  been  given 
on  p.  159,  and  whose  primary  signification  is  **to  do,'^ 
"to  make,"  the  French  y^/r^.  Sometimes  it  stands  inde- 
pendently in  its  proper  sense  of  doing  or  making,  the  noun 
governed  by  it  taking  the  accusative  postposition  wo,  as 
usual  with  transitive  verbs,  thus  : 

Ikusa  zvo  sum.  *'  To  make  war." 

Shiiaku  wo  suru.  *'  To  make  preparations." 

Ryori  zvo  suru.  '  ^  To  cook  "  {/aire  la  cuisine), 

cy.        _^  ^  (''To  make  obstruction,"/.^., 

Jama  wo  suru.  A       .. .    i.    •     .u  » 

^  I      *'  to  be  m  the  way. 

r**To   make    imitation,"    "to 
Mafiewosuru.  ^      'wxiWsXtl*  also  simply  to  "to 

(      do  ''  (something  bad). 

*  One  form  of  the  present  tense  is  so  termed  in  the  Written  Language. 
Conf.  \  177,  p.  121. 
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^/no^  <i&  shimasu  /^  *  *  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

(£amil.) 

Compare  also  such  adjectival  and  adverbial  expressions 

as   chan^  to^  skifa^y    lit.    **  did''    that'   quietV'   i.e.,    simply 

"  quiet ;"  sube-sube^  skii^,  lit.  "  having-done*  smooth^"  i.e., 

simply  '*  smoothly. "     {Chan  and  sube-sube  are  onomatopes. ) 

^351.  More  often  suru  sinks  into  being  a  mere  suffix  serving 
to  verbalise  nouns.  Of  verbs  thus  formed,  the  modern 
language  contains  an  enormous  number.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  : 

aisurUy  *^  to  love;"        from «/,         'Move."  \3H 

cAakusuru,  '' to  arrive ;"        ,,     chaku,  ''arrival."  -^.i 

hisuru,  "to  compare;"   ,,     hi,        "comparison." 

jisurUy  "  to  refuse ;"        ,,    yV,         "refusal." 

kessuru,  "  to  decide  ;"       ,,     helsu,    "decision." 

sassuru,  "  to  guess  ;"         ,,     saisu,    "  a  guess."         ^%% 


<  cr 
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anshin  suru,     ' '  to  feel  at  ease  ;"  from  anshtUy  \      ^      ^^^^ 
choai  suru,       "  to  love  ;"  ,,     choat,        "love." 

kaikwa  suru,  j "  ^vmS 7^ !         ' '     ^'''^'  {  "  tioll'" 
kenkwa  surUj    "to  quarrel;"  ,,     kenkwa,   "a  quarrel." 

roshi  suru,        "  to  die  in  prison  ;",,  \  ^^\i  death  "'  ^' 

iochaku  suru,    "  to  arrive ;"  ,,     tochaku,     "arrival." 

A^.  B,  It  seems  to  have  become  usual  among  transliterators  to 
attach  swu  to  the  preceding  noun  (e.g.  aisttruy  chakusuru^  when  this 
noun  consists  of  a  single  Chinese  character,  and  to  write  it  separately 
(e.g.  anshin  suru,  choai  suru)  when  the  noun  consists  of  two  Chinese 
characters.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  practicaUy  convenient 
distinction. 
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1[  352.  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable,  the  verb  formed 
from  it  by  means  of  suru  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  first  regular  conjugation,  ihxx^jisanai,  "  he 
does  not  refuse  "  (as  if  from  jisu),  instead  dijishinai.  Bat 
this  is  incorrect  and  somewhat  vulgar. 

IT  353'  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable  ending  in  «,  suru 
generally  changes  to  zuru  in  the  Written  Language,  and 
thence  to  jiru  in  Colloquial  speech,  this  jiru  being  con- 
jugated regularly  according  to  the  paradigm  'of  the  third 
conjugation.  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  even 
when  the  final  letter  is  not  «,  thus  : 


anjirUj      **  to  be  anxious  ;'*  from   an^      *'  opinion 
djiru,        '*  to  correspond  ;"     ,,      Oy       "  correspond-   I 

ence. " 


If 


ronjtrUy   **  to  argue  ;  ,,      rorty    **  argument. 

sonjiruy    **  to  be  injured  ;        ,,      son^    *' injury." 

^  354.  The  examples  given  in  W  351 — 3  are  all  Chinese 
words.  Suru  is  less  frequently  attached  to  words  of  native 
Japanese  origin.  The  following  and  several  others  are, 
however,  in  common  use  : 

agari-sagari  suru^  **  to  go  up  and  down  ;"  from  the 
indefinite  forms  (used  substantively)  olagaru,  "to  ascend," 
and  sagaru,  "  to  descend." 

ne-gaeri  suru^  *'to  turn  in  bed;"  from  neru^  **to  lie," 
'*  to  sleep,"  and  kaeru^  "  to  exchange." 

kega  suru,  *'  to  be  wounded  ;"  from  ^ega,  **  a  wound." 

T  355-  There  are  a  few  instances  of  zuru  ox  jiru  (for  surti) 
being  agglutinated  to  an  adjective  stem,  as  : 

karonjiru,  *'  to  think  lightly  of;"  from  karui,^  ''  light." 

*  Karoki,    karoshi    in    the   Written  Language,    whence  the   0   of 

karonjiru. 
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omonjiru,    "  to  esteem  ;"  from  omoi,       "heavy." 

But  these  words  sound  bookish,  and  are  not  much  used 
in  genuine  Colloquial. 
If  356-  J*!^'  33  in  French  ihc  espressionyhire  chaud  does  not  I 
mean  "  to  make  hot,"  but  "to  be  hot,"  so  also  in  Japan- 
ese the  verb  resulting  from  the  combination  of  suru  with 
a  noun  is  not  necessarily  a  transitive  verb.  It  may  in- 
deed be  transitive;  but  sometimes  it  is  intransitive,  and 
sometimes  it  corresponds  to  an  English  passive,  as  variously 
illusiraled  in  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
In  a  few  cases,  e.  g. ,  shnjiru  (for  shusuru),  ' '  to  produce  "  or 
"to  be  produced,'' it  has  a  double  acceptation.  Usage  is 
the  sole  arbiter  in  each  instance.  When  usage  sanctions  the 
transitive  use,  then  the  corresponding  passive  is  obtained  by 


diiichaku  s. 


3  thra 


'to  be  loved." 
' ' to      get      a 

thrashing. " 
'to  be  es- 
teemed." 


omoiijirareru,  ■ 

K  357-  Sometimes  sum,  when  used  independently,    takes  ga 
instead  of  aw.     It  then  signiiies  ■'to  be,"  as  in 
Oto  ga  suru,       ' '  There  is  a  noise. " 

Zutsft  ga  sum,    "There  is  a  headache,"  i.e.,   "I  have  a 
headache. " 
^  358.  Construed    with    the   particle  In, 
about  to,"  thus ; 
Jk'i  to  shtle,  "  Being  about  to  go." 
Construed   with    the    particle   ni,    s 
which  the  following  sentence  may  serve  to  illustrate : 

fiTael/e  kara  tK>  koto    ni  shiyh.  \    "  I  will  leave  it  Ull  | 

tawiu-do.  I  after  my  retaiiu" 


1-ERBS  LIABLE  TO   t 


i    EACH   OTHER. 


^  359.    Foreign  students  of  Japanese  are  often   naturally   per- I 
plexed  by  the  fact  that  the  stems  of  many  verbs  of  the   ; 
conjugation  end  in  r,   while  two  of  the  "bases"  (the  cer-^ 
tain  present  and  the  conditional  base)  of  verbs  of  the   and. 
and  3rd.    conjugations  always  contain  an  r.     For  Inst: 
vi  shaberu,  "  to  chatter,"  of  the  isl.  conjugation    or  of  the 
znd.  ?     It   is  of  the    ist.,    because  the  stem  is  shaher,  the 
indefinite  form  shaheri,  and  the  negative  base  shabera. 
the  other  hand,  Isumeru,    "to   pack,"  is  of  the  jnd,  con-  | 
jugation,  the  Idler  r  belonging  in  this  case,  not  to  the  t 
but  to  the  termination.     Similarly  chir-u,    "to  fall"  (like  ] 
faded  flowers),  is  of  the  isi.   conjugation,   while  ni-ru, 
boil,"  is  of  the  3rd.      Especially  perplexing  are  such  pairs  I 
of  verbs  zsher-u  (isl.  conj  ),  "to  diminish,"  and  Aa-ak  (and, 
conj.),  "  to  pass  through  ";  kir-u  (ist.  conj,),  "to  cut,"  and  ] 
hi-ru   (3rd.  conj.),    '"to   wear."     Neither  is  it  easy  at   first! 
sight  to  distinguish  correctly  all  the  forms  of,  say,  todomai 
the  intransitive  verb  "to  stop,"  from  those  of  lodome-ni, 
corresponding  transitive  verb    "to  stop."  Practice  and  the  ) 
dictionary  are  the  only  guides  in  this  matter. 
I  T[  360.    The  comparative  paradigm  on  the  opposite  page  ■ 
serve  to  illustrate   the  differences  obtaining,    in  the  varii 
moods  and  lenses,    between   pairs  or  sets  of  like-sounding 
verbs,    such  as  those  above-mentioned.     The  three    verbs 
given  are  all  in  daily  Colloquial  use.     They  are  ; 

iru,  1st.  conj.,  stem  ir;    "to  go  in,"  used  chiefly  in  the 

sense  of  "  to  be  useful,"  and  in  the  phrase  ki  ni  int,    "  to 

go  into  one's  mind,"  i.e.,    "to  be  agreeable  to  one." 

ireru,  znd.  conj. ,  stem  ir ;  "to  put  in. " 

irii,pd,  conj.,  stemt;  "to  dwell,"  "to  be." 
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Itu,  "  to  go  in,"  and  (Vf/'w,  "toputin,"  are  related  to 
each  other  as  respectively  the  intransitive  and  transitive 
forms  of  the  same  verb.  The  resemblance  of  these  two  to 
iru,  "to  be,"  is  merely  fortuitous. 
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VERBS    L'SED  AS  OTHER  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

^  362.  Some  few  verbs,    mostly  in  the  gerundial   form, 
used  as  postpositions,  e.g., 

moile,    "with,"   "by  means  of;"  from  wu/s«,    "to  hold.^ 
ni yolle,  " owing  10 ;"  from^ora.  "to  rely." 
IT  3^3-   Others    correspond    to    English    adverbs,     a 
phrases,  or  conjunctions,  thus: 
aniari,  "too  (much)  ;"  indef.  {onaoiamaru,  "to exceeds* 
hajimele,  "for  the  first  time,"!  gerund    oi  hajimeru,    "to 

"  never  before. "  j       begin  "  (trans.). 

kaelle,  "  contrary  to  what  one  miglit  expect;"  gerund  of 

kaeru,  "to  return"  (intrans.). 
kirHyiiXg.  kkiri),  used  as  a  suffix  meaning  "only," 

sore-iiri,  "only  that;"  indef.  form  of  ^Vu.  "  to  ckCJ 
nokorazu,  "  without  CKcep- )  negative    gerund   of  nokorn 

tion,"  "all."  I       "to  remain." 

sayu  Tiara,  "good-bye,"  lit.  " \i  thaX}  nara{ba'),   conditioi 

be  so  (we  shall  meet  again).  "  j     al  ofnaru,  "tobfci 
senieie,  "al  least,"  "at  most;"gerundofsi;OTcrK,to  " 

with  rigour, " 
shiile,  "urgently;  "  gerund  o(s/iii'ru,  "  to  urge." 

s.lek.    ".ltog«her."  "•"■"  j'"","?.  i„°Le°^°' 

iaioeia,  "for  instance;"  condit.  of /«/tJe/-«,  "tocompare.^ 
T[  364.   The  present  tense  is  in  some  few  cases  doubled  a 
used  adverbially,  thns  r 

kaesu-gaesu,    "over  and  OTer  again;"    from  taesu, 
send  back." 

^[365.    It  has  already  been  shown  in  pp.   no — 1  how  Japans 
verbs,   and  phrases  formed  from  verbs,   frequently  rep  1: 
the  adjectives  of  European  languages. 


CHAPTER     X. 


THE    ADVERB,    INTERJECTION,    AND    CONJUNCTION. 
SPECIAL   PHRASEOLOGY. 

1[  366.  Japanese  has  few  if  any  true  adverbs.  Almost  all  the 
words  corresponding  to  our  adverbs  prove,  on  examination, 
to  be  stragglers  from  the  other  parts  of  speech.  It  will, 
however,  afford  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  language, 
and  be  practically  useful  to  students,  to  glance  at  the  various 
expedients  by  which  the  necessity  for  adverbs  is  obviated. 

^  367.  The  indefinite  forms  in  ku  of  adjectives  are  used 
adverbially,  and  correspond  for  the  most  part  to  English 
adverbs  in  ''  ly,"  although,  as  has  been  explained  in  ^^ 
180 — 181  (pp.  122 — 4),  such  is  not  their  original  force, 
nor  indeed  their  invariable  force  even  at  the  present  day  : — 

Zosa        naku        dekimasu,      j      '*  It     can     easily     be 


.{ 


JHffiewUy   not'beinff,    (ityforihcomea.  1  done. " 

AiarasMku  isukurimashita,         J      "It  has    been    newly 

Newly  havo'^nade,  j^  built. " 

Kiianaraslnki^  miemasu^,  "  It  looks*  dirt(il)y^ 

N.  B,  Some  few  adjectives  are  no  longer  used  colloquially,  except 
in  the  ku  form  corresponding  to  our  adverbs,  e.g.,  kotogotoku,  "al- 
together ;"  mattaktt,  **  quite." 

1[  368.  Japanese  nouns  often  correspond  to  European  adverbs, 
e.g.,  kon-nichty  lit.  *'this  day,"  i.e.,    "  to-day  ;"y^-^««.  li^« 


i 
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"ten  parts,"  i.e.,  *' plenty,"  **  exceedingly ;"  o-kaiay  lit. 
*' great  side,"  i.e.,  '*  mostly;"  ko-ko,  lit.  *'this"  (ist.  ko), 
''place"  (2nd.  ko),  i.e.,  ''here."  (Conf.  ^f  64,  p.  45.) 
Words  of  this  class  retain  their  substantive  character  so  com- 
pletely that  the  equivalents  of  such  particles  as  "of,"  *'  at," 
**from,"  etc., — in  fact  the  postpositions, — can  be  construed 
with  them  as  readily  as  with  any  other  substantives,  thus  : 

Doko     made        0  ide    m\ 

*'How     far     are    you 

going  ? 


Where       tiU,    honourable    exit      to 

narimasu  ? 

becotnea  ? 


Asuko     kara      saki     wa^     ji'\ 


There  from,     front    ns-for,  inn.' 

ki  desu, 

tnediately       is. 

lisumo  no  kimono   de  yoroshii, 

AluHtya  of     clothes     by  {is)  good. 


'It  is  no  distance  on 


.from  there   to    the    next 
place." 

' '  My  ordinaiy  clothes 
will  do." 

{Said  to  on/s  azvn  servant^ 


"  I   say  !    you   mustn't 
make  such  a  row." 


Ato     de      koko     wo        sbji    \      "  Please      clean       this 

AfUr    by,     here    {actus.)    cZeonlnflr [room  afterwards." 
skt/e     kudasai.  j      {Said  to  the  servant  at  a 

doing    condescend.  '  hotel ^ 

Sonna  ni  sawaija 

So  as-for-maJcing-wrotv, 

ikenai  yo  I 

is-no'ffo,  oh  I 

^  369.  Some  nouns  receive  an  adverbial  tinge  by  means  of 
reduplication,  as  ; 

/id-do,  "  everywhere  ;"  from  /id,  "  side,"  "  direction." 

naka-naka,  "  very,"  "  more  than  you  might  think  ;"  from 
fiaka,  "  inside." 

tabi'labi,  "  often  ;"  from  tabi,  *'  a  time  "  (une/bis). 

ioki'doki,  *'  sometimes ;"  from  toki,  "  time  "  {}e  temps). 

tokorO'dokoro,  *'  here  and  there  ;"  from  iokoro,  "  a  place." 
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1[  37°-   There    are     also     many     words    which     are     nouna    | 
etymological  ly  speaking,    but  which  are  always  c 
always  used  as  adverbs,  and    which   mostly  lake  the  post-  j 
position   ni,    as  j'&i  or  jiki  ni,    "  immediately  :"   sude    ; 
"  already  ;"'  sugu  or  sugu  »/,  "  directly." 

^  371.  Phonetic  decay  has  considerably  altered  some 
these  words  in  their  passage  from  other  parts  of  speech  to 
the  state  of  adverbs.  Thus  riu  r'  "how?"  is  a  corruption 
oi  dono  yb  P  ■'  what  manner  P "  Similarly  kb,  "  ii 
way,"  "thus;"  so  or  sayii,  "in  thai  way;  and  a, 
that  way,"  are  derived  from  hono  yd,  sotio  yd,  and  (, 
respectively. 

Tf  372.    Many  words  which   we  are    obliged   to   translate  by 
adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  are  the  gerunds  of  \ 
explained    in   TfT[  362 — 3  (p.    230).      How   truly   words  of    ] 
this  class  retain  their  verbal  force  even  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  seen   from   the  use  of  such  phrases  as  kllorf 
Hokorazii',    "  all  without  exception,"  lit.    "  even'  one-person' '■^ 
remaining- not'  (behind)." 

^373.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  Japanese  words 
corresponding   to   our  adverbs,   not  already    mentioned  i 
this  chapter.    More  will  be  found  in  the  paradigm  on  p.  sj 

iakari,  "about,"  "only." 

Mo,    j"=l'6htlr. 
dah,     "only,"    "about. 


"always;"  with  a  I 
negative  verb,  "never." 

ma,  "  quite"  (always  com- 
bined with  the  following 
adjective,  whose  initial 
consonant  is  doubled,  as 
makkurai,  "  pilch-dark," 
(rom  iurai,  "dark.") 

mada,  "  still ;"  with  a  nega- 
tmeverb,  "not yet," 


,  "again." 

I   the  first  place, 
"wen  i"    (In  Lhi 
oflen  abbrev.  to  ma. ) 
"already 
ja/we  verb, 
motto,  "  more  "  (adverb), 
naru-lake,  "  a^ . ,  . .  as  possi- 
ble ;''  "  if  possible." 


suioshi,  "  a  little." 

lada  (vulgarly  and  empha- 
tically /aUa),  "merely," 
"nothing  but" 

ladaima,  "  immediately  " 
(froin     iaih     and     imi. 


mplialically    yap- 
pari),  "also." 
yohodu    (emphatically   yop- 

podo),  ' '  very. " 
teii,  "positively"  (from 
Chinese  ze,  "good,"  and 
Ai.  "bad,"  like  our  phrase 
"  for  better  for  worse  "), 
ztiibiin,  "  a  good  deal," 
"  pretty  "  (as  in  "  pretiy 
tired  "). 
Avoid,  as  much  as  passible,  the  Japaaese  eqaivalents  for 
and  "  a  little,"  as  the  Japanese  rart-ly  employ  them. 
TT  374-  ^t  '"*y  seen  strange  that  the  foregoing  list  should 
contain  no  equivalent  for  our  adverbs  of  aflirmation  and 
negation,  "yes  "and  "no."  The  teason  is  that  there  are 
no  words  exactly  corresponding  to  our  "  yes  "  and  "no' 
in  Japanese.  There  exists,  it  is  true,  a  word  ie  which 
means  "no;"  but  it  is  little  used,  except  when  the  denial 
is  emphatic.  The  word  Ae  /  hit!  or  hai!  ivhich  may 
sometimes  be  translated  by  "  yes, "  is  properly  an  interjection 
used  to  show  that  one  has  heard  and  understood  what  has 
been  said  to  one.  It  does  not  generally  imply  assent  to  a 
atatemeni.  Thus,  when  a  tea-house  girl  is  called,  she 
will  cry  out  hei!  simply  to  show  that  she  is  coming. 

Instead  of  "yes,"  the  Japanese  say  "that'  is'  so',"  if? 
d*^,  more  politely  so  desu,  still  more  politely  sayii  de  gozai- 
masS,     Similaily  for  "  no  "  they  say  "  that  is  notso,"  saj'a 


"yes"   and    "  NO.  .235 

naij  politely  sayo  de  gozaimasen.     Or  else  they  repeat  the 
verb  of  the  question,  thus  : 


O  wakari        ni      nari'-\ 

Monourable     underaUxnding    to  haa- 

mashita  ka  ?(    For  ose  oi  past  tenseX 
hecfnne     9     \^«^  ^on^'  t  274,  P-  176.; 


* '  Do     you     under- 
stand  r 


Wakarimashiia,  \     <«  Yes/' 

Have-^in6Ur8taod, 


Wakarimasen,  \      '<No." 

TTndei^tand'fwt . 


1 
) 

I     * '  Is  he  coming  ?' 


O        ide  ni  narimasu  ka  ?       \      «*  Tg  Ha  rT^mino-?" 

H'onoMroMe  exit    to       becomes     9 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu,  \      « <  Yes  " 

80  {if)  is.  J 

iV.  B,  In  familiar  intercourse,  sayo  de  gozaimasu  is  often  abbreviated 
to  the  single  word  sayo, — Some  speakers  use  the  word  ikanimo  for 
«*yes ;"  but  this  is  decidedly  old-fashioned. 

%  3T5*  The  Japanese  have  a  habit,  which  generally  proves 
irritating  to  foreigners,  of  answering  one  question  by 
another,  especially  in  cases  where  a  European  would 
simply  say  that  he  did  not  know.     Thus  : 

O         kaeri  ni   narimasMla  ka  ?  {     *'  Have  they  come 

HonouTiMbie    return    to       haa-become      9       |  home  ?" 

Ihaga    de   gozaimasH    ka  P  (     "How   is   it?"   i.e.,    "I 


\a  P  ( 


^<M  ia  ?       (don't  know." 

IT  S1^'  Japanese  idiom  diflfers  from  ours  with  respect 
to  the  answer  given  to  a  negative  interrogation.  The 
following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference, 
which  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  if  grave  misunder- 
standings are  to  be  avoided  : — 

' '  Isn't  he  coming  ?"  Kimasen  ka  P 


"No."     {I.e.,  IL  is  soasihej  Sayo  de  gozaimasfi. 

negative  in   your  question!- AJwasew, 

implies. )  )  He! 

"Oh  !  yes,  he  is."  Kimasti. 

"  Of  course  he  is  1"  Kiinasu  to  tiw. 

(Conf.  middle  of  p.  85.) 

T[  377,   Adverbial  phrases  are  formed  by  means  of  the  post- 
positions tfe,  mo,  to,  and  especially  ni,  thus  : 


'  with  a  bang." 
'skillfully." 
marude,  "quite." 

metta    ni    (with  a   negative 
verb),  "rarely." 
^  378.   Onomatopes,   like 


shidaishidai  ni,    "little  by  I 

little." 
sude  ni,  "  already." 
/onto   mo   (with  a   negative  1 

verb),  "not  in  the  least." 
tvaza  ti>,  "on  purpose." 
English   words   "  ding-dong," 


"lopsy-turvy,"  "  higgledy-piggledy,"  etc.,  which  are  general- 
ly classed  as  adverbs,  are  extremely  numerous  in  Japanese. 
Such  are  burn-biira,  expressive  of  sauntering;  guzu-guzu^  J 
expressive  of  complaining  or  scolding  ;  iyari-kyan,  expressive  A 
of  the  j'elping  of  a  dog ;  pika^pika,  expressive  of  glitter ;  | 
soru-soro,  expressive  of  slow  movement  ;  bon-yari,  expressive  fl 
of  obscurity  or  listlessness  ;  iir/cAiW,  expressive  of  a  clicking  I 
sound,  etc.,  etc.  Almost  all  words  beginning  with  the  | 
letter/ are  onomatopes,  excepting /im,  "bread." 

-V,  B,  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  Japanese  paa  is  simply 
the  like-aoandlng  Spanish  word,  or  whether  it  may  doI  rather  be  a  cor- 
rcptio}!  of  Portuguese  "  prio,"  andently  5pelt "  pam ;"  for  the  Portogueae 
came  lo  Japan  fully  foily  years  before  the  Spaniards,  iiimely,  i 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

Tf  379.  The  chief  interjections,  besides  fie!  (see  p, 
and  those  more  or  less  inarticulale  "ah's!"  "  oh's  ! 
"  eh's  i"  which  occur  in  all  languages,  are  : 


234) 
and  J 
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Aila/i  ciy  of  pain,  derived  from  the  exclaniation  aa  / 
and  ila,  the  stem  of  the  adjective  ilai,  "  painful." 

Ara  I  an  esclamation  of  surprise,  used  chiefly  by  women. 

Dokkohho  !  a  sort  of  sigli  of  relief,  used  for  instance  when 
one  has  safely  lifted  something  heavy  and  put  it  in  its  place. 
This  word  is  rarely  employed  by  any  but  the  lower  classes. 

380.  Domo,  lit.  "even  (ozo)  how?  {do  i')  This  much-used 
term  expresses  difficult)-,  hopelessness,  astonishment,  and 
corresponds  to  some  extent  to  such  English  phrases  as  "do 
what  I  may,"  "well  I  never!"  "really  now  I"  or  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  chief  word  of  the  clause,  thus  ; 

"It  was  ,s(i  amusing,  that. . . ." 


OmoshiroiMle  dnmu..\      "  it  «-as 

Bebta-anuiaiiig I 

the  sentence  perhaps  remaining  unfii 

10  or  naka^naka*  domo  is  a  mere 

time  and  to  cover  paucity  of  ideas. 

Hale  na  !  equivalent  lo 


shed,      But  very  often 
expletive,   used  to  gain 


ill,  I  never  I" 


Ke  ( 


kkv,   a  final  cxplet 


indistinct 

translatable   by    " 

neans  "  there  was 

Ashtta    wade  ni 

by    in,' 


urely  "    or 
'  but  alta-kkt 


'e  conveying  the  idea 
speaker's  part,  is  of 
'  I  believe."  Thus  1 
is  "surely  there  was  I" 


hal,  other'tUle  at,    aald-stii-ely. 

Ke  is  used  only  in  the  most  ^i 
Koso,    an  emphatic  parlicli 


\      "I    believe     he    said 
'"Lwould     be     ready     by     ti 
morrow." 


which  precedes  it. 

M^  I  an  exclamation  of  si 


rprise 


used  to  strengthen  the  word 
treaty,    used  chiefly 


THK    INTEBJECTiON. 

by  women.     Very  often   it  sinks  into  meaning  nothftigal^ 
all.      Do  not  confound  it  with  ma,  for  matu  (see  p.  234- )■ 
Nan  emphatic,  see  footnote  to  Tf  197,  pp.  135 — 6. 
^  382.  Naruhodo !  a  very  useful    word,   for  which  there  is  no 
exact   English   equivalent.     When    pronounced    in  a    tone 
of  great  surprise,    it    corresponds    10    * '  who    would    have   | 
thought    it?"    "you    don't    say    so!"    "well,    I 
But  more  often  it  is  pronounced  in  an  assenting  tone  of  I 
voice,    and  then  it  means    ''oh!  indeed,"    "really!"  "if 
see."      When  some  one     is    telling     a    long  story,    it 
usual   to  chime  in    with    a    naruhodo !  at    every    point  he  ] 
makes,    or  every  time  he  pauses  to  take  breath.     Instead 
of  naruhodo,  one  may    say    su'   dcsXt'  k<^  f   lit,    "  is*    that 
so'  f"  or  less  polilely  so  ia  /^ 

IT  383.  Ne  or  ne,  vulgarly  and  provincially  no  or  no,  servea  | 
to  draw  attention  to  the  preceding  word  or  clause,  which  1 
it   emphasises   and   separates,    somewhat   after   the  fashion 
of  !va    (see    p.  S5),     Indeed  ii  may  be  superadded  to  mm 
fot   the   sake    of    greater    emphasis    and    distinctness,     as    I 
JCore    wa    nc;     "This, — His."      The     meaningless     "you    , 
knowj"   or    "don't    you    know?"    with     which    so    many    ' 
English   speakers  interlard    their   remarks,    has   been    sug- 
gested  as    the    nearest    equivalent    to    it  in    our  language. 
Occasionally   it    might  be  rendered  in  French  by  "  n'est-ce 
pas?"  in  German  by  "nicht  war?"  and  in  English  by  such 
idioms   as     "is    it?"     "do    you?"     "won't    they?"    etc., 
according  to  what  has  gone  before.     Sometimes  it  shows 
that  the  speaker  is   puzzled,  as  so  desii  ni  (pronounced  in 
a  hesitating  tone  of  voice),  "well,  I  don't  know,"  or  "let  me 
see!"     jVe  belongs  exclusively  to  familiar  intercourse,  and 
should  never  be  employed  on  ofGcial  or  public  occasions. 
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Many  persons  are  in  [he  habit  of  beginning  sentences,  and 
even  of  calling  people,  by  means  of  the  words  ana  ne!  {aHO-= 
"that"),  just  as  English  speakers  often  begin  by  "1  say  1  " 
^  384.  Oi!  an  exclamation  used  to  call  people. 

Oya-oi/a/ an  exclamation  of  great  surprise,  heard  chiefly 
from  the  mouths  of  women. 

Sa.'  or  Sit! — Short  sa  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  to  give 
emphasis  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus  : 

Kore  kara     iku  no  sa  !      [      "  Now  we'll  go  along  I  " 

AVhii    from  (ro^)i»o'  j  (A'o  is  emphatic  also;  see  K  II3.) 

Sa  and  sa  are  used  indifTerently  to  urge,  hurry, 
Sa/       o  iile     nasail  \      "Come      alon 

HononraMe  ..-xlt      itctgnt    [oiong  I  " 

idiom  is  SciydS'i.'  "of course," 
.phalically  at  the  end    of 
' '  I  have  none,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ! '' 

the  Written  Language  than  to  the 

I  ally    heard    at    the    end    of 

adds  emphasis.     Ze  seems  to  be  a 


defy,  as 


yo,    used  I 
Arimasen  yo  / 

Zo.  belonging  rathei 
Colloquial,  but  still  ■ 
a  sentence,  to  which 
variation  of  so. 

jV.  B.    The  personal  prom 


n  inlerjectional  or  expletive  force,  chiefly  by   J 


ivith  a 
members  of  the  lower  classes. 


It  385-     Japanese    is    honourably    distinguished     from    most  1 
languages   of  the  world   by   being  totally   devoid  of  oaths. 
Where,    for  instance,    a  European   driver    would    probably    , 
swear  at  his  uamaoageable  steed,  a  Japanese  will  only  ( 
phatically  exclaim  ^OAf.' lit.  "  this  I  "  qt  sore/  "that!"  , 
rya/  and  sorya/  (for  liore  wa,  and  sore  tva)  are  used  much  in  J 


t^  BABV    LANGl'AUE. 

ihe  same    way,   as  scolding  expletives.     The  words  iahar 
"fool;"  berabH-me I  "scoundrel;  "  chiMshdf  "beast;  "  etc.,  I 
are  common  terras  of  abuse.     The  me  of  berabo-me  is  a  sort  J 
of  particle  of  contempt,  which  may  be  suffixed  to  any  noun, 
as  ano  inu-me,  "  that  brute  of  a  dog. " 


BABV    LANGUAGE,    ETC. 

T[  386,  In  Japanese,  as  in  English,  there  are  numerous  speciat'l 
words  and  corruptions  of  words  which  are  used  by  young* 
children,  and  also  by  adults  in  addressing  young  children.  ] 
Such  are  ; 
nbayii,  "  goodbye'' (=baby 

English  "lal"). 
an-yo,     from      ashi,     " 

feet,"  hence  "to  walk 
baytt,  hoxaohasan,  "an 

lady,"  "granny." 
bebe,  "clothes,'' 
bolchan,*  "a  little  boy." 
chan,     from    san,     "Mi 

"Mrs,,"  "Miss," 


e»*H,t  "to  sit." 
nenne,     from      nau, 

sleep. " 
nmnei,    from    ningyo. 


from  le  I 


Most  of  these    words 


doll." 
lele,  "thehar 

repeated. 
umamt'ia,\  "food." 
UKtn-wati,    "a   dog"    (pro-'l 

perly  "bow-wow"). 

lIso  used  in    addressing  petfl 

animals.     Thus  a  pel  dog's  forefeet  are  tele,  its  hind  feot^ 

an-yo,  its  iittie  "tummy  " pon-pon. 
K  387.   There    are  also    some   few    words    which    are   almost 

entirely  confined    to  the  fair  sex.     Such  is,    for   instance, 

a  hiya,     "cold    water"  (lit."   "honourably   fresh"),    which_ 

men  call  mi'su. 

'  Derived  from  iffjUM,  "a  Buddhist  priest,"  Japanese  children  rt 

liling  Baddhist  priests  in  having  shaven  pates. 
■(■  Perhaps  from  en,  "the  floor,"  and  holo,  "thing,"  "act." 
I  Not  (o  be  confounded  with  tlie  term  0  mamma,  "  rice,"  "  food,"  used  I 

by  adults.     C^/inn/ma  is proliably  limai,  "good  to  eat,"  twice lepmted.  J 


COURT  LANGUAGE. 
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^  388.  A  number  of  objects  and  actions  receive  peculiar 
designations  in  the  mouths  of  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  of  those  privileged  to  address  them.  Although 
ordinary  mortals  can  have  no  use  for  this  exalted  phraseology, 
a  few  specimens  of  it  will  doubtless  not  fail  to  interest  the 
student.  Some  of  the  Court  words  are  survivals  from 
Classical  times;  some  are  euphemisms  (e.g.  ase^  "perspira- 
tion," used  to  signify  * '  blood  ") ;  some,  as  kachin  and  0  kabe, 
belong  also  to  the  language  of  women,  while  others  are  of 
uncertain  origin  : — 

eSsION.      ^""-^  LANGUAGE. 

aruku,    0  kiroi,  i^'-^^P^^') 
chty         ase,  (lit.  perspiration) 
dangOf   ishi'ishi, 

derUy      0  narif  I 

juban,    hiyo, 

0  gushi,  (classical) 
iakara,  (lit.  treasure) 
yone,  (classical) 

mochi,    kachin^ 
neru^     mi  koshi, 

sakana.  0  nu,na{f^^f^^^^Z^'^^  "fish"  (food). 

sakCy      kukon,  "rice-beer." 

io/u,      0  kabe,  "bean-curd." 

zori,       kongOj  "sandals." 

Notice,  too,  that  the  Court,   having  for  many  centuries 
.  resided  at  Kyoto,   retains  a  preference  for  Kyoto  ^totv\\:^- 


'lit  honourableX 
becoming     / 


kamiy 
kane, 
kome, 

misOy 
mizUy 


ENGLISH. 

"walking." 

''blood." 

"a  dumpling." 

"going  out." 

"a  shirt." 
"hair." 
"money." 
"rice." 

"bean-sauce." 

"cold  water." 

"rice-cake." 
"sleeping." 


1 


ciations,  eg.  gosarmiasH  for  gotoimasu,    nasare    for  fwsa^l 
kudasare  for  kudasai,  etc. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

^  389.  Conjanctions,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Japanes 
as  an  independent  part  of  speech,   their  place  being  taken,T 
partly   by   conjugational    forms    of  the  verb  and  adjective, 
partly  by  postpositions,  partly  by  nouns.     With  regard  to  ihe 
word  "and,  "  which  is  in  Wesiem  languages  the  most  con- 
stantly  recurring   of  all    conjunctions,    the  necessity  for  il 
between  verbs  or  clauses  is  almost  completely  obviated  in 
Japanese  by  the  construction  with  the  indefinite  foim  or  the 
gerund,  explained  in  ^^  278 — z8i.    Between  nouns,  "and"J 
is  sometimes  represented  by  w'or  to,  as  explained  in  T[    lOyS 
and  \  1 19,  But  more  often  the  two  nouns  are  simply  placed'J 
side  by  side,  ^%  Kaziisa  Bosfm,    "  Kazusa  and   Boshii"   (the>a 
names  of  two  provinces  on  the  ocean  side  of  Tokyo  Bay).  J 
Occasionally  "and"  is  represented  between   verbs — nevetj 
between  nouns — by  the   phrase  so  sh'ilc  (pedantically  sAHsJ 
shite  OY  shika  sKile),  lit.     "having  done  so."     But  this  idiom,  T 
imitated  from  the  Chinese,  must  not  be  used  too  freely. 

"But"  is  sometimes  represented  by  sAHdi^/;  but  neither! 
must  this  Japanese  word  be  repeated  nearly  as  often  aa| 
"but"  is  in  English. 

"Or"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of  the  word  nan,  I 
as  explained  in  Tf  348. 

"Provided"  is  represented  by  such  constructions  a 

Iki  sue 

Golnff         even 

"While"  is  sometimes  represented   by  the  word  na^am  I 
agglutinated  to  the  indefinite  verbal  form,    as  artrti-  nagara, 
[^wluJejffallting;"  sometimes  by /oioro,  as  explained   n^sS.  j 


'■  V       "Provided  one  goes." 
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The  following  references  to  sections  of  this  work,  in  which 
words  or  constructions  corresponding  to  the  chief  English 
conjunctions  are  treated  of,  may  be  found  useful ; 

•'although,"  see  ^  288.  **since,"     see  •[[  99  &  135. 

"and,"  „    ,,389.  "than,"       „„I35&2I2. 

"as,"  „    „  99  &  287.    "that,"        „   „  117. 

"because,"     ,,    ,,99.  "though,"  ,,   ,,288. 

"but,"  „    „  288 &  389."  when,"     „  „  57.58,&287. 

"either... or,"  ,,    ,,  97  &  348.  "  whereas," ,,  ,,  58  &  93. 

* '  neither. . .  |  "  whereupon,"  ,,58. 

nor,"        j    "    "  ^^^-  "whether,",,   ,,97. 

"if,"  „    „  128 & 287. "while,"     „  „57,58>&389. 

^  390.  "As,"  meaning  "in  the  same  manner  as,"  is  exf>ressed 
by  the  noun  /on,  lit.  "way,  "  "road,"  thus  : 


^'  [      "Such  things  as  this. 

a,} 


Kono     tori    no     mono,  I       «tc.,^k  ^.v,;^^^  ««  ♦k,-o  " 

IM9        way      'a       thinga. 


Waiamshi   no    iu     tori  ni    nasai.  (      "Please     do    as 


r  of  aay       way  in      deign,  \  I  tell  you. " 

^  391.  Details  concerning  the  best  manner  of  translating  the 
English  conjunctions  into  Japanese  in  various  contexts  be- 
long not  so  much  to  grammar  as  to  the  dictionary.  The 
student  is  accordingly  referred  to  Messrs.  Satow  and  Ishi- 
bashi's  "English-Japanese  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Lan- 
guage," where  the  words  in  question  ar^  amply  illustrated. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


HONORIFICS. 

^  392.  No  language  in  the  world  is  more  saturated  with 
honorific  idioms  than  Japanese,  These  idioms  affect, 
not  only  the  vocabulary,  but  the  very  grammar  itself. 
Therefore,  although  scattered  references  have  been  made  to 
the  subject  of  honorifics  in  former  chapters,  it  seems  advisable 
to  gather  together  under  one  heading  all  the  leading  mani- 
festations of  a  habit  of  speech,  without  a  proper  mastery  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  Japanese  with  any  approach  J 
to  correctness, 

H  393-     The  use  of  honorifics  is  guided  by  four  main  e 
derations,  namely  ; 

i.   Honorific  forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  actions 
or  possessions  of  the  person  addressed,  while  depreciatory  | 
or  humble  forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  oneself.     In   other  I 
words,  what  we  should  style  the  first  person  is  self- deprecia- 
tory, and  the  second  person  complimentary, 

ii.   In  speaking  of  others  (what  we  should  call  the    third 
person),    honorifics  are  used  only  if  the  person  spoken  of  ia  j 
superior  in  rank  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or  if  he  is  present  J 
and,  though  not  a  superior,  at  least  an  equal,  or  assumed  10  -I 
be  such  for  courtesy's  sake, 
iii.  There  are  gradations  in  the  use  of  honorifics,  accord-  \ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  respect  meant  to  be  paid  li 
person  spoken  to  ot  of. 
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iv.  Honorifics  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their  original 
signification,  and  to  sink  into  mere  marks  of  a  courteous 
style  of  speech.  Sometimes  they  become  absolutely 
meaningless. 

^  394.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  use  of  honorifics 
in  Japanese  replaces  that  of  the  personal  pronouns  of 
European  languages.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The 
expression  go  Aon,  for  instance,  means  "  the  august  book/' 
not  only  etymologically,  but  also  in  the  mind  and  intention 
of  every  Japanese  speaker  who  makes  use  of  it.  It  is  only 
because  "  you  "  are  an  august  person,  that  the  words  go 
hon  come,  in  many  contexts,  to  correspond  pretty  closely 
to  our  more  precise  phrase  "  your  book. "  The  correspon- 
dence is  still  only  approximate  ;  for  very  often  go  hon  may 
mean  the  book  of  some  other  august  lady  or  gentleman 
different  from  you,  i.e.,  it  may  mean  '*  her  book  "or  **  his 
book.'*  In  some  circumstances  it  may  denote  the  book 
of  the  most  august  of  all  persons,  namely  the  Emperor,  and 
this  is  indeed  the  more  primitive  signification  of  the  Chinese 
character  with  which  the  word  go  is  written.  Similarly  go  yd, 
**  august  business,"  may  be  either  **your  business,"  **  his 
business,"  or  **  Government  business."  Like  considerations 
apply  to  other  honorific  phrases. 

Tf  395.   Descending  from  general  considerations  to  particulars, 
the  student  should  remember  the  following  leading  facts  : — 

In  addressing  an  equal  or  superior,  the  word  o,  "  ho- 
nourable," or  go,  "august"  (conf..  ^  210,  p.  143),  is 
prefixed  to  most  of  the  nouns  denoting  objects  belonging 
to  or  connected  with  him  in  any  way.  Even  adjectives 
and  adverbs  sometimes  take  one  or  other  of  the  honorific 
prefixes.     O,   being  of  Japanese  origin,  is  mostly  e«v5^\syj^^ 
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with  native  Japanese  words,  while  go,  which  is  of  Chinese 
origin,  is  mostly  employed  with  words  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese.  But  usage  admits  of  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule. — 0  and  go  are  applied  to  the  third  person, 
subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  ^  393. 

T[  396.   Here  are  a  few   familiar  instances  of  the  use  of  these 
honorific  prefixes  : 


0  kodomO'Shu. 

O  iaku, 

O  taku  desu  ha  P 

O  rusu. 

0  rusu  desu. 

Go  shbchu 

Go  shinruL 

Go  son, 

0  kega. 

0  kage  de. 


(     *'Your    (his,    her,    etc.) 
(children." 

**  Your  (or  his)  house." 

**Is  he  at  home?" 

'*  Your  (or  his)  absence. 

'*  He  is  out." 

*  *  Your  (or  his)  consent. 

*  *  Your  (or  his)  relations." 

(     *'  Your  (or  his)  loss  "  (in 
{money ^  etc.), 

**  Your  (or  his)  wound." 

(     *'By  your  (or  his)  kind 
(influence"  {lit,  shade). 


a 


tt 


Yohodo 

Very   honourcMy  pretty 


0        kirei  desu,  (      '*  It  is  very  pretty     (e.g. 


lesu,  j 
is.      \  thi 


Danna         wa  0        \ 

Master         cu-foTf      honourcMy 

isogashiu  gozaimasu, 

busy  is. 

Go  mottomo  de  gozaimasu, 

August  very  is. 


this  garden  oi yours). 


*'  My  master  is  busy. 


It 


1  right." 


You       are       perfectly 


Go   taikutsu  de  gozaimashiiard,  J      **  You  must  have  felt 

Aitgust  tedium         probably^uHts.       (  bored. " 

^397.  Occasionally   the  word  sama,    *'Mr.,"   is  added,   in 
order  to  make  the  expression  still  more  polite,  thus  : 
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Go        kurb    satJia.  j      * '  (Thanks      for)      your 

AxtguBt     iroubie       Mr.  1  trouble. " 

.      **  You  have  had  a  long 

0  machi-do      satna,  \  time  to  wait ;"  or  '*  Excuse 

Honourable     tvaU^iong        Mr.    "1  me  for  keeping  you  waiting 

^so  long." 

O  kinodoku  sama.  J      ''I    am    sorry    for 

honourable   poison'of-the'SpirU  Mr.    1  your  sake. " 

iV.  B.    Regret  on  one's  own  account  is  expressed  by  the  word 
zannent  never  by  kinodoku. 

^  398.  Examples  such  as  these  introduce  us  to  the  use  of  o 
and  go  in  (so  to  speak)  an  objective  way,  which  at  first 
sounds  very  strange  to  European  ears,  tiius  : 

rj  ^  -     ««  •      ^       (      "It  is  cheap,  Sir,"  i.e., 

O         yasu  gozamasu.      3  ,  <  j  ^ave  the  honour  to  offer 


HonouroMy    cheap         is. 


it  to  you  cheap." 


^^         f      ,     V    z-       z^y     (      "I  have  been  sadly  re- 
(jtO        busaia   tiashimashita.  \^^^       \\ca\\     r  11*  &    uhn 

August   remissness  (I)Itave-done,  ]  ,/  °       -^ 

{you. 
Go        buret    moshi-agemashiia.  {      '*  I    was    very    rude 

Attffttst     rtideness       (D  said-lifted.       1  /q  yof^/* 

O         jama        iiashtmashtia.  f      *'  Excuse      me     for 

Honotirable   obstacle         {I)have-done.     |  having  interrupted^^?//." 

Al  a  first  hearing,  the  literal  import  of  the  individual 
words  may  cause  tlie  student  to  think  that  the  Japanese 
speaker  is  applying  honorifics  to  himself.  Far  from  any 
Japanese  mind  is  such  a  thought.  The  idea  underlying 
these  idioms  is  that  the  cheapness  of  my  goods,  and  even 
the  remissness,  the  rudeness,  the  interruption,  and  what 
not,  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  with  regard  to  you,  have 
a  sort  of  reflected  glory  cast  on  them  by  their  connection 
with  so  exalted  a  personage  as  yourself.     It  is  as  if  one 


should  say  "  1  have  hati  the  honour  to  be  remiss  in  calling;™ 
"  I  liatl  the  honour  to  be  rude  to  you,''  etc.     Moreover  such  I 
phrasea  about  remissness  in   calling,   about  rudeness,  etc.,  | 
are   for   the  most  part  mere  verbiage  corresponding  to  r 
actual  Jkcts. 

^  399-  The  phrase  o  saki,  "  honourably  first,"  is  employed  in 
two  contrary  ways.  It  sometimes  signifies  "  Please  do  yo«  go 
&tst"  {afiris  vous),  sometimes  "Kindly  excuse  me  forgoing 
first." 

TT  400.  Many  words  in  common  use  lake  o  without  any  I 
honorific  intent  vis-fl-vis  the  person  spoken  to.  especially  i 
the  mouths  of  women  and  of  the  lower  classes.  Thus  w 
daily  hear  such  expressions  as 


■  a  goblin." 
a  tray." 


"  tea. 


L  pimple. 


' '  money. 
,  person's 


boil." 

o  naka, 

side." 
otagai,  "mutually." 
0  ienki,  "  the  weather," 
0  /era,        "  a.      ISuddhisi 

temple." 

These    are    examples  of  (he    tendency    of  lionorifics    to  | 
become  meaningless.     Occasionally  honorifics  are  used  v 
a  point  of  satire,  to  convey  an  indirect  attack  under  co 
of  an  irreproachably  courteous  style  of  speech.     Thus,  not  J 
far  from  the  beginning  of  Chap.   11  of  the  "  Bolan-Doro" 
the  novelist  Encho  telU  11s  thu  Dr.   YKroamoto  Sbijo  wk; 


0  ioriiurai,  "a  funeral." 

0   Isakisama,    "the  moon"! 

(lit.   "Honourable  Mrs.  | 

Moon  I"). 
0  tsuri,  "  small  change." 
o     Isuyu,       "soup"      (lit  I 

"dew"). 
oyu,  "hot  water,"  "a  hot  | 

bath." 
0  zeit,  "the  small  trays  od] 

which   Japanese    food  is  I 

served ;"  etc.,  etc. 
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"an  honourable  chattei-bos  and  an  honourable  quack" 
(0  laiko-iska  no  o  s/ia6err)  \ — Compare  o  se/i,  "flattery;" 
0  letnba,  "a  hoyden." 

Tf  401.  Pedantic  speakers  someiimes  use  on,  the  Classical 
word  of  which  0  is  an  abbreviated  form.  Another  honorific 
current  in  ancient  limes  was  nii,  synonymous  with  0,  and 
still  retained  in  such  words  as  Mikado  (see  p.  35) ;  miya, 
lit,  "honourable  house,"  hence  "a  Shinto  temple,"  less 
often  "a  palace,"  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  sama, 
"  a  prince"  or  "  princess  "  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Japan.  , 
In  the  phrase  0  w/as^!,  "your  feet,"  the  two  honorifics  0  | 
and  mi  are  used  pleonastically. 

\  402.   In  order  to  make  verbs  polite,    the  plain  forms,  as  I 
given  in  the  verbal  paradigms  on  pp.  154 — 9,  are  replaced 
by  those  in  masii,  illustrated  on  p.  160.     These  are,  however, 
scarcely  honorific  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  1 
say  that  ihey  are  more  often   simply  marks  of  a  courteous 
style  than  of  any  special  respect  paid  to  the  person   ad- 
dressed.    For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
periphrasis  consisting  of  the   word  0,    "honourable,"  the 
indefinite  form  of  the  verb,  and  mujk  ("Isay")  if  the  first  I 
person  is  intended,  or  nasaru  (less  frequently  ninaru)  if  the  ( 
second  or  third  person  is  intended.     Nasaru  means  "  to 
deign,"  »('  fw/-«  means    "  lo  become."     Thus  lanomu,    "to 
ask,"  becomes  0  tanomimosu,  "I  ask,"  and  0  tanomi nasaru, 
or  o  lanoini  ni naru,  "  you  ask."     The  past  lanonda  becomes  I 
0  ianomi  mbsMia  and  o  ianomi  naslla,  etc.     The  polite  ter-  J 
mination  MiTsS  may  be  superadded,    thus:  0  loHomi  indshi- \ 
tnasii,  a  Ianomi  nasaimasii ;  0  ianomi  mbshimashlta,  o  ianomi \ 
nasaimashila.     The  periphrases   here  indicated  are 
addressing  equals  and  superiors.     They  need  not  indeed  | 
always  be  accorded  the  preference  over  the  simpler  form^  bu^ 
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they  should  be  scallered  about  pretly  freely.     The    morel 
exalted  the  rank  of  the  person  addressed,  the  moie  Frequently  I 
must  lliey  be  introduced. 
^403.   Another  way  of  makmg  a  verb  honorific  is  to  replace  I 
the   ordinary  conjugation  by    the  corresponding  potential  1 
forms,  it  sounding  more  polite  to  suggest  that  a  person  ^ 
is  iiila  tu  do  a  thing   than   bluntly  to  state  that  he  does  it. 
Thus     we    have    noborareru,    for    noSorie,     "to    go    u 
riaiu  narararu,  for  rtaiu   naru,    "to   die."     This   locution 
is  specially  affected  by  the  lower  classes  in  speaking  of  their 
betters  ;   but  in  some  few  cases  it  is   adopted   by  all  the 
world,  as  iraserareru  and  dserarerit  (usually  corrupted  to 
I'rassiaru  and  ossfiaru,  as  explained  in  the  N.   B.   near 
bottom  of  p.  Z51). 
If  404-   The  use  of  the  verb  ageru,  "  to  raise,"  construed  with  1 
the  gerund,   shows  that  something  is  being  done   by  that  \ 
lowly  person  myself  for  some  one  above  me.     The  us 
iladakw  shows  that  some  one  superior  to  me  is  condescending  I 
enough  to  do  something  for  me.      We  have  already  noticed  I 
thisincidentallyunder  the  heading  of  passive  verbs,  in  Tf  31a, 
pp.  203 — 4.     Here  are  a  few  additional  examples  : 

Kiite         agemasho.  (      "  I    will    go   and    ask 

Hotrino      tvlU-lifi-«p.  |  for  you. " 

Kiile  iktdakild  •.     ..i  lyisi,  you  would  be  J 

Sozjimasti.  \me^. 

i"  I  wish  you  would  beJM 
so    kind    as   to  show  i 


n-llte- 


O  isuiUa 

IlonoiaiilitB  opporlanllg 

viisele         iladakilo        ^oauj'wnsw.i  opportunity  of  letting  mel 
tB((MH-«»««M<H     «>•■     (see  it" 
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^  405.  There  are,  moreover,  several  constantly  recurring 
ideas,  for  which  separate  verbs  are  employed  according 
as  the  expression  is  meant  to  be  honorific  or  humble. 
The  chief  of  these  are  : 


PLAIN   VERB. 

aUy         '*  to  meet :" 
*'to  go ;" 


ikUy 


HONORIFIC 

0  at  nasaru, 

io  tde  nasaru^ 
\irassharUy 

{0  ide  nasarUy 
[irassharu^ 

to  say ;"         ossharu, 

kariruy  *'  to  borrow  ;"  0  hari  nasarUy 


vru  or 
orUf 


'*  to  be ; 


(< 


ty 


.>f 


kurUf 


tf 


' '  to  hear ; 
' '  to  come  ; 

mi'seru,  *'  to  show  ; 
suru,     **  to  do  ;" 


tt 


mtru,     *  *  to  see  ; 


ft 


0  kiki  nasarUf 

{0  ide  nasaru, 
[trassharu, 

goran  nasaru, 

0  niise  nasaru, 

{nasaru, 
\asodasu, 

{meshi-)agerUf 


taheruy  ''  to  eat ;" 

ukeru,    '*  to  receive  ;"  0  uke  nasaru, 

yarUy      '*  to  give;" 


HUMBLE. 

0  Vie  ni  kakaru. 

mairuy    agaru, 
makaru, 

iru,  oru, 

rndshi-ageru, 

haishaku  suru, 

ukeiamawaru, 

imairu,    agaru, 
\     makaru, 

haiken  suru, 

0  me  ni  kakeru, 

\suru. 

{iiadaku,    chbdai 
I     suru, 

iUadaku,    chbdai 
suru. 

\  ageru. 


ikudasaru, 
kureruy  (less  polite)  j  shinjo  suru, 

N.B,  The  sh'ghtly  irregular  verb  irassharu  (see  If  270,  p.  171), 
which  is  used  to  express  so  many  shades  of  meaning,  is  a  corruption 
of  iraserarerti,  the  potential  of  the  causative  of  iru,  "to  enter." 
Ossharu,  the  honorific  equivalent  of  iu,  "  to  say,"  is  a  corruption  of 
dserareriiy  the  potential  of  the  little-used  verb  dseru,  "  to  say.*' 

T[  406.   Of  course  the  honorific  verbs  can  only   be  employed 
in  speaking  to  or  of  others,  while  the  humble  verbs  are 


*  Or  <7  ide  ni  naru.    Similarly  in  the  instances  given  below.  ^ 
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applied  only  to  the  speaker  iiimself,  or  to  some  one  in- 
timately connected  witL  him,  for  instance,  his  own  child 
or  servant. 

The  following  are  a  fe^*  examples  of  their  use  : 

O  me     ni     kakeie     mo\ 


Honourable     eyes     in       p    ting  even, 

yd    gozaimasu  ka  ? 

good  is  ? 


o 


mise    nasaimasen  ka  P 


Honourably   show        deign^not       ? 

or     Miseie    kudasaimasen  ka  P 

Showing     condeaeend'not    9 


*'  May   I  show   it  to 
■you  r 


**  Please     won't     you 
"show  it  to  me  ?" 


Haiken 
Adoring  •'look 


ga      dekimasu    ka  P)      .<  M^y  i  look  at  it?" 
{nom.)      can  ^       ) 


Ko  iu  hanashi    wo  o  \ 

Such      story    (accus,)     honourably 

kiki  nasaimashUa  ka  ? 
hear   have-deigned    ? 

Mada    uketamawarmasen. 

SHU        (/)  have-not-heard. 


**  Have  you  heard  this 
.story  (or  this  piece  of 
news)  ?" 


So    osshaiie    kudasai. 

So       saying    condescend. 

Uso    wo    moshi-agemasen. 

liie    {accus.)  {I)say-lift-not-up, 


I     **No,  not  yet." 

I     *' Please  say  so." 

)      '*  I  am  not  deceiving 
)  you,  Sir." 


Doko    ye    irassharu  P  I     <<  Where  are  you  going?" 

'^VJiere     to     delgn-to-go  ?  * 


Gakkb    ye    mairimasu, 

Scliool     to  go. 


0 


)      **  I    am     going     to     the 
)  college. " 


daiji    ni      asobase.        1      '*  Mind  you  take  care 

Honourable    care     to    be-pteased-to-do.f  of   yoursclf." 

^  407.  The  treatment  of  the  imperative  mood  calls  for  special 
notice.  The  honorific  verbs  mentioned  in  ^  405  make  use 
of  their  imperatives,  thus  : 


HONOKIC  IMPERATIVES. 


asohaset 
goran  riasai! 
irasshait  or  irasskai- 


meshi-agare  / 
nasail 


"  be  pleased  to  do  I 
"deign  to  look  1" 


"deign  to  go  I"  (or 


rbe.) 


' '  condescend  to  give  I  " 
' '  deign  to  eat "  (o/-  drink) ! 
"deign  lo  do  I  " 
"deign  to  say  1 " 
tt  is  often  tamiliarly  abbreviated  to  o  ide ;  gsriai  I 


osshaimaslu  I 

N.  B.  Oidcna 
tasai  to  garaa. 
^  408.  But  except  occasionally  in  addressing  coolies  or  c 
own  servants,  and  in  the  naval  and  military  words  of  c 
mand,  the  imperative  mood  of  other  verbs  can  scarcely  be  J 
said  to  be  in  use  (conf.  1[  291,  p.  189).  Such  a  style  of  j 
address  would  sound  too  rude  and  abrupt.  The  following  j 
examples  will  serve  lo  illustrate  the  honorific  periphrases  k 
by  vnhich  the  imperative  is  habitually  replaced  : 

'  kai?  nasai\    lit     "honourably'  deign"  to  write*."  1 
||:"'^Jo    Ari/    kudiisai,  ,,     "honourably     condescend 


kaiie  kudasai,  , 


write, 
"writing  c 


I  descend." 


ii\o  mise  kudasai,  \     "please  show  me." 


N.  B.  Defining  the  difference  betwooi  nasai  and  kudasai  \ 
a  little  too  (renchantly,  we  might  say  that  the  former  is  essentially  3 
command,  thoagh  so  polite  as  to  have  its  imperative  force  di^^ised, 
wbereas  kudasai  is  a  request.  Therefore  iudasai  shoold  be  employed 
when  we  want  a  friend  to  do  somelhinK  for  us. — A  polite  imperative  very  , 
common  in  the  Written  Language  Is  obtained  by  means  of  the  verbTV 
lamaii,  "  to  ddgn,"  thus :  kaki-lamat,  mite-tamaf.  It  Is  nowadays'* 
chicSy  to  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  members  of  the  stndent  class. 
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Tf  409.  The  above  forms  are  those  generally  used  in  address* 
ing  equals  or  superiors.  In  speaking  to  the  latter,  the 
degree  of  politeness  may  be  increased  by  lengthening  the 
periphrasis,  thus:  0'  iai-i'  tiasJia'  kudasai'  ("honourably' 
condescend'  deigning'  to  write'"),  0  mtse  naslle  kudasai.  In 
addressing  inferiors  one  may  say  toye^r«("  writing  give"), 
mise/eiurei,  01  iaiie  0  kun  sasai' ("writing  honourably  giving 
deign"),  misele  0  kun  nasai,  and  similarly  with  all  other 
verbs.  (Kun  is  a  corruption  oi  hire,  the  indefinite  form  of 
hireru,  "to  give,"  of  which  fertf/ is  the  imperative  (see  p. 
171.)  These  latter  forms  are  those  to  be  preferred  in  speak- 
ing 10  one's  own  servants,  to  coolies,  and  lo  the  servants  at 
small  inns  and  tea-houses.  They  would  be  too  familiar  as 
a  mode  of  address  to  one's  friend's  servants,  or  to  the  servants 
at  a  first-class  hotel.  Such  must  always  be  treated  to  a  feir 
amount  of  the  lionorifics  illustrated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. The  same  remark  applies  A  fortiori  to  teachers, 
office- writers,  respectable  shop-keepers,  etc.  In  fact,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  proper  use  of  honorifics,  the  term 
"inferiors"  includes  few  but  coolies,  peasants,  and  the 
speaker's  own  children  and  servants.  Other  people  may,  a»— 
a  matter  of  facl,  be  his  social  inferiors;  but  politeness  forbidjM 
his  reminding  them  of  this  by  a  rude  mode  of  address.M 
Even  animals  are  often  treated  to  honorifics,  as  when  onjM 
says  to  a  dog  0  li/?/ instead  of  M/  "come  here  1 "  0  tacm^k 
instead  a( lale  I  "sit  up  !  "  But  this  is  semi-jocular.  ^ 

^410.   It  is  rather  common,   in  slipshod  talk  addressed  tsB 

inferiors,  lo  omit  the  honorific  imperative,  thus  :  ^ 

Cha    im         ireie.         \       "Make  (lit.  put  in)  some  tea.''H 

Tea     {Mais.)   j.irtMnff-Jn.  j  (fof  C^rt  wo  ir.-h'  a  kmt  nasai.)        ■ 

The  sentence  thus  appears  to  end  in  a  gerund;   but  thM 
ellipsis  must  al^n/a  be  mentally  sapplied.     Obsarvc  also  Am 
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phrase...^  ga  ii^    "it  will    be  good    lo.../'    "you   had 
better.../'  which   frequently  replaces  the  imperative,  thus  : 

Kb  shiia  ho     ga        iu         f      '/  You    had     better     do 

Thuis   did  side  (nom.)  (is)  good,  1  it  hke  this.'' 


iV.  B,  For  ^  conf.  p  144,  foot-note ;  for  the  past  sAtia  in  a  context 
where  the  present  would  Ijetter  suit  European  ideas,  see  ^  275,  pp, 
176-7. 

^411.  Dozo  and  do^a,  which  the  dictionaries  give  as  equiva- 
lents of  our  word  "please,"  are  comparatively  little  used. 
The  honorific  equivalents  of  the  imperative  amply  make 
good  their  absence.  Properly  speaking,  both  dozo  and  doka 
mean,  not  so  much  "please,"  as  "somehow  or  other,"  "if 
possible,"  "by  hook  or  by  crook,"  "managing  to  do  a 
thing,"  as  in  the  following  example  : 


Doka  wataJmshi  no\ 

8onietiow''Or'Oliher  I  of 

jiron  wo  hito  ga 
eontentton  (accus.)  people  {nom.) 
sansei     shiie    kurereha      it 

apptwnl  doing      if'ffive,    (ts)ffood, 
g^ 


"I  wish  it  could  be 
managed  so  that  others 
would  support  my  view 
^of  the  matter."  {Bui  1 
hardly  dare  hope  that 
they  will. ) 


Arigato,  *' thank  you,"  is  likewise  used  less  profusely 
than  its  European  equivalents.  It  must  never  be  employed 
to  mean  "no,  thank  you."  This  latter  phrase  finds  polite 
Japanese  counterparts  in  yoroshiu  gozaintasu,  "  it  is  all  right 
(without  it),"  2ind yoshmasho,  "I  think  I  will  desist." 

^412.  The  use  of  special  honorific  and  humble  words  is 
occasionally  exemplified  in  nouns  as  well  as  in  verbs.  Thus, 
whereas  the  general  term  for  "head"  is  alama,  the  polite 
one  is  0  isumuri.  But  the  honorific  tendency  cornes  into 
peculiar  prominence  in  the  case  of  nouns  indicative  of  the 
degrees  of  relationship,  of  which  we  give  the  chief : 
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HONORIFIC, 

IoloUsan, 
go  shimpu, 
go  rojin. 


"daughter," 
"younger  brother, 


go  shisfioku, 
go  shalei. 


\haha. 
I  ofuhuro. 


lyado,  uchi,  iaku, 
<allUt.="hoos«^'); 
J  or  dse  the  na  ait- 


vire,"J 


(lower  class) 
0  shimo,  (middle  class) 
1  saihm,  , , 

\okusama,*  (upper  class) 
N.  B.    The  hamble  words  for  "  hosband,"  vii 
generally  take  de  wn  instead  o£  the 


.  yaito,  uchi,  and  Iaku, 


niabtmil      at-fltr,     JOHtne/t     to  I     "My  hasband  is  absent,  having 

ifc/i',  ruiu  dc  gozaimasS.  f  gone  on  a  journey," 

futvintr-gone,    a^Kn£  la-  ) 

^  413.  The  words  olollsan  and  okkasmi  well  exemplify  ihe 
remark  made  on  p.  245,  lo  the  effect  that  Japanese  hono- 
rifics  do  not  replace  the  pronouns  of  other  languages, 
though  they  often  serve  a  somewliat  analogous  purpose. 
Being    honorific    words,    otollsan    and     okiasan     naturally 

*  O^uiama  is  also  used  in  the  closely  related  senseof "  a  lady,"  "  my 
lady."  The  term  comfs  from  ohi,  "interior,"  "recess;"  and  sai 
"Mr."  or  "Mrs."  (referring  to  the  retirement  in  which  Japanese  ladies 
formerly  spent  their  lives). 
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serve  lo  indicate  "your  father,"  "your  mother,"  when  /  am 
speaking  to ^vott.  But  if  I  am  addressing  my  own  parents, 
they  mean  respectively  "papa"  and  "mamma;"  for  it  is 
natural  for  a  dutiful  son  to  address  his  parents  politely.  It 
is  only  in  speaking  (j/"them  to  an  equal  or  superior  that  he 
will  be  led  to  substitute  the  liumble  expressions  ojtaji  and 
iaAa.  The  term  o  fukuro  is  slighdy  vulgar.  The  other 
words  in  the  column  marked  "Honorific"  are  used  only 
of  the  relatives  of  the  person  addressed,  those  in  the  column 
marked  "  Humble  "  only  of  the  first  and  third  persons. 

^  414.  Formal  speakers  occasionally  employ   humble  terms 
that  properly  belong  to  the  Written  Language  only.     Such 
are  ^«,    "stupid;"  hei,    "broken    down;"    si:lsu,    "awk- 
ward ;"  so,  "  rough,"  "  coarse  ;"  as  in 
gu-fu,  liL  "the  stupid  father,"  i.e. ,  "my  father." 
gu-sai,  lit  "  the  stupid  wife,"  i.e.,  "my  wife." 
hei-sha,  lit.  "  the  broken-down  company,"  i.e.,  "our  firm." 
seNaku,  lit.  "  the  awkward  house,"  i.e.,  "my  house." 
so-/ian,    lit.    "coarse  rice,"    i.e.,    "the  poor  fare  which 
alone  I  am  able  10  offer  you." 

Tf  415,  But  generally  speaking,  explicitly  depreciatory  nouns 
and  indeed  espUcilly  depreciatory  words  of  any  class  are 
rare.  Speakers  show  their  humility  chiefly  by  abstaining  from 
applying  iionorifics  to  themselves,  or  to  anybody  or  anything 
connected  with  themselves.  Thus,  whereas  0  hint,  lit. 
"  honourable  country,"  serves  to  designate  "your country," 
the  simple  word  turn  is  taken  to  mean  "my  country." 
Similarly  ihe  simpie  \cibs  ioman'masAi/a,  wakarimashUa,  etc., 
naturally  in  most  cases  denote  the  first  person,  and  signify 
respectively  "I  was  troubled,"  "I  understand"  (lit.  "have 
understood"),     whereas     Sazo     0     koviari    nasamaskilarH 
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signifies   "You  must  have  been  greatly  troubled;"  and  t 
wakari ni  tmrimashila  ka  ?  signifies  "  Do  you   understand  ?' 
^  416,  TherearenopoIilemodesofaddressexacllycorrespondJ 
ing  lo  our  "Sir"or  "Madam."     But  the  sLiident  who  hafl 
perused  this  chapter  wilh  care  will  be  able  to  judge  ho' 
their  absence  is  made  good  by  the  use  qF  verbal  and  oiheg 
honorifics.     Of  titles,  that  in  commonest  use  is  Sama,  ns  ir^ 
Kami Sama,  "a  Shinto  god  or  goddess." 
Shaha  Sama,  "Buddha  "  {/Ae  Biiddhi.,  Shaka  Muni). 
TetisAi  Snma,     "the  Mikado,"  lit.  Son  of  Heaven." 
In  speaking  of  ordinary  mortals,  Siimii  is  mostly  abbrcr 
viated  to  San,  which  then  corresponds  to  our  "Mr.,"  thus  ;  | 
Walanabe  San,  "Mr,  Wataiiabe." 
Kuski*  San,  "the  Minister"  (Plenipotenliaiy). 
N,  B.    Compare  such  French  ejipressions  as  Monsit^ur  If  Miiiistre. 
Sometimes  San  is  replaced  by  (he  Chinese  word  Kun,  1 
lit    "Prince;"  thus,    Wahniabe   Kun.     This  cspre«i( 
much  affected  by  the  young  men  of  the  present  daj     whose  J 
slang  is  apt  to  be  of  the  grandiloquent  order.     Members  ofi 


the  Diet  also  habitually  refer  to  each  other  as  so-and  i 
Tf  417.  There  arc  no  words   corresponding    to  our 
and  "Miss."     These  are  replaced  by  such  periphrt 
Walanabe  San  no    okiisama.)      ■■Mrs    Watanabe  " 

WatHHOba     lUr.    '«       ladi/,  I 

ojosan.      [      "Miss  Watanabe.- 


Kun. 

Mrs. " 


Waianaha  San 

IFataiuilK    IVr.    'a    jiounfi-li'du, 

Pan-ya  no  okamisan. 


N.  n.    Such 
•aeaning  "  Mr.  Walanabe,"  lias  c 


The  baker's 
(Insttad  of  maitisnittg  her  t\ 
s    Watattabe   San,   lliough    properly 
me,  qaltc  of  late  years,  to  lie  sometime? 


*  Kosid,  written  with  iHFTcrent  Cliinese  cbaractcrs,  also  mesns  "  Con- 
' '  Bat  he,  as  an  ancient  ^A^t,  vould  be  KosU  Savia.tyrAXSsM  San. 
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employed  to  signify  "  Mra. "  or  "  Misa  Watanalie  "  in  cases  where  no 
contnsion  of  persons  can  arise. 
^418.  Women's  personal  names  (corresponding  to  our 
Christian  names)  are  preceded  by  ihe  honorific  0,  and 
followed  by  the  title  San ;  but  the  San  is  omitted  in  familiar 
intercourse.  Such  names  are  mostly  borrowed  from  graceful 
natural  objects,  less  often  from  other  sources,  thus  ; 

0  ffana  Sa77,  (Honourable)  "  Blossom  "  (Miss). 

O  ffaru  San,  ,,  "Spring"  ,, 

0  Malsit  San,  ,,  "Pine-tree"      ,, 

O  SeiSan,  ,,  "Pure" 

0  Take  San,  „  "Bamboo  "       ,, 

0  Fone  San,  ,,  "Rice" 

Honorific  w  is,  however,  dropped  before  such  women's 
names  as  consist  of  more  than  two  syllables,  thus  Kiyashi 
{San).  Sonoe  (San),  not  O  Kiyoshi  (San),  0  Sonoe  (San)  ; 
neither  is  it  employed  before  surnames  or  men's  personal 
names  (for  these  see  p.  36).  Observe  thai  Japanese  usage 
puis  the  surname  first,  the  personal  name  last. 
Tf  419.  It  is  not  usual  in  Japan,  as  it  is  in  England,  to  drop 
the  title  of  "Mr."  between  friends.  To  do  so  would 
savour,  if  not  exactly  of  contempt,  at  least  of  that  cKcessive 
familiarity  by  which  contempt  is  said  to  be  bred.  Officials, 
however,  mostly  drop  the  "Mr."  in  addressing  their 
subordinates  when  on  duty.  This  is  on  account  of  ihe 
halo  which  surrounds  superiority  in  official  rank.  No 
Japanese  speaker  ever  applies  the  word  "Mr."  to  himself. 
If,  therefore,  a  friend's  servant  asks  what  name  he  is  to 
announce,  the  caller  must  give  his  name  simply  as  Smith, 
Brown,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Il  would  sound  conceited 
weie  he  to  speak  of  himself  as  Smilh  San  or  Brown  San. 
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Tf  420.  The  fundamental  rule  of  Japani 
tliat  qualifying  words '  precede  the  w 
Thus  the  adjective  or  genitive  precedes 
it  defines,    the  adverb  precedes   the  verb, 


construction    ; 
they    qualify. 

explanatory 


r>r  dependent  clauses  precede  the  principal  clause.  The 
object  likewise  precedes  the  verb.  The  predicative  verb  or 
adjective  of  each  clause  is  placed  at  the  end  of  that 
clause,  the  ptedicadve  verb  or  adjective  of  ihe  main  clause 
rounding  off  the  entire  sentence, 

vV,  B.    The  adverb,  instead  oE  immeiiiatcly  proceding  the  verb  which  j 
it  defines,  somclimes  heads  the  whole  clause. 
T[  4Z1.   Postpositions,  which  are  words  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  to  English  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  follow 
the  word  or  clause  to  which  they  belong.     This  seems,  aX 
first  sight,  an  infraction  of  (he  fundamental  rule  of  Japanese 
construction  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     But 
the  history  of  [he  language  shows  that  this  apparent  excep- 
tion is  really  an  exemplification  of  the  rule  itseif     Some  of  j 
the  postpositions  were  originally  verbs,  and  as  such  naturally   | 
follow  their  object,  e.g.  iore'  yori',  "than'  this',"  "  hence- 
forward," lit.  "  leaning  (^or/ being  from  the  verb  yoru,  "to 
lean")  on  this,"     Some  were  nouns,  e.g.  wa,   which  meant  | 
"thing,"'   "person,"  so  that_/a«e  Tva,  which    now  mei 
"as   for    the    ship"    or    simply     "the    ship,"     originally 
meant  "ship   thing,"     Famn  «o  ue,    "on  the  mountain," 
^ii^    "  ihe  top  (u)  side  {ie)  of  {no)    the  mounuin 
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{yama)."  In  such  cases  it  is,  historically  speaking,  the  noun 
which  qualifies  the  postposition,  not  the  postposition  the 
noun.  Other  postpositions  again  were  independent  excla- 
mations, each,  so  to  speak,  forming  a  clause  by  itself.  Such 
is  the  accusative  postposition  wo  (see  Tf  130,  p.  92).  Al- 
together, in  every  case  where  the  etymology  of  a  postposition 
is  traceable,  we  find  that  its  position  af/er  the  noun  con- 
stitutes no  exception  to  the  main  rule  of  construction  set 
forth  in  Tf  420. 

^422.  When  the  verbs  of  several  clauses  are  intended  to 
express  the  same  tense  or  mood,  it  is  only  the  last  of  these 
verbs  that  takes  the  suffix  by  which  such  tense  or  mood  is 
indicated.  The  previous  verbs  all  assume  the  gerundial  (or, 
in  the  higher  style,  the  indefinite)  form.  Adjectives  assume 
either  the  gerundial  or  the  indefinite  form.  Conf.  ^^  278 — 
283  and  ^  180. 

N,  B,    This  rule,  which  was  formerly  inviolable,  is  now  occasionally 
transgressed. 

^  423.  When  the  verb  has  a  subject,  this  usually  heads  the  sen- 
tence. But  most  verbs  are  subjectless,  and  express  rather  a 
coming'iO'be  with  reference  to  some  person  than  an  act  explicit- 
ly declared  to  be  performed  by  him.  In  the  absence  of  a 
subject,  the  word  on  which  it  is  desired  to  lay  most  stress 
IS  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  isolated 
by  means  of  the  particle  wa.  The  student  should  compare 
with  this  paragraph  what  has  been  said  olwa  in  pp.  85  ei 
seq,,  and  the  further  discussion  of  the  subjectlessness  of 
Japanese  verbs,  which  will  be  found  in  ^f^  427,  pp.  266 — 7. 

•f  424.  The  following  examples   will  serve    to   illustrate    the 
above  rules  : 

K>iroi  ham,  \      "  A  yellow  flower." 

Y^ioio-coloured         llower^  ' 


{ 
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Makka      na      kao. 

Quite-red  being     face. 

Kura     no  kagL 

Oodown  of  Jeey, 

Kirei    ni  soroite 

JPretlUtf        being-in-order 

orimasu, 

are, 

Mae     hara     yoku       shit- 

Before  from,       well       know- 

ieru        hilo. 

ing-atn  person. 

Ki       wo      Isukeie    kuda-\ 

Spirit{acctts.)     fixing        con- 

sau 

descend. 


I     ''A  very  red  face." 

I     **  The  key  of  the  godown. 


"They    are  all   nicely   ar- 
ranged." 


**A  person  whom  I  knew 
well  beforehand." 


"Please  take  care," 


"How  many  miles  may  it 
be  to  the  next  town  ?  " 


Kono    tsugi    no    shuku 

Sfnis        next      of   post-town 

made,     nan        ri        hodo 

till,  what    leagues     about 

arimasho  ? 

probably-is? 

Goku        goku         tsugb     \ 

JExtremelp  extrenieli/ convenience]       "It     is      extremely      incon- 

ga        warm.  fvenienL" 

(nam.)  is-bad.  j 


Tatso    ni        Nihon-go 

Greatly        J'apan-language 

yoku    tsujimasu, 

w^    communicates. 


"  He       speaks 
beautifully," 


Japanese 


Ilsu      made        matte 

When        till      luiving-waited 

mo,  yubin   ga    hUotsu    mo 

even,  post  {twm.)      one       even 

kimasen      kara,     makoto     ni 

com,€S-not     becattse,      truth        in 

shimpai  ni  narimasu, 
anxiety     to  {/)becom>€. 


"Wait  as  1  may,  no  letters 
^come,   so  that   I   am    getting 
quite  anxious." 


EXAMPLES  OF  COKST RUCTION. 


/uyu\ 


I       dekimasen, 

m.)  {Orlheomes-niit. 


ffo    indeed  I    having'rtJKiit       luaida 

WO     arau  kolo  mo      dekimasen 

(accut.)  wash     act  enen   forilixomea-u 

deshVa.        Chozu-haehi      no      mk 
ga         mam  de  kori-tsuiie 

{Hom.i       laiogellier  frrese-ttitkiHg 

shimaite,  do     sKle       mo 

hitrtng-finltked,     lima     dalmn     eten, 

shiyo        ga  arim'tsen     desh'Ua. 

doluff-iiHtif  (tiam.)     ia-nol  was. 

Sanna    koh      wo  usshai-' 

lo-aaif,         lotttoHielif  riaiitiH/iHirrled 

kita       man(o)  desii   iara,    doza 

have-cmiie    Oitiia     (il)i» 

ioUe         kudasai'. 

liOeiHff       toiulencend^ 

Ot  take  the  following  pioverb  : 


fto  makolo  to,  iamago  no 

'a       IrtOli    and,    cao  '■ 

areha  misol:a       ' 

■if  {t/icsc)arc,  taat-dau-of-Hw I 


jbadwiLh  the  thaw,   that  j 
it  is  impossible  to  walk." 

"No  indeed  I   when  I  j 
got  up,  I  couldn't  wash  j 
my     bands.     The  basin  f 
was  entirely  frozen  over, 
and   all    my    efforts 
-break    the   ice    were 
vain."      {More  Hi.,    " 
was  a  tact  (deshtia)  ihat 


wash  my 
hands . . ;  it  was  a  fact  that 
my  efforts  are  vain,"  etc.) 

"Please    do   not  feel 

any  such  delicacy  about 

it,  but  oblige  me  by  ac-   ■ 

cepting    it,    as    I    have  | 

taken     the     trouble     t 

(Said  la  eai  wlw  haitaL 


N.  B.    Accordinj;  to  tlic  old  Japanese  calendar 
real  "moons,"  not  by  artilicia]   "months,"   it   wodU   have  been    i 
miracle  for  tlic  moon  tu  come  out  on  tlie  list  nighl  of  the  month,  I.e. 
fl^he  sight  before  ui 


f6^^  StNTAX. 

Tf  415.  Now  Tor  a  slightly  more  formal  example,  specially  il 
trating  ihc  use  of  the  indefinite  form   in   correlated  chuKc 
It  is  taken  from  a  modern  Buddhist  sermon  : — 


C'ma         ni  mukatle       ' 

ITorac  fo  rtmfroiulno, 

"  A'o^o       vjo       Isukuscf" 

■'PBIal-pirlt/  {tica/i.)     eiOumiil  f 

diami  Tti     mukalle     "  Chugi 

aolf     to  eoitfl-oiMliai  "X-ogalfB 

urn    JsSiuse/"     ttado     to 

(aceui.)  uAmw '"    eUernw.  Ifuil 

itta  iokoro      ga,         dekiru 

aatd  place    aUAottf/h,  forO*conica 

koto      lie      wa      gozaimasai 

/mil  iHdred 

ga, —  hVu 


"Supposing  you  were  to  I 
leil  a  horse  to  practise  J 
filial  piciy,  or  a  wolf  to  | 
practise  loyally,  those  ] 

nals    would    not    be    able  I 
to   du    what   you    required  of  ] 


ther 


But 


the 


!?//«,     Mmi  ;, 

htttiff,    tvrit     i 

tsuikushij 

BtltimsllHff, 


tsQkushl, 

PtUil-ptety{accu.'.')  cjiitmatlim, 

kybdai      wa  naha 

Orctftrei)  a»-far,         liUereoarte 

yoku,        /iT/u         wa 

bdna-good,       apoiuea       aa-for, 

mutsumasblku,    huyit    ni 

bvttiff'tvfiinonUnta,     friends    to 

ant     shitashiku,     makoto 

a»-i>p,  heltmAiMmuU,    aineerUy 

WO      ntolle     nu^iw^t- 

{ataa.)    taking,     Imriiig-lnler- 

te        ioso,    haJimcU   shin 

lOUnir      (niteeif,       Jlratli/      inUli 

to    lulo     III     17^11  rt'/riasii. 


telligence  wherewith 
discern  right  from  wrong,  1 
good  from  evil ;  and 
can  only  then  first  be  s 
to  be  truly  man,  when 
practises  loyalty  towards  J 
his  master  and  filial  piety 
towards  Iiis  parent.^  when 
he  is  affectionate  towards  j 
his  brethren,  when  he  lives  | 
harmoniously  with 
wife,  when  he  is  amiable  1 
towards      his      friends,      and  | 
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Here  the  two  isukushi's,  yoku^  mulsumashtku,  and 
shUashtku — five  indefinite  forms — must  all  be  rendered  by 
the  gerund,  because  majiwaite  the  verb  of  the  next  clause, 
with  which  they  are  all  correlated,  is  a  gerund. 

T[  426.  Next  we  give  another  passage  from  the  same  sermon, 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  gerund  in  correlated  clauses,  and 
also,  in  one  instance  {sukunaku\  that  of  the  indefinite  form. 
Sukunaku  is  rendered  by  the  present  '*  are  few,"  because  the 
verb  omoimasu  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  in  the  present 
tense  : — 
Kono    goto  ni  itarimashite, 

Thia       period  at    havlttg'ai'rlved, 

Bukkyb  to         mosu 

thai    {ihey)aay 
katbjimmin 


Btiddiiism 


was 


tada 


mono 

thing 

no 


a9-for,    merely       lowdass-people     'a 

shinzuru  iokoro    to        natte, 

InMeving     place    that     Jiavinff-becoine, 

chuid  ijb  de    ma 

middle-elaas    thence-tipwarda  in  (Ma- for, 

sono      dbri       wo       wakimaeieru 

Ua       reaaon    (accus.)     diaceming-are 

hiio     ga      sukunaku;    shumon 

p€raona{ttom.)       are-few ;  reHigion 

to         iehay  sbshiki      no  ioki 

th€U   if-one-aaya,  funered-rlte    'a    time 

bakari     ni     mochiiru     koio      no 

only  in        employ        thing      'a 

yb        ni    omoimasu. 

mMnn^er    in     {they)  think. 

Again  take  the  following  : 
Htlo  ka    io         omoeba, 

I*er8on  ?     tluit  if-onc'thinJea, 

Kito  de  mo  naku  ;  yurei  ka 

peraon     alao     ia-not;    glioat    ^ 


*'At  tlie  present  day 
Buddhism  has  sunk  into 
being  the  belief  of  the 
lower  classes  only.  Few 
persons  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  under- 
stand its  raison  d'etre, 
most  of  tlTem  fancying 
that  religion  is  a  thing 
which  comes  into  play 
only  at  funeral  services." 


**One    might     have     taken 

them    for  human   beings ;  but 

they  were  not  human  beings. 

to        amoeba,       yirei    ^^[  Or  else  one  might  have  taken 

ghoat  them   for   ghosts  ;   but   neither 

were  they  ghosts.  '* 


tlwit    if'One'^thinlis, 

mo    nai, 

alao     ia-not. 


:  correlation  of  sentences  by  I 
.lid   u(  the  gerund,  see  pp. 
nd  extracts  in  llie  Practical 


Here  the  indefinite  form  «a*K  has  exactly  the  same  sense 
an  the  final  nai  ;  bnt  it  is  preferred  to  nai  in  tlie  (irst  instance,.] 
because  it  merely  ends  a  clause  and  does  not  complete  a  I 
sentence. 

For  further  examples  of  the 
means  of  the  indefinite  form 
178 — 181,  and  also  the  stories 
Part  p<issm. 

^  427.  Ofallllie  peculiarities   of  Japanese  syntax,  the  most 
puzzling  to  the  foreign  student  is  the  already  mentioned 
fact  that  most  sentences  are  subjectless.     It   is    not    ihat 
ihe  subject  is    dropped  but  still   "  understood,"  as  so  fre-  , 
quently  happens  in  Latin,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all  I 
in  the  mind   of  the  Japanese  speaker.     The    best   way  ofl 
getting  behind  this  difficulty   is    to    consider    the    case  ot.f 
passive  constructions  in   our  own  language.     We  may  say, 
for   instance,     "  A  house   in  European    style    has  recently  I 
been  built  next  door  to  mine."     Now  by  wljom  has  it  been  f 
built?     The  sentence  gives  no  information  on  this  point. 
The  action  is  aliirraed,    bnt  no  mention  is  made  of  any  | 
agent.     In  Japanese  it  is  just  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
that  tlie  verb   used  is  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  one, 
English  people  say  "  A  house  has  been  built  (^ /").     The  J 
Japanese  say  "  (/)  has  built  a  house."     In  strict  reason  the  J 
two  assertions  are  identical  ;  for  it  is  only   the  grammatical  I 
clothing  of  the  thought,  not   the  thought  itself,  that 
Thus  the  example  in  question,    translated   into   Japanese, 
would  run  as  follows  ; 

KonaiiLi     imlak&shi    no     ionari    ni  seiyo-ziikuri 

BtmOHf/  I  of  nej^door    in,    Eitrotieti 


I   AtNRK   iaeaa.)   hru-UiUt. 
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I.e.,  "Next  door  to  me,  recently  {some  one)  has  built 
a  European  house." 

Again,  take  such  an  instance  as  "I  think  Til  send  tliese 
boots  to  be  mended."  We  do  not  in  English  explicitly 
state  who  is  to  do  the  mending.  In  Japanese  the  sentence 
will  run  thus  : 

UTono  kutsu    wo    naoshi  ni     yarimasho. 

Theae   hoots   {accus.)    mend   to   tviU-prcbablyaend. 

Here  the  verb  naoshi^  **  mend,"  is  active,  but  as  usual 
subjectless,  so  that  the  wording  is,  as  literally  as  may  be  : — 
**Iam  going  to  send  the  boots  {/or  some  one)  to  mend." 
The  \Qxh yarimasho  is  subjectless  too;  but  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  with  regard  to  it.  For  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  trouble  himself  about  any  boots  but 
his  own .?  The  pronoun**!"  is  so  obviously  the  one  to 
be  supplied  that  its  omission  can  cause  no  ambiguity. 
One  specially  complicated  class  of  instances,  in  which  two 
different  pronouns  must  be  supplied  in  the  same  clause, 
has  been  already  treated  of  from  other  points  of  view  in 
Tf  312  and  ^  404.  Let  us  again  take  up  the  last  example 
of  ^  404,  omitting  the  first  unessential  words.  We  thus 
get  Miseie^  iiadakii^  gozaimasv^y  lit  *  *  to-be^  wishing- to- 
receive^  showingV'  but  employed  to  signify  **  /-am  wishing- 
to-receive  your  showing,"  in  other  words,  **I  wish  you 
would  show  me."  The  Japanese  go  the  length  of  omitting 
personal  pronouns  in  almost  all  cases.  The  perpetual 
iteration  of  **  I"  and  **  me,"  *' you,"  **your,"  *'he,"  etc., 
which  characterises  the  languages  of  the  West,  would  seem 
to  them  no  less  tiresome  than  superfluous  and  absurd.  The 
student  is  referred  to  almost  every  page  of  this  Handbook, 
and  more  particularly  to  every  page  of  the  Practical  Part, 
for  examples  of  the  omission  of  personal  proneuns  and  of 


ihe  general  subjecllessness  of  verbs,      lie  sliould  also  refer 
10  1  7i  and  to  ^Tf  I2Z— 1Z5,   in   which  latter  the  difficult 
particle  wa,  whkli  has  a  bearing  on  this  point,  is  treated  of. 
K  428.  The  relative  order  of  the  direct  and   indirect  objeclsl 
of  the  verb  depends  on  circumstances.     Whichever  of  the] 


Tn  English  thefl 
d  "  the"  for  thea 
'  fur  the  less  important  of  ihel 

Isutatmsu 


two  it  is  desired  to  enipha; 
same  end  is  often  attained  by  u 
more  impiortanl,    and  "  some  " 
two  objects.     Thus, 

m-i    m    kane      7< 

I'rvson  (o    mmieu  (txc. 

means  ' '  To  give  the  person  some  money. " 

Kam:     wo     hlio     ai    isiikatmsu 

means  "  To  give  the  money  to  somebody," 

^  429.   Though,  properly  si)eaking,    every  sentence  ought  lai 

terminate  in  a  verb  (or  adjective  used  as  a  verb),    the  frnati 

verb  is  often  omitted  for  brevity's  sake,    when  there  can  bffl 

no  ambiguity  in  the  meaning,  especially  in  short  idiomatici| 


for 
Kore     ik  skumii  [desk). 

Thia       Jiy,       pi.rf  ia. 


"This  is  the  lasL" 

(  The  full  form  is  Ific  politer.) 


Chollo  baiken         {ivi)  \ 

A-UHle    refpeclfut-alantei,-i.ii>i.)[       "  Please  j Hi 

negaimasii). 
(/)  tw. 

Waliil^islii  \ittsei  {ilashinuisYijA      "I    beg    to 

»■*<■»  «Mi7-»»    jpcr  ,.i„u      '<.[     "When    duo 
I  t-KMfWKJw)  J  fullice?' 
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Makoio        ni         shtbaraku" 

TnUh  in,  same-Hme 

(         0        me  ni  kakarimasen 

honourcMe    eyes  on,    (/)  hanafnot 

deshtla), 

U-haa^been,  / 

Taisb    ni    kirei    desu      to  \ 

'hat\ 


**  Really  it  is  quite  a  time 

since  we  last  met." 

(  This  is  a  set  phrase  in  constant 
use.) 


Gre€aiy      pretty     ia       that  I      '  *  It  is  said  to  be  extremely 
(Jitio      ga    iimasu.)  [pretty." 

people     {nom.)    aay.  ) 

This  omission  of  final  verbs,  though  the  commonest 
form  of  ellipsis,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  fondness  of  the 
Japanese  for  long  and  highly  complex  sentences  (conf.  ^ 
442)  often  lands  them  in  the  predicament  of  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  finish.  The  speaker  then  perforce  breaks 
oflf  either  with  a  gerund  (conf.  ^  4 10),  or  the  postposition  ga 
(conf.  ^  287,  p.  186),  or  a  concessive  form,  somewhat  as  if 
one  should  end  by  ''and. ."  01  **but.  .,'*  through  absence 
of  further  definitely  expressible  deas.  Thus  we  get  such 
sentences  as 

le ;    so    hakari   mo   gozaimasen  keredomo . . , 

Nos      ao       ovdy      even  ia-not         although, 

meaning  "That  is  not  the  only  reason."  There  is  some 
other  reason  behind  ;  but  the  speaker  either  does  not  care  to 
explain  it,  or  does  not  exactly  know  how  best  to  set  to  work 
to  do  so. 

T[  430.  As  in  the  case  of  verbs  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  cor- 
related verbs  takes  the  suffix  denoting  the  tense  or  mood 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  so  also  in  the  case  of  nouns 
it  is  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  nouns  that  takes  the  postposition 
common  to  all.     Thus  : 

Yokohama^,  Kob^,  Naga-  \  * '  The  ports*  of ^  Yokoha- 
sah^  nado^  no^  minaio*,  ]  ma,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  etc*." 


N.  8.    The  won)  "  etc."  miElil  be  dropped  from  Ihc  Englisli  t 
ion,  as  naifff  is  orten  ^bsolntely  racaninglcss. 


0  cha    lo    kivashi\ 

nmuniriMe       lea  and    aatns   I      *'  Bring  tea  and  cakes." 
liw  moiie  koi.    T 

Mo  (with  any  other  postposition  which  may  precede  it)  is, 
however,  suffixed  to  every  noun  of  a  set,  thus  :— 

Ryukyu  ni  mo.    Chosen    ni  mo.\       "Both  in  Luclm  nnd 

£HC7»fi      in    alsoi     Ktn-c<i     in  nlao,  )  lU  Korca. 

^  431.  Inversion  of  the  regular  order  of  words  is  rare.  It 
occurs  for  the  most  part  only  when  a  word  or  clause  which 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence, has  been  forgotten,  and  is  therefore  perforce  brought 
in  at  the  end.  From  such  forgetfulness  result  phrases  like 
the  following,  which  not  infrequently  occur  in  conversation  : 
Sono         okamisan,  jishin       .  lo         kha,         mas- 

Tlml     mnrrlal-iromnn,       Fnrihfpmlii-    thi<t      if-ont^-aau,  jMrfeellw 


thus 


reru     to       liecoma,—bet>iff-frlgliienrll. 

It  should,  properly  speaking,  rut 


Sono  okamisan,*  jishin 
lo  ieba,  kowagalle. 


;.  (so-and-so)  is  so 
frightened  of  earthquakes,  that 
she  turns  green  at  the  bare  men- 
lion  of  ihem. " 


Again : 

Nakii-naka  hi  nartdo 
PoalUvay !  Jlre  xMcMro 
goran         no  tori 


ni         atalcha        irarcpiascn,- 
rfcsE  knra. 


INVKRSION,    NEGATIVES, 

This  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  be 


Goran  no  liin,  isogi  > 
yii  drsti  hara,  naha-nai 
hi  nando  ni  alaicha  irar 


I  am,    as  you    see,    far   loo  J 
busy   to    be    able   to  sit  quiet, 
warming  my  hands  at  the  fire." 


In  familiar  conversation,    occasional  inversion,    such  as  A 
is  here  instanced,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  add  liveliness  ] 
and  variety  to  the  expressinn.     But  it  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered appropiinle  in  a  set  speech.    In  Japan  as  elsewhere, 
however,  usage  sanctions  a  few  special  locutions  which  seem 
to  run  counter  to  the  general  rules  of  the  language,    for 
instance,    the  placing  of  the  adverb  a/ler  its  verb  in  phrases   . 
like  Ima  ii'la  bakari,  which  is  more  idiomatic  than  Ima  bakari  ' 
iila,  "He  has  just  come." 

Tf  433.   Negatives  destroy  each  other,  as  in  English,  thus  : 

,,  ,  ,  .     ■)      "It  is  not  a  fact  that  tiiere 

oi-in        fnct  ns-for,  ia-noi.  \^^^^>'  q,  "There  are  some." 


Kii  shinakereha  nan'masen.]  ^^^. 
IThw    If-^o-net,      /■-not.  1  ■ 

M  B,    Sucli    niulualiy    ticilructive  ncEalivea  ore  very  frequently 
iiseil,  the  practice  liavlng  been  apparently  liorrowcd  from  tlie  Chinese. 

Occasionally  the  Japanese  employ  a  negative  «'here  we 
should  employ  a  positive  construction,  for  instance  in 
such  phrases  as  Ano  hlio  no  ko'iatuiac,  lit.  "Before  that 
.  person's  not  coming,"  but  signifying  simply  "  Before  he 
comes"  (or  came),  The  train  of  thought  here  seems  to  be 
that,  before  a  man  comes,  he  of  course  cannot  have  come 
yet,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 
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IF  433-  Japanese  has  no  negative  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  con- 
junctions, such  as  the  English  words  *'  nobody,"  '*  nothing," 
**none,"  **  never,"  ''nowhere,"  "  neither. ..  nor,"  etc. 
Their  absence  is  supplied  by  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb 
or  adjective,  combined  with  positive  pronouns  and  other 
positive  words.  Thus,  for  the  English  *'  I  know  nothing," 
a  Japanese  will  say  Na{n)ni^  md*  shiranaP,  "  (I)  know-not' 
anything'**," — more  literally  (so  far  as  the  grammatical 
expression  is  concerned),  "  I  ignore  everything."  For 
•*  There  are  none  to  be  had  anywhere,"  he  will  say  Dokci^ 
ni^  mo^  gozamasen*'^  "  Everywhere'-*'^  {piore  liL  even'  in* 
where')  are-non-existent*.  The  following  examples  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  various  kinds  of 
English  negative  and  quasi-negative  assertions,  and  other 
kindred  idioms,  are  expressed  in  Japanese  : — 

Dare  mo  shiranau     (familiar)  \ 

Everybody   hnows-nct,      {i.e.  ignores)  I  *  *  Nobody 

Donata  mo    go      zonji        ga       nai.     {polite')     f     knows." 

Xhferjfiiody    fnuguat  knowledge  {nom.)  ia-not.  I 


'«.      1 


"There       are       some 
Shiranai  hito    mo  gozamasu.  I  persons  who   know   not," 

Ignore  persona  also  are,  \ue,,   "Every  body  doesn't 

Iknow." 
SMru    mto    mo  gozamasu.      \      <<  Some  people  know." 

"Know  peravns  aHao    {ihere)are,       ) 

Shiru    Into    mo         areba,  \ 

Know  peraons  dl30wh€re€i^''tiwre)-are,l      "Some  people  knOW, 

shiranai   htto    mo    gozaimasu,  |and  some  don't." 

ignore  peraona  aHao     {ihere)aTe,  J 

Shiiteru       Into      wa    sukuno\      ,,rr..  r  i_ 

^       .  J,      J,        \      "There    are    few    who 

iLnotrlfifjr-are  peraona  as'for,  few      I , 


gozaimasu,  1, „ 


know;"  or   "Few  people 
now. 


are.  ) 

Mattahi    zonjimasen.  1      »  i  don't  know  at  all." 

ConuaHeMiy      knownot,  ) 
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Kuwashiku      wa  zonjimasen.    \      "  I  don't  quite  know. " 

Minutely       as-for,    lenow-nct,      ) 

Mattaku    iswni  ga       nau        |     *' He  has  not  committed 
Completely  critne  {fiom.)  isfiot.      I  the  Smallest  Crime/' 

Ano     Mio      wa,     ichi-do   mo  \ 

That   person  as- for,  one-tifne  even  {       ''He     has     never     OnCC 

h'/a  koto    ga    gozainiasen.  (come." 

came  act    {nom^       is-not.  J 


Konai     ioki  7?io  gozat'masu, 

Comes-not  time  also  is. 


' '  There  are  times  when 
he  doesn't  come,"  ie,, 
/'He  doesn't  always  come." 

Kuru  ioki   mo         areha,         \ 

Comes  time    also  whereas-tltere-ds,  I        ' '  Sometimes  he    COmeS, 

konai    toki    mo    gozaimasu.       [and  sometimes  he  doesn't." 

cotnes-not  time  also  is,  j 


Kuru  koto  wa   sukuuo  gozaimasu.  |      ti  jj^  rarely  comes. 

Comes    act  as-for,     few  are.  ) 


it 


Konai    koio  wo.  gozaimasen. 

Comes-not  act  as-for,     is-not. 


' '  There  is  no  such  thing 
as   his    not    coming,"   i.e, 
/'He  does  come." 


Sukosht  mo    konaku     narimashiia,  i      ''He  has  quite  left 

A.-littte    even  coming-not  lias-hecome.  ioff  COming," 

Are    kara     ijirimasen.  f      "I  have  never  touched 

Thai      from    {/)m€ddle-not.  Ut  since  then." 


Doko  ye  mo  ikimasen.  j      "I  don't  go  anywhere, 

Everywhere       go-not.  \or  "  I  gO  nOwhere. 

Sappari    wakarimasen. 

Quite        {/)undersfand-not. 

Sukoshi    mo     ivakarimasen, 

JL-little      even    understand-not. 


"  I  don't  understand  it 
fat  all." 


Foku  wakarimasen,  f      "I   don't  quite   under- 

Wai    understand-not.  ^ Stand  it." 

Foku     wa     wakarimasen,  f      "I   don't    quite    under- 

WfM    as-for,    trnderstand'-not,  ^ Stand  it." 


^H<^                                                     SVnTAX. 

^^ 

^H            Mina  miemasen. 

1     "1    can't    see    any    of  ^^^| 

^H                  An       appem-nol. 

^^H 

^Bi           ^uw    Tvn     miemasen. 

1      "  I  can't  see  them  all.  '       ^^| 

^1              A'.  ^.    Observe  the  radical  didereiice  of  significatioii  cl&cted  by  tli        ^^^ 

^B           limitmg  power  o£  wa  in  such  inalancc? 

as  the                                                 ^^M 

^1             yoH/o    kikimasen. 

1      "  1  have  lieard  nothing;.        ^^H 

^1            .■lm«ri    InkiitMsm. 

(     "I     have     not     heard     ^^| 

H 

^H            Hetoadu    luii      kurai  desit. 

"There  is  bardly  any;"  ^^^H 
or  ••  There  is  little  if  any  ;"  ^^H 
more  W.  "It  is  almost  to  ^^H 
the    pitch    of  there    being     ^^H 

^1 

^^^ 

^H               ZTuM     2«''»n  luliri,  bmOiera    are 

^H         ^ura,     shiranai     lo     in     wahe 

1  "It  is  impossible  that  ^^H 
[he    shouldn't  know  about  ^^^H 

fit,  seeing  he  is  the  fellow's  ^^H 
brother."                                  ^H 

^M                               aoei-nol. 

^^H 

^B  Tf  434.  The  difficulty  of  using  negative  constructions  correctly   ^^H 

^H       will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  learner  clearly  grasps  the  fact   ^^m 

^M         that  in  Japanese  llie  negative  am 

A  the  verb  are  not  conceived               " 

^M         of  as  two  separate  ideas,  as  is  m( 

asily  the  case  in  European 

^^        languages,    but  as  a  single  idea.     Even  in  European  Ian-     ^^J 

^H       guages,  however,  there  is  no  lacli 

L  of  parallels  to  this  Japanese    ^^^| 

^^      idiom.     Thus  "  to  disapprove," 

for  "  not  lo  approve ;""  to    ^^H 

^B       disregard,"  for  ■' not  lo   regard 

"impossible,"  for  "not   ^^^H 

B        possible,"  etc.,  etc. 

^^1 

H              JV.  a.    Cuatom  limits  tbe  use  of  Ihe  word  sniunai  (vulg.  sukniai),     ^^B 

xd  iiv  two  or  three  oi  the    ^^H 

^H         examples  in  the  pier^ 

~ 'nil;  render  the  plirase    ^^^^| 

■  ^     ■•Frapeopfcl. 

"^  politely  jiJ>(unJ    ^^H 
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wa  shitteru.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  kindred  adjective  oi. 


"  many."     The  sole  case  in  which  the  words  sYikunai  and  dl  can  be  used 
attributively  is  in  relative  clauses,  for  instance : 


Nandemo,  shina  no    %ukunai\ 

Auf/thin^-tvhcaever,         article  's     scarce 
toki       7va,         ne      ga      iako      gozaimasu. 
time    as- for,   price  (fiom.]dear  is. 


"  Every  kind  of  article 
•is   expensive   when   it  is 


scarce. 


Ayd      itifi,       kisha      fii     nori-te     ga  \ 
To-day  as-forf  train     in,       riders  {nom.)  I      "  There    was   a    great 
oi  kara,  yohodo  konzatsu   (bustle  at  the  train  to-day, 

many       bectmse,       plentifiMy        confusion  (because  there  were  such 
shimashita.  a  lot  of  travellers." 

did.  J 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  as  toki  means  "  when,"  and  kara 
means  "  because,"  the  construction  is  not  an  attributive  one  even 
here.  It  is  so,  however,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  toki  being  even 
now  apprehended  as  a  noun  signifying  "  time,"  and  kara  also  having 
almost  certainly  been  a  noun  in  the  archaic  period  of  the  language. 

^  435.  In  Japanese  almost  all  quotation,  whether  of  the  words 
of  others  or  of  the  speaker's  own  thoughts,  is  direct.  The 
manifold  shiftings  of  person,  mood,  and  tense,  which  are 
brought  about  in  European  languages  by  the  use  of  indirect 
quotation,  are  consequently  unknown.  Thus  a  Japanese, 
when  mentioning  the  plans  of  an  absent  friend,  does  not 
say  *' He  said  he  would  be  back  by  Sunday;"  but  he 
repeats  his  friends  exact  words,  and  says  :  ^'  He  said  that : 
^I  shall  be  back  by  Sunday.'"  In  Japanese  the  phrase 
would  run  as  follows  : 

"^^ Nick^  made        kaeru"        io  iimashiia. 

**thimaay   Ha,    {I)wiU-Te«wm,"     that  {he)  said. 

N.  B.    The  word  to^  "that,"  cannot  be  omitted  in  such  contexts. 
Compare  also  to^  \  117,  p.  82. 

■  One  alteration  does,  however,  commonly  occur  in  quota- 
lions, — an  alteration  affecting  the  honorifics.  For  instance, 
jou  say  to  me  0*  id^  nasaPy  lit.     ''Deign*   honourable^ 


exit',"  i.e.,  "Please  come."  Now,  if  I  am  repeating  this 
remark  of  yours  lo  a  third  person,  my  modesty  naturally 
prevents  me  from  applying  honorifics  to  myself,  even  within 
quotation  marks.  I  therefore  express  the  idea  "  He  asked 
me  to  come"  thus  : 

Walakttshi  ni  "  Koif  lo  iimasKUa,  or  Walakbshi  ni  kuru  yo  . 
ni  iimashita  (conf.  next  \),  employing  the  corresponding 
non-honorific  verb  huru,  "  to  come,"  in  lieu  of  the  honorific 
0  idt  nasaru.  So  persistently  inherent  in  the  Japanese  habit 
of  speech  is  the  tendency  to  give  honour  to  nlhers,  and  to 
abase  self. 


1  436.  The  sole 

kind 

of 

ndire 

ct  quotation  ever 

employ 

d   by 

the  Japanese 

is  a 

locution 

with  the  present  tense  a 

d  the 

words  >"'  n?. 

iL   ' 

in' 

hem 

anner',"  thus  i 

Kitlu         ktiru 

> 

ni 

lo            "Go 

nd     lelt 

him 

rmnr^a     ™ 

""«.     to  be  sure 

to  come 

sb         iile 

^0/. 

(Said    to 

a,,    iHfl, 

'or   in 

so    hoHna-sala 

™n- 

speaking  of 

■meilier  tn/cricr.^ 

Kuru      yf, 

ni 

lo 

ilia 

. 

Iha 

(/> 

M        "1   told    h 

ni    to    c 

ga^ —     fiiuku 

do 

di 

slitle  (but   he  said 

it    was 

abso- 

Uumalh-oppoaUe 

at. 

ho. 

(tofiw  fhiiely    impos 

ibie    for 

him 

ma     korarcTuu 

lo 

iim 

su. 

to  do  so," 

V.  A     7'e  may  be  omilteil  after  ydui. — Notice  the  word  wwA' 
I    tlie  lost  ex.impk',  nnd  coneult  p.  4S,  tine  6,  for  it. 

The   phraseology  of  llie   above   examples   is  not  polin 
'  Tliat  oftlie  next  is  extremely  so  : 

Daiii  ni      nosaru       yii 


isshntli 
•tna-ia-iui, 


/iudit- 


"Plea 
■tell  him 


I  be  & 


kind  a 


take  great  care  ot 
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Somewhat  similar  in   character  to  the  above   are   such 
phrases  as 

Fosaso  ni  omoimasu.    )       "  1   think  it  looks  as  if  it 


'masu,    I 

kitik.         I  w 


Good-appearance  in  (7)  thitik.        |  WOuld  do." 

^  437.  Notwithstanding  the  example  given  at  ^he  beginning  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  {Kt//o  kuru  yd  niio  so  itte  koi),  the 
Japanese  generally  avoid  such  phrases  containing  one 
command  within  another.  Thus,  rather  than  say  *'Tell  O 
Haru  to  come  here,"  they  will  mostly  prefer  the  simpler 
expression   ''Call  O  Haru,"  viz. 

O  Haru    wo        yonde  koi! 

O-Hnrti  {accus.)  havinff-caUed    cornel 

or  more  politely 

0  Haru    wo      yonde    kudasai! 

O-Haru    {(iccus.)  caUinff   condescend! 

Rather  than  say  "Tell  Jiro  to  get  the  jinriJnsha  ready  for 
me  at  twelve  o'clock,''  they  will  use  the  causative  and  say : 

Ju^ni-ji       ni    deru      kara^      jFiro    ni      kuruma    no    shi- 

Twelv&^c^ch    €U,    go-otU    because,     J'irJ      to,      JhtrUciaha   '»     pre- 

iaku         zvo  sashiie  oku        ga         ii, 

par€Uion9    (accus.)  having-caitsed-to-do     to-plaee     {nom.)  is-good. 

I.e.,  as  literally  as  may  be,  **  As  I  am  going  out  at  twelve 
o'clock,  it  will  be  well  to  cause  Jiro  to  make  preparations 
for  ihe finrik^ka." — Similarly,  "Tell  him  to  wait"  becomes 
**  Cause  him  lo  wait,"  MatasMte  kudasai. 

In  still  more  complicated  cases,  the  difficulty  is  often 
turned  by  omitting  one  whole  clause.  Thus,  where  an 
English  servant  would  say  ''My  master  told  me  to  tell 
you.  Sir,  thai  he  particularly  wishes  lo  see  you,"  a  Japanese 
servant  will  more  briefly  say  "My  master  said  that  he  par- 
ticularly wishes  to  see  you."  In  Japanese  the  sentence 
would  run  thus : 
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Shujin      ga  zehi  0  ai-moshttai        to 

Master       {nom.)     paaitively    honourably  "(/)  wish-to'tneet"    that 
mbshimashita, 
said. 

N.  B.  Do  not  misinterpret  the  word  mdsJiitai  as  signifying  "  wants 
to  say."  O  ai-moshttai  is  simply  a  very  polite  equivalent  for  aitai,  the 
desiderative  adjective  of  ^w,  **  to  meet."  See  ^f  402,  p.  249. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  constructions  with  quota- 
tions are  often  pleonastic,  some  such  formula  as  "he  said" 
being  used  both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted,  instead 
of  once  only,  as  is  the  case  in  English.  The  following 
example,  taken  from  Dr.  Kato's  lecture  given  later  on  in 
this  volume,  will  show  what  we  mean  ; 


' '  The  German  phi- 
losopher Schopenhauer 
has  said  :  '  Religion  is 
)  like  a  firefly.  It  can 
shine  only  in  dark 
places'  [is  what  he 
said]." 


Doitsu  no  teisugakusha  Schopeti^ 

Germany  's     phUosophei*        Schopen- 

hauer    to     iu     hito    no  iuta  kotoba 

hauer     that  say   person  's  said  words 

ni,    *  *  Shukyb       wa     hotaru  no 

in,     *' Religion     indeed  firefly      's 

yd         na         mono.  Kurai 

fashion    being     thing  {is).  Dark 

tokoro  de  nakereba^  hikaru  koto  ga 

place  if-is-not,     shine     act  {nom.) 

dekinaV*  to      moshimashita, 

forthcovnes-^xot"    tliat        {he)  said. 

^  438.  Interrogation  is  not  denoted,  as  in  European  langua- 
ges, by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  construction.  The  con- 
struction remains  the  same,  but  the  interrogative  particle 
ka  is  generally  added.     (See  p.  68.) 

^  439.  Passive  constructions  are  very  sparingly  used,  and  when 
"  used,  their  grammar  is  peculiar  (see  p.  198  et  seq;  also  pp. 
57 — 58,  204,  and  216).  The  passive  is  almost  always 
replaced  by  the  subjectless  active  construction  explained 
in  pp.  266 — 267,  or  else  by  an  intransitive  construction,  as 
explained  in   pp.  204 — 5  and  pp.  190 — i.     Thus,  to  give 
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one  or  two  additional  examples,  a  Japanese  will  not  say 
**As  has  already  been  explained."  He  will  say  **As(I) 
have  already  explained," 

Sude  ni    toki-akashimashxia  tbru 

Alr^idy       (/)  have-eoe^ained    way. 

He  will  not  say  '*It  has  been  notified  by  the  Department," 
but  *'A  notification  has  issued  from  the  Department," 

Yakusho     kara      iasshi        ga         demasMia. 

Office  from,    not^cation  (fWPi.)       htxs'Cwne'Out. 

^  440.  Inanimate  objects  are  rarely,  if  ever,  personified.  Not 
only  does  Japanese  idiom  eschew  all  such  fanciful  anthro- 
pomorphic expressions  as  *'the  hand  of  Time,"  "old  Father 
Christmas,"  ''the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,"  ''Nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  it  goes  so  far  as 
almost  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  name  of  any  inanimate  thing 
as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb.  For  instance,  a  Japanese 
will  not  say  "The  rain  delayed  me,"  thus  appearing  to 
attribute  an  action  to  those  inanimate  things,  the  drops  of 
rain ;  but  he  will  turn  the  phrase  intransitively,  thus  : 

Ame    no  tame  ni    bi  ni    osoku     narimashiia. 

Bain      'a   saJce   in,    greaUy     late    (/)  have-hecome. 

I.e.,  "  I  am  very  late  on  account  of  the  rain." 

Similarly  it  will  not  come  into  his  head  to  employ  such  a 
phrase  as    "His   diligence  surprises  me."      He  will  say: 

Ano    kiio  no     henkyb  ni  wa  kanshin  shimasu. 

That  person  '8     diligence     at,     admiring-astonishinent  (/)  do. 

I.e.,  "  I  feel  astonishment  at  his  diligence." 

^441.  Thus  no  language  lends  itself  less  to  the  imaginative 
and  mythopoeic  faculty  than  does  Japanese.  When,  for 
instance,  a  European  speaks  of  "  the  strife  between  Re- 
ligion and  Science,"  he  very  likely  spells  these  names  with 


a  capital  R  and  a  capital  S,  and  unconsciously  slides  into 
regarding  them  aa  being,  in  some  sort,  actual  things,  even 
individualities  capable  of  aspirations,  aims,  and  conquests, 
of  leaching  and  sustaining  their  devotees,  of  revenging 
themselves  on  those  who  slight  them,  etc.,  etc.  Such 
mythology  (for  reiythology  it  is,  albeit  those  who  have  been 
reared  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  European  modes  of 
expression  may  not  at  first  recognise  il  as  such)  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  matter-of-fact  Far-Eastern  mind.  During  the  iast  few 
years,  the  study  of  English,  and  the  translation  into  Japanese 
of  great  numbers  of  English  and  other  European  books, 
have  indeed  resulted  in  the  occasional  adoption  by  public 
speakers  of  such  expressions  as  Reklshi  ga  wntak&shi-donio  ni 

wo  oshieru,  a  literal  rendering  of  our  phrase  "  History 

leaches    us    that "     But   such    "Europeanisms  "   are 

I  ^  quite  unidiomatic,  and  would  scarcely  be  comprehended  by 
any  Japanese  save  those  who  have  themselves  at  least  a 
tincture  of  Western  learning. 
i^44Z.  Languages  differ  greatly  : 
of  iheir  sentences.  For  insl 
English  simply  put 
\rithont  cement,  as  " 
more  synthetic  English  would  generally  subordinate  one 
assertion  to  ihe  other,  coupling  them  thus:  "  I  don' I  Hie 
him,  BECA  USE  he  is  a  bad  man."  Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  language  is  the 
tlreme  degree  to  which  it  pushes  the  synthetic  tendency 
.  the  structure  of  sentences.  Japanese  always  tries  to 
incorporate  the  whole  of  a  statement,  however  complex  it 
may  he  and  however  numerous  its  parts,  within  ihe  limits 
single  sentence,  whose  members  are  all  mutually 
inter-dependent.     In  fact  the  normal  Japanese  s 


the  degre 

:e  of  integration 

;e.    Chine 

se    and 

Pidjin- 

ide    by   s 

ide,    like 

s  tones 

.     Mj  m 

)  Hie  he. 

"    Our 
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a  paragraph,  or  (so  to  say)  an  organism,  as  much  more 
complicated  than  the  typical  English  sentence  just  quoted, 
as  the  English  sentence  is  more  complicated  than  the 
Chinese  or  the  Pidjin-English.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
take  the  following  anecdote,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
forms  but  one  sentence  in  Japanese,  though  it  may  be 
conveniently  broken  up  into  four  or  five  in  English  : — 


1443. 


HEMPO-GAESHI. 


TIT   FOR   TAT. 


Aru^        Into        ga       naga-ya^    \ 

A-certain  person    {fiom.)  Hoek^^f'h/ouscs 

no     7nae      wo     ibrimasu  toki,     ishi 

of      front  {(ccus.)     paaaea     time,     atone 

ni  isumazukimaskilareba\    naga-ya 

on  wJien-he-Juid-'StumMed,  block-of-hotises 

no     uchi    no     hito      ga       baka     ni 
of     inside     of    person{nom.)      fool       to 

shW,  ''AUatar  io      koe 

maJeinff,    **  Ahl-'how-pain/kd  J"  that  voice 

WO  kakemasM/a     kara,      isumazm'ia 

because,  {ike)8tumJbll€d 

ima-imashii         to 

disogreeaJt^e  that 

ga,  waza      io 

though,         purposely 

' '  lya  /      go       men 

"  Nay  I"    oA^gust    excuse 

Kemashiia     no     wa, 

Sicked        thing  as-for, 

omoimashtiara,     ana  fa 

whereaS'{I-)thoitffJtt,   you 

saki     desMia     ka  /" 


{acctis^  placed 
Jnio         wa,  ■ 

person       as-for, 

omoimasJiUa 

{he)  thought 

otonasMkt^y 

sedately 

nasaimashif 

deign! 

ishi    ka^     io 
stone    ?        r 
no     hana     no 


of      nose       of 

to     iijnashiia. 

that       (ke)said. 


tip 


was 


9  ff 


* '  A  certain  man, 
passing  one  day  in 
front  of  a  block  of 
houses,  tripped  against 
a  stone.  Thereupon, 
some  one  inside  the 
block  of  houses  made 
fun  of  him,  and  cried 
out :  "  Oh  how  I 
have  hurt  myself  1"  So 
he  who  had  tripped 
constrained  himself  to 
be  quiet  (although  he 
felt  disgusted),  and 
said  ;  *'  Oh  I  pray 
excuse  me,  I  thought 
that  what  I  had  kicked 
was  a  stone.  But  was 
it  the  tip  of  your 
nose  V 


I  Hempd  is  a  Chinese  expression  meaning  "  requital ;"  gaeshi  is 
the  nigorVedioxm  oi  kaeshi,  the  indefinite  form  of  kaesu,  "  to  return  " 
(Irans.). — 2  -^r«,  **  to  be,"  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  "a  certain." — 
3  Naga-ya,  lit.  "  long  house,"  is  an  expression  denoting  the  quarters 
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Naga-ya     no  hilo  no  kokoro-mochi I     '*  I  wonder  how  the 

Block-of-h&uaea  of  persoii 's      feelings       J  man    inside    the    block 

wa,       donna       deshiiaro  P  j  of  houses   felt   on   re- 

as-for,    what'Uke   prdbtMy-were  9  (ceiving  this  snub.*' 

^  444.  The  integration  of  sentences,  as  illustrated  in  the 
foregoing  example,  is  secured  by  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  syntax  which  was  set  forth  in  Tf  422,  p.  261,  and  illustrated 
in  pp.  264 — 6,  and  which  is  here  exemplified  in  the  word 
shtie ;  furthermore  by  the  incorporation  of  quotations,  and 
by  the  use  of  such  particles  as  kara  (''because")  and^a 
("  whereas  ")  and  of  the  conditional  and  concessive  moods 
of  verbs  and  adjectives.  In  translating  a  Japanese  sentence 
into  idiomatic  English  it  is  generally  necessary  to  break  it 
at  each  of  these  hinges^  as  they  may  perhaps  be  termed. 

formerly  attached  to  the  mansions  {yasMki)  of  the  daimyos^  as 
residences  for  their  retainers.  Such  naga-ya  as  remain  are  now  mostly 
let  out  in  sets  of  two  or  three  rooms  to  poor  families. — 4  Tstmiazuki' 
mashttara  would  be  the  more  strictly  Colloquial  form  of  this  word; 
but  see  p.  184. — 5  J^io  wo  baka  ni  suru  means  "  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
person  ;"  but  here  of  course  htto  ga  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the 
object  is  left  unexpressed. — 6  Aitata  !  is  the  same  as  aita  !  at  the  top 
of  p.  237. — 7  OionasMku,  more  lit.  like  a  grown-up  person."  It  qualifies 
the  verb  iimasMia  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. — 8  Ishi  ka^  "  perhaps 
a  stone,"  Taken  more  literally  stiil,  the  words  ishi  ka  are  a  direct 
quotation  of  the  speaker's  thoughts  :  **  Is  it  a  stone  ?"  i.e.,  "  May  it  not 
perhaps  be  a  stone  ?" 


PRACTICAL 


PART. 


1[  445-       SHORT    PHRASES 


IN 


CONSTANT    USE. 


1.  Amari       mita       koto      ga 

IkM-nvwih    liave-aeen  fact      {nom.) 

gozaimasen. 

is'not, 

2.  Ana/a        mazu        do      iu 

You,  weUf        xoh(U'8Wi-of 

go        rybken    de  gozaimasu  ? 

{JtufftiSt         opinion  is  ? 

3.  Arigaib  gozaimasu, — Do 

Thank  fid  (/)  amfi.—       How 

iiashimashile  ! 

having-^one  ? 

4.  Aie        ni    narimasen. 

Reliance      to       heconiea-not. 


5.  Ala      kara 

Afterwards 

WO     moshimasho, 

{accus.)      toiU'say. 

6.  Chth 


go 

auffust 


aisaisu 

answer 


0 


kake 


A'UtOe 

nasaimashu 

deign. 


honaureMy      to-plaee 


I     have     hardly     ever 
seen  any. 

Well,     what    is     your 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

Thank       you.  —  Oh  1 
pray  don't  mention  it. 

He      is      not    to    be 
depended  upon. 

I  will  send  my  answer 
afterwards. 

Pray      sit      down      a 
moment. 


I.  Amari  J  conf.  ^  219,  p.  148. — ^3.  I.e.,  "  You  are  grateful  to  me  for 
having  done  what?"  It  is  still  more  polite  to  substitute  Do  isuka- 
matsurimasMte  for  Do  itaskimas^te,-^^.  Observe  the  avoidance  of  the 
passive,  and  conf.  p.  205. — 7.  After  chiio  supply  koshi  wo^  "  the 
loins." 
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7      Chiito      mo     kamainiasen, 

A-Uttle       even      mnttera-not. 

8.      Chiiio     haiken. 

JL-littte    adoring-look  {let  me  do). 

Da        g(^'  '  -  .(famil.) 
Desu     ga. . .  .(polite) 

(It)  is,       Ina 

Danjite    mimasho. 

Consulting    (/)  wiU'See. 

Do     shimasho  ? 

How  ahaU'probiMy''do  ? 

Do,        shiia    .     ho 

How  did  side 

yokarb  ? 

tvUl-probcddy-'he  good  9 

13.     Dochira  ye    irasshaimasu  ? 

Where       to,      deign-to-go  ? 

Doha    nasaimashita    ka  ? 

have-deigrued       9 

busata 

remissness 


9- 


10. 


II. 


12. 


(iiom.) 


14. 


Somehow 


15.     Go 

August 

masfnta, 

done. 


iiashi- 

have- 


16.     Go 

Atigtist 


kurb     sama. 

trouble       Mr. 


It    doesn't    matter     a 
bit. 

Please     just     let     me 

look. 

Yes,  but.  .  . . 

I    will   speak    to    him 
about  it. 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

What     do    you    think 
we  had  best  do  ? 


Where  are  you  going  ? 

Have  you  hurt  your- 
self? or  Is  anything  the 
matter  with  you  ? 

I  have  been  very  rude 
in  not  coming  to  see 
you  for  so  long. 

Thanks        for       your 

trouble. 

{Said  chiefly  to  inferiors.") 


8.  Conf.  p.  268.-9.  Properly  speaking,  this  phrase  should  come  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  ;  but  in  familiar  conversation  it  often  begins  one. 
For  ga  =  «  but-,"  see  p.  67.  The  u  of  desu  is  pronounced  before  ga^  for 
which  reason  we  print  it  in  this  context  without  the  mark  of  short 
quantity. — lo.  For  miru  auxiliary,  see  p.  193. — 11  and  12.  The  Japan- 
ese habitually  use  "how?"  for  "what?"  in  such  phrases  as  these. 
For  ^J  seep.  144.-13.  For  irasshaimasu,  substitute  ikimasu  in  speaking 
to  an  inferior.— 14.  For  nasaimashita  substitute  shimashlta,  or  still 
less  politely  shita,  in  speaking  to  an  inferior.— 15.  See  p.  247.— 16. 
See  p.  247.— 19.  Yukkuri  is  a  sort  of  noun,  which  the  addition  of  to 
turns  into  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  conf.  ^  377,  p.  236. 
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17.  Go         men     nasau 

Attgust     excuse     deign. 

18.  Go 


moiiomo    de    gozai- 


Augury 

masii  ga.  .  . 

but 

right                        is 

19.     Go 

AugtisUf/ 

irasshai. 

yukkuri      to       Hie 

leisurely        going 

deign-to-he. 

20.     Go 

August 

gozaimashb 

zonji         de     mo 

knowledge          even 

ga 

probaMy-is    edthough. . . . 

21.  Go  zonji     no     ibri, 

Attgust    Tenowledge     's       way, 

22.  Hakkiri  to     wakarimasen. 

Clearly  understand-not. 

23.  Hara     ga     iiai.     (familiar) 

"Belly    {nom.)    {is)   painful. 

24.  Hayaku  I   hayaku  ! 

Quickly  !     quickly  / 

25.  Hxioisu     ikura  ? 

One       ^  hmvniueh  9 

26.  Hoka         de        mo 

other-thing  even 

ga 

although. . .  • 


fiat 

isn't 


Please      excuse       me, 
or  I  beg  your  pardon. 

What      you      say      is 
very  true  ;  still .  .  .  . 


Go  slowly.  (^  po/iig 
phrase  frequently  addressed 
to  one  starting  off  on  a  walk.) 


You     probably     know 
that.  .  .  . 


As  you  know, 

I     don't     clearly     un- 
derstand. 

Tve   got     a    stomach- 
ache. 

Hurry  up  !  hurry  up ! 

How  much  for  one  ? 

What  I   want  to  say  is 
is  simply  this  : — .  .  .  . 


20  and  21.  Zonji  is  the  indefinite  form,  used  substantively,  of  zonjirtt, 
"to  know."  Ga  has  here  but  little  meaning.  Similarly  in  No.  26. 
For  tori,  see  p.  243. — 22.  For  to  see  p.  82. — 23.  The  predicative  adjec- 
tive includes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  be."  But  if  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  phrase  polite,  itai  must  be  changed  to  iid  gozaimasti 
conf.  p.  140,  ^  204. — 24.  Supply  the  imperative  koif  "come,"  or 
hashire  !  "  run." — ^25.  More  grammatically  Hitotsu  wa  ikura  de  gozai- 
masii  ?  The  numeral  Hitotsu  will  vary  according  to  the  article  alluded 
to  : — iC  a  fan,  substitute  ip-pon  ;  if  a  mirror,  substitnte  icAi-men,  etc. ; 
see  ^  157  et  seq.,  especially  pp.  108 — 110. 
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27      hhi-nkhi    ru. 

One-dny     n&flf 


28.      Jictiai    koto     shimasKUi. 

Cait't-ffo  attna       have-done. 


32.     Kagen         ga   uiarii  goiai- 

Bodlly-tlale    («^>".)       bad       in. 


35,     Kazoetc     mireia   . 


He    is    (ur     will     be> 
away  all  day. 

I've    gone    and     done 
a  stupid  tiling. 

There    is   scarcely  any 
When  did  it  happen? 

No.    I    won't ;    or  Get 
along  M'ith  you  !  or  None    | 
of  your  impudence  I 

I  feel  poorly. 


I     think     it     will    be   I 
abonl enough. 


I  linve  caught  cold, 


On      counting      them 
over,  I  found  tliat. . . . 


87.  JcM-nichi  means  indiiTerenlly  "  one  day  "  or  "  all  day  ;"  sec  N.  B.    , 
to^  153,  p.  103. — zS.  M'enai  is  lit.  "cannot  go"  =  "uogo,"  "won't  do;" 
conE.  ^[317. — ig.  This  idiom  maybe  explained  thas:"  There  is  not  even 
enough  to  make  it  worth  asking  how  much  there  is." — 30.  For  the 
construction  itsii  n/r,  conf,  p.  232. — 31.  A  phrase  used  chiefly  by  women     , 
of  the  lower  class. — 32.  Kagm  is   originaily  one  of  the  "syntheses  of    , 
controdicforics "  noticed  on  p.  34,  ka  meaning  "increase"  (of  bodily     ; 
well-being),  and  £ch  "  decrciiae." — 33.  Kare  ken  is  an  idiom  expressive    | 
of  approximation,  liUe  our  "  more  or  less,"  "  pretty  well," — 34.  The 
English  word  "  a  cold  "  cannot  be  translated  more  literally  into  Japanese. 
— 35.  Jlfiru,  "  to  see,"  here  has   rather  its  proper   signification,   than 
Ihe  auxiliary  use  explained  on  p.   193,     Moreover  the  conditional  here 
hiB  the  s^ue  of  "  when...  i"  fisc  p.  184. 
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36.     Kiite 

Having-heard 

a, 

(w)  gw)d» 


kuru 

tO'Conic 


[nom.) 


37.  Kikashiie      kudasai. 

Catising-tO'Jiear  condescend. 

38.  I^mi      ga    warui. 

Feelings    (nom.)     [are)  had. 

39.  Kochira  ye  0  ibri 

Here        to  hononrablff  to-pasa 

nasaL 

deign. 

40.  Kokoromochi    ga     warui. 

'Bodily feelings  (twvt.)  (are)  bad. 

41.  Komaiia     koio    desu. 

Was'bothered   fact       is. 

42.  Komban    wa ! 

This-night  aa-for  ! 


43.     Kondate 

BiJU'Of'fare 

kudasai. 

condescend. 


WO 
(nrcus. ) 


7?iiseie 

sitotving 


44.     Konnichi    wa ! 

Thia-dMy       as^for  / 


You     had    better    go 
and  ask.      {familiar) 


Please  tell  me. 

It     quite     makes     me 
shudder.      {^familiar) 

Please   come   in   here. 
(  The  formtda  used  to  invite 
a  guest  in.) 


I  feel  unwell. 

It  is  a  nuisance. 
Good  evening. 

Please   show     me    the 
bill  of  fare. 

Good  day !  or  How  do 
yon  do  ? 


36.  Tou,  which  is  the  proper  word  for  "  to  ask,"  is  almost  always 
thus  replaced  in  the  mouths  of  Tokyo  speakers  by  kiku,  properly 
"  to  hear."  For  l^uru  as  an  auxiliary,  see  p.  193. — 37.  fCikashite 
should,  strictly  speaking,  be  kikasetey  but  see  N.  B.  to  p.  214. — 
38.  Observe  how  Japanese  prefers  the  intransitive  to  the  transitive 
construction,  of  which  "  it  *'  is  the  subject  in  English,  and  conf.  p. 
279  for  this  marked  feature  of  the  language. — 41.  The  use  of  the  past, 
where  the  present  would  seem  to  us  more  natural,  is  idiomatic  here. 
42.  Some  polite  phrase  must  be  mentally  supplied  ;  but  it  is  never  ex- 
pressed, unless  it  be  some  such  hackneyed  remark  about  the  wea- 
ther as  {fComban  wa)  o  suzushiu  gozaimasii,  "  What  a  pleasantly  cool 
evening  it  is !"  etc. — 44.  Same  remark  as  that  concerning  No.  42. 
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45.  Kore 

Tliia 

46.  Kore 

Tliia 

47.  Kore 

Tliis 

dekiie 

eventuatinff 

48.  Kore 

Uiia 

tsukamasti 

{do  people)  use 

49.  Kore 

Tliis 

jama 

impediment 


de    iakusan, 

b}/       plenty  {is). 

de  yoroshn  ja  nai  ka? 

hif,      good  isn't       ? 

way        nan        de 

ctS'for,     what  hy 

ortmasu  ? 
u? 

wa        nani       ni 

(ts-fovf     what  to 

ka  P 

(?V)  ? 

wa,  0 

as-far^         hcnmiratle 

WO      ttashimashtta. 

{accus.)       fiave-donc. 


50.     Kore    wa, 

Tliis     €i8-for, 


shikkei! 

rudeness. 


51.  Kore    wa,     yoku        0 

This    as-for,     tcell    honourable 

deki  ni    narimasMta. 

eveTttuation     to        haa-hecome. 

52.  Mada    yohodo     aida     ga 

Still         plenty    interval  {notn.) 

arimasu, 

is, 

53.  Mae    ni    mo     iiia    tori. 

Heforc     in      also    said     way. 


54.     Maido 

EacJi-tinie 

(sama)  desu, 

{Mr.)  is. 


go         yakkai 

august    assistance 


This  is  quite  enough. 

Won't  this  do  ? 

What  is  this  made 
of? 

What  is  this  used 
for? 

Oh !  excuse  me  for 
having  inconvenienced 
you. 

{Used  as  a  polite  phrase  oft 
concluding  a  visit.) 

Oh  !  pray  excuse  me 
for  being  so  rude. 

You  have  done  this 
beautifully. 


There  is  still  plenty 
of  time. 

As  I  have  already 
stated. 

I  am  much  obliged  to 
yon  for  your  constant 
kindness. 


) 


45.  Supply  de  gozaimasu  at  the  end. — 46.  Voxja  see  p.  64. — 47.  For 
the  intransitive'flT^^/rf/,  corresponding  to  our  passive  "is  made,"  sec 
^  310,  p.  202. — ^50.  Supply  ttashimashtta  at  the  end. — 54.  Conf.  p.  247. 
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55.  Makoio        ni      moshi-wake 

Thf^tiOi  in,  excuse 

ga    gozamasen. 

(nom.)    {there)  ia-not, 

56.  Makoio  ni    shibaraku. 

Truly  aome'time  {is). 

57.  Mappira         go  men 

QuUe-'flatly       auffust       pardon 

nasai, 

deign. 

58.  Maru  de  heisu     nan  desu. 

Completely  different  indeed    is. 

59.  Afafa    irasshai. 

Again   deign-io^eome. 

60.  Maia  0  hayaku 

Again       honouraibly       quickly, 

0  kaeri      nasamashi. 

Jwnaurably       to-retum  deign. 

.61.     Mazu  sore-kkiri        de 

Well,  that  only 

gozaimasu. 

{it)  is. 

62.  Memhoku      ga      nai. 

Countenance  {nom.)     isn't. 
(More  politely  gozaimasen.) 

63.  Michi  wo  oshieie 

Hood  {accus.)  teaching 

kudasai. 

condescend. 

64.  Mina       san       ni 

All  Messrs.      to, 

yorosJnku. 

teeU  {say). 


doka 
please 


Really     I     know    not 
what  excuse  to  offer. 


It  is  quite  a  long  time 
since  we  last  met. 

I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  ;  or  Please  be  so 
good  as  to  excuse  me. 

It  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent one. 

Please  come  again. 

Please  come  back  soon 
again. 


Well,     that     is    about 
all. 

I  feel  ashamed. 

Please      tell     me     the 
road. 

Please    remember    me 
kindly  to  all  your  people. 


56.  See  top  of  p.  269.-58.  For  the  difficult  particle  tian  contained 
in  this  example  and  tentatively  rendered  by  "  indeed,"  see  the  footnote 
to  pp.  135 — 6. — 61.  For  kkirif  see  p.  230  —62.  Compare  our  phrase 
"  to  be  put  out  of  countenance." — 64.  At  the  end  supply  itte  kudasai , 
"please  say." 
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nan- 

7M8' 


ikanakereha 

if-do-ncn-go, 


nan-ji 
wh€U-limtr 


m 
to 


65.  Minai  fun  wo 

Seelng-not       manner  (accus.) 

sM/e, 

doing. 

66.  Mo  mina       ni 

Already  all  to 

mashiia, 

become* 

67.  Mo 

Already 

nartmasen. 

is-fiot, 

6^.     Mo 

Already 

narimasu    ka  ? 

becomes  ? 

69.  Mo    shimai. 

Already  end{ts). 

70.  Mo      iaJmsan. 

Already   jillenty  (is). 

71.  Mo  yaku  ni 
Any-morCf         uaeftdnesa  to 

iachimasen. 

standS'not. 

72.  Mo    yoroshiu     (familiar) 
Already    (is\  good. 

Mo  yoroshiu  gozaimasu.    (polite) 
'JT^,     Mbshi'kanete     orimasu, 

To'6ay-%inable  am. 


Pretending       not      to 


see. 


It    is     all    done ;     or 
There  are  none  left. 


I  must  be  off  now. 


What  o'clock  is  it  ? 


I    have    finished  ;     or 
They  are  all  done. 

That   is    plenty  ;   or  I 
don't  want  any  more. 


It  is  no  longer  of^ny 


use. 


That    will    do ;    or    I 
don't  want  any  more. 

I     can     hardly     bring 

myself  to  say  the  words. 
{Said  in  asking  for  some- 
thing.') 


66.  We  may  explain  this  phrase  thus  :  '*  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
all  are  gone." — 67.  This  phrase  is  used  only  when  the  nc*cessity  is 
genuine  and  strong;  conf.  N.  B.  at  top  of  p.  175. — 68.  More  literally, 
♦*  What  o'clock  is  it  already  becoming?" — 69  and  70.  Supply  desu. 
*J2..  A  highly  elliptical  phrase,  somewhat  as  if  one  were  to  say  "  It  is 
all  right  without  it." — 73.  For  kaneru  see  ^  311,  p.  203. 
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74.     Mollo 

More, 

nasai. 
deign. 

0            make 

h»tiouraMif  tO'Clieapeti 

75.     Nai 
Isn't 

{(iesti). 

koto          wa        nai 
fact                         isn't 

76.     Naka-naka  shochi  shimasen. 

Positively    consent     does-not, 

"J  "J.     Nan      de    mo      yoroshii. 

WIuU        by   even,       {is)  good. 
(More  politely  yoroshiu  ^ozaimasu.) 

78.  Nan    desu  (ka)  ? 

WImt       is{//)     F 

79.  Nan    lo     osshaimasu  P 

WJiat    tliat    deign-tosay  ? 

80.  Nanzo  omoshiroi 

Something -or 'OUter       amusing 

hanashi    ga    gozaimasen     ka  P 

talk  Oiom.)  iS'not  ? 

81.  Nodo      ga     kawakimasKiia, 

Hiroat    {nom.)       fuu-dried. 

82.  O         hayo   (gozaimasu), 
Honourobly  early  is. 

83.  O         Horn  a     mbshimashb. 
Honourable  leave  wiU-probably-say. 

84.  O  kage  sama  de.  .  . 

Honourable     sJtade    Mr*     by. 


Please  go  down  a 
little  more  in  your  price. 

There  is  some ;  or 
There  is  some. 

He  won't  hear  of  it. 
Anything  will  do. 

What  is  it?  or  What 
is  the  matter  ?  or  What 
did  you  say  ? 

What  do  you  say  ? 

Can't  you  tell  us  some- 
thing amusing  ? 

I  feel  thirsty. 

Good  morning. 

1  think  I  must  be 
going. 


By      your 
flucnce. 


kind 


m- 


74.  Makeru  is  literally  "  to  lose  "  (a  battle  or  a  game>,  hence  **  to  come 
down  in  price."  -75.  For  the  syntax  of  double  negativoB,  sec  p.  271. — 
77.  Nan  de  mo^  though  representing  the  Knglish  word  "  anything,"  is 
not  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  subjectless,  and  nan 
demo  is  an  indirect  object  corresponding  to  the  lAlin  ablative  denoting 
causation  or  instrumentality. — 82.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  use  this 
phrase,  as  foreigners  sometimes  do,  in  the  afternoon. 
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85.        O        kage  sama,  sukkari 

BLonouriMe  sliade    Mr,,        quite 

naorimasfnle  gozatmasu. 

recovered  a/m, 

^6.       O         kangae    no  ue,  ma 

Honourable   reflection    *s    top,  nay 

ya     no     go    henio    wo   ukagai- 

?       '6     a/ugnst  reply    (accus.)  {I)wiU- 

masu. 

enquire. 

Honourable 

de  gozatmasu. 

is. 


kinodoku 

poison'ofspirit 


88. 


O 


7Hachi-db    sama, 
Honotirably    long-waiting    Mr. 

89.  O  maiase-moshi' 

Honourably       having-caused-to- 

mashUe,     makoto      ni     ai-sumi- 

wait,  iruiOh  in,     tnutuaUy- 

?nasen, 

is-not-proper. 

90.  O  naka    ga    suki- 

Honourable       inside  {nom.)    Iias- 

niashiia. 

become-empty.    (familiar) 

91.  O  iottio       ilashi- 

Honourable       companion    wiU' 

viashb, 

probably-do. 

92.  O  ibshi        ?}ibse. 

Honourably    let-Uirough       say. 


I  am  quite  well  again, 
thanks  for  your  kind 
enquiries. 

(More  lit.     "  Thanks  to  your  \ 
influence.^*  J 

Kindly  think  the 
matter  over,  and  let 
me  have  an  answer  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  am  sorry  for  it  on 
your  account. 

Excuse  me  for  keeping 
you  waiting  so  long. 

Really     I     know  not 

what     excuse     to  offer 

for     having      kept  you 
waiting  so  long. 

I  feel  hungry. 


I    should    like    to   go 
with  you. 


Show  the  guest  in. 


85.  After  sama  one  may  insert  the  word  de,  "  by,"  which  strict  logic 
and  grammar  would  require.  Naoriinashite  gozaimasu  is  more  polite 
than  simple  naorimasKita  would  1^. — 86.  ♦*  Reflection's  top  "  is,  after 
all,  not  so  very  different  from  our  phrase  "  on  reflection/'  Instead 
of  saying  "an  answer  yes  or  no,"  the  Japanese  phrase  mentions  the 
negative  only. — 89.  Still  more  polite  than  the  preceding  number.  For 
mdsu  as  a  humble  auxiliary,  see  p.  249. — 90.  For  o  naka,  see  p.  248. 
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93.  O        isuide  no     selsu. 

Honotirable  occasion  'a  opportunity. 

94.  O  yasumi        nasai 
Honourably       to-rest  deign, 

{-masht). 

95.  Okashikuie      iamaranai. 

Bein^-funny,   {l)endure-not. 

96      Oki    ni     0        sewa  sama 

GreaUy    honourable  IhtUp      Mr, 

ni    narimashiia, 

to    {I)have-becofne, 

97.  Oki  ni   osoku    narimashiia. 

Greatly       late        Tuwe-becotde, 

98.  O'Sawagi     deshtta, 

Greair-uproar     {it)was. 

99.  Oshii     koio      desu,     ne  / 

Regrettable    thing        is,  eh  ? 

1 00.  Osor oshii      domo       michi 

FriffJttftd  reaUy        roa>d 

ga     warui,    (familiar) 
{tiom.)  {zs)ba>d, 

1 01.  Osor  oshii    takai  vion   da. 

Fright^        dear    thing    is. 

(familiar) 

102.  0  'Warai      shimashila, 

Great'latigJUer       {we)did. 


Whenever  it  happens 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

Good  night 

It  is  really  too  funny. 

I  am  much  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind 
assistance. 

Excuse  me  for  being 
so  late. 

All  was  bustle  and 
confusion. 

Oh  !  what  a  pity  ! 

How  frightfully  bad 
the  road  is  ! 

It  is  frightfully  dear. 

We  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it. 


92.  The  use  of  mose  here  shows  that  a  person  who  is  your  in- 
ferior is  to  do  something  for  one  politely  considered  your  superior. — 
93.  I.e.,  "  Don't  take  trouble  about  it ;  but,  should  the  occasion  offer... 
etc." — 94.  It  is  optional  to  omit  the  termination  masht  in  all  such  cases. — 
95.  Conf.  ^  218.— 96.  As  if  one  should  say,  "  I  have  come  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  your  help."  Oki  ni  means  "  greatly  ;"  dkiku  means  "  big(ly)." 
— 100.  In  strict  grammar  we  should  \\?iVQ  osor oshikUf  not  osoroshii  ; 
but  see  first  N.  B.  on  p.  124.  As  shown  by  this  example  and  the  last, 
the  Japanese  turn  in  quite  a  different  manner  our  exclamatory  phrases 
beginning  with  "  what "  and  "  how." — loi.  Mor^  is  familiar  for  mono. 
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103.  Sakuban        wa,     yoppiie 

Zast'tiiffJU     €iS'for,     all-ntglU 

neraremasen  deshita, 

cannot'Sleep     {itywtMS, 

104.  Sayo  de  gozaimasu.    (polite) 
So  desu  or  ^S*^  da.      (familiar) 

105.  Senjitsu        wa,       arigaib 

FormeT'duff      fw-/br,    thanleftd 

gozaimashtia. 

tvas. 


106.      Shikaia    ga    nai.' 

jyoing-side  {niwi  .)isn*t. 

Shiyo        ga     nai, 

jyoing'way  {nom.)  isn't. 


(more 
politely 
gozaima- 
sen.) 


107. 
108. 
109. 


Shiisurei  iiashimashiia. 

Rudeness       have-done. 

So    desu     ka  ? 
80        is  ? 

So  ka    mo     shiremasen. 

So      ?   even    ift-unknotvdble. 


1 1  o.      So     ka     io 

80       ?     tJicU 

kaeite .  .  .  . 

contrariwise — 


III. 


omoeba, 

if'one'thinhs, 


So         shicha         ikenai. 
80    as'for'dolng,    cannot^go. 

(moro  politely  ikernasen.) 

1X2.     So  ja  gozatmasefi.   (polite) 

80  is'not. 


1    couldn't    sleep     all 
last  night. 

That  is  so  ;  or  Yes. 


Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  entertainment  the 
other  day. 

/  Always  said  on /i rst  again  ineet-\ 
\    ing  the  gh'er  of  a  recent  party, ) 

There  is  nothing  to 
be  done ;  or  It  can't 
be  helped. 

Excuse  niy  rudeness. 

Is  that  so  ?  or  Oh  ! 
indeed. 

Possibly  it  may  be  so. 


One  is  tempted  to 
think  so,  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand .... 

You  mustn't  do  that. 


That    is    not    so ;    or 
Oh  I  no. 


103.  Des/nta  might  be  omitted  without  mutilating  either  the 
sense  or  the  grammar  ;  but  the  Japanese  like  thus  to  round  off  the 
sentence  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  if  possible ;  conf.  p.  197. — 104.  Conf. 
pp.  234-5. — 109.  More  literally  "One  cannot  know  whether  it  is  so." 
In  vulgar  parlance  the  phrase  often  runs  thus:  So  ka  shira  (for 
shiran) — no.  See  bottom  of  p.  265  for  a  similar  construction. — in. 
More  lit.  "  It  won't  do,  if  you  do  that." — 112.  Or  So  de  gozaimasen. 
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113.  Sonna     nion     desu. 

Sttch        thing         is. 

114.  Sonnarciy  0  yo- 

If-tJuU-iS'SOf    ItonfraraMy  to^de- 

shi  fiasai. 

Hist    deign. 


115.  Sono         gOy         hisashiku 

T/utt  afteTf  lengt/iilg 

0  me     ni   kakarimaseii. 

honmirahlv.      eyes    in       {/)Juing-not. 

I/su  f?io       go      soken     dc .  ,  .  . 

Always    augustly    rohust    beinf/  — 

1 1 6.  Sono     ho      wa  0 

That       side  a»'for,  numerous 

gozaimasu, 

are. 

1 1 7.  Sore     wa     so     de    gozai- 

TlMt    aS'foTf    so  is. 

masu. 


118. 


119. 

tori. 

tvay, 

120. 


121. 


Sore  7va    so  desu  ga.  .  .  . 

Tfiat  aS'for,  so    is    whereas — 

Sude  ni  moshi-agemashtia 

Already  teU-lifted-up 


Sukoshi     mate,     (familiar) 
A'little       wait. 


Sukoshi  0  niachi 

A-liiJOe    honot^raJbly    to-toait 

nasai.     (polite) 

deign, 

12  2.      Taigai    wakarimash  ita . 

Mostly       fiave-mnderstood. 


That  is  just  about  il. 


Well    then,    don't    do 


It. 


It  is  some  time  since 
we  last  met.  I  am 
deliglited  to  see  you 
looking  so  well. 

There  are  more  of 
that  kind  than  of  the 
others. 

That  is  so  ;  or  Yes, 
no  doubt. 

Yes,  but .... 

As  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  to  in- 
form you. 

Wait  a  minute. 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to 
wait  a  minute. 


I    understand  most   of 


it. 


115.  Supply  at  the  end  some  such  phrase  as  f?  medetd  gozaimasu y 
"it  is  a  subject  for  congratulaUon." — 116.  See  p.  144. — 122.  The 
past  tense  here  idiomatically  replaces  the  present ;  conf.  ^  274,  p.  176. 
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123.  Taiso     nigiyaka      de     go- 

Very  lively 

zaimashiia, 
was, 

124.  Te        wo  araile 

Hands    (accus,)    Jiavlng-wa^ed, 

kimasho, 
toUl-probablyconie, 

125.  To    mo    kaku  mOy    go- 

TluU   even,   tlius  even,  augttst- 

ran    nasai. 

glance    deign. 

126.  Toiemo     ikemasen. 

Anyhow     cannot'go, 

127.  Wake     no       wakaranai 

JReasofi   of       understand-not 

koto. 

OUng. 

128.  Wastire-mono      wa       nai 

Forget-thing        as-for,    isn't 

ka '? 

129.  Waiakushi      ni      kwankei 

Me  to,    connection 

ga     nai, 

{nam.)  isn't. 

130.  Yd    gozdimasu    to     mo  I 

Good  is  tJuU    even  I 

131.  Yohodo     ii    kiryb      desu, 

Very   good  countenance  is* 

132.  Vol    amhal    ni.  . . . 

Good  condition  in 


It  was  very  lively. 


1    think    rU    go    and 
wash  my  hands. 

At     any     rate     please 
just  look  at  it. 

It  won't  do  at  all. 

Something    I   can't    at 
all  make  out. 

Are     you     sure     you 
have   forgotten   nothing? 
{/ami/tar) 

It   has   nothing   to  do 
with  me.     (/ami/tar) 

Of  course   it    will    do 
quite  well. 

She   is  very  pretty  in- 
deed. 

It  is  fortunate  that.  .    . 


125.  To  mo  kaku  mo  is  an  idiom  meaning  "at  any  rate/'  "in  any 
case." — 127.  A  good  example  of  the  ambiguous  relative  phrases 
discussed  in  f  82,  p.  58.  It  is  not  the  thing  that  does  not  under- 
stand, but  I  who  cannot  understand  the  thing. — 130.  To  mo  final  = 
"  of  course;"  conf.  p.  85. 
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133.  Yoi  mi-harashi  desu,    ne! 

Crood       view  is,—    eh? 

134.  Foi  mono    wo  0 

Good    thing  {accus.)  honouroMy 

moiome      nasaimashtta, 

tO'Seek-ottt       have-deigned, 

135.  Foi    ienki  de  gozaimasu. 

Qood-wecUher  is, 

136.  Voku        kega      shimasen 

Well         tomtnd         doea-not 

deshiia, 

{it)  was, 

137.  Yoppodo     dbmo    omoshiroi 

Very         indeed   antuaing 

hanashi  de  gozaimasu. 

story  (it)  is, 

138.  Yoroshiu    gozaimasu  ka  ? 

Good  is  ? 

— Fo    gozaimasu. 

Good       is. 


139.            Fosaso 

ni 

omoi- 

I/ikely'to-be-aood 

to 

(/) 

masu. 

think. 

1 40.      FosJnla       ho 

g^ 

yo' 

Desisted       side 

[njm.) 

toiU- 

karo. 

probaibly-Jbe'good, 

141.     ZOsa    ga     nai 

mfficidty  (nom.)  isn't 

• 

What  a  beautiful  view  I 

What  a  beautiful  thing 
that  is  which  you  have 
bought ! 

It  is  fine  weather. 
{A  phrase  used  on  accosting 
any  one  in  fine  weather,^ 

It   is   lucky    he    didn't 
hurt  himself. 

It  is  really  a  most 
amusing  story. 

Is  it  all  right } — Yes. 


I      should      think     it 
would  do. 

I  think  it  will  be  best 
to  give  up  the  idea. 

There  is   no   difficulty 
about  it.     {familiar) 


136.  Tliis  sentence  illustrates  a  large  number  of  cases  containing 
the  idea  "it  is  fortunate  that..."  The  fmdXdeshtta  may  be  omitted  at 
will. — 139.  Japanese  idiom  requires  ni  in  such  phrases,  when  the  ad- 
jective of  probability  {,.  .sd  na)  is  turned  into  an  adverb  by  the  fact  of  a 
verb  following. — 140.  Past  tense  used  idiomatically  for  the  present ; 
conf.  p.  176.— 141.  More  politely,  Zdsa  gozaimasen. 


%  440.        ADDITIONAL  USEFUL 

PHRASES. 


1.  Aho    hVo    no    ill    koto    iva^ 
vntut  uso  desti, 

2.  Ano  hito  no  na  wa^  nan  to 
iimnsYi  r^ 


3.  AshUa  W(i  yh  ji^a  /fozatmas^ 
kara^  kdko  tvo  yasummasho, 

4.  Chilto  2va  hanashi  no  tane  ni 
narimashfK 

5.  Daibu  kaUi'kdge  ni  naile 
kimashUa  kara,  soro-soro  de- 
knkcmasho. 


().  Ddilm  niwii  no  sakuni  ga 
sdki'kakcmashUd  kara,  Isugi  no 
Nichiyo  atari  ni  iva^  Mukbjima  ga 
cJiodo  yoros/iiti  gozaimashd. 


Every  word  that  fel- 
low says  is  a  lie. 

What  is  bis  name  ? 
(more  lit.  What  do  people 
say  that  his  name  is  ?) 

I  shall  be  too  busy  to 
study  to-morrow. 

It  will  be  something 
to  talk  about. 

There  is  a  good  deal 
of  shade  in  many  places  ; 
so  I  shall  begin  to  think 
of  going  out. 

A  good  many  cherry- 
blossoms  have  begun  to 
come  out  in  the  garden  ; 
so  I  suppose  MukSjima 
will  just  be  at  its  best 
about  next  Sunday. 


I.  Fur  a  t^oixl  example  of  a  similar  construction  with  no^  sec  p.  76, 
nul  «»f  ^1  1 10.  2  l'\)r  to  I//,  sec  p.  58  and  p.  82. — 4.  Lit.  *'  talk's  seed." — 
5.  Tlu'  auxiliary  kimnshVa  makes  the  phrase  paint  or  pholojjraph,  as 
it  wrro,  the  grail ual  oncoming  of  the  shade.  Simple  nafta  would  be 
a  very  flat  substitute  for  compound  natte  kimashVa  ;  conf.  p  197. 
0.  l''or  kdknti  see  p.  219.  Mukojinia  is  a  part  of  Tokyo  celebrated 
lor  its  avenue  of  cherry-trees.  Ol)serve  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
clauses  are  connectal  by  kara^ — lit.  •*  because  the  cherry-trees  have 
partially  blossomed,  etc." 
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7.  Do  ka  ko  ka,  isugo  ga  deki- 
masu, 

8.  Doka  Yokohama  made  no 
joid  afuku'gippu  wo  ichi-mai 
kudasau 

9.  Domo !  ka  ni  sasarele^  nele 
mo  ne-isukarenau 


10.     Fur  ISO    desu    kara,    yoshi- 
masho. 


1 1 .  Hidoifuri  ni  naile  ktmashiia, 
Shikasht,  yfidachi  desu  kara,  jiki 
akarimashb. 


12.  Htiori  de  bon-yari  sKUe 
ortmashtta  kara^  nemuku  nari- 
mashila, 

13.  li  no  ga  nakereha,  maru 
de  yoshimasho. 


14.     li-isukela     ion     ni    shinai 
no  zva,  do  shita  mon  da  ? 


We  shall  be  able  to 
manage  it  somehow  or 
other. 

Please  give  me  a  first- 
class  return  ticket  to 
Yokohama. 

I  have  lain  down,  but 
I  can't  get  to  sleep, — I 
am  so  terribly  bothered 
by  the  mosquitoes. 

It  looks  like  rain  ;  so  I 
think  I  will  give  up  (ihe 
idea  of  the  excursion, 
etc. ). 

It  has  come  on  to  rain 
hard.  Still,  as  it  is  only 
a  thunder-shower,  I  sup- 
pose the  sky  will  soon 
clear  up  again. 

I  was  so  dull  all  by 
myself,  that  I  got  quite 
sleepy. 

If  there  are  no  good 
ones,  I  won't  take  any 
of  any  kind. 

Why  didn't  you  do  as 
I  ordered  vou  ? 


7.  Dd  ka  ko  ka  is  an  idiom  meaning  "somehow  or  other,"  "by 
hook  or  by  crook."  If  for  dekimasu  were  substituted  dekimashd,  tlie 
phrase  would  signify  "  I  think  we  shall  be  able,"  etc.— 8.  Kippu,  "  a 
ticket,"  takes  the  auxiliary  numeral  mai,  because  a  ticket  is  a  flat 
thing;  see  p.  109. — 11.  For  akarimasho,  many  prefer  to  say  agari- 
masho,  "it  will  probably  lift." — 13.  For  no  ga,  conf.  f  112  and 
If  137. — 14.  Do  sJiita  mon*  da?  here  translated  "why?"  would  lie 
more  literally  rendered  by  "  what  sort  of  conduct  is  (this)  ?" 


LtSEFttL   PHRASr^. 


1 6.     Iktirit   kakc-atle 
s/iimasen. 


17.  Ima-doki  sono  yn  na  kolo 
wa  suhtnai.  F'oshi!  alia  lo 
shila    lokoro  ga,    loji  no   rnn   fit 


8.     yikd-gara    de,  asa-b 
'  suzushiku  norma s/iila. 


J   siikosfii  i 


That  couldn't  possibly 
be  understood  without 
some  previous  reference 
lo  the  subject 

All  my  talking  hasn't 
succeeded  in  getting  him 
to  consent. 

Very  little  of  that 
sort  or  thing  goes  on 
nowadays ;  and  even 
supposing  there  to  be 
instances  of  its  occur- 
rence, it  doesn't  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 


We   i 


:  getting  on  in 


I  understand  the  Kan 

a     little,      but     I  can 

read    the    Chinese  ch: 
racters. 


15.  Jki-ttari,  "  abruplly,"  "  disconnectedly. "—17.  SUktmoi,  is  al- 
,  yiaji  predicative,  zs  here ;  see  pp.  274-5,  But  it  is  generally  convenient 
to  reverse,  as  has  here  been  done,  the  onier  of  the  ideas,  when  trans- 
lating a  clause  containing  iShinni  into  English.  Voihi,  the  canclusirc 
form  (see  pp.  121-2)  of  the  adjccdvej'oi,  "good,"  is  here  used  as  an 
exclamation,  but  forms  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view  a  sentence 
by  itself.  To  slata  takoro  ^  is  an  idiom  meining  ■'  granting 
that.,,." — iS.  Gara,  suffixed  lo  i  noun,  indicates  "kind,''  "nature," 
here  "  cause,"  very  roach  like  tbe  postposition  hara,  "  because," 
of  which  it  is  probably  but  a  ni^ried  form.-^tg.  Katia,  see  p.  g. 
Notice  the  force  of  the  two  roo's,  ocling  like  Greek  pkv  and 
Bd  :  "  At  far  the  Kana,  1  undersland  it  a  little ;  but  as  far  the 
Chinese  ideographs,  1  can't  read  them  at  all."  A  European's  instinct 
I   would  iirobably  lead  Um  U  use  tlie  accusative  putidc  too  in  thb  fJ»cc, 
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20.  Kake-ne  wo  rwanai  de, 
honib  no  nedan  wo  Hie  ku- 
dascLi. 

21.  Ketko  wo  sum  m,  do  iu 
ambai  ni  hajimeiara  yokaro  P 

22.  Ketchaku  no  iokoro  wa, 
ikura  made  makarimasu  ka  ? 


23.  Kiga  ye  iku  michi  wa, 
dochira  de  gozaimasu^P 

24.  Kiiio  kuru  yd  ni  so  Hie 
koi. 

25.  Komban  wa  iaiso  hie- 
masu  kara,  yagu  wo  mashiie 
kudasai. 


26.  Komban  zva  iaiso  ka  ga 
deie  kiia  kara^  kaya  wo  isuiie 
kudasai. 


27.  Komban  wa  yakwai 
manekareia  kara^  reifuku 
shiiaku  wo  suru  ga  ii. 


m 
no 


28.     Konna     iansu 
de  kaemasu  P 


way     doko 


Don't  ask  fancy  prices. 
Tell  me  the  true  price, 
please. 

What  is  the  best  way 
to  begin  studying  ? 

What  is  the  very  lowest 
price  you  will  go  down 
to.? 

Which  is  the  road  to 
Kiga .? 

Go  and  tell  him  to  be 
sure  to  come. 

It  is  very  chilly  to- 
night ;  so  please  put  on 
some  more  blankets. 

There  are  lots  of  mos- 
quitoes to-night ;  so 
please  put  up  the  mos- 
quito-net. 

You  must  put  out  my 
dress-clothes,  as  I  am  in- 
vited out  to  a  party  this 
evening. 

Where  can  one  buy 
such  cabinets  as  these  ? 


instead  of  wa.  Notice  how  the  Japanese  construction  omits  both 
the  nominative  "  I  "  and  the  accusatives  "  it"  and  "  them." — 21.  Lit., 
"  in  doing  practice,  it  will  probably  be  good  if  one  had  begun  in  what 
sort  of  manner?" — 22.  Lit.,  "  as  for  the  place  of  decision,  etc."— 24. 
For  the  important  subject  of  the  rendering  of  indirect  quotations,  see  p. 
275  et  seq.,  and  especially  ^  436  for  the  idiom  in  this  phrase. — 28.  For 
such  intransitives  as  kaeru,  "  to  be  buyable,"  see  p.  205  et  seq. 
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29.  Kono  muko  no  isuki- 
atari  wa,  doko  desu  ? 

30.  Kore  kara  saki  no  michi 
wa,  do  desu  ? 

31.  Kore  kara  undo  ni  de- 
kakemasii. 

32.  Mada  moite  kimasen  ga, 
— aru  ni  wa  arimasii. 

33.  Mazu  konnichi  wa,  kore 
mada  ni  iiashiie  okimasho. 

34.  Mijikai  no  mo  areba^ 
nagai  no  mo  gozaimasu. 

35.  Moshi!  koko  iva  nan  to 
iu  tokoro  deshb  P 

36.  Nan  to  mo  ii-yo  ga 
gozaimasen. 

37.  Nani  ka  /utsugo  ga 
shdjimashiia  to  miete 

38.  Nan-nen  hakari  keiko 
sKitara,  hanashi  ga  dekiru  yd 
ni  narimashb  ka  P 


Where  does  this  lead 
to? 

How  is  the  road  ahead  ? 

I  am  going  out  now  to 
take  some  exercise. 

Although  they  haven't 
brought  them  yet,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  thinq;s 
being  there. 

Well,  we  will  leave  off 
here  to-day. 

Some  are  short,  and 
some  are  long. 

Excuse  me,  what  may  be 
the  name  of  this  place  ? 

It  is  quite  indescribable. 

It  would  seem  that  diffi- 
culties have  arisen,  and 
so 

How  many  years'  study 
do  you  think  would  enable 
one  to  talk  ? 


29.  More  lit.  "  As  for  the  abutment-place  opposite  to  this,  where 
is  it?"— 32.  Am  ni  wa  arimasu,  "as  for  their  existing^,  they  exist," 
is  an  emphatic  construction  ;  see  p.  88.  Any  verb  may  be  so  used 
for  emphasis'  sake.— 33.  Oku  is  auxiliary ;  conf.  p.  194. — 34.  Conf.  p. 
196  for  this  peculiar  construction  with  the  conditional. — 35.  Instead 
of  moshi^  one  may  say  go  men  tiasai^  "deign  to  pardon  me,"  or 
chotto  ukagainiasit,  '*  I  just  enquire." — 36.  More  lit.  "  there  is  no 
way  of  calling  it  even  what  ?" — 37.  Our  phrase  *'  it  would  seem  that," 
or  the  adverb  "apparently,"  is  generally  thus  rendered  by  the 
gcrundial  construction  to  miete,  the  sentence  heing  reversed,  and 
another  clause  being  necessary  to  clinch  it. — 38.  Lit.  "  If  I  did 
about  how  many  years'  study,  will  it  probably  l)ecome  to  the  forth- 
coming of  talking  ?" 
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39.  Naisu  io  chigaiiey  fuyu 
wa  ryukb-hyb  ga  nakuie,  yoro- 
shin  gozaimasti. 

40.  O  kaeri  nasaimashi! 
Sazo  soio  wa  0  samu  gozai- 
masKiiarb, 

41.  01  kuiabireta,  Omoi- 
gakenaku  kyb  wa  aruiia  kara, 
gakkari  shila.     (familiar) 

42.  on  nesan  !  Biiru  ip-pon 
inoiie  kite  0  kure.  Tsuide  ni 
kanjb  no  kakiisYike  zvo. 

43.  Omoie-muki  de  naku^ 
nai-nai  de  kiiie  kudasai. 


44.  Sakki  TJiade  wa  de-kakeru 
isumori  daila  ga,—ybki  no  set 
ka^  kibun  ga  ivarukii  nalia 
kara^  deru  710  wa  yoshimashb. 
Kuruma-ya  zvo  kotoivallc  kuda- 
sai. 


45.  Senseil    kore  wa    do    iu 
imi  de  gozainiashb  P 

46.  Sensci    ni    choiio    0   ide 
nasaruyb  ni  sb  Hie  koi. 


47.     Sb    iwareie     wa, 
damaiie  iraremasen. 


dbmo 


We  are  better  off  in 
winter  than  in  summer  ; 
for  we  have  no  epidemic 
diseases  in  winter. 

Welcome  back  !  You 
must  indeed  have  found  it 
cold  out-of-doors. 

Oh  !  I  am  tired.  I  walk- 
ed to-day  much  further 
than  I  had  meant  to  do,  and 
I  am  quite  played  out. 

I  ?ay,  waitress !  Bring 
a  bottle  of  beer,  please.  And 
let  us  have  the  bill  at  the 
same  time. 

Don't  ask  officially,  ask 
privately  please. 

Until  just  now  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  out.  But 
whether  it  is  from  the  effect 
of  the  weather  or  from  some- 
thing else,  I  feel  quite  un- 
well now,  and  so  shall  give 
up  the  idea  of  going  out. 
Please  tell  the  jinrikisha- 
man  that  he  is  not  wanted. 

Teacher  !  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  this  } 

Just  go  and  ask  my 
teacher  to  come  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold 
one's  tongue  on  being 
spoken  to  in  that  way. 


40.  A  phrase  used  by  any  of  a  household  to  their  master,  or  by 
hotel  ixiople  to  a  guest. — 41.  Gakkari  is  a  sort  of  onomatopc  for  ex- 
haustion.— 42.  At  the  end  supply  motte  kite  o  kttrc,  "  please  bring." — 
44.  Deru  no  wa  might  be  replaced  by  deru  no  ivo, — 46.  See  p.  276, 
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48.  Soko  no  dote  ye  agaru 
iOy  junsa  ni  io gamer ar etna su. 

49.  Sono  koto  ga  shireru  io^ 
oki  ni/utsugb  de  gozaimasu, 

50.  Taisb  ase  ni  natia  kara, 
kimofto  wo  sukkari  ki-kae- 
?}iashd. 

51.  Taiso  kumoiie  mairima' 
shita.  Soko-hie  no  sum  toko 
wo  mimasii  io,  koniban  atari 
wa  yiiki  gafuru  ka  mo  shire- 
mascn. 

52.  Tsiigi  no  shuku  made 
nan  I'i  gozaimasu  P 

53.  Tswnaranai  koto  wo 
ii-kakeraretOy  oki  ni  koma- 
rimashita. 

54.  Watakushi     wa      achira 
no   ho  ye   ichi-do   mo  itta  koto 
ga  7iai  kara,  annai  zvo   hitori 
yatotte  kudasai. 

55.  Yuki  wa  kirei  desu  ga, 
— ato  no  michi  7ii  komari- 
masu. 


The  police  will  find  fault 
with  you,  if  you  walk  on 
that  embankment 

It  will  never  do  for  that 
to  get  known. 

I  have  got  into  such  a 
perspiration,  that  I  think  I 
will  change  all  my  clothes. 

The  sky  has  all  clouded 
over.  I  feel  thoroughly 
chilled,  which  makes  me 
think  that  perhaps  it  may 
snow  to-night. 

How  many  miles  is  it  to 
the  next  town  ? 

I  felt  much  annoyed  at 
being  addressed  in  that 
manner. 

As  I  have  never  been 
in  that  direction  before, 
please  engage  a  guide  for 
me. 

Snow  is  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  it  puts  the  roads  in  a 
frightful  Slate  afterwards. 


48.  Lit.  "  the  embankment  of  there." — 51.  Toko  is  for  tokoro^  "  place," 
hence"  fact."  Mimasu  to,  "  when  I  see,"  "  when  I  consider"  (the  fact 
that  there  is,  i.e.  that  I  am  feeling,  an  under-chill).  For  sum  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  he,"  see  \  356,  p.  227.  Furu  ka  mo  shiremascn,  lit.  "  one 
cannot  know  whether  it  will  snow." — 54.  Jlin  koto,  conf.  ^  277,  p.  178. 
55.  More  lit.     "one  is  troubled  by  the  after- roads." 
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EASY 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


1.  Mada  ma  ni  aijnashb  ka  P 
— Mb  ma  ni  aitnasetu 

2.  Mb  ma  ni  aimasumat  ka  P 
Mada  ma  ni  aimasu. 


3.  Omoshirb  gozaimashiia  ka  P 
— le ;  amari  omoshiroku  wa 
gozaimasen. 

4.  Go  bybki  wa  ikaga  de 
gozaimasti  ka  P — Arigaib  go- 
zaimasu,  Oki  ni  kokoro-yokii 
riaf'imashiia. 

5.  Db  0  kafigae  nasaru  ka  P 
Kangae  ga  isukimasen. 

6.  Watakushi-domo  ni  mo  mi- 
raremashb  ka  P  —  Mirarenai 
koto  wa  arumai. 


7.  Anata  wa,  0  kodomo-shu 
ga  gozaimasu  ka  P  —  le  ; 
watakushi     wa     dokushin      de 


gozaimasu. 


Shall  I  still  be  in  time  ? 
— No,  you  won't. 

Don't  you  think  I  shall 
still  be  in  time  ? — Yes,  you 
will. 

Was  it  amusing  ? — No, 
not  very. 

How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? 
— Much  better,  thank  you. 


What  do  you  think  about 

it? — I   can't  arrive    at  any 
opinion. 

Can  I  too  be  allowed  to 
see  it,  do  you  think  ? — I 
don't  think  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  you  should  not. 

Have  you  any  children  ? 
—  No,  I  am  a  bachelor. 


3.  For  amari,  see  p.  148.  For  the  wa  after  omoshiroku,  conf.  p. 
88.  Such  elJiptical  sentences  as  "  No,  not  very  '*  in  the  English  version 
of  this  example  and  the  answer  in  the  next  example,  are  not  admis- 
sible in  Japanese. — 5  The  answer  is  lit.  "  consideration  sticks  not." — 
6.  Conf.  •[[309,  pp.  201-2,  and  If  43^*  P-  271. — 7.  More  lit.  "As  for 
you,  are  there  honourable  children  ?" 
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8.  Ryoko  menjb  wo  o  mochi 
de  gozaimasu  ha  P — He!  shoji 
iiashite  orimasu. 

9.  Emhi-fukii  de  irasshaimasu 
ka  ?  —  Sore  de  naku  mo, 
furokku'kolo  de  yoroshii. 

10.  O  meshi-mono  wo  0 
ki-kae  nasaimasu  ka  P  —  lya  ! 
kono  mama  de,  uwagi  dake 
yoi  ho  to  kaeyb. 

11.  Senjitsti  iva,  kekkb  71a 
0  shina  zvo  arigatb  zonji- 
masYi. 

Db  iiashimashiie !  Makoio  fii 
somaisu  71a  mo7to  de,  shitsurei 
de  gozaiviiishtia. 


Have  you  got  a  passport  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

Are  you  going  in  even- 
ing clothes,  Sir  ? — No,  my 
frock-coat  will  do  well 
enough. 

Are  you  going  to  change 
your  clothes,  Sir? — No,  I 
shall  remain  as  I  am,  ex- 
cept that  I  will  put  on  a 
better  coat. 

Many  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  present  you  made 
me  the  other  day. 

Oh  !  pray  don't  mention 
it.  It  was  really  such 
rubbish,  that  it  was  quite 
rude  of  me  to  offer  it  to  you. 


8.  Ryoko  may  be  omitted.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  rather 
high-flown.  In  simpler  parlance  it  would  be  He  !  motie  orit7iasu. — 
9.  In  Chinese  d'«  =  "  swallow,"  ^z  =  "tail,"  /wi&«  =  "  clothes."  Sore 
de  fiaku  vio,  "even  without  that."  Furokku-kdto  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  "  frock-coat,"  of  which  Japanese  organs  are  capable. — 10. 
Meshi-motio  is  a  very  polite  term  for  clothes,  used  chiefly  by  servants 
in  addressing  their  masters.  Yoi  //J="the  good  one,"  or  "a  better 
one,"  **  my  best  one."  Observe  the  simple  non-honorific  kaeyd,  used 
by  the  master  in  addressing  his  servant.  Between  friends  it  would  be 
kaemasho  ;  and  the  servant  in  the  question  uses  the  still  more  honori- 
fic periphrasis  0  Hkae  nasaimasu. — 11.  (Answer.)  It  is  the  rule  to 
use  some  such  depreciatory  phrase  as  this  in  speaking  of  a  present 
made  by  oneself  to  another.  The  self-depreciation  does  not  sound  at 
all  excessive  to  Japanese  ears.  For  the  de  in  somatsu  na  mono  de,  see 
p.  138,  \  2CO  et  seq.  This  method  of  correlating  sentences  must  \yt 
carefully  studied. — 12.  When  there  is  no  bell,  as  in  all  old-fashioned 
Japancses  houses,  the  visitor  cries  out  0  tnno*  moshimasn  as  in  No.  14. 
The  servant  here  f-ays  simply  tah^,  rather  than  0  taktt,  in  order  to 
avoid  applying  honorifics  to  any  one  connected  with  the  family  he 
himself   Ixflongs  to,  even  though  it  be  the  lady  of  the  house  herself. 
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12.     (Visitor  rings    the    bell, 
and  servant  appears.) 

Irasshaimashi  / 

Okusama    wa,    0     uchi    de 
gozaimasu  ka  P 

He  I  taku  de  gozaimasu. 


13.     Rusu-chu   ni  doftata 
0  ide  wa  nakaila  ka  P 


mo 


He  I  senkoku  kono  l^uda  no 
kaia  ga  irasshaimashile,  0  kaeri 
ni  naliara,  *  *  Yoroshikn "  to 
fnosaremashtia. 


(This  last  clause  is  a  polite  phrase  in 
constant  use. 


14.     O  lano{7ni)  mbshimasu  I 


) 


Irasshaimashi  ! 

Go    shujin    wa^    0   taku  de 
gozaimasu  ka  P 

Tadaima  rusu  de  gozai- 
masic. 

So  desu  ka  P  Sore  de  wa, 
0  kaeri  ni  narimashitara, 
"  Smith  ga  mairimasHite, 
'  Yoroshiku  '  mbshimashita  "  to 
itte  kudasai. 


Welcome  ! 

Is  Mrs.*  *  *   at  home? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Did  any  one  call  while  I 
was  out  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  a  gentleman 
called  and  left  this  card ; 
and  he  desired  his  com- 
pliments to  you  when  you 
came  home. 

I  beg  to  ask  ! 

(This  is  the  formula  used  whcn\ 
tfure  is  no  house-bell.  ) 

Welcome  I 

Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

No,  Sir,  he  has  gone  out. 

Indeed  ^  Then  please 
tell  him,  when  he  comes 
home,  that  Mr.  Smith  called 
and  desired  his  compli- 
ments to  him. 


13.  More  lit.  "  Did  no  one  call  ?"  the  Japanese  usually  preferring 
to  turn  such  questions  negatively.  The  potential  mosaremashtla  at 
the  end  is  more  polite  than  plam  mosti  would  be ;  see  If  403,  p.  250. — 
14.  The  mi  of  tanomi  is  often  dropped  for  brevity's  sake.  Persons 
who  are  not  scrupulous  about  pob'teness  cry  out  simply  "  Tanomuy 
These  little  di<'ilogues  instance  the  use  of  so  many  lionoriHc  idioms, 
that  it  might  be  well  to  read  throagh  the  Chapter  on  HonorificS|  p. 
244  ft  9eq.i  in  connection  with  thetu. 
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I.     Ame              /uite, 

Main               /lavinfffaUefif 

ji    kalamaru, 

eartfi    hardens. 

After  rain  the  ground  gets 
hard. 

("Good  comes  out  of  evil.") 

2.  Awase-mono 

Joined'thing 

hanare-?nono. 

separaMe'tfiinffit's). 

3.  Bo            hodo 

Bludgeon         amount 

/e,                hari 

wa, 

as-far, 

negal- 

having- 

hodo 

That    which     has    been 
artificially  joined  together  is 
easily  separated. 

/    Said  of  a  husband  and  wife  who\ 
Vdisagree.                                             / 

To  ask   for  a   bludgeon's 
worth,  and  to  get  a  needle's 

requested, 

lianaii. 

needle 

amount 

worth. 

corresponds. 

4.     Dor  obi) 

Thief 

ni 
to, 

oi- 

jtursue- 

Spending  money    on  the 
pursuit  of  a  thief. 

sen. 

nioneg. 

/    "  Throwing    good    money   after\ 
Vbad."                                                     ; 

5.      Go             ni 

district         into 

wa,       go       7ii 

entered,           district       to 

Hie 

Iiaving- 

sJnia- 
con- 

When  you  enter  a  district, 
conform  to  its  customs. 

/     "  When  you  are  in  Rome,  do  as\ 
VRome  does."                                      / 

gae  I 

form  I 

6.     Haki-dame      ni 

Sweep-mound    on, 

isuru. 

storh. 

A  Stork  on  a  dust-heap. 

("  A  jewel  in  a  dunghill.") 

2.  Supply   da,  "  is,"  after  hanare-mono. — 4.  Supply  wo  isuiyasu  at 
the  eiid.— 5.  This  itte  is  the  gerund  oiiru,  "  to  enter." 
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7.     Hari     hodo      no 

koto 

Jfeedle    ammint       'a 

tJUng 

WO             do           hodo 

ni 

{accus.)       bludgeon    amount 

to 

iu. 

to  say. 

8.     Ifiio     no      uwasa 

7110, 

Veople     's       rumour 

c.ven^ 

sKichi-JK'gO'7iichi, 

aeventif-five'days  (is). 

9.      Ilt/o        WO        fioroeba, 

I*erson      {accus.)  if-one-cttrseSf 

ana   fuiaisti. 

luAes    two  (eventuate). 


1 0.      Hiza 

lo      mo, 

dd7l  - 

Knees 

ivilh    even. 

con- 

gf^' 

stUlation  (dj^. 

1 1 .     Holoke 

no      kao 

ino, 

Bttddlia 

*a       face 

even, 

san-do. 

threc'titnes. 

12.     /    710    iichi    no     kaiuazu. 


WeU    'h     inside    'a 


froif. 


^3' 


Ichi      wo  kiiie^ 

One     (tucus.)    having -heard, 

ju     WO     shini, 
ten    (accus.)  to-knoiv. 

14.     I71U     7ii        naiie        7710, 

I}off       to       becoming     even, 

d-doko     710     inn     ni    7ia7'e ! 

large^plaee    's       dog     to    become  I 


To  talk  of  a  thing  as  small 
as  a  needle  as  if  it  were  as 
big  as  a  bludgeon. 

("  To    make    mountains    out    oi\ 
mole-hills."  J 


Gossip  only  lasts  seventy- 
five  days. 

(The  scandal  will  blow  over  likc\ 
"  a  nin.e  clays'  wonder."  / 

Curse  a  man,  and  there 
will  be  two  graves. 

(A  curse  strikes  not  only  him  against 
whom  it  is  pronounced,  but  also  him 
who  pronounces  it.) 

Consult  any  one,  even  if 
it  be  only  your  own  knees. 

/     "  In    multitude    of    counsellors\ 
Vthere  is  Hafety."  / 

Even  a  Buddha's  face  can 
only  be  tickled  thrice. 

('*  The  crushed  worm  will  turn.") 

Like  a  frog  in  a  well. 

(Knowinj;  nothing  of  the  world.) 

To  know  all  by  hearing 
a  part. 

{Said  of  mental  acuteuess.) 

If  you  become  a  dog,  at 
least  be  the  dog  of  a  great 
house. 

("  Do  nothing  by  halves.") 


8.  Supply  da,  *•  is." — 9.  Supply  ga  dckiru. — 10.  Supply  shiro  ! — 1 1. 
Supply  some  such  words  as  shlka  ^naderarenai^,  "  cannot-stroke^  but' 
(three-times.y — 12.  The  complete  saying  is  I  no  uchi  no  kaiuazu  daikii^ 
wo^  sJUrazu^  (**  knows-not^  the  ocean*").  Shirazu  here  and  in  No.  30 
is  a  relic  of  the  Book  Language,  the  "  conclusive  negative,  present." 
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29.     Oni       no 

J>etnon    's 

seniaku, 

tO€i8hino  (to  do). 


rusu 

absence 


nt 

in, 


jj 


30.     ' '  Kongo 

"AnaleoW 

''Kongo'' 

"Analecta" 


yomi    no 

reding    'a 

shirazu, 

Tcnowe-iMt. 


3 1 .     San-nin  yore- 

Three'pev8ons  if-come- 

hay      Monju      no  chie, 

t€>geUierf  Mortiju     's         cleverness. 


32. 

Shaha 

Buddha 

ni 

to. 

sekkyo. 

aermon. 

33' 

Shinda 

ko 

no      ioshi 

wo 

J>ied 

kazoeru. 

chUd*a 

yeora 

[acciu 

r.)  to-count. 

34. 

ko. 

SumebUf 

If^ou-i'e»ide, 

niiya- 

capital- 

city 

{ii  is). 

Doing  the  washing  when 
the  demons  are  absent. 

("  When  the  cat's  away,  the  miceX 
will  play."  / 

To  have  read  the  "  Ana- 
lects," and  not  to  know 
them. 

(•'  If  ye  know  these  thing?,  happy\ 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  / 

When  three  people  con- 
sult together,  there  results 
wisdom  worthy  of  Monju. 

('*  Two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

Preaching  to  Buddha. 

("  Teaching  your  grandmother  to\ 
suck  eggs."  J 

To  reckon  up  a  dead 
child's  age. 

("  Crying  over  spilt  milk.") 

If  you  live  in  a  place,  it 
becomes  the  capital  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned. 

/     One  can  make  one's  home  any-\ 
\where.  / 


29.  Supply  7V0  suru.  Sentaku  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
ieniakUf  "  changing  house."  If  so,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
proverb  was  "  To  change  house  when  the  demons  are  not  by  to  see."— 
30.  The  Confucian  **  Analects "  are  one  of  the  most  venerated  of 
the  Chinese  Classics,  and  a  committal  of  them  to  memory  was 
formerly  an  essential  part  of  every  Japanese  gentleman's  education. 
The  proverl)  applies  to  the  failure  to  put  principles  into  practice, 
not,  as  might  l^e  supposed,  to  the  non-comprehension  of  texts.  Yomiy 
the  indefinite  form  of  yotnu^  "  to  read,"  is  here  equivalent  to  yomu  htto. 
For  shirazu  scQ  p.  311,  note  to  No.  12. — 31.  Monju  (Sanskrit  Manjusri) 
is  the  personification  of  wisdom  in  the  Buddhist  mythology. — 32. 
Supply  wo  suru. — 34.  Supply  da.  This  proverb  means  that  a  man 
can  accustom  himself  to  any  circumstances. 
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35.     Todai, 

Candleatickt 

shu 

dark. 


moio 

bottom 


kura- 

(is) 


36.     Tokoro    kawareba,    shina 

F'U^se         if-changea,     Jsind 

kawaru, 

changes. 


mimt       ni 

ear  in, 


37.  Uma       no 

Horse  's 

nembuisu, 

prayer-toStiddiia  {to  say). 

38.  Ushi     wa      ushi-zure, 

Cow    €i8-foi*,  cotv'companionf 

uma         wa         uma-zure, 

horse       as-for,    horse-companion. 

39.  Uwasa        wo        sureba, 

Qosaip     {accus.)     if-one-does, 

kage      ga        sasu. 

sliadow  {nam.)     strikes* 

40.  Waiaru  sekai         ni 

Cross  world  in, 

oni         wa  nai, 

demon   as-for,  is-not. 

41.  Wazawai       wa        shi??io 

Calamity        as-for,        below 

kara. 

from  (ar/si's). 


Just  below  the  candle- 
stick is  the  darkest  place  of 
all. 

/    "  One  has  to  go  abroad  to  get\ 
Vnews  of  home."  / 

So  many  places,  so  many 
manners. 


Pouring  prayers  into  a 
horse's  ears. 

(Taking  useless  trouble.) 

Cows  consort  with  cows, 
and  horses  with  horses. 

("  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.") 

If  you  talk  of  a  man,  his 
shadow  will  fall  on  you. 

/    "  Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  he'll  ap-\ 
Vpear."  ; 

Cross  the  whole  world, 
and  you  will  find  no 
demons. 

(There  is  kindness   to  be  found  \ 
everywhere.  / 

Calamities  come  from 
below. 

(It  is  not  enough  to  flatter  the  great. 
You  must  ingratiate  yourself  with  the 
underlings :  for  the  power  to  hurt  you 
rests  chitfly  with  them.) 


35.  Kiirashi,  conclusive  form  of  ktirai,  "dark;,"  conf.  pp.    121—2. 
— 37.  Supply  1U0  iu. — 41.  Supply  okoru. 
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^  449.  FRAGMENTS 

OF. 

CONVERSATION. 

1.  The  Post. — Kesa,  yuhin  wa  kimasen  ka  P 
He !     mairimasen, 

Hale-na  I    Kim  no  asa  Hama  ye  dasKila  henji  ga  mo  ktiru 
wake  da  ga 

2.  An  Exhibition. — Tbnen  mo  Ueno  ni  hakiirankwai  ga 
arimashb  ka  ? 

Ikaga  desho  ka  P     Tonio  uwasa  wo  kikimasen. 

3.  A  Request. — Dekiru  nara^  kyb-jU  ni  korc  wo  uisusKite 
kudasai, 

Domo  !  so  wa  ikimasen. 

4.  Engaging  a  Teacher.  — Ddzo  yoi  shisho  ivo  sagashile 
kudasai. 

Mi-aiari  shidai,  isureie  viairimasho, 

5.  What  Salary  .? — Hilo-isuki  no  sharei  wa,  dono  kurai 
yaliara  yokarb  ? 

Ma  !  jushi-go-en  'dejiihun  de  gozaimashb, 

I.  For  "yes,"  where  "no"  would  seem  more  natural,  see  T  37^i 
pp.  235*6.  Hama  is  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  Yokohama.  The  last 
line  of  the  Japanese  text  is  extremely  concise  : — Hama  ye  dashlta  henji 
may  be  best  cpnstrued  by  expanding  it  tQ  Hania  ye  dashlta  tegami  no 


FREE 

ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  The  Post. — Have  no  letters  come  this  morning? 
No,  none  have  come. 

I  can't  make  it  out !     Why,  there  ought  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  letter  I  sent  to  Yokohama  yesterday  morning. 

2.  An  Exhibition. — Is  there  to  be  an  exhibition  at  Ueno 
this  year  also  ? 

I  don't  know.     I  have  not  heard  the  slightest  rumour  on 
the  subject. 

3.  A  Request. — If  you  can  manage  it,  do  please  copy 
this  by  to-night. 

O  !  really,  that  is  quite  impossible. 

4.  Engaging  a  Teacher. — Please  look  out  for  a  good 
teacher  for  me. 

As  soon  as  I  find  one,  I  will  bring  him  to  you. 

5.  Salary. — How  much  salary  should  I  give  a  month 
(e.g, ,  lo  a  teacher  or  clerk)} 

Well,  I  should  say  that  $14  or  $15  would  be  ample. 

lunji.  The  sentence  is  incomplete  ;  but  such  incomplete  sentences 
endinjr  in  ga  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  speaker  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  add  ;  conf.  p.  186. — 2.  Ikaga  dvshd  ka  is  more  or  less 
equivalent  to  **  I  don't  know  ;  "  see  If  375,  p.  235. 


3l8  FRAGMENTS   OF   CONVERSATION. 

6.  Meal  Hours. — Kochira  de  wa,  gozen  no  jikoku  wa, 
nan-ji  to  nan-ji  desu  ka  ? 

He!  O  hiru  wa  ju-fti-ji  han  de,  o yashoku  ga  shichi-ji  han 
de  gozaimasu. 

Sore  de  im,  asa-han  wa  P 

He!  asa  wa,  /nmari  ga  gozaimasen.  Anata  no  go  tsugo 
shidai. 

7.  An  Enquiry. — Moshi !  uke-isYike  wa,  koMra  desu 
I:a? 

Hei !  koko  wo  massugti  fii  0  ide  ni  nam  to,  sugu  soko  desu. 

8.  Anothe  Enquiry. — Koko  kara  Fuji  ga  mieru  to  wa, 
honio  desu  ka  P 

Ma  !  mieru  to  mosti  koto  de  gozaimasu, 

9.  Talking  to  a  Child. — Sa,  hotchaii!  koko  ye  0  kake 
nasai.      O  otonashii  koto  !     O  ikutsu  desYi  ka  P 

Yatsu, 

Taiso  oka  koto  !     Gakko  ye  0  kayoi  desu  ka  P 
He!  mainidii  ikimasu  ga, — kyo  wa,   doybhi  desu   kara,    0 
hiru-giri  deshtta, 

10.  Talking  to  a  Father. — Kono  ko  wa,  anata  no  go 
shisoku  de  gozaimasu  ka  P 

He  !  watakushi  no  soryo  de  gozaimasu. 
Sore  lua,  taiso  0  rippa  na  go  shisoku  wo  0  mochi  nasai- 
mas!iite,  sazo  0  tanoshiini  de  gozaimashb, 
le  !  dbmo,  wampaku  de  komarimasu, 

6.  yu-nuji  han  de  :  notice  how  de,  used  predicatively,  correlates 
this  clause  with  the  next ;  conf.  ^  200,  p.  138,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
examples  on  p.  139.  After  asa-han  wa,  supply  itsu  de  gozaimasu? 
After  shidai,  supply  de  gozaimasti. — 7.  For  koko  wo,  confc  p.  232.— 
8.  To  wa  stands  for  to  iu  koto  wa,  "  the  assertion  that  Fuji  can/'  etc.— 
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6.  Meal  Hours. — ^What  are  the  hours  for  meals 
here  ? 

Luncheon  is  at  half-past  twelve,  and  dinner  at  half- 
past  seven. 

Then  what  about  breakfast  ? 

Breakfast  ?  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  it,  Sir.  You  can 
have  it  whenever  convenient  to  yourself. 

7.  An  Enquiry.  — Please,  is  this  the  enquiry  office  ? 

No  ;  but  you  will  come  to  it  in  a  minute,  if  you  go 
straight  on. 

8.  Another  Enquiry.  — Is  it  true  that  Fuji  can  be  seen 
from  here  ? 

Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

9.  Talking  to  a  Child. — Here,  my  little  man  !  sit 
down  here.     What  a  good  boy  you  are  !    How  old  are  you  ? 

Eight. 

How  big  you  are  for  your  age  !     Do  you  go  to  school  ?. 
Yes,    I  go  there  every   day.     But  to-day   we   only   had 
lessons  till  noon,  because  it  is  Saturday. 

10.  Talking  to  a  Father. — Is  this  little  boy  your 
son  ? 

Yes,  he  is  my  eldest. 

Indeed,  you  have  a  fine  fellow  for  an  eldest  son.  What  a 
a  source  of  happiness  he  must  be  to  you  ! 

Oh  !  no  indeed.  He  is  so  naughty,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

9.  For  doic/iaftf  see  p.  240.  ^0^0  in  taiso  dkii  koto !  is  used  excla- 
matorily  ;  see  p.  39.  The  o  oio  hirU'giri  is  meaningless  ;  see  p.  248. — 
10.  Such  complimentary  and  self-depreciatory  speeches  are  customary, 
quite  irrespective  of  facts,  and  must  not  be  understood  too  literally. 
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11.  The    Telegraph. — Kokoe-ra   wa,    hevipi  da    kara, 
denshm  ga  nakute^/ujiyti  desu^  ne  I 

Sayo  de  gozaimasuru.     Oi-oi  dekimasu  de  gozaimashd. 

12.  Speaking      Japanese      Well. — A?iaia      wa,     yokii 
Nihon-go    ga    o    wakari    ni   narimasu, 

Tonda   koto   osshaimasti.     Do   sfnte !    Naka-iiaka    soso    de 


V 


gozaimasu. 

lya  !  do  itashimashite  !     Honib  ni  rippa  de  gozaimasu. 


13.     No   Thoroughfare. — Ano   hashi  wa  fushin-chii  de, 
brai'dome    dasb   da, 

Dbri  de,    koko  ni  kari-hashi  ga  kakaiie  imasti. 


14.  Compliments  on  meeting  a   Friend. — Konaida  wa 
tochu  de  hanahada  shikkei. 

le  !  do  itashimashite  !  ivalakushi  koso.      Shikoshi,  are  kara 
dochira  ye  irasshaimashita  P 

15.  A  Message. — Sakki  no  tsukai  iva,  ?nada  kaette  konai 
Im  P     Nani  wo  shite  iru  ka  r     7aisb  tenia  ga  to  rem. 

Okata  sain  savia  ga   0  riisu  de,  matte  de  mo  orimasu  n  de 
gozaimashb. 


12.  Lit.  "As  for  you,  Japan  language  lx?comes  well  to  hononral)Ie 
understanding." — 13.  De,  see  ^  200.  Dasd  is  the  '*  adjective  of  pro- 
bability "  of  da,  **  to  Ix?.*'  Dori  //<■  =  "  King  reasonable,"  here  '•  that  is 
why." — 14.  These  and  similar  complimentary  speeches  are  in  constant 
use,  and  do  not  sound  absurd  in  Japanese,  though  the  faults  npo'ogised 
for  on  both  sides  are  generally  quite  imaginary.  Aflcr  s/iik/cii  supply 
itasJnmasJiiia.  After  koso  supply  de  gozaimastiita.  Apropos  the  sentence 
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11.  The  Telegraph. — It  is  inconvenient — isn't  it.? — 
there  being  no  telegraph  in  this  part  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  its  being  so  out-of-the-way. 

Yes.     But  I  suppose  we  shall  have  it  in  time. 

12.  Speaking  Japanese  Well. — You  speak  Japanese 
beautifully. 

Nonsense  !  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing }  My  Japa- 
nese is  very  poor  indeed. 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  How  can  you  say  so  .?  You  really  speak 
splendidly. 

13.  No  Thoroughfare. — It  seems  that  the  thorough- 
fare is  closed,  because  the  bridge  over  there  is  undergoing 
repairs. 

Ah  yes !  That  is  why  they  have  put  up  a  temporary 
bridge  here. 

14.  Compliments  on  Meeting  a  Friend. — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  been  so  rude  to  you  in  the  street  the  other 
day. 

Oh  !  no,  not  at  all !  It  was  I  who  was  rude.  Where  did 
you  go  after  we  parted  ? 

15.  A  Message. — Hasn't  the  messenger  whom  I  sent 
some  time  ago,  come  back  yet }  What  is  he  doing }  He 
is  a  tremendous  time  about  it. 

Probably  it  is  because  the  gentleman  you  sent  him  to  is 
out,  so.  that  the  messenger  is  kept  waiting. 

beginning  Shikashi,  notice  that  such  questions  as  to  where  one  has  been 
or.  is  about  to  go  are  not  considered  indiscreet  by  the  Japanese,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  used  in  the  best  society. — 15.  Sakki  is  emphatic  for 
saki;  conf.  ^  25,  p.  18.  Toreru  is  the  intransitive  corresponding  to 
the  transitive  verb  toru^  "to  take;**  conf.  p.  206.  Saki  soma  "the 
gentleman  in  front,"  i.e.  "  the  gentleman  over  there."  For  w'  see 
bottom  of  p.  79. 
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1 6.  Feeling  Unwell. — Kyb  no  shukwai  ni  wa,  iras- 
shaimasen  deshiia  ka  P 

He  f  kyo  wa,  nan  da  ka^  kokoro-mochi  ga  warukuie  ikemasen 
kara,  koiowari  wo  iiie  yarimashtta. 

17.  On  Board  Ship. — Kyo  wa,  yoi  nagi  d^  gozaimasu^ 
nel 

So  de  gozaimasu.     Go  doyo  ni  shi-awase  de  gozaimasu. 
Anaia  wa,  Kobe  ye  0  ide  de  gozaimasu  ka  P 
le.     Nagasaki  made  mairimasu. 

Ikaga  de  gozaimasu  P  Kitsuenjo  de  ip-puku  itashimasho 
ka? 

Sal  0  iomo  itashifnashb» 

18.  A  Picnic. — Kyb  wa,  ii  hiyori  da  kara^  undo  kata^ 
gata  Ojigoku  wo  mite  kimasu  kara,  nani  ka  mi-isukurotie, 
hentb  wo  san-nin-mae  isoide  koshiraete  kudasai. 

He  I  shochi  itashimashita.  Go  shu  wa^  nani-nani  wo 
moiasemashb  P 

Sake  wa,  hiiru  ip-pon  io^  fusuke  ip-pon  ni,  sbda-mizu  ni-hon 
deyoroshii. 

He  I  kasJnkomarimaslnia, 

19.  A  Visitor. — Ima  mieta  0  kyaku  wa,  mada  gozen-mae 
dasb  da  kara^  nan  de  mo  ari-azvase-mono  de  gohan  wo  dashite 
kudasai. 

He  I  shochi  iiashimashtia, 

16.  Warukuie  ikemasen,  fairly  lit.  "  being  so  bad,  that  it  is  no  go ; " 
more  simply  "it  is  too  bad."  Similarly  idkuie  ikemasen,  "it  is 
too  far;"  kutabirete  ikemasen,  "I  am  too  tired,"  etc.;  conf.  1[  218, 
pp.  147-8. — 17.  For  the  objective  honorifics  in  go  doyo  and  o  tomo,  see 
p,  247. — 18.  Ojigoku  ("  Big  Hell ")  is  the  name  of  a  valley  near  Mi- 
yanoshita  containing]  some  boiling  sulphur-springs.    It  is  also  called 
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16.  Feeling  Unwell. — Didn't  you  go  to  the  meeting 
to-day  ? 

No.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  feel  unwell ;  so  I  sent 
an  excuse. 

17.  On  Board  Ship.— It  is  beautifully  calm  to-day,  isn't 
it.? 

Yes,  indeed.     It  is  lucky  for  all  of  us. 
Are  you  going  to  Kobe  } 
No.     I  am  going  on  to  Nagasaki. 

What  do  you  say  to  our  going  and  having  a  pipe  in  the 
smoking-rooiri  ? 
All  right,  come  along  ! 

18.  A  Picnic — ^As  it  is  fine  weather  to-day,  we  are  going 
to  Ojigoku  for  the  sake  of  a  little  exercise.  So  please  make 
haste,  and  put  up  something  or  other  as  luncheon  for 
three. 

All  right.  Sir.     What  liquors  shall  I  send  ?  . 
Liquors  ? — A  bottle  of  beer,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  two 
bottles  of  soda-water,  will  be  enough. 
All  right.  Sir. 

19.  A  Visitor. — It  would  seem  that  the  visitor  who  has 
just  arrived  has  not  dined  yet.  So  please  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat.     Anything  that  happens  to  be  ready  will  do. 

All  right,  Sir. 

Owaki'dani,  i.e.,  "  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Boiling."  Undo  katagaia, 
more  lit.  "  at  the  same  time  as  exercise."  Mite  kiniasu :  conf.  kuru^ 
p.  193.  Go  shu  is  Chinese  for  the  Japanese  o  sake^  and  sounds  more 
polite.  Fitsuke  is  the  nearest  approach  most  Japanese  can  make  to  the 
pronunciation  of  our  word  "  whisky."  Kashtkomarimashttat  or  shochi 
itashlmashtta,  as  immediately  above,  is  the  usual  term  by  which  an 
Inferior  expresses  that  he  has  understood  the  orders  of  a  s^^^v^c. 
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20.  Asking  the  Way. — Moshil  Hakuhulsukwan  wa^ 
dono  hen  desu  ka  ? 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu.  Sore  wa,  koko  wo  viassugu  ni  iku  io, 
migi  no  ho  ga  junsa  no  kbhansho  de,  hidari  no  ho  ga  Haku- 
hulsukwan desu.  Mon  ni  "  Hakubuisukwan  "  to  kaita  gaku  ga 
agete  armasu  kara,  jiki  shiremasu, 

Kore  wa,  domo  I  arigatb  zonjimasu. 


21.  Compliments  on  first  Meeting. — Hajimeniashtte 
{p  me  ni  kakarimasu),  Waiakushi  wa  Tanaka  Tsunemasa  io 
moshimasu.     Nanihun  yoroshiku  negaimasu. 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu  ka  P    Kanete  sommei  wa  uketamawatie 

orimashtia  ga Waiakushi  wa   Smith  io  mosu  mono  de, 

igo  0  kokoro-yasu 


22.  Taking  Leave  of  a  Friend. — Taisb  choza  wo  itashi- 
viashiia.     Konnichi  wa  7nd  0  iioma  {ni)  itashimashb. 

Ma  !  Yoi  de  wa  gozaimasen  ka  P  Mo  shoshd  0  hanashi 
nastte  irasshaimashu 

Arigaid  gozaimasu  ga,- — konnichi  wa  chilo  iori-isogimasu 
kara,  izure  mata  sono  uchi  ukagaimasu. 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu  ka  P  Kore  wa  iaiso  shiisurei  hakari 
7ndshi-age?nashiia.  Sonnara,  mata  0  chikai  uchi  ni  zehi  0  tachi- 
yori  wo 

20.  For  the  active  past  tense  kaita,  "wrote,"  where  English  idiom 
requires  the  passive  past  participle  "written,"  see  •[[293,  pp.  190- 1. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  gaku  ga  agete  arimasu^  lit.  "  a  tablet  is 
raising." — 21.  The  complimentary  phrases  in  this  and  the  next  three 
numbers  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  in 
constant  requisition,  however  queer  and  stilted  the  English  transla- 
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20:  Asking  THE  Way. — Please,  Sir  !  would  you  tell  me 
the  way  to  the  Museum  ? 

Let  me  see  !  Yes  !  If  you  go  straight  on,  you  will  find 
a  police-station  to  your  right,  and  the  building  on  the  left 
is  the  Museum.  You  will  know  it  at  once,  for  there  is  a 
tablet  over  the  gate,  with  the  word  ''Museum"  written 
on  it 

Oh  !  very  many  thanks,  Sir. 

21.  Compliments  on  First  Meeting. — This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  honour  to  meet  you,  Sir.  My  name 
is  Tanaka  Tsunemasa.  I  beg  for  your  kind  fi-iend- 
ship. 

Oh  !  indeed  ?  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hear  of  you 
before,  although  (we  have  never  met).  My  name  is  Smith. 
Henceforward  I  hope  you  will  honour  me  with  your 
intimacy. 

22.  Taking  Leave  of  a  Friend. — I  have  paid  you  an 
unconscionably  long  visit,  and  must  now  be  taking  my 
leave. 

Oh  !     Why  hurry  so  ?     Do  please  chat  a  little  longer. 

Many  thanks,  but  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time  to-day. 
I  will  call  again  soon. 

Must  you  really  go  ?  Well,  pray  excuse  the  shortcomings 
of  my  imperfect  hospitality,  and  remember  that  I  count  upon 
your  visiting  me  again  very  soon. 

tions  may  sound.  After  tiketamaivatte  orimashtta  ga^  must  be 
supplied  some  clause  such  as  has  here  been  rendered  in  English  by  "  we 
have  never  met."  After  o  kokoro  yasu  supply  negaimasu. — 22.  Yo 
would  be  more  strictly  grammatical  than  yoi  de  wa,  but  the  latter  is 
often  used  ;  conf.  N.  B.  to  p.  125.  For  the  tori  of  iori-isogintasUf  see 
p.  219.    At  the  end  supply  negaimasu. 
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23.  Thanks  for  Assistance  Received. — Sate  dan-dan 
kono  iahi  wa  go  shusen  kudasaimasKUe,  arigaid  gozai- 
masu, 

Jel  iki-todokimasen  de,   makoto  ni Shikashi  tnazu  0 

medeid  gozainiasu. 

24.  New  Year  Congratulations. — Mazu  akernashtie,  0 
medeid  gozaimasu. 

O  medeid  gozaimasu,  Kyiiid  wa  iro-iro  0  sewa  savia  ni 
narimashiie,  arigaid  zonjimasYi.  Nao  iimen  mo  ai-kawarazu 
negaimasu. 

25.  An  Earthquake. — Anaia  saki-hodo  jishin  ga  gozai- 
fnashiia  no  wo  go  zonji  desu  ka  P 

le  I  sYikoshi  mo  zonjimaseft  deshiia. 

He  he/  Yohodo  hido  gozaimasMie^  ano  iokonoma  no 
hana-ike  ga  yureie,  sunde-no-koio  ni  iaoresb  ni  nam  hodo 
deshiia. 

Sore  wUj  tiaka-ftaka  bid  ?ia  jishin  de  gozaimashtia,  net 
Nan-ji  goro  deshiia  P 

Sono  ioki,  iokei  wo  jnimashilara^  ichi-Ji  ni-jip-pun  sug 
deshiia. 

Naruhodo  I  ha-ha !  Sore  de  wa^  shira?iai  wake  desii, 
Waiakushi  wa^  ichi-ji  ni  Tsukiji  wo  demasMie^  kiiruma 
de  mairimasJnta  kara,  bkaia  sofio  iochti  de  gozavmashi- 
iarb. 

23.  ^rt/f*  =  "  well  I "  Z?^«-^d!;/,  "  gradually,"  which  serves  to  show 
how  long-continued  your  favours  have  been,  is  a  word  constantly  thus 
used  in  polite  speeches.  After  makoto  ni  must  be  supplied  some 
such  clause  as  that  which  we  have  translated  by  "  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself."  "  Result "  is  not  actually  in  the  original  expression  ;  but  the 
idea  is  more  or  less  pointed  at. — 24.     AkemasKite  refers  to  the  **  open- 
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23.  Thanks  for  Assistance  Rfceived. — I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  all  your  kind  assistance  on  this  occasion. 

Not  at  all !  I  am  really  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
done  so  little.     Anyhow,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  result. 

24.  New  Year  Congratulations. — I  beg  to  offer  you 
my  congratulations  on  the  New  Year. 

The  same  to  you.  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  me 
throughout  the  present  year  those  favours  by  which  I  have 
profited  in  so  many  ways  during  the  year  that  has  just 
closed. 

25.  An  Earthquake. — Did  you  feel  the  earthquake  a 
few  hours  ago  ? 

No,  I  didn't  feel  it  at  all. 

Indeed  ?  It  was  very  violent.  It  was  such  that  the 
flower-vase  there  in  the  alcove  shook  so  that  it  seemed  likely 
to  fall. 

Then  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  severe  earthquake. 
About  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? 

I  looked  at  my  watch  at  the  time,  and  it  was  twenty 
minutes  past  one. 

Ah,  I  see.  In  that  case  I  was  bound  not  to  feel 
it.  As  I  lefl  Tsiikiji  at  one  o'clock,  and  went  in  a 
jinrikisha^  it  doubtless  took  place  while  I  was  on  the 
road. 

ing  "  of  the  New  Year.  Kyidd  is  lit.  "  old  winter  *'  in  Chinese,  hence 
"  last  year."--25.  Sunde  no  koto  ni  =  "  just  about  to."  Shiranai  wake^ 
not  "  a  reason  which  does  not  know,"  but  "  a  reason  why  /  should  not 
know  ;"  conf.  p.  58.  Tsukiji  is  the  name  of  the  foreign  "  concession  " 
(quarter)  in  Tokyd.    For  sono^^^  of  that,"  sec  p.  54. 
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26.  Hiring    a    JinrikTsha, — Kyaku, — Oi!    kiiriima-ya 
Ueno   no  Hakubuisukwan  ye  itie^    ne ! — sore  kara   Asafmsa 
710   kbenchi  wo  kembiiisu  sfnte^    kaeri  ni  Ginza  de  kai-mono 
shtiey    inata  kono   station   made  kaeru   'n  da  ga^ — ikura  de 
iku  ka  P 

Sha/ti,  — He  I  hidokii  0  tenia  ga  toremasho  ka  P 

Kyaku, — lya!  so  tenia  wa  toreniaiy—yukata  made  ni  kaeru 
tsumori  da  kara, 

Shafii, — He  !  Sore  de  wa,  danna  !  sJixchi-ju-gO'Sen  negai- 
to  gozaimasti. 

Kyaku.  — H'm  !  siikoshi  takaku  zaa  nai  ka  ? 

Shafu. — le !  Yohodo  michi-nori  mo  gozamastc  kara,  kes- 
shite  0  takai  koto  wa  mbshi-agemasen. 

Kyaku. — Sonnara^  sore  dake  yarn  kara,  kaeri  tii  Teikoku 
Hoteru  ye  choito  yoite  kurei, — tazimeru  Kito  ga  am  kara. 
Shtkashi,  kore  zva  tenia  wa  torenai. 

Shafu.  — He !  Yoroshifi  gozaimasYi.  O  nieshi  nasai- 
masM. 

27.  Letters  for  the  Mail. — IMoshil  O  Ham  San! 
Dare  ka  ?n  kono  tegami  ivo  yubift-kyoku  ye  motasete, — Niho?i-ji 
de  kaitc  am  hb  wa,  kaki-tome  ni  sasetc,  ukc-tori  wo  torana- 
kereha  naran  ga,  — yoko-moji  no  hb  wa,  gwaikoku-yuki  da  kara, 

Jis-sefi  no  kitte  wo  hatte,  tada  sashi-ire-guchi  ye  irete  kureha 
yoroshii. 

He  !  kashtkomariniash^ta. 

26.  Uctw  and  Asakusa  arc  districts  in  Tokyo,  the  Ginza  is  a  street, 
and  the  "Imperial"  a  large  hotel  in  European  style.  Notice  the 
correlation  of  clauses  in  the  first  sentence  I)y  means  of  the  gerund 
repeated  several  times.  The  clause  tazuneru  hito  ga  am  kara  is 
inverted  ;  it  should  properly  precede  the  words  liaeri  ni  immediately 
aljove. — 27.  Learn  this  example  thoroughly  by  heart,   parse  it,   and 
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26.  Hiring  a  Jinrikisha. — Fare.  I  say,  Jinnki-mdiJi  ! 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Museum  at  Ueno,  you  know, — from 
there  on  to  see  the  Public  Garden  at  Asakusa,  then 
to  make  some  purchases  in  the  Ginza  on  the  way  back, 
and  to  return  again  here  to  the  station.  How  much  will 
you  go  for  ? 

yinriktsha-man.     Shall  you  be  long  about  it,  Sir? 

Fare.  No,  probably  not;  for  I  intend  to  be  back  by 
dusk. 

yinriBsha-man.  Well  then,  Sir,  I  must  ask  seventy-five 
cents. 

Fare.     H'm.     Isn't  that  rather  dear  } 

JinriJusha-man.  No,  Sir  ;  I  haven't  named  at  all  a  high 
price,  for  the  distance  is  very  great. 

Fare.  All  right,  then ;  I  will  give  you  that  much.  So 
just  look  in  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  the  way  back,  as 
I  have  some  one  to  call  on  there.  But  that  won't  take 
long. 

Jmriktsha-man.     All  right.  Sir.     Please  step  in. 

27.  Letters  for  the  Mail. — I  say  0-Haru !  tell 
some  one  to  carry  these  letters  to  the  post-office.  The 
messenger  must  have  the  one  which  is  addressed  in 
Japanese  characters  registered,  and  must  get  a  receipt 
for  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  written  in  Roman  letters, 
it  will  be  enough  if  he  sticks  a  ten  cent  stamp  on  each, 
and  just  drops  them  into  the  post-box,  as  they  are  to  go 
abroad. 

All  right.  Sir. 

analyse  it,  and  you  will  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  practical  mastery 
of  that  most  difficult  portion  of  Japanese  grammar  the  integration  of 
sentences,  which  is  treated  of  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  on  Syntax, 
pp.  280-2.     Shir  a  is  a  familiar  abbreviation  of  shir  an. 
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28.  Nearing  Yokohoma. — Ano  oki  nt  daibu  shima  ga 
miemasu  ga, — are  wUy  nan  io  iu  shima  de  goziimasu? 

Are  ga  Izu  no  SkicM-lo  de  gozaimasu,  Mae  no  ga  (J shima 
to  UmasU. 

He  I  are  de  mo,  Mto  ga  sunde  imasu  ka  shir  a. 

El     Sunde  iru  dokoro  de  wa  arimasen.     Koko  kara  miru 

lOy  chiisb  gozaimasu  ga^ — Oshima  nazo  ni  wa,   mannaka   ni 

/unkwazan  ga  aiie,   sono  mawari  ni  mura-kazu  ga  rok-ka-son 

mo   arimasu.       A/o    no    shima-jima    ni  mo    taigai — moiiomo 

munift-io  mo  arimasu  keredo, — hilo  ga  sunde  imasu. 

He  !     Sayb  de  gozaimasit  ka  ? 

29.  A  Christian  Church. — Kono  shuku  ni  wa^  Vaso-shu 
no  shinja  ga  bi  io  iu  koto  desu,  ne. 

He  I  sb  de  gozaimasu,  Kono  hen  wa,  moppara  Yaso  wo 
shinkb  itashimasu, 

Kwaidb  ga  iatte  orimasu  ka  P 

He  I  Kore  made  wa,  kochb  san  no  beitaku  wo  karini  kwaidb 
ni  mochiite  ori?Jiashiia  ga, — tezema  ni  isuiie^  kond$  shinki  ni 
ivakiye  taite  orimasu. 

Kybshi  wa,  Seiyb-jin  desu  ka  ? 

So  de  gozaimasYi.  Nichiyb-goio  ni  shusseki  shtle,  sekkyo 
iiasaremasu.  Kono  goro  de  wa,  senrei  wo  uketa  htio  ga 
yohodo  fuemasKita  sb  desu. 

Sb  desu  ka  P     Sore  wa,  naka-naka  na  koio  desYi,  ne ! 

28.  For  dokoro  see  p.  43.  Nazo^  properly  "etcetera,"  usually  tones 
down  a  little  the  force  of  the  preceding  word.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
present this  by  the  term  "for  instance"  in  the  English  version.  Mura, 
("  village")  has  for  its  auxiliai'y  numeral  the  word  son^  which  is  but  the 
Chinese  synonym  of  the  word  mum  ;  hence  rok-ka-i on  =  '^  six  villages." 
For  the  sense  of  taishtta,  and  its  exclusively  attributive  use,  see  p.  141 
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28.  Nearing  Yokohama. — I  see  quite  a  number  of 
islands  out  there.     What  islands  are  they  ? 

They  are  the  Seven  Isles  of  Izu.  The  one  in  front 
is  called  Oshima  ( * '  Vries  Island  "). 

Indeed !  I  wonder  whether  there  are  any  people  living 
on  it? 

People  living  on  it  ?  1  should  just  think  there  '  were  ! 
Why !  Small  as  it  looks  from  here,  Vries  Island  has 
a  volcano  in  the  middle,  round  the  base  of  which  cluster 
no  less  than  six  villages.  The  other  islands  too,  though 
doubtless  some  are  uninhabited,  mostly  have  people 
living  on  them. 

Dear  me  !     You  don't  say  so  ! 

29.  A  Christian  Church. — There  is  said  to  be  a 
large  number  of  (Protestant)  Christians  in  this  town, — 
isn't  there? 

Yes.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
Christians. 

Is  there  a  church  ? 

Well,  hitherto  the  mayor's  villa  has  done  duty  as  a 
church.  But  it  is  too  small,  and  so  they  are  erecting  a 
new  building  on  another  site. 

Is  the  pastor  a  foreigner  ? 

Yes ;  he  comes  and  preaches  every  Sunday.  It  is 
said  that  great  numbers  of  people  have  been  baptised 
recently. 

Indeed  !     Then  Christianity  is  in  a  very  fair    way  here. 

and  top  of  p.  142. — 29.  Were  Roman  Catholics  intended,  the  term 
Tenshukyo  would  Ix;  used  instead  of  Yasoshu^  and  Tenshudo  for 
kivaidd.  The  zema  in  tezema  is  the  stem  form  of  the  adjective  setnai, 
"narrow."  "Going  to  official  business"  is  shukkin ;  to  any  other, 
shutcho  or  shusseki.    Naka^naka  na.  koto^  "  a  considerable  thing." 
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30.  A  Fire. — Oyal  hmji  to  mieie,  hanshb  wo  uiteru 
ga  : — skirase  hakari  da  kara,  daijohu  da  ga, — hogaku  way 
dochira  ni  atiate  iru  ka  mite  kudasai. 

He  I  iadaima  soto  kara  viaitta  mono  no  mdshi?nasvL  ni  wa^ 
sappari  miemasen  so  desu.     Tahim  kinzai  de  gozaimashb. 


31.  The  Theatre. — Chikagoro  Kahuki-za  ga  aiia  so 
desu  ga, — gedai  wa,  nan  de  gozaimasu  ka? 

He!  Kino  waki  de  kikimaskiiara,  kondo  wa  *'  Chushin- 
gura "  no  toshi  dasb  de^  de-kaia  mo  datbu  kao-zoroi  daso 
desYi, 

So  desYi  ka?  Sore  »a,  kyogen  ga  ii  kara^  kitto  ataru 
desho. 


32.  Early  to  Bed. — Hanahada  shitsurei  de  gozai??iasu 
ga, — waiakushi  wa^  go  men  komurimashtley  /userimastiy  — 
mybcho  wa,  yohodo  hayaku  shuitatsu  suru  isumori  desu  kara. 

Dbzo  waiakushi' domo  ni  0  kamai  naku  0  yasumi  nasaimashi. 
Komhan  wa^  zehi  kono  kaki-mono  wo  shi-agele  shimaimasen- 
kereha  narimasen  yue^  yo  ga  fukemashb  to  omoimasu  kara, 
mybchb  wa,  shikkei  nagara^  0  me  ni  kakarimasen  ka  mo 
shiremasen  ga^  zuibun  to  go  kigenyb, 

30.  The  •'intimation"  {shirase)  of  a  distant  fire,  that  is,  of  one  not 
in  the  same  district  of  the  city,*consists  of  two  strokes  of  the  fire-bell. 
Moshimasu  ni  wa  =  "  he  says."  The  words  sappari  mietnasen  are  a 
quotation  from  the  other  man,  and  so  desu  nearly  = "  he  says," — the 
Japanese  construction  thus  being  pleonastic,  as  it  contains  the  equivalent 
of  "he  says"  both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted  ;  conf.  latter  part 
of  \  437,  p.  278. — ^^x^Kabuki'Za  is  the  name  of  the  'chief  theatre  ^in 
Tokyo.     Gedaiy  "  title,"  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  oigcidai^  lit.  "  list  of 
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30.  A  Fire. — Hallcx)  1  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fire; 
they  are  ringing  the  fire-bell.  However,  as  it  is  only  the 
'^notice-bell,"  it  is  all  right  Still,  please ^o  and  see  in 
what  direction  the  fire  is. 

Well,  Sir !  a  man  who  came  in  a  minute  ago  says 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Probably  it  is  in  one  of  the 
suburbs. 

31.  The  Theatre. — I  hear  that  the  Kabuki-za  Theatre 
has  recently  re-opened.     What  is  being  acted  there  ? 

On  enquiring  yesterday  at  a  fi*iend's  house,  I  learnt 
that  it  was  The  Forty- Seven  RoninSj — the  entire  play, — and 
that  most  of  the  best  actors  are  taking  part  in  it. 

Indeed  ?  That  is  a  good  piece.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
a  great  success. 

32.  Early  to  Bed. — ^Although  it  is  very  rude  of  me 
to  do  so,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  go  to  bed,  as 
I  intend  to  start  very  early  to-morrow  morning. 

Oh !  pray  retire  without  paying  attention  to  me.  I 
must  positively  finish  this  writing  to-night  So  probably 
I  shall  not  get  to  bed  till  late,  and  therefore  please  excuse 
me  if  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  journey  now,  as  I  don't 
know^whether  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  see  you  in  the 
morning. 

accomplishments."  For  the  story  of  the  Forty-seven  Rdnins^  a  little 
epic  of  loyalty  and  revenge,  see  Mitford's  "Tales  of  Old  Japan." 
Its  Japanese  title, — Chu^sMn-gura^ — well  describes  it;  for  the  tale  is 
indeed  a  "store"  of  the  feelings  and  deeds  of  "loyal  retainers."— 
32.  The  first  sentence  is  inverted  ;  the  clause  beginning  with  mydchd 
wa  should,  properly  speaking,  come  first.  The  last  sentence  lacks  some 
such  final  verb  as  o  ide  nasaimashu  The  phrase  go  kigett  yd  is  often 
thus  used  where  we  should  say  "  goodbye." 
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33.       DUTICULTY    OF     THE    JAPANESE    h\SGVAGlL—Ddmo  T^ 

Nihnn    no  kuioha  wn,   iaihen  ni  iri-knnda  mono  de,— 
koshi  no  tnagaru  made  manande  mo,  shosen  0 


le  I  viasaka  sono  yo  na  muzitkashii  mono  dc  v, 
Keiko  sae  sureba,  nan  de  mo  nai  kolo  desu. 


'  gozaimasen. 


•0  uiiagaimasu, 
hidari  ye  magarii 
'17   kara    mala  migi 


34.  Asking  the  'Way.^C^oUo  mtchi 
Kore    kara    san-chn    saki  no  lokoro  ni 

yiiko-chf)  ga   aru  ga, — soko  ye  haille,    s 
ye  magatle,  massugu  ni  ikn  n'  desu. 

Siinnara,  kono  Ion  to  ttarandc  orimasH,  ne  ! 

35.  The  Wav  to  thk  British  Legation. — ChoHo  mono 
wo  0  tazime  moskimasu.  Igirisu  koshikvan  ye  wa,  dii  mairi- 
mashUara  yoroshm  gozaimasu  ka.' 

He  I  Sore  wa,  kono  Shimbashi-demae  na  yoka-dori  wo 
hidari  ye  massugu  ni  o  ide  ni  narimasu  (0,  goku  hasure  no 
migi-Ue  ni  Tora-no-mon  io  in  milsTike  ga  arimasu.  Sore  aio 
0  hairi  ni  nartmash'Ue,  doko  made  mo  0  ide  ni  narimasu  io, 
Sakurada-miis&ke  io  iu  mon  no  mae  ye  Isiiki-aiarimasii, 
Kondo  naka  ye  hairazu  ni,  o  hori  ttHsuiie,  hidari  ye  doko  made 
mo  irass>iaimas&  io,  m.uko  m  Sikoku  koshikwan  no  hala  ga 
miemasu  kara,  Jiki  shiremasu. 

Domo,  arigato  zonjimasTi.     OJama  wo  ilaskimasklla. 

36.  A  Toast. — Aruji,  shampan  wo  tsiiida  koppu  wo 
mochi-nagara,  Ka  wo  tatte  : 

Kaku'shinski  wa,  yoiu  komhan  wa  o  ide  kudasiie,  makola  m 
jvaiakusAi  wa  krnki  ni  Uemasen,  Nao  ai-kau/arazu  shimmiisii 
naru  0  is&ki-^iwrt  negaimasii. 

35.  Shiinbashi  is  tlie  aame  of  the  quarter  of  Tokyo  in  which  the  chief 
Kiilway  tei'mious  is  Bitaated.  Kanda  ii  a  contraclion  oE  koiido  lea. — 
36.  TWs  namptc  is  in  the  stilT  style,  bordering  on  Ihc  Written  Lan- 
gonge,  which  \s  usual  od  stich  occasions.     Shmtpan  we  Itmda  hepfu. 
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33.  Difficulty  of  the  Japanese  Language. — Really, 
Japanese  is  a  terribly  complicated  language.  Even  if  one 
were  to  study  till  one's  back  became  bent  with  age,  one 
could  not  learn  it  thoroughly. 

Oh !  no ;  it  is  hardly  as  difficult  a  thing  as  that.  It  is 
a  mere  nothing  if  only  you  set  yourself  to  it. 

34.  Asking  the  Way. — Please  tell  me  the  way. 

About  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  further  on,  there 
is  a  turning  to  the  left.  You  must  turn  down  it,  and  then 
turn  again  to  the  right,  after  which  you  go  straight  on. 

Then  it  is  parallel  with  this  street,  isn't  it  ? 

35.  The  Way  to  the  British  Legation. — Excuse 
my  asking  you ;  but  would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  British  Legation  ? 

Certainly.  Look  here !  If  you  follow  straight  along 
this  street  branching  off  to  the  left  in  front  of  Shimbashi, 
you  will  come  to  a  gate  called  Tora-no-mon  on  the  right 
hand  side  at  the  very  end.  Go  through  it,  and  walk  on 
and  on,  till  you  come  to  a  gate  called  the  Sakurada  gate. 
Don't  go  through  that,  but  turn  to  the  left  along  the  moat, 
and  go  straight  on,  and  you  will  at  once  know  which  is 
the  British  Legation  by  seeing  the  flag  ahead. 

Very  many  thanks.  Excuse  me  for  having  trespassed 
on  your  valuable  time. 

36.  A  Toast.  — The  host,  taking  a  glass  of  champagne  in 
his  hand^  rises  and  says  : 

Gentlemen  !  I  am  really  overwhelmed  by  your  kindness 
in  coming  here  to-night,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  ever 
continue  to  favour  me  with  your  friendship. 

lit.  "  a  glass  (into  which  some  one)  has  poared  champagne."  Kakushitt' 
sAt\  lit.  =  each  gentleman."  Kinki  fti  taetnasen  lit.  =  "  (I)  cannot  endure 
the  delight."  Nao  ai-kawarazu,  etc.,  lit.  =  **I  request  intimate  intercourse 
still  mutually  changing  not."    Nant  is  bookish  for  na  ;  conf.  If  197. 
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37.  Keeping  a  Visitor  Waiting.  —  Hanahada  shikkei 
deshiia.     Shi-kakeia  yd  ga  aite,  0  matase  moshimashila. 

Do  iiashimasKUe  I  JUsu  wa,  sensei  ni  0  negai  ga  aiie  deia 
n  desu  ga, — 0  isogashii  iokoro  zuo, — hanahada  summasefi. 

38.    LOOKING  IN  ON  AN  INTIMATE  FRIEND. 

Kyaku.  Konnichiuoa!     Oiakudesuka? 

Aruji,  Dare  ka  kiia,     Deie  mi-na  ! 

Nyobo.  Hail  oya !  ma!  kochiraye, 

Kyaku.  Kyb  wa  mo  dokoye  ka  0  ide  desu  ka? 

Nydbo.      le,  orimasu.     Ma  I  0  ibri  asohase , .  Anaial 
Nakayoski  San  ga  irasshaimashiia  yo  I 

Aruji.  So  ka?  . .  Sa  !  kochiraye. 

Kyaku.  Sensei  0  uchi  datia^  ne  ! 

Aruji.  Yoku  hayaku  0  de-kake  deshtia, 

Kyaku.  Hayaku  mo  nai.     Mb  ku-ji  sugi  da. 

Aruji.  Naruhodo  I 

Kyaku.  Kyb  wa  Sunday  da  kara,  mb  o  rusu  ka  to 
omoiia. 

Aruji.  Sunday  de  mo,  hetsudan  ale-hameta  yb  ga  nai  shi, 
sukoshi  kibun  ga  warui  kar a,  dokoye  mo  deinasen 
deshiia. 

37.    Near  the  end,  viz.  after  iokoro  wo,  a  sentence  is  left  unfinished. 
Hanahada  sumimasen  =  ** it  is  very  improper"  (for  me  to  have  in- 
truded on  you). — 38.     This  example  and  the  next  are  taken  from  the 
**  Fude  Shashin!^      Observe   how   in  Japan   it   is   the  husband   who 
orders  his  wife  about,  and  not  vice  versa.     The  word  nydbd  is  non- 
honorific.     For  the  na  of  dete  mi-na,  see  p.  167,  N.  B. — Male  speakers 
gliould  avoid  such  strings  of  exclamations  as  Hai  !  oya  !  via  !  and  also 
^lie  anata  used  as  an  interjection,  and  the  yo  !  in  the  good  lady's  next 
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37.  Keeping  a  Visitor  Waiting. — Kindly  excuse  my 
rudeness  in  keeping  you  waiting ;  but  I  was  occupied  with 
something  which  I  could  not  leave  half-finished. 

Oh  !  pray  don't  mention  it !  To  tell  the  truth,  what 
I  have  come  for  is  to  ask  you  a  favour.  But  I  must 
apologise  for  intruding  on  you  when  you  are  so  busy. 


38.    LOOKING  IN  ON  AN  INTIMATE  FRIEND. 

Visitor,     {at  the  door)     Good  day  !  Are  you  at  home  ? 
Host,        {to  his  wife)     Somebody  has   come.      Go  and 

see  who  it  is. 
Wife.        All   right. —   {To  the  visitor)    Oh!   is  it    you? 

Please  come  in. 
Visitor.     Has  your  husband  already  gone  out  to-day  ? 
.    Wife.        No,  he  is  at  home.     Please  come  in. — {To  her 

husband).     Here  is  Mr.  Nakayoshi. 
Host.        Indeed  ! — {To  the  visitor)  Oh  !  please  come  in. 
Visitor.     And  so  you  are  at  home,   I  see  ! 
'  Host.         You  are  on  the  move  very  early. 
Visitor.     Not  at  all.     It's  past  nine  o'clock. 
Host.         You  don't  say  so. 
Visitor.     To-day   being   Sunday,    I   thought  you    m-ight 

have  gone  out 
Host,        True,  it's  Sunday.     But  I  had  no  special  reason 

for  going  out,  besides  which  I  am  feeling  rather 

unwell.     So  I  was  stopping  at  home. 

remarks.  After  kochira  ye  supply  o  tori  nasai.  The  English  word 
**  Sunday "  is  paraded  by  the  speakers  to  show  their  erudition. 
Japanese  nichiydbi  wculd  do  just  as  well.  Betsudan  aie^hameta  yd, 
liL  "  speciaUy  allotted  (but  active,  not  passive  verb)  business.**  For  shi 
see  p.  81.  Observe  the  scantiness  of  honorifics  in  this  little  collcquy, 
arising  from  the  intimacy  of  the  two  men. 
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39.    ARRIVING  AT  A  TEA-HOUSE. 

Jochu,     Irasshaimashi !     Makoio  ni  0  atsu  gozaimasti, 
Kyaku.     Ztiibun    atsui,    ne !     Motto    suziishii  tohoro    wa 

arimasen  kaP 
yochu.     Mina   san  ga   so  ossha{?nasu  ga, — kono  tori  fii- 

sagatte  orimashVe^  makoto  ni  0  kinodokti  satna  desu. 

Sono  uchi  yoi  iokoro  ga  akimasti  kara,  doka  koko 

ni  negaimasu, 
Kyaku,     So  ka  P     Shikaia  ga  nai, 

40.  A  Meeting  Dispersed. — Kono  aida  chotto  0  takti  ye 
ukagaimashttaray  anata  wa  go  fiizai  de  gozaimashite,  okusan 
no  osshaimashita  ni  zva,  Ibiunura-Ro  ye  enzetsu  ivo  0  kiki  ni 
0  ide  no  yd  ni  uketamawarimashita  ga, — nani  ka  meziirashii 
enzetsu  de  mo  gozaimashiia  ka? 

O !  Sono  setsu  wa,  chbdo  orimasen  de,  shitsurei  Itashi- 
inasKita.  Ano  hiiva,  ai-niku  deshile,  ne  f — mottomo  chito  osoku 
de-kakemashita  ga, — Ibumura-Ro  no  viae  made  ikimasu  to, 
doya-doya  kilo  ga  dete  kimasU  kara,  naze  ka  to  omottc 
kikhnashiiaray  ni-bam-nie  710  cnzetsti-chii  nani  ka  sukoshi  jdret 
ni  fur  eta  koto  ga  atta  to  Im  de,  kcisatsu-kwan  ga  chiishi  wo 
vieijita  tame^  sudc  ni  kaisan  ni  natta  toko  deshlte,  jitsu  ni 
zannen  deshtta. 

Sore  cUUy  oshii  koto  IV)  Jiasjimashita, 

39  Observe  how  the  waitress  uses  honorifics  to  the  guest,  but 
not  the  guest  to  the  waitress.  There  would,  l.ow  ver,  be  no  harm 
in  his  doing  so.  Kono  toriy  "this  way,"  is  often  equivalent  to 
our  phrase  "  as  you  see."  The  words  **  I  cannot  accommodate 
you  with  one  yet "  have  to  be  added  in  the  English  version,  to 
complete  the  sense.  Sono  tichiy  lit.  "  meanwhile,"  hence  "  soon." — 
40.  Go  fuzai  is  a  highly  cultivated  expression.  The  common  people 
prefer  0  rnsii.  The  Ibumura-Rd  {ro^'^  upper  storey  ")  was  a  tea-house 
in  Tokyo,  where  meetings  were   held  and  sets  of  lectures  delivered, 
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39.    ARRIVESTG  AT  A  TEA-HOUSE. 

Waitress,  Welcome  !  It  is  very  hot  to-day,  Sir. 

Guest,  Very  hot,  isn't  it?  Haven't  you  any  cooler 
room? 

Waitress,  All  our  guests  ask  for  cooler  rooms.  But 
we  are,  as  you  see,  so  full  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  cannot  accommodate  you  with  one 
yet  Please  sit  down  here.  Sir,  until  a  better 
room  becomes  vacant 

Guest,       Oh  !  then  there's  no  help  for  it 

40.  A  Meeting  Dispersed. — When  I  looked  in  at 
your  house  the  other  day,  you  were  absent,  and  your  wife 
said  that  you  had  gone  to  listen  to  a  set  of  lectures  at 
the  Ibumura  Hall.     Were  the  lectures   at  all  interesting? 

Oh  !  it  was  very  rude  of  me  to  happen  to  be  out  just 
then.  On  that  day  it  was  unfortunate,  you  know.  To 
begin  with,  I  was  rather  late  in  starting ;  and  then, 
when  I  got  as  far  as  the  Hall,  I  found  the  people  all 
pouring  out  in  confusion.  And  on  enquiring  the  reason 
of  this,  I  was  told  that  in  the  second  lecture  there  had 
occurred  some  remarks  which  slightly  infringed  the  go- 
vernment regulations,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that 
the  police  had  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  stopped.  So 
when  I  arrived,  the  meeting  had  already  broken  up,  which 
was  a  pity. 

Oh  !  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment 

it  being  the  Japanese  custom  to  •*  make  a  day  of  it,"  and  to  have  one 
lecture  delivered  after  another  for  hours  at  a  time,  sometimes  on  the 
same  subject,  but  very  often  on  different  subjects.  Tlie  Kinki-kwan 
has  now  replaced  the  Ibumura-r5  as  a  favourite  place  for  such  meetings. 
O  ide  no  yd  ni  is  an  example  of  indirect  quotation.  The  direct  would 
be  o  ide  da  to  ;  conf.  pj).  275  6.     Tot^o  near  the  end  is  for  totioro. 
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4 1 .     Shopping  at  Miyanoshita.  — Kyaku,  — Go  men  nasat  / 

Akindo, — Helirasshai!  Chiio  o  kake  nasaimashif  .Nam 
ha  goran  kudasaimase  I    Mada  hoka  ni  iro-iro  gozaimasu, 

Kyaku, — Omocha  wo  sukoshi  miseie  kudasai, 

Akindo, — He  f  kashikomarimashiia,  Kono  te^  no  tnono  de 
wa  ikaga  de  gozaimasu? 

Kyaku, — Naruhodo  I  kono  uchi  kara,  iru  dake  no  mono  wo 
yorimasho. 

Akindo. — Dafina !  kore  wa  ikaga  de  gozamasuP  Tabi- 
makura  to  vibshimasJnte^ — naka  kara,  kono  ion,  andon  ga 
demasu.  Koko  ga  saisu-ire,  Hiki-dashi  ga  fuiaisu  arimasu. 
Sorohan,  ybji-ire,  kagamiy  iro-iro  shi-konde  arimasu.  Mada 
koko  ni  ko  iu  mitsu-ire^ko  no  o  henib  ga  arimasu,  Kore  ga 
fude-sashiy  kore  wa  iahako'ire,    Mina  daijbhu  nidekiic  orimasu. 

Kyaku. — Mazu  somia  mono  wa yoroshii.\  Oku  wa,  kodomo 
no  miyage  ni  suru  n  da  kara,  koko  ye  yori-dashita  omocha 
ga  kore  dake  to,  undb-dama  ga  miisUy  mukb  ni  mieru  shiia7i-iro 
no  bofi  ga  ni-mai  to,  kono  shashin-hasami  ga  fuiaisu.  Kore 
dake  de,  ikura  ni  narimashbP 

Akindo.— He !  arigaib  zonjimasu.  Aiari-mae  wa,  ni-en 
rokU'jU'go-sen  ni  negaimasu\  ga, — ni-en  go-jis-sen  ni  o 
make-mbshiie  okimashb. 

*  The  meanings  of  U,  properly  "  hand,"  are  almost  endless.  Here  it 
signifies  "  sort,"  "  kind." 

•{•  For  softfta  mono  wa  yoroshii,  conf.  p.  292,  No.  72,  and  footnote. 
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41.  Shopping  at  MiyanoshTta. — Customer, — Excuse 
me. 

Dealer, — Oh !  pray  come  in,  Sir.  Please  sit  down  a 
moment  Please  inspect  my  wares.  I  have  others  besides, 
of  various  descriptions. 

Customer, — Please  show  me  some  toys. 

Dealer, — ^All  right,  Sir !  How  would  this  kind  of  article 
suit  you  ? 

Customer, — Let  me  see !  I  will  set  aside  from  among 
these  the  ones  that  I  want 

Dealer, — Sir  !  how  would  this  suit  you  ?  It  is  called 
a  travelling  pillow.  A  lamp  comes  out  of  it,  like  this  ; 
also  this  purse  for  paper-money.  It  has  two  drawers. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  things  inside  it, — an  abacus, 
a  toothpick-holder,  and  a  looking-glass.  Here  again  is  a 
luncheon-box  in  three  parts,  which  all  fit  into  one.  This 
is  a  pen-stand,  this  is  a  tobacco-pouch.  They  are  all  quite 
solidly  made. 

Customer, — Well,  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  thing. 
Most  of  the  things  I  want  are  intended  as  presents 
to  take  home  to  the  children.  Here  they  are : — the  toys 
which  I  have  set  aside  here,  besides  three  cups-and-balls, 
two  of  those  sandal- wood-coloured  trays  over  there, 
and  these  two  photograph-frames.  How  much  may  the 
whole  lot  come  to? 

Dealer, — Oh  !  many  thanks.  Sir.  The  usual  price 
would  be  two  dollars  sixty-five  cents ;  but  I  will  let  you 
have  them  for  two  fifty. 

X  NegaUf  •*  to  beg,*'  is  often  used  by  the  lower  classes  when  address- 
ing their  superiors,  to  signify  "to  say,*'  "to  do,"  even  "  to  sell." 
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Kyaku, — Sore  wa  iaisb  iakai  Sonna  ni  hake  ne  ivo  iicha 
ikenai     Zutio  o  make  nasai. 

Akindo. — le  !  do  iiashmashiie  /  Kesshiie  o  iakai  koto  wa 
vibshi-agemasen.  Bono  kurai  made  nara^  ?iegawaremashd^ 
kaP 

Kyakti,  — So  sa  I  ne  !    Ichi-en  go^jts-sen  nara^  kavnasho, 

Akindo. — Sore  de  iva^  danna !  go  muri  de  gozaimasu, 
Sonna  ni  kake-ne  wa  mbshimasen,  Dbzo  go  jodan  osshai- 
7nasen  de,  nib  sukoshi o  kai kudasai.'\ 

Kyaku — Sore  de  way  ni-en  made  ni  kaimashb. 

Akindo, — Sayb  de  gozaimasu  kaP  O  yasu  gozai??iasu 
ga^ — mala  negawankerehd^  narimaseti  kara,  o  make-mbshiie 
okimasu,     Zehi  o  ume-aivasc  wo,  \ 


*  See  footnote  to  preceding  page,  and  also  ^  403,  p.  250. 
t  "  Deign  to  buy  (it)  a  little  more  (dearly\"  i  e.,  **  Please  give  me  a 
little  more  for  it." 
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Customer, — That  is  awfully '  dear.  You  mustn't  put 
,011  such  fancy  prices  as  that.  You  must  go  down  a 
great  deal. 

Dealer,  — Really  Sir,  how  could  you  expect  me  to  I 
I'he  things  are  not  at  all  dear.  What  would  be  your 
idea  as  to  the  price,  Sir  ? 

Customer. — Well,  let  me  see  !  I'll  take  them,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  them  for  one  dollar  fifty. 

Dealer, — Oh  !  Sir,  that  is  unreasonable.  I  don't  put 
on  such  fancy  prices  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  Please 
don't  joke  in  this  way,  Sir,  but  give  me  a  little  more  for 
the  things. 

Customer,  — Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  two  dollars. 

Dealer, — Only  two  dollars  ?  That  is  cheap,  Sir.  How- 
ever, as  I  hope  for  your  custom,  I  will  go  down  to  that 
price.  But  do,  please.  Sir,  give  me  the  chance  of  recoup- 
ing this  alarming  sacrifice  by  buying  of  me  again. 


J  Supply  some  such  final  verb  as  negaimasu.  We  have  expanded 
the  idea  of  this  phrase  in  the  English  translation.  Ume-awaseru  is  lit, 
« to  fill  in '»  (a  hole  with  earth). 
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If  450.        MAKOTO  NO  SEKKEN.' 

TRUTH  'a  ECONOMY, 

Kenchb'goro^    no     koto     de,      Kamakura*      Shikken      ni 

Meneho-perlod     'a        fact    bolng,     KanitiJeura  Regent        to 

isukaeia     Aoio     Saemon     Fujiisuna     io     iu    yakunin    ga^ 

served         AxAo       Saemon       JBU^ttsuna     tliat    say     officUd      {nom.), 

aru       yo      Nameri-gawa    wo    wMaru    ioki    ni^     kerai 

a'certain    night     Na/meri-river    (accus.)    erodes     tbne     in,   retainer 

ga    ayamatie    zeni  ju-mon  wo  kawa  ye    oloshimashiia  no 

(fiom.)    erring,  coin    ten'Oash  (accus.)  river    to     droppeditrans.)    act 

WO*, — Fujiisuna    wa,     fyu     ni    hito      wo         yaioi,^ 

whereas,— F%0U»wna    cia-'for,    suddenly  people    (accus.)    havlng-hiredf 

iaimatsu    wo         tsukeie,  koiogoioku  hirowasele 

terehes       (accus.)    Jiaving-lightedt     eompletelg  having -caused-to- 

kaeraremasM/a.  • 

2iic7c-up,    deigned'to-retum. 

Kono        koto        wOy        aru       hiio       ga  waratte," 

This  act  (accus.)    certain   people       (nom.)  laughing^ai, 

**  Wazuka    ju-mon     no     zeni    wo     oshinde,     laimaisu     wo 

**  Trifle  ten-cash      's       coin    (accus.)  grudging,      tot*c/ies      (accus.) 

I.  Students  curious  of  comparing  the  Colloquial  with  the  Written 
Language  will  find  this  same  story  told  in  easy  written  style,  in 
the  present  writer's  "  Romanized  Japanese  Reader,"  Vol.  i,  p.  34. 
2.  For  the  use  of  tiengo  or  "  year-names,"  see  p,  116.  The  best  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  chronology  is  Bramsen's 
"Japanese  Chronological  Tables/' — 3.  Kamakura,  two  days*  journey 
by  road  from  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Yedo  or  Tokyo,  was, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  capital  of  the  feudal  rulers  of  Japan.  The 
Hoj5  family  of  Shikken^  or  "Regents,"  occupied  this  position  during 
the  thirteenth  and  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  Aoto 
Fujitsuna  held  high  judicial  office  under  the  fifth  ruler  of  their  line. 
Aoto    is    the    surname,   Fujitsuna    the    personal    (equivalent    to    our 
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TRUE  ECONOMY. 

The  following  incident  happened  about  the  period  styled 
Kencho  (A.D.  1249 — 1256).  When  Aoto  Saemon  Fuji- 
tsuna,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  Regent  of  Kamakura, 
was  crossing  the  River  Nameri  one  night,  a  retainer  of 
his  let  ten  cash  fall  by  mistake  into  the  river,  where- 
upon Fujitsuna  hastily  hired  some  men,  and  made 
them  light  torches  and  pick  all  the  money  out  of  the 
water. 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  laughed  at  this,  and 
to    have     said  :       *  *  Through     grudging     the     ten    cash, 

"  Christian  ")  name,  and  Saemon  a  kind  of  title,  which  has,  however, 
almost  come  to  form  part  of  the  actual  name  itself.  The  Nameri- 
gawa  is  a  small  stream  near  Kamakura. — 4.  The  whole  sentence 
down_to  here  forms  a  sort  of  accusative  to  the  following  clause  relating 
Fujitsuna's  action  upon  what  had  happened.  ** Thereupon"  or 
*'  whereas  "  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  literal  English  rendering. — 
5.  The  indefinite  form  yatoi  is  here  equivalent  to  a  gerund,  because 
correlated  with  the  gerund  tsukete  immediately  below:  conf.  p.  178, 
7  278,  and  p.  264. — 6.  Observe  how  the  sentence  is  rounded  off  by 
kaeraremashita  (honorific  potential  for  kaerimashtta ;  conf.  •[  403, 
p.  250.  Further  examples  of  such  honorific  potentials  are  offered 
below  by  kikaremashJta,  iiuaremasBta,  and  ntosaretnasMtd),  Hiro- 
waseta  alone  would  sound  bald  to  Japanese  ears,  which  generally 
expect  to  have  the  whole  action  related  down  to  its  very  end  ;  conf, 

7  302,  p.  197. 
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kalian,        htlo        wo 

notr-buyhigt     people     {accus.) 

taiso  kakatlarb, 

great-deal    has-probably-eosL 

no     hyaku     shirazu^     da 

ignores        is  ** 


it 


'n      hundred 


yatoUari      shile,       nyiihi      ga 

funv'hhnng     doing,     expense      (nom,) 

Kore    koso     Ichi-mon     oshimi 

This     indeed      one-eaah      gmulging 

to     ilia         so         desu, 
tJtat   said   appeat*ance    is. 


Sore 

That 

omou 

think       persons      tdso     tnaybe 

Isuyo        shiie    iru    kara, 

HrcidaHon     doing    is     because, 

ga, — kawa      no      soko     ye 

ffliereaSf'^river    's     bottotn      to 

hirowaneha,        tenka    no 


''So 

"8a 


WO      Fujitsuna     ga  kikaremashVe, 

(accus.)     Fujitsuna     [nom.)     having-deigned'tO'liear, 

mono       mo       aro      ga, — tsuiyashila      zeni     TJoa, 

althjOfughf— spent         coin     as'for, 

7nuyd      ni    wa         naran 

uselessness    to    ttS'for    becotnes-not 

shizunda   ju-mon      wa,      tma 

sank        ten'cash     as-for,     nour 

iakara      too      ushinau      kara 


if-do-not-pick'^ip,     tvorid      's 

da  *'        to      iwaremashtla, 

that       deigned'to-say. 


treasure    (accus.)        lose 


because 


is 


99 


Kore-ra       ga,    makoto 

SHCh-aS'this    (uom.),   truth 


no    sekken     to     iu    mono    desu. 

's     ecottmny    that    say     thing        is. 


Oku  wa  tori-chigaete,  sekke?i         wo 

Mostly  aS'for,        taking-and-mistakhig,         economy       (accus.) 

okonau    tame    ni     rinshokii     ni    nam     mono     mo    arimasu 

practise     sake     for,   parsimony    to    become    person**    nt^o       are 

ga, — sore-ra        no       Ktto       to       dojitsu        no        ron       ni 

ivhereaSf—such  like     's      people    with,    same-day       'h    discussion  in 

7va       narimascn, 

aa-for,     becomes-nof. 


Shikashi,  tdji  no     keizai-gakushn      no     setsu     ni 

Nevertheless,   present'time    's   politietd-ecjnomists    of    opinion     to- 

itashitara,     ikaga  mbsaremasho  ka  / 

if-oncniade,       how       wiH-tliey-prfAfcSbly-d^gn-tO'Say       ? 

7.    In  this  proverb  oshiffn-=oshimu  htto^  "a  grudging  person."  Shi- 
yazti  is  not  the  nepjative  pjerund  of  shim,  but  its  Classical  "  conclusive 
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Fujitsuna  must  have  been  put  to  great  expense,  what  with 
buying  torches  and  hiring  men.  This  indeed  is  to  be 
**  Pen?iy  wise  and  pound  foolish  J' 

Fujitsuna,  hearing  of  this,  said:  *' There  may  be 
some  folks  who  think  so.  But  the  money  spent  is 
not  wasted,  because  it  remains  in  circulation,  whereas 
the  ten  cash  that  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  would, 
if  not  picked  up,  have  been  treasure  lost  to  the  world. 
That  is  why  I  acted  as  I  did.  ' 


Actions  of  this  kind  are  examples  of  true  economy. 

Most  people,  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  fall  into 
parsimony  while  endeavouring  to  practise  economy.  But 
though  there  are  such,  Fujitsuna  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
on  the  same  day  as  they. 


Still,    if  one  were  to  ask   the  opinion   of  the  political 
economists  of  the  present    day,    what    would    they   say? 


negative  present,"  which  is  eqaivalent  to  the  CoUoquial  shiranai, 
I.  e.,  «*  I  do  this  because,  if  I  did  not  pick  it  up,"  etc. 
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^451.     ARIGATA'  NO  KICHIBEL 

THAifKFUIj  'S  KICHIBEI, 

Mukashi    ^*  Artgata     no    Kichibei"      to       azana        wo 

Anciently       **  TfMnk/itI      'a       Kiehibei"     that   nickname    (accus,) 

isukerareiert^  ojiisan  ga      arimasKUe^       donna 

IS'having^got'affiaDed     old'genUenian     (nom.)     (there)  being,  what 

koto      demo      '^  Arigaiai/        arigaiaif"         to  yorokond^ 

thing      soever     **  (I  am)  thankful!    {I  am)  thankful  J  "     that  rtjolcing, 

kurashiie       iru   hiio     deshiie, — naisii    hiio      ga       kiie, 

passlng-the-titne    ia   person    being,— summer,  person    (nom.)  coming, 

*  *  Kyb     wa,      hidoi      aisiisa     de    gozaimasu "    to     itmasu 

**  To'day    aS'for,    violent        heat.  is "  that     says 

to  J     kono        ojiisan        no     henib    ni,   *^  Atsui  jiseisu    wa, 

tvhen,    this    old-genUeman    's    ansiver    in:       "Sot    season    as-for, 

atsui    ho    ga      arigaiaif     Samui  jibun     iva,     samui      no 

hot       side  (nom.)    (is)  ihankfid.     Cold     season    as-for,      cold        fact 

ga       ariga/ai"        to    yorokofid^     orimasu. 

(nojH.)    (is)thankfid"    that     rejoicing  is. 


Maia       hilo      ga       Kichibei    no      bimbo     wo      sass/nte, 

Again      people    (nom.)      Kichibei        's      poverty    (accns.)   guef.sing, 

"  Nani    ka  to  go  fujiyu        deshd"       to 

**  SomeUiing-or-other     that       august    inconvenience    tnust-be "     tluzt 

iimasYi     tOy  —      *'/<?/     waiashi     wa      sai-shi     no     shimpai 

say       when, —       *'Xo!  nic         ns-for,    wife-child    's     anxiety 

7)10    naktiy    umai   mono  mo  tabemasezu ;  sono  sei  ka^  naga-iki 

idso   is-not,    tasty     things  also     eat-not ;  that  C4iusc  ?,     long-life 

WO         sht/e       imasu        kard,        arigaiai"  io^^—tada 

(accus.)       doing  am  because,    (lam)  thankftd^'      that, —merely 

nan  de  mo     *^  Arigatai"       to       itte       imasii. 

everything         *'  T1uinkf\d "      tJiat    saying         is. 

I.    Arigatai  would  be  more  strictly  grammatical ;  bnt  the  stem  form 
arigata  with  7W  is  more  idiomatic  ;  conf.  p.  125  — 2.     For  tsttkerarete 
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THANKFUL  KICHIBEI. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  who 
had  got  nicknamed  ^^  Thankful  Kichibei,"  and  who  led 
a  happy  existence,  always  thankful  for  everything, 
whatever  it  might  be.  When  any  one  came  to  see 
him  in  summer  and  complained  of  the  excessive  heat, 
the  old  man  would  reply :  ' '  In  the  hot  season  we 
must  be  thankful  for  the  heat.  In  the  cold  time  ot 
year  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  cold." — If  again  any 
friend  should  sympathise  with  his  poverty,  and  remark 
how  inconvenient  it  must  be  in  every  way,  he  would 
say :  ' '  Oh !  no !  I  am  troubled  neither  with  wife 
nor  child,  nor  do  I  eat  savoury  food.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  long-lived,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  it."  Thus  did  he  use  the  word  *^  thankful" 
about   everything. 


iru  see  bottom  of  p.  192. —  3.  To  yorokonde  —  to  itte  yorokonde^  i.e,, 
"  rejoicing,  saying  that." —  4.  Arigaiai  here  has  a  sort  of  objective 
sense,  i.e.,  it  means  not  exactly  "  thankful,"  but  "  worthy  of  being 
thankful  for*' —  5.    After  to  supply  itte,  "  sa)ring." 
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Aru 

Ascertain 

gake     ni 

while     in,      front 

huilsiikemashiia 

hit 


no 
ft. 


lokif        yoso 

time,    elsewhere       'a 

omoie     no    hashira 
> 


8  post 

ga, — yahari 

toliereas^    — cUso 


uchi  ye        iiie^  kaeri- 

hotise  to  haviny-gone,  iHiturnithff- 

de     aiama  zoo       koisun  to* 

}Pyf       head    (accus,)      bninpingli/ 

^ '  A  rigaiai  !       arigaiai  !  " 

"  Tlmnkfid  thankftd  !  " 

to    kucht  no    uchi   de      itte    imasu  kara,         soba       ni  iru 

beeaitse,     alongside    in    is 

anata      wa,      nan  de  mo 

yo%i       a%-for,       everything 

to     ii-nasaru     ga, — 

that    satf-deign     whereas, — 

sazo  ilakaro 

indeed        tniist-be-pfilnftU 

arigatai    ti     desu  P"     to     kiki- 

thankfid    fact       is  ?  '*      that    when 

itai      no      ga      arigatai      no 

painful  fact    {n:wi.)     thtuikful     fact 


(Jiat    mouUi  ^s    interior  in    saj/ing     is 

Mto     ga  :      * '  Kichibei     San  ! 

person    {nom.)         *'*  Kichibei       Mr ! 

ka  de  mo^    '  Arigatai  !    arigatai  I  * 

whMever,  *  Thatikftd  !    Thankful  !  ' 

hashira   de  atama     wo  utte, 

post        at     head    (accus.)      having-hit, 

ga, — sore    de  nani    ga 

%vliereas,—that       by,  wliat  {nom.) 

mashttara, —      ^^  He  !  kono 

he-Jutd-heard,—      "  Tes !     tJiis 

desu, 

is. 


( ( 


Naze      to   iimasii   to^,    ima   buiimketa   toki^     at  una      ga 

"Why?    that      says    when,  now  h't  thne,      head     (nam.) 

kudakete,  shinde    shimaim.ishita    mrj^     ilai   koto 

having-broken  (intrans.),    dying         hod-finished  if)     painful  fact 

mo     nani  ino     luakarimasen    ga, — inochi    mo     atama      mo, 

also      anything    understand-not     tvliereas, — life    also,       head       also, 

0  kage      sama    de^         buji        dishita         kara, 

honourable     influence       Mr,      by,    accidentless   has-^jeen      because, 

itai  no  ga  shiremasu, 

painful     fact  (nom.)  is-knowiible. 


'  *  Sore   desii   kara,    makoto   ni      arigatai "       to    kntaema- 

'*  That       is     because,      truUi      in(am)thnn\'ful'*    thttt   autwered. 

shlia. 


6.     Koisun  to  is  an  onomatope  for  the  sound  of  bumping  or  thump- 
ing.— 7.     An  idiom,  which  is  also  pronounced  nan  de  mo^  kan  de  mo^ 
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One  day,  when,  having  gone  to  a  friend's  house, 
he  wa3  returning  home  again,  he  struck  his  head  a 
tremendous  blow  against  a  post  at  the  entrance.  But 
even  then,  one  who  was  near  him  heard  him  muttering  his 
thanks,  and  exclaimed:  *'Mr.  Kichibei,  you  say  'thank 
you '  to  everything.  But  what  can  there  to  be  thankful 
for  in  hurting  yourself  by  striking  your  head  against 
a  post?" — *'Why!"  replied  Kichibei,  *'the  pain  is 
exactly  what  I  am  thankful  for.  Don't  you  see  that 
if,  when  I  struck  against  the  post  just  now,  my  skull 
had  been  fractured  and  I  had  died,  I  should  have 
felt  neither  pain  nor  anything  else,  whereas  I  now 
feel  the  pain  because,  thanks  to  your  kind  influence, 
my  life  and  my  head  are  both  safe?  That  is  why 
I  am  truly  thankful." 

This  ka  or  kail  is  probably  the  root  of  kare^ "  that."—  8.  Naze  to  in  to  is  an 
idiom  meaning  "  for  tliis  reason,"  more  lit.  "  if  you  ask  why,  (then  it 
is  as  follows.)"— 9.  The  words  o  kage  samay  "thanks  to  your  kind 
influence,"  are  an  empty  compliment,  indeed  almost  an  expletive ;  con^ 
p.  294,  No.  85. 
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Sum    iOf^^  kono   koto     wo         saki-hodo         kara   koko    no 

Tliei^eupoUf       this    thing  (acats.)   previous-pei'iod    since,    ftefe     's 

inkyo^^  ga       kiite         orwuishile,      ' '  Naruhodo  / " 

retii'Cil-oUl'fnan  {nom.)  listening       having-heen,     **  Oh  !-indeed  I  '* 

UP  ka7ishin       shiie,    **  Aa  /         arigaiai,  arigaiai !       Wa- 

that  admiration      doing,    "  Ah  !  {/  am)  thankful,    thankful  ! 

takushi  nio,    ima       wa  satori  wo     hirakiviashita. 

I         also,    now     as^for,    enliglUenment     {aca/s.)     have-opened. 

^' IrO'iro  nam         ka  no  sewa  ga    yakeiari,^^ 

**  Several-kinds       sotnething-or-other         's    cares  (nom.)  aometimeS' 

sama-zama      no         isiirai         koto       ni       iabi-iabi 

burning,     various-sort        s'       disagreeable    things       to  often 

aliari  shite,    *  Aa !  kurushii,  kurushii ! 

sometimeS''meeiing     doing,     '  AJi  !  {it  is)   distrensing,  distressing  ! 

Jitsii     ni    kono  yo       ga  iya  ni        naila '         to 

Truth      in,      this   world  {fwm.)      objectionable       to   has-become^    that 

omoii  koto    mo    arimashita     ga, —    korc     to      iu     no      mo^* 

think   fact    also       has-been        tche2*eas,—this    that    say    fact     also, 

inochi     ga     am     kara     no     koto     desiu. 

We      {nom.)      is      because     's       fact         is, 

'*  SMte  miru  to,^^     ima    Kichibei    San      ga        iu       tori, 

**  And-therefore,  now     Kichibei     Mr,       [nom.)     says     u'ay, 

naruhodo  /   watakiishi  mo  hanji  ga  arigatai, 

!/es-indeedl  I  also,      myriad-things   (nom.)  (arc)     thankful, 

(^rigatai  /  " '^'i 
fhankftd  ! 


>o.  Stiru  to  (short  for  sd  sum  to)  is  an  idiom  which  is  often  used,  as 
here,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  resume,  as  it  were, 
what  has  gone  before.— ii.  The  term  ittkyo  denotes  a  person  who  has 
retired  from  active  Hfe,  and  has  handed  over  his  business  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  to  his  successor.— 12.  After /^  supply  iite,  "saying," 
or  oinotie,  "  thinkmg." 
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Hereupon  the  old  father  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  from  the 
beginning,  was  strack  with  admiration,  and  said  : 
"Yes,  indeed.  Thankful,  thankful  must  we  be.  This 
has  taught  me  a  lesson.  Often,  when  worried  by 
divers  cares  and  confronted  by  various  misfortunes, 
I  have  said  to  myself  how  wretched,  wretched  it  all 
is, — and  what  an  odious  place  the  world  has  become 
to  me.  But  even  all  these  things  exist  only  because 
life  itself  exists.  A  careful  consideration  therefore 
shows  that,  as  Mr.  Kichibei  has  just  said,  I  too  have 
everything,  everything  to  be  thankful  for." 

13.  Sewagayakeru  (intrans.)s*'to  be  busy  and  anxious."  Sewa 
wo  yaku  {\xzxiS,)^**io  take  great  trouble.** — 14.  Kore  to  iu  no  mos 
"this  also/*  more  lit.  "also  that  (which  people)  say  (is)  this.** — 15. 
More  lit.  "when,  having  done  so,  one  looks.'*  Conf.  suru  to  at  top  of 
page. — 16.  The  words  watakuski  mo  are,  as  it  were,  hung  in  the  air 
without  reference  to  any  verb,  while  banji  is  the  subject  of  arigatai, 
here  taken  in  its  objective  sense  (conf.  p.  349,  note  4). 
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^  452.     MATEBA        AU        TOSHI. 

TF'W.4IT,  WZLZ-AGBEE       YEAJRSA 

Mukashi^    miyako   no  machi  ni   Unazuki    Baba 

AneiefUif/,     eaplied    's    nMrtantUe-quarier  in.    Nodding    Granny 

to       iu      kuchi'benkd       no       ii      mono      ga      arimasfule^ 

that    say    fnouih-gWmesa      's      good     person    (nam J)    {there)  being, 

iisu  mo  yome  ya       muko       no   sezva      wo      shtle,    yo      wo 

always      bride     or    bridegroom    's     h^p      (accus.)    doing,    life{accus.) 

okutte       orimashita  ga, —  aru         toki      san-ju-go      ni 

passing  was  whereas, —  a-eerlaln    time,      ihirty-fiffe        to 

nam*    oioko  no  ioshi     wo      kakushtie,      ju-go  no  musume 

becomes    man     's    years    (accus.)  havlng^hldden,  fifteen    's        glH 

to       engumi     wo       tori'mochi,  yuinb        made    oku-^ 

with,    marriage    (accus.')    had^arranged,    betroOml-glfls    even     had- 

rasemashtia       ga, — sono       nochi       muko       no     ioshi    no 

eatised-to-send     whereas,— thai       trfler,     brldegrootn    's       years     of 

/ukelen^ —  kolo    wo     musume  no     oya      ga      kiki-isiikeie, 

advanced-arc  fact    {accus.)        girl       's    parent  (nom.)   havlng-heard, 

'^  Hoka       ni    nani  mo      moshi-bun     wa      nai      ga, — mu- 

**  Elsewhere     in,     anything  dbtje^Aon    a»-for,    isn't      but^—brlde- 

ko        to    musume     to     toshi    ga     fii'ju     mo     chigatte  wa, 

grootn  and  daughter  and,  years   {nam.)  twenty  even   differing  as-for, 

ikani    shiie     mo    yome     ni    wa       yarenai'^      to     iu, 

how       doing    even,    bride       to    as-for,  cannot-send"  that  says. 

Otoko    no    ho    de  wa,         **  Yuino        made      swnashita 

Man       's     side  on,  **  Betrolhal-glftis      even    have-conduded 

kara     wa,      shinrui   ye      taishtte      mo,     sonna  /utsugo  na 

since    ajs-for,     kinsmen     to    confronting    even,      snch      iticonvenient 

koto  wa  kikasarenai  kara,  zehi        mora- 

thlng       as~for,    cannol-cause-to-hear     because,      positively        if- 

wankereba  shochi  shinai"     to      iu       kara,        nakbdo        mo 

receive-not,    consent  do-not*'    that  says    because,  fna4eii-tnaker    also 

hidoku       meiwaku       shXte,      tsui      ni      kono      koto       wo 

violently       quandary        doing,       last        at,        this       affair    (accus.) 

0  kami     ye   uttaemasKita, 

hotwurahle    superiors    to  appealed* 
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IF  THEY  WAIT,  THEIR  AGES 
WILL  COME  RIGHT. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  there  lived  a  glib-tongued  old  woman  called 
Granny  Nod,  who  gained  her  livelihood  by  negotiating 
marriages.  Well,  she  once  arranged  a  match  be- 
tween a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  whose  age  she  concealed, 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
them  exchange  the  gifts  customary  on  betrothal.  But 
afterwards  the  girl's  father,  having  heard  how  far 
advanced  the  bridegroom  was  in  years,  said  to  the 
old  woman:  '*I  have  indeed  no  other  complaint  to 
make  about  him ;  but  really  I  cannot  think  of  giving 
my  daughter  to  one  whose  age  differs  from  hers  by 
twenty  years." — On  the  bridegroom's  side,  however,  it 
was  urged  that  he  could  not  consent  to  forego  her, 
as  it  was  impossible,  even  vis-^-vis  his  relations,  to 
mention  such  a  difficulty  after  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
changing gifts  had  once  been  concluded.  Thus  the 
match-maker  was  placed  in  a  terrible  quandary,  and 
at  last  she  brought  the  matter  before  the  judge. 

I.  Le.,  "years  which  will  agree  if  one  waits.'* — 2.  Naru-=naUa^ 
i.e.,  "had  already  become  (thirty-five  years  old.)" — 3.  Yot  fukete 
iru  couf.  bottom  of  p.  192. — 4.  O  kami  de  ze;<xs"the  judge,"  more 
lit  "at  the  superiors,"  i.e.,  "the  Government."  For  cU  thus 
used,  cont  ^  90,  p.  65.      The  words   immediately  following  mean. 


0  kami  de         hw',  so-hd  o 

JToHDuraAfe      atiperlara        at,  bmh-aldea         henowaV^  \ 

yohi-dashi  m    Ttarimashtle,    niusSmc  no      oya    ?ri  "  Sono-ha  I 

CTiIH«0-/fcrrt    fo    rtavlng-bttotne,       girl        '»     parmt    to,       "  Ibt 

mJ,     itlaii    yaJntsoiu      tvo        shlle,  ima-sara     nan 

as-far,    onte     agreeuie»l     [ncaii.)  Imving-made,  itme-agala  trhal 

kado       wo      molte      hadan     ilastf?''      to  n  tasune  I 

ptAnt     [aaiis.l    laJctng,   ngffwra     tnakef"     rAnf  AtmoumUe  (H^hAv  I 
m    nariniasu    to, — He/     kono      gi      wa,         uakndo         na 

10        hMOiitea    trAen,—"Att!    Ihi*      a^Cr    a»-for,    ^iiHtch-tnaka-      '» 

mono      amari     i/suwari    wo      nioshimnshite,     san-Ju-go     no 

Iiftwm    too-mueh  He  {onw,)      havltig-tel^,  IMrfy-fim        '• 

Muio       ni   ju-go     no    yome    de     wa,     losht    ga     ni-jii 

briArgrootrt  to,    fifteen,      't      bride      l/fi     ae-fin;  yatra  (nam,)  ttotntjf 

chigairmtsS.     Sore        yiie      /tishuchi      wo      moshimashtia.  j 

it<ffbr.  Tliat      owing- to,       ttlateni       faccvr.)  [riaoSA. 

Semeic      loshi      hamhun-chigai      nam,       miisume         wi 

At-mo»t       ytara  Italf-dlfflerenee        ifieeiv,  girl  (ocn 

tsUtctwash  imashb. 

n^-TtrobiMy-aen  a. 


Kono     ioki  yakunm    no    moshj-ivatasaremasu    ni      w>a .-' 

ISto       time,     offeCal        'a      delgna-lo-apeak-aa-oaa     (»       aa-ftn-! 

"  Sonnara,    sono-hii    no     nozomi-dori    ni    shtle    Isukawas^  I 

"If-U-Oatt,  t/tni         of         iclah-tFdir        At,    doltig      ifivlU-ijlva  1 

kara,       iiiiii      yori      go-nen  tallc  viusTime 

beeotrse.      WM      frinn,    flre-}ffara    baviHg-tUipacd,    ttaiif/lile)'    (i 

ohirc.       Afuto       no     hb     mo,     sore    made     wa     kanarazu  1 

gtte.      SHdegroem    'a     side    also,      that       IIU     aa-fbr,    poaitivef^f   1 

pialanakereba     iiarati.      Sono     ios/ii    ni        narela,         oloko  f 

if-teaUt-twt,         U-ivtt,        2»«(       year       to     irlien-beeomet,      »>(m 

wa       shi-ju,       oniiii      wa  haUtchi.         Chiido     hambitn- 

aa-ft/r,    /tirtt/i       loimian    aa-far,    tieeHtu-yeara,        Jtwf  Aa4>-  I 

chigai      no     ioki    ni      naru "      to     mbshi-walasaremasKUa  \ 

d^renoe       'a     Itine      to     bnojum"    Hial      drigtteil'lo-fpenk-acr- 

kara,       sO-hii  osore-ille         sagarimashila, 

brcauae,    bolh-aiOfS   fearlMg-enterlvg       OfaceuOed. 

jfilsu     ni    omoshiroi        o  sabaki    desTi. 
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The  judge,  having  sent  for  both  parlies,  asked  the 
girl's  father  what  was  his  reason  for  breaking  off  an 
engagement  to  which  he  had  once  agreed.  The  father 
replied :  "  You  see,  my  lord,  the  matter  stands  thus. 
The  match-maker  told  too  outrageous  a  falsehood, 
there  being  a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty  years 
between  a  bridegroom  of  five-and-thirty  and  a  bride  of 
fifteen.  That  is  why  I  said  I  could  not  consent.  I 
would  give  him  my  daughter,  if  their  ages  differed  at 
most  by  half." 

Then    the  judge  gave  judgment  as  follows;     "As    that  J 
is   how   matters  stand,    1    will    decide  in    accordance  \ 
your  desire.     Do  you   give  him  your   daughter   five  yea 
hence.     The  bridegroom,  on  his  side  also,  must  faithful! 
wait  till  then,      By  that  time   he    will    be  forty,    and   lll( 
girl  twenty.       Il    will    be   the   time    when    their    ages   ■ 
differ  exactly   by    half" — Thus    was  judgment  given,   an(D 
both    p.irties    left    the    judgmenl-hali    with    deep    respecU 

Truly  it  was  a  witiy  decision. 

literaltj  "it  tiaving  come  to  calling  forth  both  sides."— 5.    Observe 

the  total  absence  of  hanorilics  in  tbe  judge's  address  to  the  litigant 

parties,  who  are  o(  course  immeasurably  his  inferiors. 

his  deigning  (honorific  potential)  to  give  judlgment,"  the  verb  becoi 

s,  sort  of  Doan  capable  oF  taking  postpositions  after  it 

^Ihe  linal  n  becoming  short  before  iarn,  as  in  the  case  of  ilatu 

Jioes  higher  up)  is  here  3  sort  of  anxiliarr,=j'fl™;  see  p.  196. 


jcomJag^^^iJ 

1 


H  453- 


MUHITSU    NO   KAME.- 


'•  Inu  nn  hoeru  toki,  tora  to  itt  fi  wo  le  m  kaile  m'gille 
ereba,  bom  "  to  omae  ni  iiile,  tonda  me  ni  atlii, 

Hoho  I  do  shile  ? 

Tube,  yo  /ukele  iara  kaeru  to,  kame  ga  wan-wan  ii> 
hoe-kakaru  yue,  nigUla  le  wo  dashtiara,  korel  komci  ni 
kamareta. 

Fill     Sore    wa,     mada    Nihon    no    ji   u-o     shiran    kame 


drs/n/e  yo/'ien* 


If  454- 


SAKE   NO   YUME. 


Sake-zuki  ga  uru  hi  /tilsiika-yoi  dc  ziitsn  gn  siimasff 
iara,  hachi-maki  wo  shi-nagara  neic  tru  In,  yuinc  ni 
sake  wo  hilo-iaru  hirolle,  o-yarokohi  de,  iwimin"  saki  kara 
shila-uchi  s/iT/e,    "  Kanro  f  kanro  I    koilsu   hiroi-imno    wa /* 

Notes  to  X  453.— I.  This  and  the  four  following  anecdotes  are  tiken, 
with  slight  alterations  to  make  the  phraseology  marc  colloquial,  irom 
the  " yogalii  Satii,"  or  "Ladies'  Journal  of  Fducation."  For  km/ie, 
see  p.  26.  The  idea  at  the  liottom  of  this  story  as  to  the  ma^ic  power  of  ' 
the  Chinese  character  flj, "  tiger,"  is  one  commonly  held  by  the  lower  I 
classes. — 2.  DlSerent  nomuiatives  must  be  supplied  to  tlio  two  verbs 
ifasMle  and  yomen  :  for  it  is  one  person  who  is  supposed  lo  show  (lit. 
pot  forth)  the  character,  and  another  who  cannot  read  it  when  so  shown. 
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AN   ILLITERATE  DOG. 

You  told  me  that  when  a  dog  barked  at  one,  he  would 
leave  off  doing  so  if  one  wrote  the  Chinese  character  for 
"tiger"  on  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  and  kept  one's  fist 
clenched.  Well !  I  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it  for  having 
listened  to  you. 

Indeed  !     How  so  ? 

A  European  dog  began  barking  and  flying  at  me 
as  I  was  coming  home  late  last  night.  So  I  stuck  my 
clenched  fist  out  towards  him,  and  just  look  how  I  got 
bitten ! 

Oh !  Then  probably  it  was  a  dog  who  had  not  yet 
learnt  Japanese  writing. 


Dogs  are  doubtless  not  the  only  creatures   incapable  of 
reading  Japanese  writing  when  shown  it. 


A  DREAM  OF  LIQUOR. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  toper,  feeling  headachy  on  the  day 
after  a  spree,  had  fallen  asleep  with  a  towel  wrapped 
round  his  head*.  Then  he  dreamt  that  he  had  found  a 
cask  of  liquor,  which  caused  him  so  much  joy  that  he 
licked  his  chops  before  tasting  it,  and  said  :  '*How^  deli- 

NoTES  TO  If  454. — I.    See  ^  357,  p.  227.-2.    To  help  to  cure  the 
headache. — 3.    For  the  negative  ftomau,  instead  of  the  positive^  see 
bottom  of  p.  271.— 4.     Lit.  "as  for  this  fdlow,  the  pick-4ip-tbii^&'' 
freely  rendered  by  "Here's  a  find!"  the «na being  exclamatory  v 
case  ;  see  T  1 23,  p.  87.-5.    Lit.  "  as  for  having  come  as  liquor,**  aM 


KeiSiiisS-sAo  ye  lodokeru  na  ga    alarimae   da   ga, — saf:e   , 

■UM,^     tni-tiogasenai.     Mazu    ip-pai  yarakaso     ka  ? — 

/  oiiajihiha*,  kan   wo   shlle   ttomu   kij  ga  it"  to  tile,  kan 

/suieyo  lo  suru  iokt,  jU-ni-ji  no  don  tto  oh  tii  odoroile, 

ga    samemash'Sa    kara,    zannen-galle  :       "  Aa  .'    hayaku 

hiya  de  mmela  yokalla  !  " 

455-  HAYARI  WO  OU'. 

iVakai  otoko  ga  /ulaH  Fukiya-chu  no  Eri-zer^  no 
jnise-sttM  de  I'ki-amashila  lokoro  ga,  hitori  wa  awala- 
dashiku  te  wo /uUe,  •' Ksmi  ni  wa  iro-iro  o  hanashi  mo 
arimasu  ga,—ma  kyfiyi?  ga  dekite,  kilakit  suru  tokoro 
desu''  kara,  kure  kiri/itsu  o  lazurte  mfishimas/iii"  to  iu  lo, — 
sotto  yasu  ga  hen  da  kara,  hilori  iva  odoroile, 
"  Kyuyu  lo  wa,'  go  bydnin  de  mo  aru  n"  desfi  ka  r'"  lo 
ashiiara, — hitori  wa,  warai-uagara  .■  "lei  kanai  ni 
ianonmrela  hayari  no  kan-cri  wo  ima  kono  mise  de  kai- 
mashtta  ga, — ''  lochk  de  lemadolle  iru  uchi  ni  ryuko-okure 
ttaru  to,  taihen  desH  kara,  tachi-banashi  mo  o  iolowari 
ittoshimash'Ua  no  sa  I " 


convey  the  meaning  of  ■■  a.  windfall  of  liqaor,"  this  Japanese  idiom  beinj; 
used  of  unotpecled  evenla.— 6.  Lit.  "  if  it  is  the  suae  (i.r.  all  the  5ame% 
it  is  good  to  diink  it  having  made  heating."  Japanese  taie  tastes 
"■faesl  hot,  and  is  generally  taken  so,  it  being  healed  by  placing  the  bottle 
in  hot  water.— 7.  Midday  is  signalised,  in  modem  Tokyo,  by  the  firing 
of  a  gon,  which  gives  the  time  to  the  townspeople. 

Notes  tu  T[  455. — i.  Lit.  "to  pursue  fashion."— 3.  We  have 
rendered  Eri-tm  by  "a  habcrdashCT'a."  The  name  is,  however, 
really  a  jToper  noon,  compounded  of  irt  for  !i,tn-eri  (see  yocabularyj, 

»aud  zea  for  Zemliri  or  some  soch  "  personal  name,"  of  the  owner  of 
the  shop.— 3.  Observe  how  the  young  man,  true  to  the  habils  of  the 
''student  class  at  the  present  day,  interlards  his  ordinary  conversation 
,  with  such  high-Eoonding  Chinese  terms  as  kyv^o,  " urgent  business ; " 
ki-laku,  "  reluming  home  ;  "  Mn-jilsii,  lit.  "  near  days,"  I.e.,  "  in  a  lew 
dfljs."— 4.    Kitaktt  sia-H  tiik»-a  &j2="I  am.  just  on  roy  way  home;" 
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cioiis  !  how  delicious  I  Here's  a  find  I  It  ought  to  be 
reported  to  the  police-office.  But  a  windfell  like  this 
liquor  ! — no  1  I  cannot  let  it  escape  me.  Well  !  shall  I_ 
take  a  glass  ?— No,  no  !  There  will  be  nothing  lost 
wailing  till  I  warm  it"  So  he  was  just  going  to  set  i 
to  warm,  when  the  midday  gim'  wakened  him 
start,  whereupon  he  ruefully  exclaimed:  "Oh!  what  I 
pity  it  was  that  I  did  not  make  haste  to  drink  it  cold  I' 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  FASHION. 

Two  young  men  having  come  across  each  othi 
front  of  a  haberdasher's  shop  in  Ftikiya  Street,  one  of 
them  waved  his  hand  hurriedly,  and  cried  out :  "  I  have  a 
lot  to  say  to  yon  ;  but  as  urgent  business  calls  me  home 
at  present,  I  must  put  off  the  conversation  for  a  few  days, 
when  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  your  house."  The 
other,  astonished  at  his  friend's  strange  excitement,  asked 
him  what  this  iirgent  business  might  be, — whether  he 
meant  to  say,  for  instance,  that  any  of  his  femily  had 
been  taken  ill.  "Oh  !  no,"  replied  the  first  young  man 
with  a  laugh;  "I  have  just  been  getting  at  this  shop  a 
kind  of  kerchief  which  my  wife  commissioned  i 
buy  for  her.  The  reason  why  I  said  I  couldn't  stop, 
and  talk  to  you  now,  is  that  it  would  be  an  awful  thii 
for  her  to  fall  behind  the  fashion  while  I  was  loiterii 
on  the  way. " 

conf.p.41. — 5.  Ijt."as  for  (your  sajing)  that  (Ihereis) 
ness  "■ — 6.  A"",  see  p.  79. — 7,  From  here  to  the  end  is  lit.  " 
is   terrible  if  (she)   becomes  to   fashion-laleness,   while   (1 


iO  (it) 


1  the  road- middle,  (1)  refused  (hoi 
i  here  emphatic  (conf,   K    113,    p.    7 


IT  456. 


DAIKON.- 


a-san-nen  omou  yd 
10  seztii  no  wanii 


■byakmho    gt 


Istikvraset-u  ni, 
rr.i,  "  dkiiia  oloko-domo 
Ji/iuii  dc  hahiie  ye  dele. 


IsTiihi 


hollc   ) 


',  tokoro  y^, — kosaku-nm  ga  lori-kakalle, 
'■' Kore  wa,  kore  wa!  Danmi  Sama !  oloko-shU  m  u  suse 
nasaranai  A*,  go  jiskln  da  nasaru  to  wa',  0  habakari  de 
gozarimasu"  lo  esiaku'  wo  suru  In, — danna  iva  hara  wo 
lalcle,  ' '  Ore  ga  daikon  wo  Is&kuni  m,  ha  bakari  io  mw* 
fil-lodoki  da"  io"  okoru  tokoro  ye,  mala  hilori  ki-kakalte, 
"Kore  wa/  Danna  Sama  no  go  rippubt  wa  go  moltomo. 


Shtkashi-nagara,    karc   wa 

fiwshila  no  i/ij".  tie  mo  ha  p 

Aio-saki  no  kangae  no  . 


'.  no  fumhetsu  mo  nashi  r 

koio  de  gosaimasS. " 

imo  itMi,    haji  m   iic  ni  haji  1 


Notes  to  If  456.-1.  This  itory  and  ihe  next  may  serve 
specimens  of  the  jnix-ih--iii«lt  in  -which  ihe  Japanese  sometimes 
dnlge.  Here  Ihe  ^af  is  on  the  word  haM-ari,  and  on  tlic  phrate 
mo  ha  mo  hu/,  "Insignificant,"  bat  more  lit  "witliout  cither  root 
lea£,"  as  CdII]'  explained  in  the  portions  of  the  English  translallDn 
lietween  square  brackets.— I.  More  lit.  "liiving  radishes  grown," 
"  ItSkwaseru  being  (he  causative  of  liukvrii"  "  to  make,''  hence  "  to 
grow"  (trans.). — 3.  Lit.  "do  not  Eorthcome  according  to  (his)  way  of 
thinking."— 4.  Supply  om!i//^.— 5.  For /oiorcj'f,  here  rendered  by  "in 
Ihis  situation,"  kc  p.  41.^ — 6,  0....iie,  lit.  "not  deigning  honotira- 
bly  to  cause  to  do."— 7.  Iliis  daase  is  lit.  "as  for  (the  fact}  that 
(you)  deign  [lo  do  so)  by  (your)  aagust  self."— 8,  We  have  very  freely 
Ksdeieil  ^i/uiiu  we  turn  by  the  word  "  politely."     It  properly  signifies 
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RADISHES. 

An  ignorant  fanner  had  been  growing  radishes'  for  two 
or  three  years  with  indifferent  success.  So,  attributing  the 
failure  to  his  men  having  scamped  their  work,  he  went 
out  into  the  field  himself  and  began  digging.  In  this 
situation  he  was  seen  by  a  labourer  who  happened  to  pass 
by.  "  Oh  Sir  I  Oh  Sir  I  "  cried  the  labourer  politely,  "  it 
is  dreadful  to  find  you  working  like  this  yourself,  instead  of 
letting  your  men  work  foryou."  [Or,  "  If  you  worklike 
this  yourself,  instead  of  leltitig  your  men  ivork  foryou,  you 
ivill get  leaves  only,"  ha  bakari  meaning  "leaves  only,"  while 
"hahsikAn  is  a  polite  phrase  here  rendered  by  "His  dreadful."'] 
The  farmer,  angered  by  this  remark,  exclaimed:  "You 
are  an  insolent  fellow  for  daring  to  tell  rae  that,  when  I  grow 
radishes,  I  shall  get  nothing  but  leaves."  Just  at  that 
moment  another  labourer  happened  to  come  up,  and  said  : 
"No  doubt,  Sir,  you  are  quite  right  to  be  angry.  Still  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and  so  it  is  not  worth  taking 
any  notice  of  it. "  [Or,  "  //  is  a  thing  having  neither  roots  nor 
leaves."  This  second  outsider's  and  would-ie  peacemaker's 
remark,  thus  interpreted,  is  more  sweeping  even  than  the  first 
man's  ;  for  it  denies  the  production,  not  only  of  radish  rootSf 
(ne).  hut  esm  of  the  leaves  (ha).] 

The  thoughtless  have  to  suffer  perpetual  humiliations. 

"to  apologise,"  "lo  make  excuses."— 9.  Tema  =  li)  lutu  Jita, 
of  your  saying  that."  ^10.  Aflir  tu,  'supply  i/le,  "  having  said." 
II.  The  sentence,  down  lo  here,  is  !it.  " Neverthless,  as  : 
it  being  the  fact  [hat  he  spoke  withont  any  discrimioatiau."^. 
"  As  for  people  without  consideration  of  after  and  before,  Iheyai 
who  get  shame  on  the  top  of  shame. ' 
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1[  457.  ATAMA  NI  ME.' 

O  iera  no  osho  san  ga  aru  ioki  gO'Ztiki  no  kyaku  wo 
yonde,  ichi-met^  uchi-hajimemasti  io,  ^^  suki  koso  mono 
no  jbzti  7iare^"  de,  hyaku  zva  sumi-jimen  ?no  doko  mo 
koiogoioku  iori'kakomimashiia  kara^  oshb  san  ga  kuyashi* 
gaiie,  semeie  ip-pb  dake  de  mo  tkasb*  io,  shikiri  ni  me  wo 
koshiraeru  koio  ni  ktifii  wo  shiie  orimasu  to, — aiatfia  no 
ue  ye  hai  ga  iakaiia  kara,  urusagaiie,  go-tshi  wo  moita 
ie  de  atama  wo  kaki-nagara,  ^^  Kono  hen  ni  Kiioisu  ?ne  ga 
dekiiara,  bkaia  ikiru  de  arb, " 

Aiaina  no  ue  ni  maia  Kiioisu  me  ga  dekiiara,  ^^  niitsu- 
me  nyudb^ "  desu. 

Notes  to  ^  457. — i.  To  appreciate  the  point  of  this  story,  one 
should  know  the  game  of  go  ("  checkers  '*  or  *•  go-hang,"  the  latter 
word  being  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  goban,  "  a  checker-board "). 
In  one  variety  of  this  game  the  chief  object  is,  by  estabh'shing 
"eyes,"  i.e.,  spaces  surrounded  by  not  less  than  four  of  one's  own 
counters,  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  opponent's  counters  over  the 
board.  Remember,  too,  that  me  means  both  "eye"  and  "open 
space."  At  the  end  of  the  story  a  ludicrous  effect  is  produced  by 
the  alternative  idea  suggested  of  an  open  space,  or  of  an  eye,  on 
the    top    of  the    priest's    head,  the  suggestion  being  equally  funny 


AN  EYE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HEAD.J 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  piiest  of  a  Buddhist  ten 
invited  a  friend  «ho  was  fond  of  playing  checkers, 
the  two  sat  down  to  a  game.  But,  as  the  provei 
says,  "fondness  gives  skill."  So  it  came  abotit  that  ■ 
friend  blocked  everj'  single  comer  of  the  board,  n 
priest's  great  mortification.  "If  only,"  said  the  1; 
"I  could  but  get  one  side  free  I"  And  with 
words,  he  made  constant  efforts  to  open  up  some  spaca 
[i>;  Japanese,  "  eyes"~\.  Just  then  some  flies  collecte 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  causing  him  annoyance.  So  lie 
scratched  his  head  with  the  hand  that  held  one  of  the 
pieces,  saying:  "If  I  could  get  an  open  space  [«i 
yapamse,  "an  eye"^  here,  probably  the  comer  would  t 
fieed." 

Another  eye  on  the  top  of  bis  head  would  have  tumeif* 
him  into    SJhe   sort  of  hobgoblin  knmvn  as\   a  "  three- eyed 

whichever  way  you  take  it. — a.  Lit.  "  one  surface,"  i.e.,"onc  game" 
{on  the  fiat  siirfaie  of  the  board).— 3.  Lit.  "(a)  fond  (person)  in- 
deed is  skilful  of  (the)  thing  (he  likes)."  This  proTetb  is  in  the 
Written  Language,  where  (he  emphatic  particle  kose  causes  the 
verb  following  it  to  take  the  terminaiion  e.  This  pecaliarlty 
has  died  out  of  the  {.'olloquial.^4.  Ikoso  is  the  probable  future  of 
ikasti,  the  Irarjsilive  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  lij'rH,  "to  live," 
Thiia  it  means  "shall  perhaps  make  alive,"  hence  "in order  l< 
— 5.  Or  mitsu-Hie  iarii,"  ihe  "  tliree-ey«l  acolyte,"  One  of  the  snpw- 
nalnral  terrors  of  J  apancse  youth. 
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DAI  IK-KWAl. 

Kwampo^  san'7ten  no  sht-gwaisu  ju-ichi-nichiy  mada 
Tokyo  wo  Edo  io  jnbshimasKita  horo,  Yushima  Ten/tn* 
no  yashiro  de  Shbioku  Taishi*  no  go  sairei  wo  okonai" 
viasKite,  sono  ioki  taisb  sankei  no  hUo  ga  deie,  hmju 
ilashtmashila, 

Koko  nij  Hongb  San-chb-me  ni  Fujimura-ya  Shm" 
hei^  io  iu  katana-ya  ga  gozaimasKile,  sono  mise-saki 
7ii  wa  yoi  shiromono  ga  narahete  aru  iokoro  wo, — 
tbri-kakarimashiia  htiori  no  0  samurai  wa,  ioshi  no 
koro  ni'jii'ichi-ni  giirai  de,  iro  no  shiroi,  me-moio  no 
kiririiio  sliiia,  sukoshi  kanshaku-mochi  io  mieie,  bin 
710  ke  wo  guiio  ageie  ymvase,  rippa  na  0  haori  ni 
kckkb  7ia  0  hakama  wo  isuke,  seiia  wo  ha  He,  saki 
ni  iachi ;  ushiro  kara  asagi  710  happi  7ii  honien-ohi 
wo  shimeie,  shinchu^zukwi  no  hokuib  wo  sashiieru 
chugen  ga  isuki-soiie,  kono  Fuji-Shin  710  7nise'Saki  ye 
iachi-yoritnasKiie,  koshi  wo  kake,  7iaraheie  aru  kaiana 
wo  hiiO'ibri  nagameie, — 


Notes. — i.  This  piece  consists  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
Botan-Dord  (see  p.  10),  slightly  edited  in  order  to  make  them  more 
genuinely  colloquial,  and  to  remove  a  few  expressions  which  English 
standards  of  propriety  condemn. — The  title  of  the  novel  alludes  to  an 
incident  in  a  later  portion  of  the  story,  which  it  wculd  take  too  long  to 
relate  here. 

2.    Kwampo  is   the   nengo,   or    "year-name,"     which  lasted  from 
A.D.  1741-4;  conf.  p.  116. 


\ 


THE  PEONY  LANTERN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  4th  May,  1743,  in  the  days  when  TotyQ  was  n 
still  called  Yedo,  the  festival  of  Prince  Shotoku  was  J 
celebrated  af  the  Shinto  temple  of  Tenjin  in  Yushima,  1 
and  the  worshippers  assembleJ  in  ^rcat  cro^vds  on  the  J 
occasion. 

Now  in  Third  Street,     Uongo,    there   was  a  sword-shop  i 
known   as  Fujimura-ya  Siimbei,    the  fine   articles  exposed 
for  sale  in  which  were  seen  by  a  samurai  who  happened  to 
pass  by.     He  appeared  to  be  about  one  or  two-and -twenty 
years  of  age,   had  a  fair  complesion,  a  vivacious  espression  , 
in  his  eyes,   and  a    cue   tightly    bound    up, — indicative  of 
slight  quickness  of  temper.     He  wore    a   splendid  coat,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  tTOwsers,  and  sandals  soled  with  leather. 
Hehind  him,  as  he  strode  along  in  front,  there  followed  a    , 
servant  in   a   blue  coat  and  striped  sash,    with  a  woodeo 
sword    having    brass    fastenings,     The    samurai  looked   in    ' 
at  the  shop,    sat    down,    and,    glancing  round   at   all   the  ^ 
swords  that  lay  there,  said  : 

3.  Ti-HJiH  ii  the  [jostliuinous  name,  Qiider  which  the  famous  ar 
unfortuiiile  court  noble,  Sugiwara  Michiiane  (died  A.  D.  903), 
worshipped  as  the  god  or  patron  saint  of  letters. 

4.  Slipleiu  Taishi,  the  great  imperial  palron  of  Baddliiam  in  JapEin,  1 
lived  from  A.IJ.  57a  -  Cn. 

5.  Striciiy  aiieaVing,  Fiijimuni-ya  is  the  name  of  the  sliop,  ami  '. 
Shimbi'i  the  personal  ("  Chriaiian ")  name  of  tlie  shopkeeper. 
Jnpmejc  idiom  does  ml  clearl; distiugaish  between  a  shop  and  ftsJ 
owner.    Conf,  \  55,  p.  40. 
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Samurai:      '^  Tetshu  ya!      Soko    no  kuro-ito     da     ka, 

kon-iio  da   ka  shir  en  ga, — ano  kiiroi  iro  no  isuka  ni  nam* 

ban-ieisu  no  isuba  no  isuiia   kalana  tva,  mahoio   ni  yosaso 
na  shina  da  ga,  choiio  0  mise, " 

Teishu  :  ^*  Hei,  heif — Korya  !  O  cha  wo  sashi-age-na  / 
Kyo  wa^  Tenjin  no  go  sairei  de,  iaisb  KUo  ga  demashtia 
kara,  sadameshi  orai  zva  hokori  de,  sazo  0  komari  asO' 
hashimashiiarb''  to, — katana  no  chiri  wo  harai-fiagara, 
**Hef  goran  asobashiniase"  io  sashi-dasu  no  wo, — samU' 
rai  wa  te  ni  iotie,   mimashiie, — 

Samurai :      "  Tonda yosaso  na  mono.      Sessha  no  kaniei 
suru  iokoro  de  wa,   Bizen-mono*  no  yd  ni  omowareru   ga, 
'^db  da,  na  P" 

Teishu:  **  Hei  /  Foi  0  mekiki  de  irasshaimasuru, 
Osore-irimashila,  Ose  no  iori,  waiakushi-domo  nakama 
no  mono  mo,  Tensho  Sukesada^  de  ard  io  no  hydban  de 
gozaimasu  ga, — oshii  koto  ni  zva,  nanibun  mumei  de, 
zannen  de  gozaimas^" 

Samurai :  '*  Go  teishu  y a  !  Kore  wa  dono  kurai  suru,  naP^* 

Teishu  :  **'Hei/  Arigaid  gozaimasu,  O  kake-ne  wa 
mdshi-agemasen  ga, — tadaima  mo  moshi-agemasHita 
tori,  mei  sae  gozaimasureba,  tabun  no  ne-uchi  mo 
gozaimasu  ga,  — viumei  no  tokoro  de,  kin  ju-mai  de  gozai' 
masXi" 

6.  Bizen  is  the  name  of  a  province  in  Central  Japan,  £amoas  for  its 
swords. — 
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"Mine  hostl  That  sword  over  there  with  the  iroa 
guard  to  the  dark-coloured  hilt, — I  don't  know  whether 
the  braid  is  black  or  dark  blue, — looks  like  a  good  one. 
Just  let  mc  have  a  look  at  it " 

"All  right.  Sir,"  said  the  shopkeeper.  (Then  aside 
io  the  shop-boy:)  "  Here  I  you  offer  the  gentleman 
some  teal"  {Then  again  to  ike  samurai:)  "To-day, 
owing  to  the  crowds  gone  out  to  see  the  festival,  the  roads 
are  sure  Lo  have  been  dusty,  which  miist  have  been  a  great 
nuisance  to  Vour  Honour."  Then^  dusting  the  sword,  he 
said  :  "Here  1  pray  look  at  it.  Sir  I  "  With  these  words, 
he  handed  it  to  the  saji^tirai,  w!io,  taking  it  up  and  in- 
specting it,  said  : 

"It's  an  awfully  good  one.  So  far  as  I  can  Jmlge,  I 
should  incline  to  consider  it  a  Bizen." 

"Ah!"   replied  the  shopkeeper,    "Your  Honour   is   a^i 
real    connoisseur.     I    am    overpowered    with    admiration.  \ 
It  is  just  as   you  say.     The  other  dealers  in  the   trad*- 
make  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  handiwork  of  Sakesada  i 
the    sixteenth    century.       But    unfortunately    it    bears    no 
maker's  name,  which  is  a  great  pity." 


' '  Mine  host !     What  is  the  prii 


■  of  it,  eh  ?  " 


"You  arc  very  kind.  Sir.     I  ask  no  fancy  prices  ;  and,^ 
i  I  have  just  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  the  sword  would 
e  an  extremely  valuable  one,  if  only  it  had  the   maker's 
ame  engraved  on  it.      But  as  it  is  anonymous,   the  price 

ten  dollars." 


7,    STikcsi 


tilth  of  the  Tensho  period,  A 
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Samurai  :  "  Xani  ?  Jii-ryd  to  ka  ?  Chitio  iakai  yd  da  ga,. 
sJnchi-mai  han  ni  tva  makaran  ka,  e  ? 

Teishii  :    ^^  Do  iiashimasKUe  I   Nanibun,  sore  de  wa    son 

ga  mainmashiie,^  hei!  Naka-naka  mochtmashlie,  keif*  io,  — 

shtkiri  ni  samurai  to  (eishu  to  katana  no  nedan  no  hake-fufd 

wo    Hashiie    orimasu    io,    ushiro    no    ho    de   iori-gahari   no 

yopparai  ga  kano  samurai  no  chugen  zvo  ioraeie, — 

Yopparai :  '^Vaif  Nani  zoo  shiyagaru  ?**  to  ii-nagara^ 
hyoro-hyoro  to  yorokete,  patatto  shiri-mochi  zvo  tsuki,  yd- 
yaku  oki'agatte,  Kitai  de  nirami^  iki-fwri  genkotsu  zvo  /urui^ 
chb<hd  to  buchimashiia  ga, — 

Chugen  zua,  ** Sake  fio  toga  da"  to  kannin  shtie, 
sakarawazu  ni  daichi  ni  te  zvo  tsuki,  atama  zvo  sagete^ 
shtkiri  ni  zvabite  nio,  yopparai  zva  mimi  ni  fno  kakezu, 
nao  mo  chugen  zvo  nagutte  imasu  tokoro  wo, — samurai 
zva,  fido  mimasii  to,  kerai  no  Tbsuke  da  kara,  odoroki- 
mashite,  yopparai  ni  mukatic  cshaku  zvo  shite, — 

Samurai:  '*  iVani  zvo  kcrai-me  ga  buchbhb  wo  itashi- 
mashita  ka  zonjimasen  ga,  imin  ni  nari-kazvatte,  zvatakushi 
ga  0  zvabi  zvo  mbshi-agoma^ii,     Dbzo  go  kamben  zvo" 

Yopparai  :  ''Xanif  Koitsu  wa,  sono-hb  fn  kerai  da  to  P 
Keshlkaran  buret  na  yatsu,  Bushi  no  tomo  zvo  suru  nara^ 
shujin  no  solta  ni  chiisaku  natte  iru  ga  tbzen.  Sore  ni, 
nan  da  r     Tensui-okc*  kara  san-jaku   ?no  brai  yc  de-shabaiie^ 

8.  This  sentence  is  incomplete  ;  the  next  also,  the  worthy  tradesman 
Ixing  too  much  excited  to  speak  grammatically.  MochiniasMte  is 
polite  for  mottc,  the  postposition. 
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That's  rather  too  dear.  I 
a  half, — won't  I 


'■What?  you  say  ten   dollars? 
But  I  suppose  you'll  go  down  to  se 
you  ?  " 

"Oh  !  really,"  said  the  shopkeeper;  "why!  I  :ihould  ' 
lose  at  that  rate.      Indeed,  indeed  I  should." 

So,    while   the   samurai  and   the  sword- dealer    went 
bargaining  about  the  price  of  the  sword,  a  drunkard,  ' 
happened  to  pass  by  at  the  back,  caught  hold  of  the  sttiait-  M 
rat's  servant,  and,  calling  out  "Hey  1  what  are  you  up  to?" 
staggered,    and   came   down    plump   in    a  sitting   posture.  1 
Then,  managing  to  get  up  again,    he  glared  at  the  fellow  ^ 
sideways,  abruptly  shook  his   fist  at  him,    and  began  to 
po^nmel  him.     The  servant,  lajing  the  fault  on  the  liquor, 
look    the    beating    patienUy,     and,     without    offering   any 
resistance,  put  his  hands  on  the   ground,    and   apologised 
over  and  over  again  with  downcast  head.     But  the  drunk- 
ard would  not  so  much  as  give  ear  to  his  apologies,  and 
only  thrashed  him  the  more.     The  samurai  suddenly  hap- 
pened to  look  round ;  and,  as  the  fellow  being  thrashed  was 
his  own  retainer  Tosuke,  he  was  taken  aback,   and  made 
excuses  to  the  drunkard,  saying  : 

"I  know  not  of  what  rude  act  that  man  of  mine  may  J 
have  been  guilty  towards  Your  Honour;  but  I  myself  b^fl 
to  apologise  to  you  for  him.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  pardcajtj 
him." 

"What?"  said  the  drunkard,  "  you  say  that  this  creatureB 
is  your  servant,  this  outrageously  rude  fellow.'  If  he  goesa 
out  as  a  gentleman's  retainer,  it  would  be  but  proper  fc^fl 
him  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  near  his  master..  T 
But  no  !   what  does  he  do  ?     He  sprawls  i 


Raio-tuhs  or  waler-bucltefa  frtind  i 
L»  Jn  Tokyo,  as  a  provision  againsl  lire,_ 
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■   isuko  no  samaiage  wo  shite,  sessha  wo  ts^ki-alaraseki   kara, 
yaniu  ivo  ezu  chbchaku  iiashiia" 

Samurai :  ^^  Nani  mo  imkimaen  mono  de  gozaimasti  kara, 
hiioe  ni  go  kamhen  wo,  Temae  narUkawaite  a  wahi  zvo 
mbshi-agemasii, " 

Yopparai :  ^^  Ima  kono  iokoro  de  teniae  ga  yoroketa 
tokoro  zvo  tonio  tsuM-aiatia  kara,  inu  de  mo  oru  ka  to 
omoeha,  kono  gerb-me  ga  ite,  jibeta  ye  hiza  wo  tsukasete, 
mi-nasaru  tori,  kore !  kono  yd  ni  irui  wo  doro-darake  ni 
ilashlia.  Buret  na  yatsti  da  kara,  chbchaku  shtta  ga, — 
do  shita  P  Sessha  no  zombun  ni  itasii  kara,  koko  ye  o 
dashi  fiasai" 

Satnurai :  **  Kono  tori,  nani  mo  wake  no  wakaran 
mono,  inu  dbyb  no  mono  de  gozaimasu  kara,  dbzo  go 
kamlen  kudasaimasht" 

Yopparai  :  **  Korya  omoshiroi!  Hajimcte  ukeiamawatta  / 
Samurai  ga  inu  no  tomo  wo  meshi-tsurete  aruku  to  iu  ho 
iva  arufuai,  Inu  dbyb  no  mo?io  nara,  temae  mbshi-ukete 
kaeri,  machin  de  mo  kuwashtte  yarb.  Db  wahite  mo, 
rybken  zca  ?iarimasen,  Kore!  kerai  no  huchbhb  zvo 
shujin  ga  zvahiru  nara,  daichi  ye  ryb-te  wo  tstiki,  *  yu-ju 
osorc'itia '  to,  kbhe  zvo  tsiichi  ni  tataki-tstikete,  zvahi  wo 
suru  no  ga  atarimae.  Nan  da  P  Katate  ni  katana  no  kot' 
guchi  zvo  kitte  i-nagara^  zvahi  wo  suru  nado  to  wa,  samurai 
no  hb  de  arumai.  Nan  da  P  Temae  zva  sessha  zvo  kiru 
ki  ka  ?"»o 


lo.  Observe  the  extreme  radeness  of  the  style  of  address, — the  insalt- 
ing  pronoun  temae^  **thou,"  and  the  absence  of  all  honorifics.  The 
commonest  courtesy  would  require  ki  desu  ka  for  ki  ka.  The  sober 
samwai  answers  politely,  the  verb  makaru  three  lines  lower  down  being 
l>cculiarly  courteous. 
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a  good  three  feet  beyond  the  water-barrel,  and  prevents  1 
people  from  passing,  and  so  made  me  stumble  up  against  ] 
him.     That's  why  I  couldn't  help  giving  him  a  thrashing." 

"  He   is   a    thoughtless    fellow,"    replied    t 
"whom  I  earnestly  entreat  Your  Honour  to  pardor 
beg  to  apologise  for  him  to  you  myselC" 

"Just  now,"  continued  the  drunkard,  "as  something 
came  bang  up  against  me  when  I  staggered,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  there  was  a  dog  there.  But  no  !  it  was  thi»  ■ 
ruffian,  and  he  made  my  knee  hit  the  ground.  Here,  juatfl 
look!  he  has  made  my  clothes  all  muddy  like  this.  !■ 
gave  him  a  thrashing,  because  he  was  an  insolent  fello'7. 1 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I'm  going  to  do  what  I  want-H 
with  him  ;  so  be  good  enough  to  hand  him  over  to  me.*'  I 

"You  see.  Sir,''  replied  the  stimurai,  "that  he  is  too  ■ 
slnpid  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  no  better  than  fl 
a  dog.     So  do  pray  be  kind  enough  to  pardon  him."  I 

"  Well !  that's  good  I  "  retorted  the  drunkard.  "Inevera 
heard  of  that  sort  of  thing  before.  Is  it  etiquette  for  a  I 
samurai  to  go  out  walking  with  a  dog  for  a  retainer  ?  If  I 
he  is  no  better  than  a  dog,  I'll  take  charge  of  him  and  I 
poison  him  with  strychnine.  You  may  apologise  as  you  I 
like,  I  won't  lake  your  apologies.  Gracious  goodness  t  I 
If  a  master  wanted  to  apologise  for  his  sen.ant's  insolence,  I 
the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  put  boihr« 
hands  on  the  ground,  and  to  express  his  regret  over  and'B 
over  again,  apologising  and  striking  the  earth  with  his  fl 
head.  But  what  do  you  do  ?  While  you  are  apologising,  fl 
you  are  busy  with  one  hand  loosening  your  sword  for'fl 
use,— pretty  manners  indeed  for  a  samurai .'  What  do  H 
you  mean?  Is  it  your  intention  to  kill  me,  you  lowB 
kaavef"  H 
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Samurai:  **Jyaf  kore  wa,  iemae  ga  kono  katana-ya 
dc  kai-loro  io  zonjimashUe^  iadaima  kanagu  wo  mite  tma" 
shtla  iokoro  ye^  kono  sawagi  ni  iori-aezu  makari-demashtia 
no  dc..*' 

Yopparai :  *'Eif  sore  wa,  kau  io  mo  kawan  io  mo^ 
anaia  no  go  kaiie  da'^^"  io  nonoshiru  no  too, — samurai  zva 
skikin'  fti  sono  suikyo  uh)  nadameie  iru  io, — " 

On//  no  Jiiio-hiio  wa,    ''  Soryal  kenkiva  da!  ahunai  zof" 
—  *'XaniP  kenkuHi  da  io,  e  P" — '^  So  sal  aiie  wa  samurai 
<^«'.*' — ** Sore  wa  kennon  da!**  io  iu  io, — maia  hitori  ga  .• 
''Nan  de  gesu,   ne  ?** — '^  Sayb  sa!  kaiana  wo  kau  io  ka^ 
kawanai  io  ka  no  machigai  dash  desu.     Ano  yopparaUe  iru 
samurai  ga  hajime  ni  kaiana  ni  7ie  wo  isukeia  ga,  iakakuie 
kaivarenai  de  iru  iokoro  ye, — koic!ii  no  wakai  samurai  ga 
mala   sono  kaiana  ?n  ne  wo  isukeia    iokoro   kara,  yopparai 
wa  okori'dashiie,    '  Ore  ga    kab  io   shtla  mono  wo,    ore   ni 
husala  de  ne  wo  isukeia*  io  ka,    nan  io  ka  no    machigai- 
ras!iii*'  io   ieha, — maia  htiori  :     '^ Nani  sa!  so  ja  arimasen 
yo !    Are  wa  inu  no  macfiigai  da,    ne!    'Ore  no   uchi  na 
inti    ni   macfiin    wo    kuwasela    kara,    sono    kawari   no    inu 
wo  walase.      Maia  macJiin  wo  kuwaseie  korosd  *  io  ka  iu 
no    desu    ga, — inu    no    machigai   wa,    mukasfii   kara  yoku 


11.  Here  Ihc  drunkard  xises  honorifics,  but  ironically. 

12.  Observe  the  incorporation  into  one  gigantic  sentence  of  all 
the  various  dialogues  of  the  b3rstanders,  from  here  to  the  end  of 
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''By  no  means,"  replied  the  samurai.  '*  It  is  only  that 
I  had  thought  of  purchasing  this  sword  of  the  dealer  here, 
and  was  just  inspecting  the  metal- work,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  got  in  for  this  row,  and " 

*HDh!"  laughed  the  drunkard,  "whether  you  buy  the 
sword  or  don't  buy  the  sword,  that's  your  affair  ;  " — where- 
upon, as  the  samurai  continued  to  endeavour  to  appease  his 
drunken  frenzy,  the  passers-by  put  in  their  word,  saying  : 

' '  Look  out !  there's  a  quarrel !  take  care  !  " 

''What  ?  you  say  there's  a  quarrel  ? 

* '  Yes  ;  the  parties  to  it  are  samurai 

' '  That's  a  bad  look  out. " 
Then,  as  another  asked  what  it  was,  somebody  replied  : 

"Well,  you  see,  it  appears  it's  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  purchase  of  a  sword.  That  drunken  samurai 
there  first  priced  the  sword,  and  was  just  refusing  to  buy 
it  on  account  of  its  being  too  dear,  when  the  younger 
samurai  here  came  up  and  also  priced  it  This  angered 
the  drunkard,  who  found  fault  with  him  for  pricing, 
without  reference  to  him,  an  article  which  he  himself  had 
been  intending  to  buy.  That's  more  or  less  what  the 
misunderstanding  sprang  from." 

But  another  broke  in,  saying,  "Oh  dear  no !  that's  not 
it  at  all.  The  misunderstanding  is  about  a  dog.  One  of 
the  two  said  to  the  other :  '  As  you  killed  my  dog  with 
strychnine,  you  must  give  me  yours  in  return,  and  let  me 
poison  it  with  strychnine  too.  Disputes  about  dogs  have 
always   been   common ;    for  you    know  how,    in   Shirai^* 

the  paragraph  on  p.  378,  and  conf.  ^^  442-4. 

13.  The  touching  story  of  Shirai  Gompachi  and  of  his  lady-lov^ 
Komurasaki,  is  to  be  found  in  Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan/'  Vol.  !•» 

p.  35  ^'  ^^^' 
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arimasu  yo !  Shirai  Gompackt  nado  mo^  yahari  inu  no 
kenkwa  kara  anna  sbdo  ni  naiia  no  desu  kara,  nll^*  to 
iu  to, — mata  soha  ni  iru  hiio  ga  :  ** Nani  sal  sonna  wake 
ja  nai.  Ana  futari  wa  oji  at  no  aida-gara  de,  ano  makka 
ni  yopparatte  iru  no  wa  oji  san  de^  wakai  kirei  na  Into 
ga  oi  daso  da,  Oi  ga  oji  ni  kozukai-zeni  wo  kurenai  to 
iu  iokoro  kara  no  kenkwa  da"  to  ieba, — mata  soha  ni  iru 
hito  wa  :  ^*Nanif  are  wa  kinchaJni-kiri  da"  nado  to, — 
orai  no  hito-bito  wa  iro-iro  no  hybhan  wo  shite  iru  uchi 
ni,  hitori  no  otoko  ga  moshimasu  ni  wa  :  ^^  Ano  yopparai 
wa,  Maruyama  Hommydji  naka-yashiki^^  ni  sumu  hito  de, 
moto  wa  Koide  Sama  no  go  kerai  de  atta  ga, — mimochi 
ga  zvarukute,  shu-shoku  ni  fukeri,  ori-ori  wa  suppa-nuki 
nado  shite  hito  wo  odokashi,  ramhb  ivo  hataraiie  shichii 
wo  bgyo  shi,  aru  toki  wa  rybri-ya  ye  agari-komi,  juhun 
sake  sakana  de  hara  wo  fukurasliUa  ageku  ni,  ^  Kanjb  iva^ 
Hommybji  naka-yashiki ye  tori  ni  koi!^  to,  bhei  ni  kui-taoshi 
nomi'iaoshiie  aruku  Kurokawa  Kbzb  to  iu  waru-zamurai  desu 
kara,  toshi  no  wakai  ho  wa  mi-komarete,  tsumari  sake  de 
mo  kawaserareru  no  deshb  yo" — ''^S*^  desu    ka  P      Nami- 

taiiei    no     mono     nara,    kitte    shimaimasu    ga, — ano    wakai 

14.  Each  of  the  larger  daimyos  usually  possessed  three  mansions  in 
Yedo,  respectively  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  kami  or  "  upper,"  naka 
or  " middle,"  and  skimo  or  "lower." 


Gompachi's  case,  too,  it  was  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  whi^ 
grew  into  all  liat  trouble." 

"Oh  dear  no!"  said  another  onlooker  at  the 
him  who  had  just  hcen  speaking,  "that's  nol  it 
least.  It  seems  that  the  two  samurai  are  relations,— 
one  the  uncle,  the  other  his  nephew.  It  is  the  drunkard 
with  the  scarlet  face  that  is  the  uncle,  and  the  handsome 
young  fellow  that  is  the  nephew.  The  quarrel  between 
them  arose  from  the  nephew's  refusing  to  give  his  uncle . 
some  pocket-money,"  ■ 

But  another  man,  standing  by,   said  "  Oh  i  no,  he  is  fl| 
pickpocket" 

And  then,  among  the  various  comments  which  were 
made  by  the  passers-by,  one  man  delivered  himself  of 
the  information  that  the  drunkard  was  a  swashbuckler  of 
a  samurai  called  Kurokawa  Kozo,  who  was  living  in  the 
middle  mansion  of  Horomyoji  at  Maruyama,  and  who 
had  originally  been  a  retainer  of  my  lord  Koide,, 
but  who,  being  ill-behaved,  had  sunk  into  debauchei 
used  often  to  frighten  folks  by  drawing  his  sword 
random,  and  used  to  roam  through  the  streets  it 
violent  and  disorderly  manner,  sometimes  forcing 
way  into  eating-houses,  and  then,  when  he  had  I 
his  fill  of  victuals  and  drink,  telling  the  eating-house-' 
keeper  to  come  for  payment  to  the  middle  mansion  of 
HommySji,  thus  ruining  people  by  his  violence  and 
riotous  living,  so  that  the  present  row  would  doubt- 
less end  in  the  younger  samurai  getting  bullied  int 
treating  him  to  liquor. 

"  Oh  !  is  that  it  ?"  said  a  voice.     "  Any  average  man  woal 
cut  the  ruffian  down.     But  I  suppose   the  young  sami 
won't  be  able  to  da  ao^— .will  he?— foTiliaies^, 
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hi)  way  dbvio  bybshin  no  yd  da  kara,  kiremai^  n^/"..^ 
''  Nanif  Are  wa,  kenjuisii  wo  shiranai  no  darb.  Samurai 
ga  heiijuisu  wo  shiranakerebaj  koshi-nukc  da**  nado  to 
sasayaku  koe  ga  chira-chira  wakai  samurai  no  mimi  m 
hairu  kara,  guilo  komi-age,  kampeki  ni  sawarimasJnia  to 
mieie^  kao  ga  makka  ni  nari,  ao-suji  wo  iaieie,  isume-yon. 

Samurai :  ^'  Kore  hodo  made  ni  0  zvabi  wo  mbshite  mo, 
go  kamhen  nasaimasen  ka  P " 

Yopparai :  **  Kudoi/  Mireba,  rippa  na  0  samurai, — 
go  jikisan  ka,  izure  no  go  hanchu  ka  iva  shiranai  ga, — 
o-ha  uchi'karashiia  rbnini"  io  anadori ;  ^^  Shitsurei  ski- 
goku  I  lyO'iyo  kaviben  ga  naranakereba,  db  sum  ka  ? "  /a 
iiie^  katio  ian  wo  ivaka-zamurai  no  kao  ni  haki-isukemashUa 
karUj  sasuga  ni  kamben-zuyoi  waka-zamurai  mOy  horae- 
kircnaku  narimasJiita  io  mieie^  ^^Onorel  shiia  kara  dereba 
isfikc-agari,  masiMnasu  tsunoru  bari  bbkb,  bushi  tarn  mono 
no  kao  ni  ian  wo  haki-isukeru  io  iva^  fu-iodoki  7ia  yatsul'^^ 
Kamben  ga  dekinakereba,  kb  suru"  io  ii-iiagara^  ima  kaiana- 
ya  de  7nile  Ha  Bizen-mono  no  tsuka  ni  ie  ivo  kakeru  ga 
hayai  ka,  surari  io  hiki-nuki,  yopparai  no  hana  no  saki 
ye  pikaiio  dashiia  kara^  kefjibutsu  iva  odoroki-aivaie,  yowaso 
na  oioko  da  kara^  mada  hikko-nuki  wa  shimai  io  omotta 
710  nij  pika-pika  io  shtia  kara,  ^^  Soral  nuiia!**  io,  ko  no 
ha  ga  kaze  ni  chiru  yb  7ii,    shi-hb  hap-pb  ni  bara^bara  io 

1$.  A  subjectless  and  highly  irregular  sentence,  lit.  "You!  when  I 
come  out  from  underneath  (i.e.,  am  conciliating),  you  are  puffed  up 
with  pride ; — abuse  and  violence  accumulating  more  and  more  ; — as 
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"Don't  you  believe  it!"  whispered  another, 
be  because  he  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a  sword, 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a  sword  is  a  cowa 

And  the  buzz  of  these  whispered  insinuations  found 
way  to  the  young  samurai's  ears,  and  he  flared  \ 
and,  evidently  flying  into  a  passion,  his  fece  becai 
scarlet,  and  the  blue  veins  stood  out  <m  his  foreh) 
and  he  drew  close  to  Ihe  drunken  wretch,  and 

"Win    you  not    excuse  iny    retainer,  even    after  all 
apologies  I  have  offered?" 

' '  Von   wordy    idiot  I"    laughed    the    other.      ' '  To    1 
at  you,  you  are  a   mighty    fine  gentleman,  of  whom 
might    suppose    that    he  either  was   one   of  the    Shogun' 
great  vassals,  or  else  belonged  to  one  of  the  clans, 
you   are   a  shabby,   disreputable    vagrant.      Nothing   could 
be  ruder  llian  j-our  conduct      I  am  less  than  ever  disposi 
to  excuse  j'ou  ; — and  now  what  will  you  do  ?"    and 
these  words  he  spat  in  the  young  samurai's  face. 

This  mas  too  much  for  the  patience  even  of  one  so 
long-suffering  as  the  younger  man.  "Impudent  wretch 
that  you  are  I"  cried  he,  "to  presume  thus  upon  my 
forbearance,  to  continue  getting  more  and  more  abusive 
and  violent,  and  actually  to  spit  in  a  gentleman's  face ! 
As  you  won't  accept  apologies,  here's  what  I'll  do  to  you  !" 
And  with  these  words,  and  almost  before  he  could  be  seen 
to  have  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  which 
he  had  just  been  inspecting  in  the  shop,  he  out  with  it  aai 
flashed  it  in  the  drunkard's  face.  Thereupon  the 
slanders  took  frighL  "Oh!  he  has  drawn  his  sword 
cried  ihey,  as  they  saw  it  flash  in  the  hands  of  him, 

for  yonr  spitting  saliva  into  llie  face  of 
tiiii)  a  warrior,  what  an  irapadeat  fellow 


lid      _ 
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nigemashiie,  machi-machi  no  kido  wo  ioji,  roji  wo  shinier 
kiri,  akindo  wa  mina  io  wo  shimeru  sazvagi  de,  machi-naka 
wa  hissori  io  narimasHUa  ga^ — FujUShin  no  ieishu  HUori 
wa  nige-ha  wo  ushtnai,  tsukunen  io  sMie^  mise-saki  7u 
suwaiie  orimashtia, 

Saie  Kurokawa  Kozo  wa,  yopparaiie  wa  orimasuredo, 
Nama-yoi  honsho  tagawazu*'  de,  ano  waka-zamurai  no 
kemmaku  ni  osoremashiie^  hyoroisuki-nagara  ni-ju-ashi  hakari 
nige-dasu  no  wo^ — samurai  wa  :  *' Onore  kuchi  hodo  de 
mo  nau  Bushi  no  aiie  ni  ushiro  wo  niiseru  io  wa^  htkyo 
na  yaisiil  Kaerel  kaere/"  io,  seiia-baki  de  aio  wo  okkake^ 
masu  iOy — Kozo  wa  mohaya  kanawan  io  omoimashtie,  hyoro^ 
isuku  ashi  ivo  fumi-shimeie,  kaiana  no  isuka  ni  ie  wo  kakeie, 
konaia  wo  furi-muku  iokoro  wo, — waka-zamurai  wa  '"Eif" 
io  KUO'koe,  kaia^saki  fukaku  huiisuri  io  kiri-komu  io, — 
kirareie,  Kozo  wa,  *'A/"  iid^'^  sakebi,  kaia-hiza  wo  isuku 
iokoro  wo  noshi-kakaiie,  ^^  EiT*  io  hidari  no  kaia  yorimuna- 
moio  ye  kiri-isukemashtia  kara,  hasu  ni  miisu  ni  kirareie 
shimaimashtia,  Waka-zamurai  zva  sugu  to  rippa  ni  iodome 
wo  sashiie,  chi-gaiana  wo  furui-nagara,  Fuji-Shin  no  mise- 
saki  ye  iachi-kaerimashiia  ga, — moio  yori  kiri-korosu  rybken  de 
gozaimashiia  kara,  chiiio  mo  dbsuru  kesHiki  mo  naku,  waga 
gero  ni  mukaiie  : 

Samurai:      ''Korel    Tosuke!    sono    iensui-oke    no   mizu 
wo  kono  kaiana  ni  kakerof"  io  ii-isukemasu  io, — 


16.  A  proverb,     CXzssicsX  iagawazuvsCoVLo^.  chlgawanai, 

17.  Pronounce  atto  as  a  single  word,  tio  standing  by  emphasis  for 
U,  the  postposition  ;  conf.  bottom  p.  82. 
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taking  liiiii  for  a  weakling,  ihey  had  imaginerl  would  not  I 
draw.     And  then,  like  leaves  scattered  by  the  wind,  oEf  they  \ 
fled  helter-skelter  iti  every  diiection  ;  and  the   ward-doors 
were  made  fast,  and  the  barriers  of  every  lane  were  closed, 
and  the  shop-keepers  all  shut  up  their  shops,  so  that  the 
whole  street  was  deserted,  the  old  sword-dealer  alone  con-    ' 
tinuing  to  sit  listlessly  in    his   shop-front,  simply  because  ■] 
he  was  too  much  dazed  to  run  awaj',  * 

Well,  drunk  as  Kurokawa  Kozo  was,  he, — on  (he  principle 
that  '  a  tipsy  man  follows  his  natural  bent,' — scared  at  the 
rage  that  was  painted  on  the  young  samurai's  face,  tried 
to  escape,  and  had  gone  some  twenty  paces  with  a  stag- 
gering gait,  when  his  antagonist  pursued  him  with  his 
sandals  on  and  cried  out,  "Wretch!  your  conduct  does  , 
not  bear  out  your  insolent  words.  Yon  are  a  cowai 
you  are,  for  showing  your  back  to  a  gentleman  whom 
you  are  disputing  with.     Come  back  I  come  back  I 

Then  Kozo  seeing  it  was  no  longer  any  good/ 
steadied  himself  on  his  staggering  legs,  put  his  hand  on! 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  turning  to  face  the  youny 
samurai,  when  the  latter,  with  the  single  exclamation 
"  Ha  I  "  slashed  deep  into  his  shoulder,  cutting  him  down, 
so  that  the  man  fell  on  to  one  knee  with  a  cry,  when  his 
opponent,  springing  on  him  again,  cut  at  his  chest  in  such 
wise  that  he  fell  sliced  obliquely  into  three  pieces.  The 
you^g  samunii  then  dexterously  gave  him  the  coup- 
de-giace,  and  returned  to  the  sword-shop,  shaking  the 
blood  from  off  his  blade.  As  he  had  from  the  beginning 
intended  to  cut  the  swashbuckler  down,  he  was  not  llurricd_ 
in  the  slightest,  but  turned  to  his  servant,  and  said 

"  Here,  TosQke  I  pour  some  water  on  this  sword  6(m 


1 
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Saizen  yori  /uniete  ormashtia  losuke  wa  :  **Hei/  ion- 
deniofiai  koto  ni  nan'mashUa,  Moshi  kono  koto  kara  Oiono 
Satna  no  o  namae  de  mo  detnasii  yd  na  koto  ga  gozaimashUe 
iva,  ai-sumimasen.  Moto  wa,  mina  imtakushi  kara  hajinuUia 
koto.     Do  ttashttara^  yoroshiu  gozaimashb  P  " 

Samurai :     *  *  Jya  I   Sayo  ni  shimpai  sum  ni  7va  oyoban. 

Shichu  zvo  sawagasu  rambo-nin,  kiri-sutete  mo  kurushikumu 
yatsu  da}^  Shinipai  suru-na  !  "  to,  gero  wo  nagusafne-fiagara, 
yuyii    to    shite,  akke    ni    torarete    iru    Fuji-Shin    no    teishu 

wo  yobi  : 

^^Korya!  Go  teishu  yaf  Kono  katatia  zoa,  kore  hodo 
kireyb  to  wa  omoimasen  datta  ga,  naka-?iaka  kiremasu, 
Yohodoyoku  kireru'*  to  iu  to, — 

Teishu  zua,  furue-nagara  :  *'  Jya !  Anata  sama  no  o 
te  ga  saeic  oru  kara  de  gozaimasti" 

Samurai  :  * '  Jya  I  iya  I  Maitaku  hamono  ga  yoi.  Do 
da,  na  P  Shichi-ryo  ni-hu  ni  makeie  mo  yokarb "  to  iu  kara, 
Fuji-Shin  zca  kakari-ai  wo  osorete,  *'  Foroshiu  gozaimasu" 

Samurai:  **Jya/  Omae  no  ??iise  ni  iva,  kesshite  met'- 
waku  wa  kakemasen,  Tomokaku  kono  koto  wo  sugu  nt 
jishimhan  ni  iodokenakercba  naran,  Nafuda  ivo  kaku  kara, 
choito  suzuri-bako  wo  kasht/e  kurerol"  to  iwarete  mo,  teishu 
cva  jibun  no  soba  ni  suzuri-bako  no  aru  no  mo  me  ni  tsukazu 
ni,  /urue-goe  de, 

i8.  This  sentence  excellently  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Japan- 
ese sentences  sometimes  fail  to  hang  together  logically.    The   first 
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that  water  -tub  ;  " — whereupon  TosQke,  who  had  been 
trembling  all  the  while,  exclaimed  : 

' '  Oh  I  Sir,  it  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  It  will  be 
dreadful  if  our  master,  your  father,  gets  his  name  dragged 
through  the  mud  because  of  this.  And  I  was  the  cause 
of  it  all.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

*'Nay,"  said  the  samurai,  to  comfort  him,    *'you  need 

not  fret  like  that.  A  disorderly  fellow  who  goes  about 
disturbing  all  the  town  !  there  is  no  harm  in  cutting 
down  a  creature  of  that  sort.  Don't  fret  about  it." — And 
with  these  words,  he  called  out  nonchalantly  to  the  terror- 
stricken  shop-keeper:  "Hal  ha  I  mine  host!  I  never 
thought  this  sword  of  yours  would  cut  as  well  as  that. 
But  it  does  cut.     It  cuts  first-rate." 

To  which  the  shop-keeper,  trembling  the  while,  made 
answer:  *'Nay!  it  was  because  Your  Honours  arm  is 
skilful." 

**Not  at  all,"  replied  the  samurai,  *'The  blade  is 
really  a  good  one.  And  how  now  ?  I  hope  you'll  go 
down  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half." 

So  the  sword-dealer,  anxious  not  to  get  implicated  in 
the  affair,  said  that  it  was  all  right. 

*  *  And  mind,"  continued  the  samurai,  **  that  in  no  case 
will  I  allow  your  establishment  to  be  put  to  any  in- 
convenience on  account  of  what  has  happened.  Of 
course  I  must  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  warden  of 
the  ward.  Just  let  me  use  your  writing-box  a  minute  to 
write  a  card." 


clause  is,  so  to  speak,  suspended  in  the  air,  as  if  followed  hy  wa:-^ 
for)  a  disorderly  person  who  disturbs  the  town-middle,  he  is  a  p 
whom  even  cutting  down  is  not  bad.'' 
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^^ Kozoyal  Suzuri-bako  wo  moiie  koil"  to  yonde  mo, — 
kafiai  no  mono  zva,  sakki  no  sawagi  ni  doko  ye  ka  nigeie 
skimaij  Kitori  mo  orimasen  kara,  hissori  io  shiie,  henji  ga 
nai  kara. 

Samurai:  **  Go  ieishu!  Omae  zva  sasuga  ni  go  shobai^ 
gara  dake  atie,  kono  mise  wo  chitio  mo  ugokazu  ni  gozaru 
zva,  kanshin  na  mono  da,  na  !  " 

Teishu  :  *'  lye,  nani!  O  home  de  osore-irimas^,  Saki^ 
hodo  kara  haya-goshi ga  7iukeie,^^  iatenaino  de. . .  .** 

Samurai :  *^  Suzuri-bako  zva,  omae  no  waki  ni  aru  j'a 
nai  ka  ?  "  io  vwareie^  yoyo  kokoro-zuiie,  suzuri-bako  zvo  samurai 
no  mae  ni  sashi-dashimasu  io, — samurai  zva  suzuri-bako  no 
ftita  wo  hiraiie,  fude  wo  tori,  sura-sura  io  namae  zvo  * '  lijima 
Hciiarb "  to  kaki-ozvari,  jishimhan  ni  todokeie  oki,  Ushigome 
no  0  yashtkiye  0  kaeri  ni  narimashita, 

Kono  shimaisu  wo  go  shimpu  lijima  Heizaemon  Sama 
ni  0  hanashi  wo  moshi-agemasu  to,  Heizaemon  Sama  wa 
* '  Fbku  kiiia "  io  ose  ga  aiie,  sore  kara  sugu  ni  kashira  no 
Kohayashi  Gondaiyu  Dono'^  ye  0  iodoke  ni  narimashiia  ga, 
— sashiiaru  0  iogame  mo  naku,  kiri-doku  kirare-zon  io 
narimashiia, 

19.  We  have  freely  rendered  this  clause  by  "  unable  to  stir  through 
fright."  But  the  popular  Japanese  idea  on  the  suject  is  that  one  of  the 
bones  actually  gets  put  out  of  joint  through  fright. 

20.  Gondayu,  here  rendered  as  part  of  this  personage's  name,  was 
originally  a  title  indicative  of  a  certain  rank ;  but  it  came  to  be  used 
more  or  less  at  will  among  the  samurai  class.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  this  Kobayashi  Gondayu  was  an  official  entrusted  with  certain 
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But  the  shop-keeper,   never  noticing   that   the    writing--  j 
box  was  close  beside  him,  called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice  : 
"Boy!  bring   the   writing-box!" — a   command    to  whiclii  | 
nothing   but  silence  responded ;    for  all  the  people 
house  had  fled  none  knew  whither  when  the   row   began, 
and  there  *  as  no  one  present 

So  the  samurai  exclaimed:  "Mine  host!  I  reallyi 
admire  your  courage, —the  courage  proper  in  the  owner^ 
of  a  sword-shop, — sitting  here  in  your  shop  without^ 
moving  an  inch,  notwithstanding  this  affray." 

"  Nay  I  Sir,"  gasped  the  tradesman,  "Your  praise  J 
covers  me  with  confiision.  I  have  been  unable  to  stir  1 
through  fright  ever  since  the  beginning  of  it,  and.. ' 

"  Why  1  "  said  the  samurai,  "isn't  the  writing-box 'J 
there  at  your  side  ?  " 

These  words  at  last  brought  the  shopman  to  his  senses, 
and  he  pushed  the  writing-bos  towards  the  samurai,  who, 
lifting  off  the  lid,  took  up  a  pen  and  quietly  wrote  his 
name,  "lijima  Heitaro,"  then  reported  the  matter  to  the 
warden  of  the  ward,  and  went  home  to  his  lord's  mansion 
at  Ushigome. 

On  his  relating  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  lijima 
Heizacmon,  the  latter  praised  him  for  his  manly  deed ; 
nor  was  the  young  man  specially  blamed  when  the  report 
was  sent  in  to  their  superior,  Kobayashi  Gondayii. 
all  simply  ended  by  being  so  much  the  better  for 
slayer,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  slain. 

affairs  of  the  elan  to  which  the  lijimaa  belonged,  and  who  happonofl 
to  be  iheir  immeiliite  superior.      The  tille  of  Bonn,  "  Mr.,"  thongh  si 
often  used,  in  writing,  is  rarely  j[  ever  heard  in  actoal  spec 
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DAI  NI-KWAI. 


Saie    Iijtma    Heilarb     Soma    wa,     0    loskt 
tola    ni    waru-mono    wo    kiri-korosktle,     chUlo    > 
kesMii    mo     naku,     kisho     na     0      kala     de     gozamashtla 
kara, — toshi     wo     loru      ni     njite,      masu-masu     chitf    ga 
susumimasKile,     sono     nodi    go     shimpu     sama     ni     »aht 
tiararete,     go     iaiokit     wo     0     isugi    asobashi,     Heisaemom    i 
to     tuj     2V0     aratame,^     Suido-bal<^    no    JIftyake     Sama     to 
mos/iimasH     o     /laiamolo'     kara      okttsama     wo      0      mttkae 
ni     nartTnashite, — koda      naku    go     shussho     no     0     nyosbi 
wo    0    Tstiyu   Sama    lo    mbshi-age,    sukoburu  yoi  go    kiryo 
de, — go     ryoskin     wa     te     no     uchi    no     lama 
aishtle,      o     sodale     ni    narimasKla    ga, — sono 
0    kodomo    ga    dekimasezii,     htlo-lstibu-dane     no     kolo     desS  I 
iara,    nao-sara    go    hiso    ni    nasarii    ucht,    '  kain    ni    sekf- 1 
mori    nashi'^    de,     o  jbsama    wa    koloski   loile   ju-roku    ml 
fiarare,    0    ie    mo    masu-masu    go    sakan    de    gozaimashtla^ 
ga, — '  mitsureha    kakuru    yo     no    narai' '    lo    i 
lori,     o^sama     wa    sUkoshi    no  yamai   ga    molo    to   nnlle,  ' 
tstti  ni  o  na&ti  nari  nasaimaskiia, 

Sono  nocki  haji-muki  go  fttjiyU  no  lokoro  kara,  0% 
Kuai  to  in  nochi-sot  wo  0  mukae  ni  narimashtta  1 
ga, — lokaku  0  josama  lo  O  Kuni  lo  no  aida  ga  nan  I 
lo  naku  ori'aimasen  de,  lijima  Sama  mo  kore 
mettdii    ni    omoinmsMie,     Vanagi-shima    ye    liesso    wa 


t.     A  change  of  name  on  some  important  event  was 
practice  in  Old  Japan. 

z.     I.e.,  the  bank  of  the  aqueduct  in  Koishlkawa,  Veilo. 
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Now   lijima   Heitaro,    having,   at  the  age  of  two-and-] 
twenty,  cut  down  a.  ruffian,   and  being  an  energetic  yoi 
samurai  who  knew   not  what  fear  was,    grew   wiser   ; 
wiser  as  he  advanced  in  years.      Later  on,   having  lost  1 
father,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  changed  his  name  t 
Heizaemon,   and  then  married  a  wife  from  the  family  of  t^ 
halamolo   called   Miyake  residing  at  SuidO-bata,      After  1 
little  while,  there  was  bom  to  them  a  daughter,  whom  they 
named    O   Tsuyu,     and    who    was  so   beaurifiil    that    her 
parents  doted  on  her  as  if  they  had  held  a  je«'el  in  their  _ 
band.     As    they    had   no   other    children   after   her,    theiej 
only  pet,  their  care  for  her   increased   all    the   more  ; 
meanwhile,  there  being,  as  the  proverb  says,  "no  barrier 
keeper  to  keep  time  back,"  the  young  girl  was  now  in  hwl 
sixteenth  year,    and   the  family  was  more  prosperous  thai 
ever,    when,    as  an  exemplification  of  the  saying  ibat 
this    world    what  waxeth   waneth,"    some    ailment,    quitel 
slight  at  first,   attacked  the  mother  and  ended  by  carryinyl 
her  oft'. 

Afterwards  lijima,  finding  that  the  household  would 
not  work  smoothly  without  a  mistress,  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife  named  O  Kuni.  But  somehow  or  other,  the 
daughter  and  O  Kuni  did  not  get  on  well  together.  This 
was  a  trouble  to  the  master  of  the  house,    who  thereupoik 


See  vocabnliry, 
4.    Both   these  sayings  a 


:   inherited    from   the    Book    Langiiag 
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shirae,  o  jt 
ie/su-zumai 
Sama  no  o  t'e 


tma    ni    O    Yonn    to    iu    jochu    \ 
»    sashite    nkimashxta    ga, — kore 
0  fcuzttreru  hajime  de  gosamasS. 


Sale    sono    loshi   mo    lachi,     akuru*    k 
wajA-sfuchi-sai  ni  o  nari  osobashiTmshiia, 

Koko     ni    hanete     lyima     Sama    yc     a     de-iri    no    ishou^ 
ni    Yamamoto     Shijo     to     mosii     mono    gi7    gnsaimasilie — 'M 
j'itsii     uia    u    tiiiko-isha     no    a    shaberi    de,     shonin     tasSie 
no    tame    m    saji    wo    le    ni    ioranai'    to    iu    Jimbulsu    otl 
gosaimasii    iara.-^nami    no     o     iska     nara,     choUo     kami^  \ 
ire     no     nak<t     ni    mo    giuan-yaktf     ka     ko-gusiiri    de 
haillc    imasu    ga, — kono     Shijo    no    kami-ire    no    naka 
wa,      teeuma     titi     tone    yara,      hyaku-manako     nado 
n-ele  am  gurai  na  mono  de  gozaimasu. 

Sate  kono  isha  no  chikazuki  de,  Nezii  no  Shimisu^  I 
dani  ni  demhala  ya  kashi-nagaya  vjo  mochi,  sono  I 
agari  de  kurashi  wo  talete  iru  roain  no 
It  Shinzaburo  to  mosu  mono  ga  arimashite,  Smare-tsuH  I 
/tirci  na  oloko  de, — tosAi  j£u  ni-jit-ichi  de  gosaimasu  I 
■  ga,  mada  nydim  mo  molasit,  goku  uchiki  de  gozaimasA  \ 
iara,  solo  ye  mo  demaseeu,  shomolsu  bakari  mile  orimas&  j 
tokoro  ye, — aru  hi  Sh^o  ga  lazunete  mairimashite, — 

Shijo  :     ' '  Kyo    wa,    lenki  ga  yoroshiU  gozainxtsU  iara, 
Eavieido     no      Gwaiyoiai''     ye     de-kakele,      sono      ioerrl 
ni    boktt     no     ch/kazuki    Hjima     Heizaemon     no     iesso    ye  I 
yormasho. — '/e'     .w  .'     Kijni    tva     ittai    uchiki    de     iras-  \ 
sham     kara,    /iijin     ni    u     ioioro-ga 


S-    This  ia  Classical  for  nieru,  and  conj.,  "  to  open,"  hence  " 
begin,"  hciicE  used  to  signify  "  nent "  in  "  nent  year," 

6.    The  Bpooii  [with  which  medicines  are  mixed)  is  the  physk 
special  emblem.     In   the  free  ti^iislatioii   we  have  used  ,tli^  jp^ 
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tuilt  a  villa    in   the  neighbourhood  of  Yanagi-shima,    i 
sent  his   daughter  to  reside   there  separately,    attended 
a  maid  called  O  Yone.     And  this  it  was  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  downfelj  of  the  house  of  lijima. 

Well,  that  year  too  passed  by,  and  in  the  following  one 
O  Tsuyu  entered  her  seventeenth  year. 

Now  there  was  a  man  named  Yamamoto  Shijo,  who 
had  long  been  the  family  physician  of  the  lijimas.  In 
reality  he  was  a  chatterbox  and  a  quack, — one  of  those 
doctors  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  write  no  prescriptions 
out  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients, — a  man 
who  carried  about  in  his  pocket-book  such  things  as  the 
wherewithal  for  conjuring  tricks,  or  else  paper-masks  for 
acting  the  mimic,  instead  of  the  pills  or  powders  of  which 
any  ordinary  physician  has  a  little  store  by  him. 

Well,    this   doctor    had  a  friend,  an  unattached 
called    Hagiwara   Shinzaburo,    who   lived   on    the   income' 
derived  from   fields  and    house    property  which  he  owned 
at  Shimizu-dani  in  Nezu.     He   was  naturally  a  handsome 
man,  still  unmarried  though     already   twenty-one  years 
age,  and   so  shy  that  he  would  not  go  out,  but  occupii 
himself  with  nothing  but  reading. 

Shijo   came    to    call    upon    him     one   day,     and    said  r 
"As  it  is  such  fine  weather  to-day,    let  us  go  and  see  the 
plum-blossoms  at  Kameido,   and,  on  our  way  back,    loot_ 
in  at  the  villa  of  a  friend  of  mine,  lijima  Heizaemon.— 
What?  you  say  no?     You  are  altogether  so  shy,  that  yoi^ 

"writing  prescriptions"   ns  our   nearest  equivalent  to   the   Japanesft 
"  taking  the  spoon  in  hand." 

7.  A  garden  in  Tokyo,  celebrated  for  tlie  pietoresque  beioty  of  Its 
fantastic  old  plum-trees,  lit.  llie  "  recumbent  dragon  pliim-ti«e£<r 
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I 

■ 

danshi    ni 

tolle    m>,   /ujin    no    isM-ai 

ho&> 

(anosAihii             ' 

m    mono 

7m     nai.      Inia     mosmi     Itjima     no 

&€sso    ni 

aw,    /ujin 

hakari      de, — sore      wat     so, 

'■e     ui 

1/    yohedo 

bep^in    no 

0    josami    ni    shinselsit    m 

jocM 

S    io    lada 

J^ari-giri 

desu      kara,     jodan      de      nu 

t     ilk 

kimasho. 

Honio     ni 

jUsama     mini     d,ikc    de     mo 

kern 

na     kurai  ^J 

de.—am 

7110    yoros/iii    ga,     ugoki   mo    . 

shinai, 

kuchi   mo  ^H 

h'iimasen. 

Fujin    va,    kficM   mo    kikii 

Shi, 

ugoki    mo  ^^H 

'  sAimasS. 

Tomokahf     ki-lamae!"     lo      : 

/Uari-sare 

dc    Qwaryoliai  yc    mairi,     iui: 

ri    ni 

lijima     >ia  ^H 

hesso  ye  lachi-yorimashile,— 

■ 

Shifd  : 

"Qo    men   kudasui !      Makoki 

ni    s 

hibarakul''    ^H 

1  to  iu  koe  we 

'  tiit-tsiMermsArh:- 

■ 

0  rone 

:     "  Donalit  soma  i"  Oya-oya !  i 

'rassliaimashi  /  "       ^^H 

Shijo  : 

"Kore  wal     0    Imc    San/ 

Sono 

mchi  wa.  ^H 

isui  m  mt 

go   iusala     ildshintashtia.       0 

josaiaa     m     wa  ^^^| 

6  kcnvari  m 

:o  gosaimasen   in  /'—Sore  wa, 

sore  ; 

u-a/  keJUo,  ^m 

tem  I     Us 

higonie    kara    kokii    ye    0    htki-ufsuri 

nan-  ^^H 

.  mashUe    kara     wa,     liomo     emjid    iia      no 

de. 

tsiii     isur.^^^M 

■    go  husata   ; 

0    Yom 

\;      "Ma/    anala     hisax/itku    0 

mie 

naSMMSm^^^^ 

;    kara,  do  jtasatia   ia   to  iimotle,    maido  »    > 

•ninsa 

WO  iiashUff  ^^| 

on'mas/iiki. 

Kyu  wa  dachini  yc  i' " 

^H 

Shijo  .- 

"  Kyo    Till    Gwaryobai  ye     tun 

e-mi    1 

de-kake-    ^| 

mashiiti    ga 

; — '  Ume    mire&a,  hosu  ga    Hiu 

'■»'  ill 

Moc  no    ^^1 

tori,  mada 

mi-larinai   no   de,   o   niJta    mi 

ume 

haiken    ^^H 

itashllakule  mairimashUa." 

^1 

8.    Shijo  is  joking.    The  real  saying  is  Ue  mir. 

cba,  ho,. 

uga  ,iai,''li    ^^1 

one  looks  upwards,  there  is  no  limit,"  i.e.,  "  the 

rc  is  11. 

■>  limit  to  the      ^^1 

P°8«ibattyof 

ajdDK  ««:>  superiors.;' 

■ 

■■ 
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take  no  interest  in  ladies'  societ)*,  whereas  there 
thing  so  delightful  for  a  man  as  that  society.  In  the  vil 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  there  are  none  but  ladies, 
and  oh  I  dear  me  !  there  are  only  two  of  them, — a  perfect- 
ly lovely  young  girl  and  a  good-natured  maid-servant,  so 
that  we  can  have  some  fan.  The  young  lady  is  really  a 
treat  just  simply  to  look  at.  Doubtless  the  plum-blos- 
soms are  beautiful  too  ;  but  then  they  don't  move,  they 
can't  speak,  whereas  women  possess  both  motion 
speech.     Anyhow,  please  come  along  !  " 

.So  saying,   he  led  him   off,   and    they  went   together 
see  the  plum-blossoms,   and  then,  on  the  way  home,  looki 
in  at  lijima's  villa. 

"Excuse  me  1  "  called   out   Shijo.      ''Here   I  an 
all  this  longtime." 

"Who  is  it?"  answered  O  Yone.      "Oh,   really 
come  in  1  " 

"Ah  I   O  Yone!"  cried   Shijo.      "It  is   really 
conscionable  time  since  my  last  mit.     I  hope  the  young 
lady    is   quite   well,— Well,    well  !    this   is   splendid.- 
you  do  live  so  far  off  since  you  moved   here  from    Ushi» 
gome,    that  I  have  become  quite  remiss  in  calling,  whicl 
is  really  too  bad  of  me." 

0  Yone:  "Why!  it's  so  long  since  we  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  we  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you,  and  have  been  constantly  talking  about 
you. — Where  have  you  been  to-day?'' 

Shyii  :       "To    see     tlie     plum-blossoms    ai     Kameido. 
But,  as  the  saying  is,    '  When  one  looks  at  the  plum-blos- 
soms, there  is  no  end  to  it.'     So  we  don't  yet  feel  that 
1  enough,   and  hai'e  come  hoping   to  get  a  si| 


blos- 
they         I 

:m 


4 


of  the  plum-blossoma  in  ^ur  garden." 
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>  Yone  :  "Sore  wa I  yoku  irass/iaimashSa.  Ma! 
kochira  ye  o  hairi  asohase!"  lo, — kirido  wo  aiema- 
shVa  kara,  "  Go  mett  htdasai/"  io,  nkoa-guchi  kara 
eashVci  ye  lortmasktla. 

O  VoHC  :  ' '  ^fii  I  ip-puhu  meshi-agare  I  Kyu  wa  yoku 
irasshlte  iudasaimaskita,  Fuiian  wa,  walakHshi  lo  o  Jo- 
sama  bakari  desH  kara,  snmii'fiikiillc  hma/le  ormasfi 
iokoro  do  gozaimashtla." 

Sfiijo  :  '•  Kekko  na  o  sumai  desii.  Sale,  Hagkuara 
Vjil  Kyo  kimi  no  go  meigrn  ni  osore-in'mashUa.'  Nan  to 
ia  moshmashila,  ne,  S  r' 


■  Tabako  m  wa. 

Suri-bi  no  iimashi 

Ume  no  naka  ' " 

desXUa  ka,    ne  />     Kampuku.    kampuku ! 

Baku 

no   yo    na 

ochaku-mono  wa,  deru  ht  mo  bckaku  de. 

'  Ume  homete, 

Magirawashi-keri, 

KadO'Ckigai'" 

ka,  ne  ? 

"Kimi  no  yu   ni  shaken  bakari  shile 

He    w 

a,    iketnasen 

yo  1     Sakki  no   sake  no   nokori  ga  koko 

ni  aru 

kara,  ip-pai 

agare-yo  1   Nan  desJi.—ne  ?  Jya  desS  /> 

Sora  de  wa,  iilori 

de    chodai    ilasMtiiasho "    lo    ii-nagara. 

hydlan 

wo     dashi- 

9.  Every  Jipanese  of  education  is  supposed  lo  be  able 
in  verse  ;  bat  the  so-called  verses  here  e'^c  are  of  coarse  only  Shijo's 
chaff,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This  parlicnlar  kind  of 
stania  is  termed  hokku,  and  consi5ts  of  three  lines  of  respectively  fiv^ 
seven,  and  five  syllables.  Japanese  prosody  knows  nothing  either  of 
rhyme  or  of  quantity.    Cont  •[  465  tt  seg. 

10.  The  words  lit.  mean  "As  for  tobacco  {-smoking),  within  the 
piuni-trees.  Is  delicious  of  striking -lire,"  Le., "  How  deltcioDS  It  is  to  light 


I 
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O  Fone  :  ' '  Well,  well  !  and  a  good  welcome  to  you  !  Oh  1  ^ 
please  come  in  this  way  !  " — and  so  saying,  she  opened  % 
the  wicket,  so  that  the  visitors,  with  a  "By  your  leave,"  j 
passed  through  the  garden  entrance  into  the  house. 

0  Fone.-     "Oh!  please  smoke  !     It  is  exceedingly  kind   I 
of   you   to   have   come    to-day.       We   are    generally    \ 
dull,    because   there  are   only  the  two  of  us, — my  young  ] 
mistress  and  I." 

Siijo  .■     "This  is  a  splendid  house. — Well,  Mr.  Hagi-  I 

wara  I    I    was   quite    taken   aback  by  that  beautifiil  stanza  I 

of  yours  to-day.      What  was  it  again  ? 

'  To  the  smoker 

How  sweet  for  striking  a  match 
Is  the  entourage  of  the  plum-blossoms  I ' 
"That  was  it,   wasn't  it?      Admirable  I  admirable  I 
the  case  of  a   villain    like   me,    the   verses  that  come  out.| 
of  his  mouth  are  villainous  too.     My  stanza  was  : 
■  In  belauding  the  plum-blossoms 

I  got  confused, 

And  belauded  a  lovely  girl  instead.' 

"  I  think  that  was  it. — It  doesn't  do  to  be  always  reading 

as  you  are, — indeed  it  doesn't     As  we  have  the  remains  ot 

the  liquor  we  took  with  us  on  our  picnic,  just  have  a  glass 

of  it,  —What  ?  you  say  no  ?    Well  then,  I'll  drink  alone ;  "- — 

a  pipe  among  the  plum-MoGsoms  I"  The  second  and  third  lines  are 
inverled,  Note  the  concluaive  form  of  the  adjective  umasH,  "is 
,"  equivalent  to  the  more  genninely  CoUoqoial  Smai,  and  conC  J 


■  I.    fieri  Is  a  Classical  termination  of  verbs  and  adjectives.    In  C<d^^ 
loqnial  the  word  would  be  laagirakashJta.    Kads-cUgai,  lit.  a  "  mistolce 
ot  gates,"  refers  to  Shijo's  preferring  the  house  where  the  yoong  lady 
lives  to  the  celebratal  garden  with  the  plain-trees.   Wc  have  represented 
this  meaning  vwj  freely  in  the  third  line  of  the  translation. 
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kakeni  loioro  ye,    0  Vone  ga  cha  /u  kwashi  ivo  milte  mairi-  ^ 
masKiie, 

O    I'one :     "  Socha   de  gosaimasn    ga,    o  ASoIsh    >nes6t-i 


S//IJO  :  "  Diizo  mi'  .<  kamai  kudasarit-nA  I  Toii  m,  <^| 
w«  0  jiisama  ni  o  me  ni  iaiari/aiSie  mairmasfiSa.  Kohtm 
nl  iru  no  wa,  boku  no  goku  sKUashii  hoyti  desu.  Sore  aw  J 
sfi  to,  iyd  wa  o  miyage  mo  nani  mo  jisan  ilasAimasen".  — S,  I 
/;p,  ^e/  an'galu  gozahiiasu.  Sore  loa,  osore'irimashtia.  CfM 
kiciisAi  tva  ydkan.  Kekko!  Sa/  Hagiwara  Kun,  meshi-\ 
agarc-yof"  lo, — 

O  Forte  ga  kiiisho  ye  yu  wo  sas/ii  m  ilia  aio  de,  ^' yHsit\ 
ni  koko  HO  uchi  no  o  Jdsama  wa,  tenia  ni  nai  bijiH  desH.  I 
Jma  ni  irassharu  (xira,  goran  tuisaif"  lo  fianashi  wo  s^tm 
orimastt  io,  muko  no  yo-jo-han  no  ko-zashikt  de  lyma  na  \ 
ojosapia,  0  Tsuyu  Sama  ga,  hilo-mesiirashii  kara,  shdj'i  z 
sukoshi  akele  nozoiie  miru  io,  Shijo  iro  so&a  ni  suwalle  irU  \ 
Hagamra    Simsaiurd   no   o/oio-6uri  lo   it,    KUo-gara  to 


'  Onna  ni  shtlara  a 
desh  kara,  htio-me 
/Mi-7nmvashi  de  anmi  kirei  na  tono 
lo  omoii   lo,    kallo   noboselt;    makka 
naku  ma  ga  warukiile,  paki  to  shuj 


a  ? '  /(/  omnii  hoda  no  it  oloko  J 
lo  Eollo  sAt/e,  do  shTIa  kase  no  J 
na  tonogo  ga  koko  ye  Ma  no  iag 


13.    It  is  a  graceful  Japiiaese 
when  coming  to  pa.y  a  visit. 

13.     To  a  is  often  thus  used  in  enuiuerations,    It  may  Lf 
parsed  u  cqniraleiit  to  laiilemo,  "wbetberMfing  tlut" 


■fvi   shimc-kille,    ucM  yg^% 
to  bring  a  present  with  one  J 
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and    with   these    words,     he    was    just    bringing    out    hi» 
wine-gourd,  when   O  Yone  came  in  with  tea  and  cakes,    , 
saying  : 

"It  is  poor  tea,  but  pray  take  a  cup  of  it" 

"Please  don't  take  any  more  trouble  about  us,"  replied   ' 
Shijo.      "By  the    way,"    continued  he,     "we   ha' 
here    to-day    in    hopes    of   seeing  your    young 
This   gentleman    here   is   an    extremely  intimate   friend  of  j 
mine. — Oh  I   by  the  bye,   that  reminds  me   that  I  have   | 
forgotten   to  bring  you   any    present   to-day. — Oh  !   thank   i 
you  !    1   am  really   quite  overcome    by  your  kind  atten-  ( 
tions, — The    sweetmeats    are    bean    paste. — Delicious  1 — 
Come    along,    Mn     Hagiwara,     do  take   some. — Really," 
continued  he,    after  O    Yone  had  gone  to  pour  some  hot 
water  into  the  tea-pot,    "the   young   lady  of  the  house  is  | 
one   who    has    not    her  equal   for  beauty   in   the    world.    | 
She'll  be  coming  now  ;  so  look  at  her." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  lijima's  daughter,  Miss  I 
O  Tsuyu,  in  the  small  four  and  a  half  mat  room  opposite, 
curious  to  see  the  rare  visitors,  had  opened  one  of  the  slid- 
ing paper  doors  a  HtUe  and  peeped  out ;  and,  as  she  did  | 
so,  her  glance  fell  on  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  seated  s 
jo's  side, — so  manly,  so  distinguished-looking,  handsome 
lo  the  pitch  of  making  one  think  what  a  beautiful  woman 
he  would  have  made.  And  she  started,  and  wondered 
what  stroke  of  fortune  had  brought  hither  so  handsome 
a  fellow.  Then,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  checks,  she  be- 
came scarlet,  and,  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  awkwardness, 
shut  the  paper  slide  with  a  click,  and  retired  within  it.  But, 
as  she  could  not  see  his  face  when  shut  up  in  the  room, 
she  again  gently  slid  the  door  open,  and,  while  ^ttte; 
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hairimashUa  ga^ — uchi  de  Tva  oioko  no  kao  ga  mirarenai 
kara,  maia  sotto  skojt  too  akeie^  niwa  no  ume  no  hana  wo 
nagameru/uri  wo  shi^nagara,  choi-choi  to  Hagrwara  no  kao 
wo  miie  wa,  hazukashiso  ni  shoji  no  uchi  ye  hairu  ka  io 
omou  io,  mata  dete  kuru.  Detari  hikkondari,  hikkondan 
deiart,  moji-moji  shtie  iru  no  wo  Shijb  ga  mi^sMemasKiie^ 

Shijb  :     **  Hagrwara  KunI  Exmi  wo  0  josama  ga  sakki 

kara  tsldkU'Zuku  miie  imasu,  yo  I     t/me  no  hana  too  miru 

/uri  wo  shtie  He  mo,    me  no  iama  wa  maru  de  koichi  too 

miie  iru,  yo  I     Kyo  wa,    ionio  kimi  ni  kerareia,.  ne ) " — to 

uwasa  wo  shtie  iru  iokoro  ye. 


Gejo  no  0  Yone  ga  deie  mairimashtie  :  *'  0  josama  kara 
*  Nani  mo  gozaimasen  ga,  hon  no  inaka-rybri  de  ik-kon 
sashi^agemasu,  Dbzo  go  yururi  io  meshi^agarimashUe,  ai- 
kawarazu  anaia  no  go  jbdan  zvo  ukagaiiai'  io  osshaimasu. 


.X.    f9 


Shijb  :  *  *  Dbmo  I  osore^irimashtia,  Kore  wa,  kore  wa  / 
0  suimono  !  kekkb !  arigaib  gozaimasu,  Sakki  kara  rei* 
shu  wa  moiie  orimasu  ga^  0  kanshu  wa  maia  kakubeisu, 
Arigaib  gozaimasU,  Dbzo  0  jbsama  ni  mo  irassharu  yd 
ni,  Kyb  wa  ume  ja  nai,  Jiisu  wa,  0  jbsama  wo,,, 
lya  I  nani  ?'* 
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to  gaze  at  the  plum-blossoms  in  the  garden,  cast  sly  ' 
glances  from  time  to  time  at  Hagiwara's  face.  Then  I 
again,  apparently  overcome  with  bashfulness,  she  withdrew  ] 
\vithin  the  sliding  door,  but  had  hardly  done 
when  once  more  her  face  popped  out.  And  so  she  went  on  I 
fidgeting, — out  and  in,  in  and  nut,  which  Shi  jo  perceiving 

"Mr.    Hagiwara !    I  say  I     the    young    lady    has    beei»   ' 
staring    at    you    alt    the    time.     She    may    pretend    to  be 
looking  at  the  plum-blossoms  ;   but  for   all  that,  her   eyes 
are  turned  completely  in  this  direction, — indeed  they  are. 
To-day    I    have    been    quite  thrown    into    the    shade    hy  1 
you,  eh  ? " 

While   he  was  thus  chattering  away,  the  maid  0  Yone  \ 
came  into  the  room  and  said  : 


"My   young    mistress    bids    me    say    that,     though  she  J 
has   nothing    worthy    your   acceptance,     she   begs   you   I 
take  a  glass    of  wine   accompsuiied  by  a    snack  of  < 
poor   rustic    fare.     She   hopes    you    will   take   your  o 
time  over  it,    and   give   her   the   benefit  of  your  amusing  I 
conversation,  as  on  previous  occasions. " 

"  Really,"    replied    Shij5,     "  1    am    confounded    by  s 
much    civility.     Dear    me  I     dear    me  I       Here    is    soup !  I 
Delicious  1     Thank    you  1     Cold  liquor    we    already    hadll 
with  us ;   but  this  hot  wine  of  yours  is  quite  a  special  I 
treat     Many    thanks  1    Please    ask    your    young    mistress  I 
if  she   too    won't    favour  us    with    her   company.     It    was  i 
not    for    the    plum-blossoms    that    we   came    to-day.     1 
reahty  it   was    the  young  lady   whom. ..  .Why  !    what 
"tbem^tl^i" ,      . 
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O  Vone ;    "Ho-ho-ho! — Tadaima    sayd    m5shi-<tgemashVti% 

ga,  0  Isure  no  0  kola  wo  go  zonji  ga  nai  mono  desTi  kara,    'jIAf  J 
ga  marui'  to  osshaimasu  iarii, — '  Sonnara,   o  yoshi  asobaset  1 
to  moshi-agetimsR  to,-~'  Sore  ife  mo,  ille  nn'lai'  to  ossAaimas9 
m  /"" 

Siffd  ■"  ' '  /ya/  '^ore  wa  bo/m  no  shin  no  chikasuki  de,  ckiku- 
ba  no  Igma  to  mosklte  mo  yoroshii  kurai  na  mono  de,  g9  J 
enryo  ni  wa  oyoiimasen.  Dozo  chotto  josarna  ni  o  me  m  j 
kikarilai^te  mturimashtla"  to  iu  to, — 0  Vone  wa yagate  e 
josarna  wo  Isureie  mairimasu  to, — o  josarna  wa  hazukaskisi  \ 
ni  0  Fofie  no  ushiro  ni  smvaile,  kUchi  no  uchi  de  "  Shijii  San  f  I 
irasshaimashlf  to  itta-giri  de, — 0  Vone  ga  kockira  ye  iiire- M 
6a,  kochira  ye  tki;  achira  ye  iieba,  ackira  ye  iki;  shiju  O  J 
YotK  no  ushiro  m  bakari  kuttsuite  orimasu  to,— 

Shijo:  " Kore  wal  korewa!  Josamal    Soiio  nochi  wa,.\ 
zonji-nagara  go  busala  itashiinashita.     Jlsu  mo  o  kawari  vtoM 
gozaimasen  de,  kekko  de  gozaimas^,     Kono  Kilo  iva,   boku    no  1 
chikasuki  de,    Hagiwara    Shimaburd    to    viushimasH.     Doku~ 
shin-mono   de   gozaimasu.     Kyd    wa    hakaratu  tsuremasfute, 
go  chisu  ni  nari,  osore-irimasH,     Cholto  o  chikazuki  no  tame, 
o  sakasukiwo  chbdai ilasasemasho. — Oyal  nan  da  ka  ?    Kore 
de    wa,  ga  koiirei  no    sakasuki  no  yd   de  gozaimasu"'^ — to, 
sTikoshi  mo  togire  naku  tori-maki  w<i  itashtte    orimasH    to, — 
0  josarna  wa,    kazukashii  ga,    mala    tiresiltite,    Hagiwara 

14.  Nolicc  the  force  of  Ihis  finil  particle  no,  half  ciclamalory,  half 
expressive  df  helplessness  to  deal  with  the  situation.     Sec  p  79,  1[  113. 

15.  &)£if-drinking  is  a  notable  feature  of  a  Japanese  wetldii^. 
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0  Yone  (laughing)  ;  "I  told  her  so  just  now  ;  but  she 
said  she  felt  it  awkward,  because  she  doesn't  know  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  brought  with  you.  But  when 
I  thereupon  said  'Then  refuse  to  see  him,'  she  said 
I  do  want  to  see  him  all  the  same," 

Ship  :     "  Nay  t  nay  1    there  is  no  reason  for  her  to  fe 
shy.     This  gentleman  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  minci 
It   would   hardly    be   loo    much   to   say  that    we    played 
about  as  children  together ;  and  we  have  come  with    the^ 
most  earnest  desire  to  see  her  just  for  a  minute  oi 

After  this  speech  of  Shijo's,   O  Yone   led  in  her  youngl 
mistress,    who    was,     however,    evidently  so    bashful    that 
after    whispering    a    welcome    to    Shijo     from    the    pis 
where   she   sat  behind   O    Yone,    she  said    no   more,    I 
constantly    stuck    close    behind    O    Yone,    edging   hithaj 
when    O    Yone    came   hither,    and    edging   thither  wh( 
O  Yone  went  thither. 

"Well!  well!  Miss  O  Tsuyu ! "  cried  Shijo,  "I  know 
that  I  have  been  an  unconscionable  time  in  coming  to  see 
you.  It  is  delighlful  to  find  you  in  the  same  escellent 
health  as  ever.  This  gentleman  is  ray  friend,  Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo.  He  is  a  bachelor.  Happening  to  bring  hi 
with  me  to-day,  we  have  been  hospitably  feasted,  and 
are  overcome  with  gratitude.  Let  mc  offer  yon  the 
cup,  just  to  drink  to  the  making  of  a  new  acquaintan 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  what  is  this  ?  At  this  rate,  it  looks 
we  were  celebrating  a  wedding  !  " 

And   as  he   thus   went  on  ceaselessly   keeping  the   bi 
rolling,    the   young   lady,   though  bashful,    was    glad    too^' 
and,     while    pretending    no/   to    look    at  Hagiwara    Shin- 
eaburo,  was  casting  furtive  side-glances  at  him  ;  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  sayitig  that  "  when  the  intention  is  there. 


nd  , 

I 
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SktHzaburo  wo  yakovte  de  jiro-jiro  miriai /uri  wa  ski-nagarji 
mile  orimasu  to, — 'ki  ga  areha.  me  mo  kTichi  hodo  t 
wo  iti   to    ill    iatoe    no  tori,    Skinst^urb    mo  josama   no  >W^I 
iiryb    ni  mi-torele,    muchu  ni    nalle  orimasu.       So    io  i 
ucki  ni,  yUkei  ni  jiarimasKtci  kara, 

Shifisaburo  :    "  Kore  iva  hajimeie  ukagaimashtle,  hakarazu^ 
go  chisb  ni  narimasMta.     Mo  o  itoma  iiashima 

0  Yone  :  "  Anala/  mada  o  hayTi  gosaimasii.     Mo  so/to  gaU 
yuriiri  asobaskimase" — to,  o  Josama  no  kokoro-arige  na  yds% 
wo  sasshi,  iro-iro  to  todomele  orimasu  to,  SAiiisa&arb  /no,  koko 
r»  no  nchi  wa  omoi  wo  kakele  orimasu  ga,   mad<i  seken  nffrg^ 
masen  yue,  moji-moji  sfiilc  : 

"  Arigalo  zon/'imasu.  Shtkashi  yo  ni  irimasii  to,  iaku  > 
mono  mo  anjimasu  yue,  Plata  kasanete  itiagaimasu"  to,  io/oSt 
wo  nokoshile,  iachi-kakemashila  kara, 


Shya  :  "  Sayonara",  o  itoma  mushimasH,  KyU  wairo-in 
go  chiso  ni  narimasHUe,  arigato  gozaimasu.  Izure  kinjilsu,  o 
rei kata-gata,  o  ukagai  moshimasii. — S5/  Hagiwara  Sun,  a 
lomo  Hashimashi)"  to, — -jilnm  wa  kaltc  narete  orimasu  kara,  0  ^ 
Yone  lojodan  ii-nagara,  genkwa  no  hbye  mairimasti  to. 


O  Yone  :  "  Shijd  San/  Anala  no  Isumuri ga  taiso  pika-pi 
to  k^katte  mairimashtla  yo/' 

Shijo :    "Nam    sal    Sore    wa,    akari    de     miru     k 

i6.    Here  used  half  in  ils  original  and  proper  sense  of  "if  that  is 
half  in  ilinewerEeuee  of  "goodbye." 
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the  eyes  can  say  as  much  as  the  mouth, '  Shinzaburo  too, 
captivated  by  the  girFs  beauty,  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream. 

Well,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  evening 
was  drawing  in.     So  Shinzaburo  said  : 

*'  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality  on  this  my 
first  visit     I  think  I  must  now  be  taking  my  leave. " 

*'  Oh  !  "  cried  O  Yone,  who  had  guessed  her  young  mis- 
tress's tender  passion,  and  who  therefore  did  her  best  to 
detain  the  young  man,  ''it  is  still  early.  Please  don't 
be  in  such  a  hurry. " 

Shinzabur5,  too,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  was  in  love,  but  as 
he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  world,  he  was  embarrassed 
and  said  : 

' '  Many  thanks.  But  when  it  gets  dark,  my  people 
will  become  anxious  about  me ;  so  I  will  call  again 
another  day  instead." 

With  these  parting  words,  he  made  to  go.  So  ShijO 
said  : 

''Well  then,  we  will  take  our  leave.  Many  thanks 
for  all  your  kind  hospitality  to  us  to-day.  We  will  cer- 
tainly come  in  a  few  days  to  call  and  thank  you.— Come 
along,  Mr.  Hagiwara  !  let  us  go  !  " 

And  with  these  words,  knowing,  as  he  did,  his  way 
about  the  house,  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance, 
joking  with  O  Yone  all  the  while. 

"Mr.  Shijo,"  said  O  Yone,  "your  head  has  become 
perfectly  shining. " 

' '  Nonsense  !  "     retorted     Shijo,      ' '  you    only    think    i 
shines,    because     you     are     looking     at     it     under    the 
light,— ha  !  ha  !  " 
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htkaru  no  desu  wa,  ne I "  to^—fxUari  wa  ki  wo  kikashiy  o  fdsama 
to  Shinzaburo  wo  \aio  ni  nokoshi^  jbdan-majiri  ni  iro-iro  no 
hanashi  wo  shi^nagara,  sakiye  mai'rmashita. 

Ato  ni  Shinzaburo  wa  o  josama  ni  okurare^nagara,  htto-me 
no  nai  no  wo  sarwai  ni,  hazukashisa  wo  koraeie,  kogoe  de  nam 
ka  kuchi-yaJmsoku  wo  iiashimashita  kara,  0  Tsuyu  Sama  TJoa 
hazukashiso  ni  : 

**Anala/  Sore  de  wa,  maia  hitto  o  ide  kudasaremasht ! 
Kite  kudasaranakereba,  waiakushi  wa  shinde  shimaimasu  yo!'* 
to, — muryb  no  jo  wo  fukunde^  omoi^kiiie  moshifnashtia. 

0  Yone:  ^^  Saybnara!  konnichi  wa  makoto  ni  o  soso 
sama,  Sayonara!"  to, — Shijo,  Shinzaburo  no  ryo-nin  wa, 
uchi'tsure-daiie  kaerimashiia. 

Sono  nochi  Shinzaburo  wa,  o  jbsan  no  kotoba  ga  mimi  ni 
nokori,  shibashi  mo  wasureru  hima  wa  arimasenanda. 
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Thus  did  these  two  display  their  tact  as  they  walked  on 
towards  the  entrance,  talking  and  joking  about  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  and  leaving  the  young  lady  of  the  house  and 
Shinzaburd  behind.  Shinzaburo,  to  whom  the  young 
lady  showed  the  way,  was  only  too  glad  to  find  that  no 
one  was  by  to  see.  So,  overcoming  his  shyness,  he 
whispered  some  vow  into  O  Tsuyu's  ear,  thereby  making 
her  look  bashful  and  answer  : 

"Oh  !  then,  do  please  come  again  !  If  you  don't  come, 
I  shall  die, — indeed  I  shall."  In  this  decided  manner 
did  she  speak,  with  infinite  love  in  her  words. 

''Goodbye!"  cried  O  Yone.  "Pray  excuse  the 
poorness  of  our  entertainment  to-day.  Goodbye  !  " — ^and 
thereupon  Shijo  and  Shinzaburo  went  off  together. 

From  that  day  forward  the  young  girl's  words  remained 
in  Shinzaburo's  ears,  and  he  never  forgot  them  even  for 
a  moment 


^46o.  N  A  Z  Er 

Eigo  no  Why,  sunawachi  naze  to  iu  koto  wa,  handhada 
iatseisu  de  am  no  7iij  Shina  ya  Nihon  no  mukashi  no  htio- 
hiio  wa  meiia  ni  kono  koioha  wo  isukawazu^j  * '  Koshi  no  seisu 
da  "  to  ka,  "  Mdshi  no  jiron  da "  to  ka  iu  toki  wa,  mohaya 
letsu  nisono  rikutsuwo  sensaku  sum  koto  mo  nakuy  tada  gaten 
shtte  shimau  no  ga  tsurei  de  art ;  soko  de  motte,  "  Utagat 
wa  hummei shimpo  no  ichi dai gen-in  da"  to  iu  ron  mo  dekita 
wake  dCy  ima  wa  yaya  vio  sureha  Seiyd-jin  wa  '*  Utagai  wa 
taisetsu  na  mono  da  ;  hummei  shimpo  no  gen-in  da.  Sofio  shbko 
ni  wa,  Shina-jin  ya  Nihon-jin  wa,  mono-goto  wo  utagau  to  iu 
koto  wo  'shifiai  7ii  yotie,  itsu  made  tatte  mo  shimpo  shinai  de 
wa  7iai  ka?"  to  ronji-tateru  koto  de  am  ga, — ko  iu  rei  nado  ni 
hikareru  to  iu  wa,  o  tagai  sama  ni^  amari  zotto  Hasan  shidai  to 
iwanakereha  narimasen. 

Utagai  to  wa,  tori  mo  naosazu  naze  to  iu  kotoha  no  hitsuyo  ni 
7iatle  kuru  ge7t-in  de, — tatoeha,  kodomo  710  jibun,  *'  Uso  itte  iva, 
ikenaiyo  I "  to  ohasa7t  nado  7ii  ii-kikasareru  de  aro.     Sono  toki 

I.  This  piece  is  a  leading  article  taken  from  the  columns  of  one  of 
the  cheaper  Tokyo  newspapers,  the  Kaishin  Shimbun,  several  years  ago. 
It  has  been  retained  in  this  edition,  though  its  point  of  view  is  somewhat 
antiquated,  because  of  its  representatively  idiomatic  style.  Speak  thus, 
and  you  will  be  intelligible  to  any  audience,  however  uncultivated. 


W  H  Y? 

What  is  termed  why  in  English  and  fiaze  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  a  very  important  thing.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  of  olden  times  hardly  ever  used 
the  word.  When  told  perhaps  that  such  and  such  was 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  or  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Mencius,  they  habitually  acquiesced  without  further 
enquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  question.  Now,  therefore, 
when  tl)e  theory  has  arisen  that  doubt  is  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, Europeans  are  apt  to  assert  the  importance  of 
doubt  and  its  services  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and 
to  prove  this  iheir  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  as  instances  of  nations  forever  un progressive, 
owing  to  their  neglect  to  subject  all  things  to  the  scrutiny 
of  doubt, — when  we  hear  such  opinions  ventilated,  and 
find  ourselves  quoted  in  such  a  connection,  we  all  must 
agree  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  exactly  this  thing  called  doubt  that  causes  the 
word  why  to  become  an  indispensable  one.  Take  a  child, 
for    instance.       Probably    its   grandmother    or    somebody 


2.  The  word  naze  is  little  used  even  now,  except  in  anger.  The 
circumlocution  do  iu  wake  de  ?  "  for  what  reason  ?  "  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. 

3.  O  tagai sama  ni^  "mutually,'*  "for  you  and  me,"  the  honorific 
0  giving  a  half-polite,  half-comical  tinge  to  the  expression. 
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///,  ^^  Naze  tiso  wo  tile  wa,  wand  no  de  gozaimasu  ka /* 
lo  ulagai  wo  ii-dashile  goranjiro  I — '  *  Naze  daite  /*  Sonna  kotoha 
wo  kaesu  mono  de  wa  arimasen.  *  Ningen  wa^  uso  wo  iiie  wa^ 
warui  mono  ni  kimatie  oritnasu  "  io  aiama-kabuse^  ni  ii-lsuke- 
rareru  ga  tsurei  de  aro, 

Naruhodo !  ningen  wa,  uso  wo  itte  wa,  warui  ni  kimatte 
01  u  ni  chigai  nai  ga, — sono  warui  rikiitsii^  wo  shiite  gaten 
sum  no  iOy  tada  hon-yari  io  gaten  sum  no  io  de  wa^  onaji 
gaien  suru  no  de  mo,  gaien  no  wake  ga  iaiso  chi^au  de  aro 
id  zonjimasu.  Naze  ni  kuni  ni  wa  seifu  io  iu  mono  ga  aru  no 
ka  P  Naze  ni  jimmin  wa  sozei  wo  osameru  mono  ka  P 
Mazu  uiagai  wo  okoshiie,  sono  rikuisu  wo  sensaku  shiie  koso, 
hajimeie  jiyu-seido-ron  mo  okoiie  kuru  io  iu  mono  de, — iada 
rikuisu  nashi  ni,  **  Kuni  ni  wa  sei/u  ga  aru  mono^,  jimmin 
7oa  sozei  wo  osamern  mono "  io  gaien  shiie  He  wa,  shidai  ni 
hikuisu  ni  nam  bakari  de,  keyshiie  shimpo  suru  koio  wa 
arimasen. 

Naze  no  hiisuyb  na  no  wa,  /niijri  doioku  ya  seiji  nomi  ni 

kagirazu,  sono  ia,   sekai  ni  arayuru^  mono  goio  ni  wa,   donna 

sasai  no  ien  ni  iiaru  made  mo^  subeie  hiisuyo  fia  koio  de, — 

yoku  sekcn  no  hiiobiio  ga   ^^  Gakumon  ga  iaiseisu  da,  iaiseisu 

da  "  io  iu  ga, — isumari  nan  no  gakumon  mo,   uiagai  wo  moio 


4.  Dattc  is  from  da  to  itte,  •*  saying  that ; "  but  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  interjection. 

5.  De  wa  arimasen,  lit  "  is  not,"  is  occasionally  thus  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  must  not.'' 

6.  Ataiua-kabuse   ni  =  "  w ith    a   snub."    Ihe  kindred    expression 
atama   kara  kogoio  7(0   iu   is   a   common   jihiafc   for   "  unreasonable 
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says  to  it :  **  Mind  you  mustn't  tell  stories  I"  Then  let 
the  following  doubt  be  expressed  in  reply  :  **  Why  is  it 
wrong  to  tell  stories  ?"  and  it  will  generally  happen 
that  the  enquirer  will  be  snubbed  with  a  *'  '  Why  ?'  indeed  I 
None  of  your  pert  retorts  for  me  !  Every  one  agrees  that 
it  is  wrong  for  people  to  tell  stories. " 

Yes,  indeed  !  no  doubt  every  one  agrees  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  stories ;  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  principle  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  story-telling  is  wrong,  or 
to  acquiesce  in  it  unintelligently,  is  equally  to  acquiesce. 
But  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  acquiescence.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  what  is 
termed  a  government  in  the  country?  Why  do  the  people 
have  to  pay  taxes  ?  It  is  only  by  raising  such  questions 
and  searching  for  reasons,  that  liberal  political  opinions 
get  started.  When  people  simply  go  on  unreasoningly, 
accepting  as  ultimate  facts  the  existence  of  government 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  the  taxes,  they  merely  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  servility,  and  never  make  any 
progress. 

Doubt  is  indispensable,  not  in  morals  and  in  politics 
only.  It  is  indispensable  in  other  things  also,  in  every 
single  thing  in  the  world,  down  to  the  very  smallest. 
People  often  say  and  repeat  that  learning  is  important. 
But  after  all,  in  no  branch  of  learning  is  there  any  fruitful 
course  to  be  pursued,   unless  we  make  doubt  the  founda- 

scolding." 

7.  Warui  rikuisu  does  not  mean  *'  a  bad  reason,"  but  "  the  reason 
why  it  is  bad; "  conf.  p.  60. 

8.  Supply  da,  "  it  is  (a  fact  that  there  is  a  government,  etc.)." 

9.  Arayuru  is  an  exceptional  verbal  form  derived  from  aru,  "to- 
be,"  and  meaning  "  all  that  there  are." 
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ni  shi,  naze  naze  \de  motie  oku  no  oku  made  rikuisu  wo 
sensaku  suru  to  lu  koto  ni  hoka  wa  nai.  Shi-sho  Go-kyo^^  ni 
haite  aru  mono-goto  ni  kesshtte  mackigai  wa  nai  to,  tada 
rikuisu  nashi  ni  gaten  shtie  shimaite  itaS^  hi  ni  wa,  yo  no 
naka  wa  Shi-sho  Go^kyo  inai  no  yo  no  naka  de  otvam  no  de, 
iisu  made  iatte  mo  susumu  kizukai  wa  nai  ga^ — motiomo 
*^ Sore  dake  de,  takusan  da"  to  iu  ki  narabay  suman  koto 
mo  arumai  keredomo,  naze  wo  mochiite,  rikutsu  wo  sensaku 
shUa}^  hi  niwa,  rikutsu  kara  rikutsu  to,  shidai  ni  rikutsu  ni  hana 
ga  saki,  mi  ga  nari^  kwairaku  no  shurui  ga  oku  mo  dkiku  mo 
nam  to  wakari'kiite  iru  to  shite  mireba^^y  naze  wa  mochiite 
miiai  mono  de  wa  nai  ka? 

Ningen  ga  hikuisu  no  kyokutan  ni  iasshireba,  zuibun  omoi 
mo  yoran  /Uzoku  nado  ga  shbjiru  mono  de,  — mugaku  no 
kyokutan,  sunaivachi  mono-goio  no  rikutsu  wo  shiran  to  iu 
koto  no  kyokutan  mOy  zuibun  myo  na  mono  dey—ju-ku-seiki 
no  konnichi  de  moy  yaban  no  shakwai  ni  iri-konde  miru  to, 
ki*o  no  senzo  no  koto  ya,  mirai  no  shison  no  koto  nado  wa, 
sukoshi  mi,  omowazu  ;  tada  ichi-dai-kiri  ni  owaru  to  iu  yd 
na  jinshu  ga  naka  ni  wa  arimasu.  Jna  P-^  ki-b  no  senzo  ya 
mirai  no  shison  wa^    iu   made   mo    nashi*     Hanahadashii  no 

10.  Shi'sho  Go'kyoy  "the  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Canons,"  is  the 
name  given  to  the  sacred  Classics  of  China,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Chinese  polity  and  of  the  Confucian  morality. 

1 1.  Substitute  the  present  tense  iru,  **  to  be,"  for  the  past  iia  in  order 
to  understand  this  passage.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Japanese  idiom 
always  employs  the  past  in  such  contexts  ;  conf.  ^  275,  p.  176. 


tion,  and,  with  a  perpetual  tvhy,  search  for  reasons  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  subject.  So  long  as  folks 
simpijr  acquiesce,  without  reasoning,  in  the  infallibility  of 
every  word  that  stands  written  in  the  Chinese  Classics, 
the  world  will  remain  a  Chinese  Classic  world,  without 
a  chance  of  progressing,  however  many  centuries  may 
roll  by,  or  course,  too,  it  may  be  quite  possible  for  those 
to  exist  thus,  whose  spirit  is  satisfied  with  such  a  slate  of 
things.  But  when  people  have  once  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how,  if  ihey  use  the  word  why  and  search  for 
reasons,  they  will  go  on  from  reason  to  reason,  so  that 
the  reasons  will  first  bear  blossoms  and  then  fruit,  and 
that  more  numerous  and  more  intense  kinds  of  happiness 
will  be  attained  to,  will  not  why  then  become  a  thing 
which  they  will  like  to  try  their  hand  at  using  ? 

When  human  beings  reach  the  m  plus  ultra  of 
vility,  somewhat  unexpected  manners  and  customs 
the  result.  Somewhat  strange,  too,  are  the  results  of 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ignorance, — in  other  words,  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  things.  Penetrate  into 
savage  societies  at  this  very  day,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  ours,  and  you  wi!l  find  among  them  races  that 
show  an  utter  disregard  both  for  departed  ancestors 
for  unborn  descendants, — races  that  live  for  t 
own  generation  only.  Nay  !  what  need  to  talk  of 
parted    ancestors    and    of    unborn    descendants? 

iz.    Similar  remiirk  to  the  preceding :  substitute  llie  present  s\ 
for  the  past  shlta  in  order  to  uoilerstand  tlie  cUase. 

13.  To  shile  mirtia  =  da  iiiyelte,  " 

14.  A  classical  word  for  "  nay,"  Qsed  cmphalicilly  by  contempora^ 
writers  in  imitation  of  English  idiom. 
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ni  naiie  tva,  genzai  no  oya-ko  fyodai  no  aida-gara  ni  sukoshi 
mo  hwankei  wo  is^keie^  shin-ai  sum  no,  nan  no^^,  to  tu  yd 
na  koto  mo  naku,  iada  jibun  is-shin  ga  do  ni  ka  ko  ni  ka 
romei  wo  isunagu  koto  ga  dekireba,  sore  de  manzohi  sHiie 
iru  io  iu  jinshu  mo  mc^^  ni  wa  arimasti, 

ShokunI  inu  wo  mi-tamae, — inu  wof^"^  El  Ikaga  de  goza- 
ruP  Oya-ko-rashiku  omoivareru  wa,  chichi  wo  nomu  aida, 
wazuka  hakari  no  koto  de, — chi-banare  wo  suru  io,  mohaya 
iaiiin, — oiio  f^^  maitaku  iaken^^  ni  naiie  shimau  de  wa  nai  ka? 
Shikaraba,  ima  iu  tokoro  no  yaban-jinshu  no  goioki  zva, 
iivayuru^  ' '  Kin-ju  wo  saru  koto  iokarazu^^^*  no  renju  de  ard, 
Oya-ko  lyodai  yori  shite,  shidai  ni  shin-ai  wo  rinjin  ni 
oyoboshi,  ichi-gun  ni  oyoboshi,  is-shu  ni  oyobosu  no  ga  aikoku- 
shin  no  genso  da  keredomo, — genzai  no  oya-ko  de  sae  beisu 
ni  shin-ai  sen  io  iu  yd  de  wa,  toiemo  aikoku-shin  nado  no  ard 
hazu   zva   nai, 

Shikashi  Nihon-jin  nado  wa,  shi-awase  io  sore  hodo  viugaku 
de  mo  naku ;  shitagaiie  sod  ni  aikoku-shin  mo  am  n  da  ga, 
— sude  ni  aikoku-shin  ga  aru  naraba,  kano   naze  wa  iyo-iyo 

15.  For  no  thus  used  enumeratively  or  to  indicate  a  sort  of  pause, 
see  ^  115,  p,  80.  Shin-ai  suru  no,  nan  no  is,  as  literally  as  possible, 
"  loving  or  any  thin  g-(else-)  ing." 

16.  Ma  ni  wa  =  iafna  ni  wa  or  naka  ni  wa,  "  among  the  rest."  Ma 
originally  meant  "  space,' '  "  room." 

17.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  accusative  after  the  verb  is  rather 
common,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  classes. 

18.  Oiio  is  an  interjection,  which  we  have  very  freely  rendered  by 


"  excuse  me." 


\ 
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there  are  among  the  number,  when  you  get  to  the  very 
lowest  of  them,  races  of  men  who  pay  not  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  who  show  no  trace  of  family 
affection  or  of  anything  of  that  sort,  but  who  are  quite 
contented  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  can,  each  on  his 
own  account,  scrape  together  a  livelihood. 

Gentlemen  1  just  look  at  the  way  dogs  live.  What  is 
it  like,  let  me  ask  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  fondness  be- 
tween the  parent  and  her  young  endures  but  for  a  brief 
season,  while  the  puppies  are  sucking  ?  Wean  them, 
and  at  once  they  become  strangers — excuse  me,  strange- 
curs — to  one  another.  This  being  so,  I  take  it  that 
such  creatures  sis  the  savage  races  just  referred  to  belong 
to  the  category  described  as  '*  not  far  removed  from  the 
birds  and  beasts."  To  begin  by  parental,  filial,  and  frater- 
nal love,  gradually  to  extend  such  kindly  feelings  to 
neighbours,  then  to  all  the  people  of  a  district,  and  next  to 
those  of  a  province  is  the  origin  of  patriotism.  But  there 
can  never  be  any  such  thing  as  patriotism  in  the  absence 
of  even  the  love  between  living  parents  and  children. 

However,  we  Japanese  are  fortunately  not  so  ignorant 
as  all  that,  and  accordingly  we  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
patriotic  spirit.  But  having  this  patriotic  spirit,  the  why 
of  which   I  have  spoken  becomes  all  the  more  indispens- 

19.  lanin  and  taken,  lit.  'other-person"  (or  "stranger")  and 
"  other-dog,"  make  a  sort  of  pun,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render 
in  the  English  version  by  **  strangers  "  and  **  strange  curs  "  (!) 

20.  An  exceptional  verbal  form  meaning  "  what  is  called,"  and 
derived  from  «'«,  "  to  say,"  like  arayuru  fr  'm  am  (see  foot-note  9, 
p.  407). 

2 1 .  This  quotation  is  in  the  Written  Language,  where  tokarazu  is 
I  he  "  negative  conclusive  present "  of  the  adjective  toi,  "far,"  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  Colloquial  ioku  nai. 
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hiisuyb  m  naiie  ktiru  shidai  de, — Shi-sho  Go-kyo  wo  rikuisu 
nashi  ni  gaten  shiie,  Shi-sho  Go-kyo  inai  no  yo  no  naka  do 
owaro  to  omoiie  mOy  kochira  wa  kore  de  manzoku  sBie  mo, 
0-Bei  shoshu  wa  manzoku  sezu  ;  shidai  ni  naze  wo  mochi- 
He,  shin-kwairaku  wo  shojirti  to  sureba^*,  yiishd-reppai  shizeii 
no  ikioi  de,  betsu  ni  O-Bei-jin  ni  Nihon  wo  horoboso  to  iu 
kokorozashi  nashi  to  sum  mo,  hitori-de  ni  horobiie  shimau 
kara,  shiyb  ga  nai.  Nihon  bakarij  hoka  ni  kuni  wa  nai  to 
iu  koto  naraba,  go  chitmon-dori^^  Shi-sho  Go-kyo  inai  no  yo 
na  naka-  de  itsu  made  mo  irareru  keredomo,  hoka  ni  kuni 
ga  takusati  atte  wa,  so  wa  ikazu  ;  mendo-kusakeredomo,  naze 
wo  mochiite^  mono-goto  no  sensaku  wo  seneba  narimasen, 

22.  To  sureha  —  '^  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that." 

23.  Go  chumoti-dori y  lit.  **  according  to  (your)  august  orders,"  here 
used  half- jokingly  in  the  sense  of  '*  if  you  please."     This  half-polite 
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able.  Even  should  we,  acquiescing  unreasoningly  in 
the  dicta  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  think  to  live  on  in  a 
Chinese  Classic  world,  the  satisfaction  with  such  a  state 
of  things  would  be  for  ourselves  alone.  None  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 
They  will  go  on  using  the  word  why^  they  will  go  on 
inventing  new  sources  of  happiness.  This  granted,  there 
will  be  no  help  for  it  but  that  Japan  must  perish  natural- 
ly, without  the  necessity  for  assuming  any  special  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  destroy  her,  but  by 
the  mere  working  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  Japan  were  the  only  country  in  the  world,  then,  gentle- 
men, you  might  continue  forever  to  please  yourselves  by 
living  on  in  a  Chinese  Classic  world.  But  this  plan  will 
not  do  when  there  are  so  many  other  countries  besides 
ours.  Troublesome  though  it  be,  we  are  bound  to  use  the 
word  why,  and  to  search  to  tlie  root  of  everything. 

half-joking  use  of  the  honorifics  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
used  to  give  many  a  sly  tap  under  cover  of  an  apparently  polite  style 
of  address. 


If  461.      KENKYU  NO  HANASHI. 

(NAKAZAWA  IWATA  Sill  GA  DAIGAKU  TSDZOKU 
KODANKWAI  NI  OITE  NOBERARETARU 

ENZETSU  NO  UCIII'.) 


Doils&-koku    no   iofu   de,    Heidelberg  io  m  loioro  t 
gakko  ga    arimasfiik,  soio  rii  koloshi  hachi-jS-rokn   ka  shKhi\ 
ni  narareru    ioski  no  yolla    sensei  ga    Klori    oraremasS.*. 
Zakushaku*  laru  rbjin  de,  sono  na  wo  Bimsen   U 
sono  kilo  no  semnion  kara  ieba,  walaiHsii-domo* 
de  art'masu  ga, — nearei  no  chfiyo'  Io,    chishiH  t 
mUsiiiMasS   io,    ware-ware    no    dai-sensei  . 
sono  Kilo  ga  seinen  no  koro,    am  beppin"  io    kon-i; 
soku  ga    dekile,    ftan-getsu   ik-ka    ni  wa,    gozen    -. 
ji  goro  ni,  lera  ni  oile  kon-in    no    shiki  wo    okonao 
yal&soku  wo  shimashUa  ga,-^tijin  no  ho  de  i 
yosooi  wo  shtte,    "  Osoku  nartt  Io  ikenai" 
kara  lera  m  haUle,  Bunsen  no  kuru  h 
ga,—ju-ichi-ji  ni  tialle  mo,  ju.-ni-ji    ni   nalie    mo,    san-ji   m  I 
naiie  mo,  jioji  ni  natle  mo,  Bunsen  sensei  yatie'  konai  kara, 

I.  5i(  is  book  language  for"  Mr."  Ni^trnrelaru  is  hooV  langa^^ 
for  iiaicrari-la,  honorific  potenfial  tor  nobeta  ;  conf.  If  403,  p.  »50.  JW 
eile  is  a  somewhat  stifF  eqaivalenl  of  hi,  "  in." — 2.  Nararera  is  honcni- 
fic  potential  for  nam .-  ararimasu  is  similarly  for  orimaiS.  Insteid  tt  | 
saying  "ij  eighty-six  years  old,"  Japanese  idiom  prefers  to  s 
camel  eighty-six  years  old." — 3.  §|t|I>  *  learned  Chinese  word  for  | 
"bale,"  The  following  particle /oru  is  a  book  language  form,  a  0 
traction  of  to  am,  "  bdng  {that};"  na  would  here  lie  the  true  C 
Joquial  equivalent.      Z?e  =  "belng." — 4,    A  homble  term;  sec  lop  a 


I  nakama  I 
1  lasho  kara  I 


)  jii-ichi-  I 


rippa   na  I 
Io  ills,  ju-ji  g 
wo  maile  imashUa  I 


A  TALK  ABOUT  INVESTIGATION. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  | 

IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITV  POPULAR  LECTURE  SOCIETY 

BY  MR.  NAKAZAWA  IWATA.) 


At  Heidelberg,  a  town  in  Germany,  there  is  a  univer-  1 
sity,  wliere  lives  an  old  professor  now  eighty-six  or  sevei 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  hale  old  man,  and  his  name  i 
Bunsen.  He  and  I  are  colleagues,  in  the  sense  that  \ 
we  are  both  specialists  in  the  same  field.  But  the 
difference  of  our  respective  ages  and  of  our  talents  makes 
of  me  his  very  humble  follower. — Weil,  this  old  gentleman, 
in  hia  younger  days,  had  engaged  himself  to  a  beautiful 
girl.  It  had  been  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  at  the  church  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  month.  So  the  bride, 
anxious  not  to  be  late,  reached  the  church  about  ten  in 
brilliant  array,  to  find,  however,  that  Bunsen  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Eleven  o'clock  came,  twelve  o'clock  came,  three 
o'clock,  four  o'clock, — sllU  no  sign  of  the  Professor.  A 
p.  49.  Ifare-atare,  a  little  lower  down,  is  hnmble  loo.  Ttie  Icctarar 
and  Dr.  Bunsen  are  l»th  cbemisla. — 5.  Cha-yo-  "  old  young;"  hmce 
"age."  7i]-jio  =  "  much  little,"  hence  "amount;"  conf.  U  48,  p.  34, 
£6r  the  "synthesis  of  contradictories,"  which  these  terms  enemplify. — 
6.  This  word  is  used  hitt-jokiugly.  Indeed  [here  is  a  toach  of  raillery 
in  all^this  passage,  especially  in  the  brlJe's  words  "  Osoku  nam  to 
itenai." — 7.  A  somewhat  slangy  substitute  far  the  proper  verb,  which 
wonld  here  be  dcte  or  mifti,  Conf.  yarakaihile,  50  often  used  by  the  J 
lowest  classes  as  asubstitateforallsorts  of  verbs.  TheynZ/f  just  b  ~ 
bat  its  usual  eeuse  of  "  sending,'' 
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uchi  ye  hiio  wo  yatte  ukagawaseru  io^  sensei  wa  doko  ye  Uia 
ka  P  inaiio  lu  no  de^^  fujin  no  ho  de  wa  iaiso  hara  wo  iaieie, 
sugu  uchi  ni  kaeUe  shimaiia  io  iu  koto,  • 

Sate  Bunsen  sensei  wa,  sono  hi  no  asa  kara  jikken-shiisu 

de  chiisa   na   shtken   wo   hajimete   iia  ga, — sono   shtken  ni 

ojnoshiromi  ga  ism'ie,  j'ikan  no  sugiru  no  ni-  mo  kokorozukasu, 

yagaie  tokei  wo  miru  io,  gogo  no  roku-ji  de  aiia  kara^  ki  ga 

tsuiie,  odoroUe,  iera  ye  Hie  miru  io,  fujin  no   ho   wa,  okoile 

kaeiie  shimaiia  aio  de  arimashiia.   Soke  de,  Bunsen  sensei  na 

iivaku^^  :    ^* Kon-in  io  iu  mono    wa,  mendokusai  mono    da*' 

io, — sore-giri  sono  go   wa   kon-in  wo   sezu  ni,    konnichi  de 

mo  kakushaku  iaru  rojvi  de,   musai  de  orimasu, 

"  Kore  wo  miie  mo,  gakumofi  no  kenkyii  no  omoshiroi  koio 
iva   0  wakari  ni  narimashb. 

8.  There  is  not  any  intention  of  quoting  words  actually  used. 
Iu  has  here  little  signification.  To  iu  no  de  =  "it  being  the  fact 
that..."— 9.  H^oio  is  here  a  sort  of  expletive.  To  iu,  "it  is  said 
that,"   does  not  require  to  be  represented   in   the  English    transla- 


N.  B.  Apropos  of  these  lectures,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mind students  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and 
Japanese  in  the  matter  of  the  length  and  complication  of  sentences, 
brought  about  by  that  system  of  syntactical  *•  integration,"  which  we 
have    explained    in    \  442 — 4,    p.   280  ei  seq.      No    foreigner  will 
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messenger  was  sent  lo  the  house  to  make  enquiries. 
Where  was  he  ?  Nowhere  to  be  seen  I  Thereupon,  home 
went  the  bride  in  a  fury. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Professor  had  instituted  some 
small  experiment  in  his  laboratory  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  in  question,  and  had  become  so  deeply  interested  in 
it  as  to  fail  to  notice  the  flight  of  the  hours.  By  and  by, 
on  looking  at  his  watch  and  finding  that  it  was  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  recollected  the  situation  with  dismay, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  church  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
But  the  bride  had  already  departed  in  her  wrath.  There- 
upon, the  Professor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage 
was  a  bother.  So  he  remained  unmarried  from  that  day 
forward,  and  he  still  lives  on  as  a  hale  old  man,  but  wife- 
less. 

This  example  may  suflfice  to  show  you  the  attraction 
which  scientific  investigation  is  capable  of  exercising. 

tion. — 10.  No  iwaku,  lit.  "the  speech  of,"  is  a  Classical  equiva- 
lent for  the  Colloquial  ga  iimasXt/a,-^!!,  The  original  wording  of 
this  last  paragraph  has  been  slightly  altered,  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work. 


attain  to  a  good  Japanese  style,  unless  he  learns  how  to  concatenate  his 
thoughts  into  long  and  complicated  periods,  just  as  no  Japanese  will 
express  himself  clearly  in  English  unless  he  learns  to  he  short  and 
simple.  The  English  translation  of  the  above  lecture  has  no  less  than 
eighteen  sentences.    The  Japanese  original  has  bat  five. 


If  462.  TOKUIKU  NI  TSUITE  NO  ICHI-ANJ 

(KATO  HIROYUKI  SHI  GA  DAI-NIHON  KYOIKU- 
KWAI  DE  ENZETSU  SARETA*  UCHL) 


Fb  no  naka  niwa^  ^^  me-aM  sm-nin,  mekura  sen-mn*"  io 
iu  koto  ga  aru,  Tsugo  ni-sen-nin  no  uchi,  me-aki  io  mekura 
ga  sen-nin-zulsu  aru  io  iu  no  de  arimasu  ga, — Tvaiakusht  zua, 
me-aki  io  mekura  wa  ioiemo  hambun-zuisu  arb  io  wa  omotuanai, 
Ni-sen-nin  no  uchi  ni,  sen  ku-hyaku  ku-Ju  shichi-hachi-nin  made 
wa  mekura  de,  sono  alo  no  ni-san-nin  ga  me-aki  de, — sore 
mo  me-aki  ni  naren  kurai  de  aru.  Sore-hodo  yo  no  naka  ni 
wa  mekura  ga  bi.  Sore  wa  hontb  no  mekura  de  wa  nai, 
Rigaku  ietsugaku  ga  mekura  na  no  da.  Shin  ni  gakumon-jo 
kara  ieba,  sen  ku-hyaku  ku-jii  shichi-hachi-nin  wa  mina  mekura 
de  aru.     Sore  dake  ni  bi  mekura  no  yo  no  naka  de  areha\ 

I,  The  lecture  from  which  these  few  pages  have  been  extracted 
has  been  reprinted  by  its  learned  and  doqaent  author  in  pamphlet 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Toku^iku  Hohd  An"  Dr.  Kato,  in  granting 
the  present  writer  permission  to  make  use  of  the  composition  in  ques- 
tion, suggested  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  text  of  the  pamphlet, 
as  having  been  touched  up,  and  hence  showing  a  better  style.  After 
some  consideration,  this  advice  has  been  disregarded,  it  seeming 
more  interesting,  and  also  probably  more  profitable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student  of  the  Colloquial,  to  print  the  words  exactly  as 
taken    down    by   the   short-hand   reporter    from   the    accomplished 


A  POINT  OF  MORAL  CULTURE. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE 

THE  EDUCA'nONAL  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN 

BY  Dr,  KATO  HIROYUKI.) 


The  proverb  tells  us  that  "  for  every  thousand  with  I 
eyes,  there  are  a  thousand  without."  That  is  to  say  that, 
out  of  a  total  of  two  thousand  persons,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand who  can  see  and  a  thousand  who  cannot.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  proportion  of  those  who  can, 
those  who  cannot,  see  is  by  no  means  equal.  Out  of 
every  two  thousand  persons,  no  less  than  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  eight  are  blind,  leaving 
but  two  or  three  with  sight,  while  even  those  two  or  three 
cannot  see  properly.  Thus  enormous,  in  this  world  of 
ours,  is  the  proportion  of  blind  folks.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say    that    they     are    blind    physically.       They    are    Wind 

speaker's  lips,  and  published  in  the  "Janrnal  of  the  Edacatlonal 
Society  of  Japan,"  No.  6S,  and  also  in  the  "  Tidka  £onshTi,"  No.  7, 
the  text  of  which  latter  periodical  ba,s  here  been  ioWovitd,  The  at  '. 
of  ichi-oH  is  lit.  "an  opinion,"  hence  "a  case,"  here  rendered  "a  | 
point"- — 2.  Observe  the  potential  used  lionorifically. — 3,  For  this 
proverb,  see  p.  312,  No.  ar.  Observe,  liere  and  elsewhere,  how  we 
anglicise  the  style  by  torning  the  phrase  personally  ("  the  proverb 
tcUs  ns,"'  etc.),  and  conl  If  440,  p.  Z7g,  If  all  the  sentences  were  left 
impersona!  a.s  in  the  Japanese  original,  the  Irinslation  would  never 
read  like  gonoine  English,— 4.   The  conditional  mood  here  has  its    I 

original  Classical  seose  of "  since,  "when,"  or  "as," ,"  not  "if...,  j"  J 

conf.  p,  1S4.  ^      .^^^^^^1 
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mekura  wo  osameie^  iku  dogu  to  iu  mono  ga  nakereba  naran, 
Ni'San-nin  no  me-aki  wo  osameru  dogu  yori  wa,  sen  ku-hyaku 
ku-ju  shtchi'hachi-nm  made  aru  mekura  wo  osameru  no  ga 
hiisuyo  de  aru.  Soreyue  ni^  waiakusht  wa  sen  ku-hyaku  ku-ju 
sJnchi'hachi-nin  no  mekura  no  tame  ni  hiisuyo  de  aru  hara, 
sono  ho  no  dori  kara  zeba,  waiakushi  wa  shukyb  io  iu  mono  ga 
iaihen  sUki  ni  naru,  Doiisu  no  ietsugaku-sha  Schopenhauer 
io  iu  hiio  no  iuia^  koioha  ni,  ^^  Shukyb  wa  hotaru  no  yd  na 
mond^,  Kurai  tokoro  de  nakereba,  htkaru  koto  ga  dekinai^** 
io  mdshimashtia  ga, — waiakushi  no  kangae  ga,  ima  moslnia 
iori  ni,  yo  no  naka  no  ni-sen-nin  no  uchi,  sen  ku-hyaku  ku-ju 
shtchi'hachi-nin  made  wa  mekura  de  aru  io  sureba^,  maru  de 
yami  no  sekai  de  aru.  Kami  no  sekai  de  areba,  hotaru  ga 
htkaranakereba  narimasen. 


Augusie   Comie  io   iu   htio   no    koioba  ni,    *^  Kono  yo  no 

..Moka.  no  susumu  wa,  shuJyb-ieisugaku  kara  sozo-ieisugaku  no 

sekai'^^;  sore  kara  susunde,  jikken-ieisugaku  ni  naru "  io   iu 

koto  wo  moshtmashzia  ga, — waiakushi  no  kangae  de  wa,  shuiyd 

no  sekai  wo  hanareie  shimau  koto  wa  ybi  ni  dekinai,     Ippan 

no  jimmin  ga  shukyb  no  sekai  ni  iru  mono  de  aru  to  kangaeru, 

Sb  iu  yb  ni  kangaereba,   sunawachi  shukyb  to  iu  mono  wa, 

rigaku  ya  tetsugaku  no  me  kara  mireba,   makoto  ni  kuri  wo 

5.     Osameru,  **  to  pacify,"  "  to  goyem,"  hence  here  "  to  guide." — 
6,  Ju^a  is  "a  westernism"  see  p.  16^.— T.  ^xr^^Vj  da,  "va."— 8.  Ob- 
serve the  double  negative,  used  in  "Jap^knese  Vq   ok^x^S'  ^^  ^*®^ 
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scientifically    and     philosophically.       One    thousand    nine 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  eight  of  them  are  blind,   if  re- 
garded from  the  standpoint  of  the  truly  educated.     Since, 
then,  this  world  is  one  in  which  the  blind  so  greatly  predomi- 
nate, we  need  something  wherewith  to  guide  them.       Far 
more  indispensable  than  the  machinery  wherewith  to  guide 
the  two  or  three  who  can  see,  is  that  required  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or 
eight  who  cannot.     Thus  does  it  come  about  that  a  con- 
sideration  of  the   subject  from  our  present  point  of  view 
makes   me   quite   a   friend  to  religion,  as  ihe  thing  need- 
ed for  the  guidance  of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven    or    eight    who    cannot  see.       The    German   j 
philosopher  Schopenhauer  has  said:     "Religion 
a  firefly.     It  can  shine  only  in  dark  places."     Now,  if  I  am   j 
right  in  thinking,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  out  of  every  two  1 
thousand  persons  in  the  world,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  J 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  eight  cannot  see,  ours,! 
is  indeed  a  world  of  tola!  darkness.     And  if  it  is  so  dark* 
a  world,  the  light  of  the  fireflies  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  i 
Auguste  Comte   has  said  that  the  stages  of  the  world'sB 
development  are  Erst  from  the  theological  order  of  ideas  j 
to  the  metaphysical,  and  thence  on  to  that  of  the  positive^ 
philosophy.     But  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  infinitely  difiicultl 
matter  for  the  world  to  pass  out  of  the  theological  stage.  I 
I  think  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  in    this  theological^ 
stage.      And   to   one  who   thinks  thus,    religion,    though 
unacceptable, — indeed   unworthy   of  mention, — from     the 
scientific     or     philosophical  -standpoint,    because    dealing 
which  we  render  by  the  word  "only,"— 9.  Tmartia- 

that "  hence  "if  I  am  (allowcil  to  be)  right  in  thiakio^  fli 

— la    Sa[^  id  nari,  correlated  witla  w 
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loUe,  lorn  ni  taran,  shiga  ni  kakuru  ni  larai^'^  to  iu  yd  rta 
mono  de  aru  keredomn.  sono  uchi  sen  bi-hyaku  ht-ju  sKkhi- 
hachi-nin  no  mekurti  no  lame  ni  wa  makoio  m  hilsuyS  narti 
mono.     Sore  da  kara,  konnkhi  ippan  no  lokuiku  i 
wa,  do  shtie  mo  shfifyo  de  nakereba,  yabi  ni  lalan.     Arigalai  \ 
io  ka,  osoroshii  to  ka  iu  Kami  Sama"  to  ka,   Hbioke  Soma  lo   I 
Ai,    ydlei  io  ka  iu  Hanson  Sama  ga  attc,  sore  wo  tayori  ni 
shile,    kunlo  shtle  iku  oshie  de  nakereba,  ippan  no  gumai  na 
sekai  ni  wa  kiki-me  ga  nai.     JJigaku  (efsugaku  : 
mono  da  keredamo,  kore  wa  gak&ska-siakwai  ni  hitsuyo  tut  ■ 
mono  de,  sono  hoka  ni  nam  nimo  yd  wo  nasii  kolo  wa  deH 
Sono  hoka,  ipfmn  no    hilo    ni  wa,    sAukyo  no  ha   kara   i 
tokuiku  de  nakereba,  siikoshi  mo  yo  wo  nasan  mono  de  an 
iyo-iyo  waia^shi  no  kangae  ja  omoit. 


Sore  nareha,  shitkyo  wa  do  iu  skukyH  ga  yokarH  to  iu  mo/i 
ga  sono  tsugi  ni  dele  kurii.  Don/ia  sAOkyo  wo  mociii/ara&a,  kona 
ga  aro  ka  to  iu  mondai  ga  dele  iuru  ga, — watakushi  wa  shukyo  J 
no/Hkai  toioro  wo  Shiran,  Dailaino  seishitsuzua,  doioku-ielsH-  1 
gaku  kara  mireba,  shitiri  ni  kanawan  mono  to  minakerebt^'^  naratt.  \ 
Kifwaskii  kolo  wa  skirimasen  kara,  dono  shiikyo  ga  yokarb 
vxttali&shi ga  kesshile  sadameru  kolo  wa  dekin.  Tada  ionnichim 
made  no  sekai  ni  kono  no  alia  iokoro  no  ato  ni  tsuile,  jijilsu  na  \ 
we  yori  kangaele  mireba",  Yaso-kyd  ga  ichiban  koseki  ga  atla  1 
yd  ni  kangaerarwu.     Sukkyu  no  ku  wa,  illai no  ydsu  wo  ian- 

II.    Lit.  "not  aafficient  to  place  on  Hie  teeth,"  i.e.,  "nnwrathy  of   ' 
nientiOQ."    For  the  n^ative  taran,  ist  conj,  instead  of  tarin,  3rd  conj., 
see  p.  164,-12,    Kami,  tlioogli  adopted  by  the  Proteslant  missionaries 
lo  denote  the  Christian  God,  here  has  its  proper  original  sense,  ie.,  it 
denotes  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Shintoism.     ydiei,  lit.  "  the  Supreme 
Emperor,"  is  here  the  Christian  God.    For  tlio  saie  of  mahing  a  dis-    1 
tinction,  we  have  rendered  Kami  by  ■'  a  deitietl  hero,"  that  being  a  Mr    I 
li  to  the  status  of  many  of  the  gods  of  Shintoism.    Uom^,  oit-  H 


with  gratuitons  Tancies, — religion,  I  say,  is  indispensable  for 
the  sake  of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
or  eight  who  cannot  see.  For  this  reason  moral  culture  in 
general,  inculcate  it  as  you  will,  is  of  no  avail  in  our  day 
unless  associated  with  religion.  No  system  of  training  will 
produce  practical  results  in  this  universally  stupid  world 
of  ours,  unless  it  possess,  and  use  as  its  lever,  some  object 
of  worship  either  beneficent  or  redoubtable,  be  it  a  deified 
hero,  a  Buddha,  or  a  supreme  God.  Science  and  philo- 
sophy are  sublime  things.  But  ihey  are  needed  only  by  the 
learned  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  are  power- 
less. I  grow  daily  more  fully  convinced  that,  beyond  those 
limits,  among  mankind  at  large,  no  moral  training  thai 
does  not  start  from  religion  is  likely  to  have  the  least  effect. 
Supposing  this  position  granted,  there  nest  arise  thf 
questions  : — Which  religion  is  probably  the  best  ?  Which 
religion  will  probably,  if  adopted,  be  most  fertili 
results?  In  the  presence  of  such  questions,  I  feel  my 
own  ignorance  of  the  profounder  aspects  of  religion. 
Nevertheless,  ihe  general  character  of  religion  is  known 
to  me,  and  this  general  character  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  disagreement  with  truth  as  deduced  from  moral 
philosophy.  My  ignorance  of  details  incapacitates  me 
altogether  from  deciding  which  religion  is  the  best.      But 

eiiially  a  Buddhist  term,  means  lit.  "the  chiefly  revered,"  i.e.,  "the 
(chief)  object  of  worship."  The  many  Sama't  here  are  slightly  ironi- 
ca!.— 13.  Miru,  "to  see,"  Iiere  and  often  elsewhere  =  "to  consider," 
"  to  regard  as." — 14.  Lit  "  If,  following  after  the  traces  of  that  which 
(lokariTj  has  been  of  effect  in  the  world  of  till  to-day,  and  looking,  one 
considers  from  Ihe  lop  of  facts,  one  may  think  (potential  iaiigacraruru  ; 
also  to  be  rendered  "I  am  inclined  to  think")  in  sach  wise  ttutt.J 
Christianity  has  been  of  the  most  deeds."  For  krmgatrarui'U,  instead.! 
^  k/mgarrareru,  see  N.B.  to  p.  165, 
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gaele  mreba,  Je/sugaiu  made  »io  hailte  iru  yH  rfe",  f&kax  d5ri  ^ 

made  toile  aru,  Naka-ndka  Faso-kyO  nado  no  yd  fia  asai  mono 
de  nai  i'ohodo  kdsho  na  mono  de  arimasu  keredomo, 
iasht"  shulyb  to  sliila  kom  de  way,  Yasa-kyo  hodo  no  kbnA  wa 
nakaro  lo  kattgaemasu.  Sktkashi-nagara,  viukashi  wa  Buk- 
liyd  mo  konb  ga  alia  de  arimashi?'  ga, — kofmichi  de  wa,  kono 
ga  USUI  yd  ni  kangaeru.  Kono  Bukkyo  no  kom  no  usuino  wa, 
shitkyo  ga  warm  no  de  naku,  shukyb  wo  isSkasadoru  iT/o  m 
julun  tekitb  shUa  htlo  ga  tatusan  nai  /ame  ni,  Bukkyo  na 
kono  ga  nai  no  ka  mo  shireinasett".  Sore  tva  do  d<i  ka  shiri- 
masen  ga, — Yaso-kyo  wa  konnichi  Ydro^  m  jubun  kono  ga 
aru.  Mollomo,  mukashi  yori  kuno  ga  oloroele  iru  keredomo, 
konnichi  de  mo  suibun  aru.  Yuroppa  de  wa,  jdlo-shahoai  dt 
mo  Yaso-kyo  wq  shinzuri^  hiio  ga  di.  Yoroppa  no  ki/u  ya 
shisb  no  dai-hubun  wa,  Yaso-fya  ga  molo  ni  nolle,  so  shtle  sono 
kuni  no  ki/U  ya  sAi'so  ga  sore  kara  umi-dasarele  iru.  Sore  \ 
hodo  kono  no  aru  mono^.  ShtkasM  gakSsha  no  selsu  de  aw, 
"  Shukyo  wa  kono  ga  nai.  yimmin  no  ki/u  ya  shiso  wo 
umi-dasu  kono  wa  nai  mono  de  aru  "  lo  iu  gi 


15.  Lit, "  being  {di)  the  appearance  that  even  philosophy  is  inside." — 

16.  SMkathi  followed  by  kcredovto  may  seem  tautolc^cal.  Sach  com- 
binations are,  however,  not  infreqaect,  though  the  present  writer  does 
not  underta.ke  to  recommend  them  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  atadents. — 

17.  Lit  "withregaid  to  ils  efficacy  as  being  a  religion, "  j«ruhere 
resembling  our  verb  "(o  be;"  conf.  \  35^— 7.  ?■  227.-18.  Atta 
de  arimashd  =  "\X  probably  is  a  fact  that  there  was."— 19.  According 
to  Euiopean  notions  of  logic,  the  last  clause  of  this  genlenc 
floous,  because  reiterating  the  ideas  of  the  first,  and  we  should  indlne 
to  mal<e  the  sentence  end  after  tame  with  some  such  words  as  ia^i- 


a  practical  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
world  by  various  religions  down  to  the  present  day  leads 
me  to  look  on  Christianity  as  probably  the  one  that  has 
made  most  proof  of  efficiency.  Buddhism,  indeed,  consi- 
dered theoretically  and  in  its  totality,  with  the  philosophy 
which  is  apparendy  contained  in  it  and  the  profoundness 
of  its  reasoning,  rises  far  superior  to  any  such  shallow 
doctrines  as  Cbristjanity  has  lo  offer.  Buddhism  is  sub- 
lime in  the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  think  that 
ils  influence  as  a  religious  system  has  been  inferior  to  that 
of  Christianity.  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  influential  in 
olden  times ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  influence 
in  our  own  da)'.  Perhaps  this  insufficiency  arises,  not 
from  any  defect  in  Buddhism  itself,  but  from  a  paucity  of 
suitable  men  among  those  who  direct  its  affairs.  How 
this  may  be,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know  :— Christianity 
has  enormous  influence  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
True,  this  influence  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  but  it 
is  still  great.  Most  Europeans,  even  those  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  slill  believe  in  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  sentiments,  the  thoughts 
of  Europeans  mostly  rest, — the  mother  by  whom  those 
sentiments,    those   thoughts    were   given    birth    to,       Thng 

san  nai  tame  ka  mo  sMrimascn.  Bat  thus  lo  repeal  in  a  final  clause 
the  idea  of  the  first  clause  (here,  Ksno  BukkyS  no  kdnd  no  ustd  no  \iia) 
is  quite  consonant  to  Japanese  methods  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  sach  cases,  either  the  tirst  clause  or  (he  last  must  tie  dropped  from 
the  English  translation.  Observe  the  difference  t>i:twcen  ka  tiia  shirt- 
nkaai  at  the  end  oE  this  sentence,  meaning  "one  cannot  know  whe- 
ther," here  freely  rendered  "  perhaps,"  and  ta  liirsmaim  immediately 
below,  meaning  "  I  know  not." — 20.  Sliimuru  is  slightly  bookish  for 
sMnjiru.  Similarly  l>elow  ive  find  dtnxuru  for  bcHJiru;  conE,  \  353, 
p.  326.— 21.    HappVj  disii,  "it  is," 
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sonna  chikara  no  usui  mono  to  wa  minai  Shtkashif  chikara 
ga  usui  io  ka,  iakusan  aru  to  ka  iu  koto  wa,  honmchi  koko  de 
benzuru  koto  wa  dekimasen  kara,  okimasKU^t  tada  wcddlvushi 
wa  shufyo  zva  zuUnin  chikara  no  aru  mono  ;  so  shUe  kokumin 
no  ki/u  ya  shisb  no  bi  naru  genso  ni  naiie  iru  mono  to  kan- 
gaeru,  Yoroppa  de  wa,  jdid-shakwai  io  iedomo^,  konnichi 
seiryoku  wo  moiie  iru.  So  iu  iokoro  no  keiben  kara^,  Faso-fyd 
ga  ichiban  kono  ga^  aru  mono  de  aru  io  TJoaiakushi  wa  ofnou, 

22.  OkimasAi/£ ^**\e2iving  that  aside." — ^23.  To  iedomo  heresdf^ 
mo^  "  even  (in)/'  This  is  an  idiom  borrowed  from  the  Written  Lan- 
guage.— 24,  **  (Judging)  from  the  convenience  of  such  things  "  (Jokoro), 
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great  has  been  its  influence.  It  is  true  that  the  learned 
deny  this  influence,  and  assert  that  religion  is  powerless 
to  produce  thoughts  and  sentiments.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  regard  it  as  so  powerless  a  thing.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  cannot  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  power  which  it  may  or  may 
not  possess.  I  will,  therefore,  only  advance  my  personal 
opinion,  which  is  that  religion  has  considerable  power, 
that  it  is  indeed  a  prime  factor  of  national  sentiment  and 
national  thought  Its  force  is  felt  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  These 
advantages  it  is  that  lead  me  to  regard  Christianity  as,  of  all 
religions,  the  one  that  produces  the  greatest  effects. 


25.  No  would  here  be  more  regular,  as  the  phrase  is  an  attributive 
one  ;  see  If  206,  p.  141.  Ga  is,  however,  sometimes  exceptionally  used 
in  such  contexts. 


1[463.  "SHINREI-JO  NO  KYOGU."' 

(YOKOI  TOKIO  SHI  NO  SEKKYO 
NO  UCHI.) 


Ch^iagoro  Seiyo  ni  shinkuia-ron  ga  sakan  m  akotle,  kono 
tenchi  hambulsu  ga  deki,  kono  yo  no  naka  ga  deki-agaUaru 
ho-ho  700  ioii^iasimasuru.  Sono  selsu  ni  yolle  n 
sekai  ni  wa  hajtms  iva  siigoiu  ian/wi  i 
arimasenanda  ga, — sore  ga  Ickitd  tio  iyogu  no  halaraki  ivo 
uke,  ima  nofAkumtsu  naru  kono  urmmskXki  sekai  wo  Isukuri- 
dasMmasMla.  Kono  Iskilo  no  kyogu  to  wa,  suiunoacii  shizen- 
iidajano*,  shiyu-lulajano  to  iu  mono'  ga  arimasu.  yitshd-r^pai, 
iekishu-seison  to  in  koto  ga  arimasS.  Su&ete  kore-ra  seibtitsu 
no  haltatsu,  shtnkwa  ni  tehilb  jiaru  kyogit  to  iu  koto  wo  komaka 
ta  setsumei  sfularu  mono'  de  ariuiasu.  Ima  kono  l^gU  no 
hatarahi  lua,  Sada  do-shokti^ulsu'  no  nikulai  no  iie  nomi  tiarazu, 
mata  walakushi-domo  no  c/iishiki  no  iie  ni  toils  t 


1.  Wrilten  wilh  the  Chinese  characters  ia'B±?)*Ra-  '""= 
sermon  was  printed  in  a  Christian  magaziDe  (now  extinct)  entitled 
" Haniyo"  or  "The  Echo."  It  somewhat  approaches  the  Written 
Langoage  In  its  style.  Thas  wc  iind  :  in  line  2,  agallaru  for  agalla  ; 
lines  4  and  6,  naru  for  ita  ;  line  6,  uruwasBH  for  uruwashii;  line  6  of 
y.  \iO,  sesMnitta  for  sascta,  etc.;  furthermore  the  constantly  recurring 
use  of  the  indefinite  form  at  the  end  of  clauses,  as  deld  in  line  z,  cor- 
related with  dtld-agatlaru  In  the  nest  clause.  Here  are  (for  the  benefit 
of  the  student's  Japanese  teacher)  the  Chinese  characters  with  which  the 
most  difficult  words  in  this  sermon  are  wrilten  •.-^shia-kwaran,  SftB.  ' 
"the  doctrine  of  evolution ; "  fulaizatsu,  QtSfii  "complicated  \"  sMiat- 
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(EXTRACT  FROM  A  SERMON  EY  THE 
REV.  YOKOI  TOKlO.l 


Ol  late  years  wide  credence  has  been  given  in  Western 
countries  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  explains  the 
method  whereby  heaven  and  earth  and  ail  that  there- 
in is  arose, — (he  way  in  which  the  world  was  finished- 
According  to  this  theory,  the  world  at  first  contained 
none  but  the  simplest  types  of  life,  which,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  a  suitable  environment,  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  our  present  complicated  and  beautiful  world.  The 
suitable  environment  in  question  includes  such  things  as 
natural  selection  and  sexual  selection,  such  facts  as  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  theory  explains  in  detail  the  conditions  of  environ- 
ment which  are  favourable  to  the  development  and  evolu- 
tion of  living  beings.  Novi^,  this  action  of  the  environ- 
ment is  exercised  not  only  on  the  bodily  frames  of  animals 
and  plants.     It  is  as  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the    develop- 

t^o,  a  JSJSa.  "mtaral  seleclion;"  shiy^-ldta,V^tS,M^->  " semial 
sdection  ;"  yushd'refpai,  @US5SHit>  "  the  straggle  for  existence  "  (in- 
clndine  the  idea  of  tlie  aatvival  of  the  fittest) ;  ttkishii-seiton,  ifi9£#, 
"  the  sarvival  of  Ihe  fittest ;"  and,  close  lo  llie  e-a&,  jika-ddchaht,  gSE 
gg,  "  self-con  fa  tation."—z.  yano  is  the  Kyoto  equivalent  of  the  rfoBo 
on  p.  8d. — 3.  Monti  in  this  sentence  is  equivalent  to  koto 
The  author  was  perhaps  led  to  this  somewhat  GKceptional 
fl  by  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  repetition  of  loo  many  hole's 
This  imna  denotes  Ihe  doctrine  of  cvolation, — 
Short  for  dobutsn  ihoki^ltu. 


I 
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hanahada  akiraka  m  wakarimasu.  Gak&sha  to  gujin  ga  dehxru 
no  mo,  sono  kyogu  ikan  niyotte  bi  ni  sadamaru  koto  de,  tma  koko 
ni  onaji  saichi  onaji  rikiryb  wo  moile  oru  kodomo  wo  ioite,  KUoH 
wa  goku  inaka  no  shimbun  wo  miru  koto  mo  nai  chiho  ni 
oki ;  mata  hitori  wa,  kore  wo  iotief^,  bummei  no  chushin  to  iu 
Tokyo  ni  oki,  tsui  ni  daigaku  ni  irete  shugaku  seshimeta  naraba, 
go-nen  ka  roku-nen  no  nochini  wa,  kono/utari  no  iAisfnkirjb 
hotondo  ien-^hi  no  chigai  ga  dekiru  koto  de  arimasH,  {CkH" 
ryaku'. ) 

Yo  no  naka  no  htto  ga  moshimasuru  ni,  uoaiaJ&lishi  wa  yoi 
koto  wo  shtiaiio  iu  kangae  ga  jubun  ari  ;  wataJttishi  ni  wa  sen 
wo  nasht/ai  to  iu  negai  ga  jubun  ari]  waiaHUshi  no  okonaiwo 
mite  mo,  zvatak^hi  wa  kakubetsu  warui  koto  wo  shtte  oru  to 
wa  omoimasen.  Sude  ni  uoatakushi  no  kokoro  ni  ryoshin  ga 
atte,  wataJnishi  ni  zen  wo  susume,  aku  wo  imashimemasu  kara, 
sono  ryoshin  no  sashizu  wo  moite  ikeba,  betsu  ni  Seisho  ivo 

yomazu,  betsu  ni  inori  wo  shinakute  mo  yoroshi  to  iu  ts-sAu 
no  kangae  ga  gozaimasu.  Sate  kono  kangae  wa,  Nihon  nomi 
ni  okonawarete  oru  chiisai  mono  ka  to  iu  ni,  Seiyo  no  mottomo 
bummei  naru  Doitsu,  Igirisu  ni  oite  mo  okonowaruru  tokoro 
no  mono  de  aru,  Shufyo  wa  iranai,  sekkyb  wo  kxku  koto  wa 
iranai^  Seisho  woyomu  koto  wa  iranai,  tada  waiakushi  no  kokoro 
de  warui  koto  wo  shinakereba  yoroshii  to  moshimasu.  Do  de 
arimashb  ka  ?  Koko  ni  goku  chiisai  hito-tsubu  710  shii  no  mi 
ga  dete  kite  mosuni,  *'  Watakushiwa,  watakushino  uchini 
kano  kddainaru  sora  ni  sobiyuru  shii  no  kito  naru  no  chikara 
wo  motte  ori,  kore  to  naru  keikwaku  wo  sonaeie  oru  ga  yue  ni, 

6,    Lit  "as  for  again  one,  having  UVeTv\iVca'*  VJiore^.— *].  T>c&sniq.tV>& 
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ment  of  our  intelligences.     The  enwronment  it  is,  which  ! 
chiefly  determines    whether  a   man   shall    be   learned  or  j 
ignorant     Take    two    children   of  equal    intelligence   and  ' 
ability.     Set  down  one  of  them  in  a  place  where  there  ia 
not  so  much  as  the   poorest    provincial   newspaper  to  be 
seen,     Take  the  other,   and  set  him  in  Tokyo,    the  centre 
of  enlightenment ;    let    him    finish  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity,  and  in  five  or  six  years  there  will   result,    in  the 
intellects   of  these    two    youths,     a    difl"erence    almost   as  J 
great  as  that  which  divides  heaven  from  earth,. 

People  declare  themselves  to   be   fiill    of  good  resolves,  I 
full    of  yearnings   after    virtue,    and    incapable,     on    self-l 
examination,    of  discovering   anything  particularly    repre- 1 
hensible  in  their  actions.      Their    hearts,    say  they,    have  I 
a    good   conscience,    which    recommends    virtue    to    theni   ' 
and    restrains    them    from    vice, — a   conscience    which,    if 
they    follow    its    dictates,    obviates    all    special   need    of 
reading  the  Bible  and  engaging  in  prayer.     Not  is  such  a   . 
way    of  thinking  an    insignificant    exception   confined    tofl 
Japan.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  civilised  countries  offl 
the   West, — in    Germany    and  in    England.      There,    too,    ' 
men  are  apt  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  religion,  no  use 
in  hearing  sermons  preached,   no  use  in  reading  the  Bible, 
and    that    nothing    is    required    beyond  good  intentions. 
Now,  my  brethren,   how   would  it  strike  you,    if  a  tiny 
acorn  were  to  come  and  tell  you  that  it  contained  in  itself 
the  capacity   for  groiving  into  one  of  those  gigantic  oaks  i 
which  rear  their  heads  to  the  skies,  and  that,  : 
was  to  become    such    a  one,    it  had    no   special  need  < 

Dsed,  as  3  row  of  stars  or  dots  is  with  us,  to  show  that  a 
been  omilled.  It  signifies  literally  "  abliieMVitin'^"  (J. 
ing  with),  ryaku;  "the  middle,"   cMt. 


betsu  m  hiyo  ni  lerasarenai  dc  mo  yoroshU,  ante  ni  awag. 
mo  yoroshii,  tsuchi  no  naka  ni  ne  wo  habikarasenai  de  mo  1 
yoroshii"  to  iwaha,  mina  sama  wa  tore  wo  moUe  ika  ftaru\ 
koto  10  tiasarurit  ia  r'  Sadamele  "  Koman  ni  mo  hodo  ga  aru.  J 
Negau  dake  de  wa,  niokYtleki  wa   lasserarenai"  to   dseraniru\ 


Oyoso  hlto  wa,  ika  \ 
tuxshtlai  io  iu  negai 
Ishtfcawa  Goemon'  mo, 
wo  nashUai  Io   iu   neii 


•am  htlo  nile  mo,  taki  io  shtle  een  wo  J 
wo    okosan  mono  wa  arimasen.     Ano  | 
issAo  no  uchi  tii  n 
wo  okoshila   koto  , 


nai.  Shikashi  kanji  ga  okolla  kara  io  ille,'  Bennit 
mosaremasen.  Ware-ware  mo,  loki  to  shtle  wa,  hijo  ni  sMtiko-. 
shin  ga  okori,  Seisho  wo  yomazu  ni  oraren  kolo  ga  arimasZ  / 
sAin/a  no  hUo  to  majiwarazu  ni  oraren  io  iu  kolo  ga  armasS. 
Shikashi  kanji  ga  okolla  kara  io  Hie',  rippa  nam  Kami  no  shinja 
to  wa  mbsaremas&i,  Tada  ni  kokorosashi  dake  de  wa  yahi  td\ 
wa  talan  ;  kanji  dake  de  wa  tnoktileii  wa  iasseraren.  Kort 
woyosei  shi,  kore  wo  kallalstt  seshimiiru  ni  teki'lo  naru  kyog&  ga 
haiiahada  hilsuyu  de  aritnasZ.  Siukyo  wa  tranai,  Seisho  wa 
irannilo  iuhito-biiowa,  dare  ka  to  iu  ni, — sono  hilo  ga  vioUomo 
shinkwa-ron  wo  lonaele,  yoki  kydgit  ga  nakereia  dobutsu  mo 
shoktibulsu  mo  mugen  mo  dekmai  Io  iu  hilo  de,  gakko  a>o 
OTOonji,  shomoisti  mo  omonzurti  iokoro  no  hilo  de  arimasS, 
Kare-ra  wa  lada  doioku-Jo,  shinko-jo  no  kolo  ni  kagiri,  semyo 
naru  kyhgu  wa  irattai  Io  iimasii.  Vo  no  naka.  ni  jika-dochaku 
io  iu  kolo  ga  ukii  arimasu  ga,  —  kore  yori  hanahadasMki 
osoroshiki  jika-dochahi  wa  ariina'  I      m  'v     ~ 


« 


1   highwayman    of  tl 
centary.    He  saiTered  the  penalty  of  his  . 
boiled  to  death  in  a  cauldron  of  oil.    Tl 


part  f  the  sixfcEnth 
bl  crimes  by  l>e!ng 
f  (h    execution  v 
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being  shone  on  by  the  sun,  no  need  of  being  moistened 
by  the  rain,  no  need  of  spreading  its  roots  into  the  soil  ? 
What  would  you  think  of  this?  Most  assuredly  you 
would  say  that"  even  conceit  has  its  limits,  and  that  the 
forming  of  a  wish  by  no  means  entails  reaching  the  goal. 

There  are  none  among  the  sons  of  men  who  do  not 
occasionally  form  virtuous  resolves.  Doubtless  Ishikawa 
Goemon  himself  formed  virtuous  resolves  som^  time  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  But  good  impulses  cannot  be  said  to 
constitute  a  virtuous  man.  We  ourselves  occasionally 
experience  an  extraordinary  ardour  of  belief,  an  extraordinary 
craving  to  read  the  Bible,  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  the 
society  of  believers.  But  such  good  impulses  cannot  be  said 
to  constitute  us  exemplary  Christians.  A  mere  intention  is  of 
no  use.  A  mere  intention  will  not  make  us  attain  to  the  goal. 
It  is  essential  that  we  should  be  placed  in  an  environment 
calculated  to  foster  our  good  intentions  and  develop  them. 
Who  are  the  men  who  say  that  religion  and  the  Bible  are 
useless  ?  They  are  those  self-same  ones,  who,  holding  firmly 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  asserting  that  neither 
animals,  plants,  nor  human  beings  can  develop  without  a 
favourable  environment,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  schools  and 
on  book-learning.  It  is  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
that  they  assert  the  uselessness  of  a  virtuous  environment. 
Numerous  as  are  the  instances  which  the  world  affords  of 
self- confutation,  surely  there  never  was  a  more  extreme,  a 
more  terrible  instance  of  self- confutation  than  this. 

the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Kamo  at  Kyoto.— 9.  For  this  idiom  see  f  118, 
P  83. 


If  464.       GIJO  NO  ICHI-HARAN.' 


(Mr.  Komuro  Shigehiro  presented  a  formal  "question/*  calling  on 
tbe  MatsHkata  Cabinet — that  now  at  the  head  of  affairs — to  declare 
whether  it  intended  to  redeem  its  promise  of  governing  constitutionally  in 
accordance  with  the  national  desire,  and  of  purifying  the  public  service. 
Such  were  not  the  appearances  that  presented  themselves  to  the  public  eye, 
but  on  the  contrary,  jobbery  and  corruption  everywhere,  even  to  the  extent 
of  buying  up  members  of  the  Diet.  He  then  went  on  to  make  a  long  and 
violent  speech,  alleging  that  this  same  prime  minister,  when  in  office  some 
years  ago,  had  misused  his  power  by  interfering  in  the  general  elections, 
and  had  even  caused  the  burning  of  houses  and  the  murder  of  many,  in- 
nocent people.  But  now  His  Excellency  resorted  to  subtler  means, — to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  gold,  to  the  sale  of  offices,  and  the  purchase  of 
members.  What  was  the  use  of  Japan's  victories  in  war,  if  her  honour  in 
peace  was  thus  to  be  sullied  by  a  "  trading  cabinet,"  whose  millionaire 
supporters  were  nothing  better  than  loafers  in  frock-  coats  and  thieves  in 
tall  hats  ? 

When   Mr.   Komuro    had  sat  down,   the  proceedings  continued  as 
follows  : — ) 


Kudo  Kokan  Kun  (hyakii  ku-Ju  shtchi-ban^)  : —  Waiakushi  ga 
Komuro  Kun  ni  iaishiie  shilsumon  ga  arimasu.  Dbzo  0  kotae 
wo  negaitai  To  in  viono  wa,  hoka  de  nai  : — iadaima  Komuro 
Kun  no  chb-chb  iwaruru  tokoro  ga,  waiakushi  rd  Xomuro  Kun 

Notes. — x.  This  piece  is  taken  from  the  verbatim  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Diet  on  March  3rd,  1897,  printed  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Kwampd,  or  "  Official  Gazette,"  of  the  following  day. 
Of  Mr.  Komuro*s  speech  we  have  given  only  a  very  brief  summary  ;  but 
the  subsequent  debate  is  reproduced  in  full.  On  such  occasions,  speaking 
as  they  do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  members  fall  into  almost 
pure  Colloquial.      Set  speeches,  prepared  beforehand,  are  far  more 
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*  *  * 


*  *  * 


*  *  * 


Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  (No.  197)  [then  rose  and  said]  : — I  have 
a  question  to  address  to  Mr.  Komuro,  and  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer.  What  I  refer  to  is  simply  this  : — observing 
what  Mr.    Komuro  asserts  to  be  going  on,  as  he  has  just 

deeply  tinged  with  tlie  influence  of  the  book  language,  and  are  pro- 
portionately harder  of  comprehension  by  foreigners.  Motions,  addresses, 
etc.,  presented  in  writing,  are  all  in  the  book  language. — 2,  There  are 
three  hundred  members  in  the  (Lower  House  of  the)  Diet,  and  to  each 
a  number  is  officially  allotted.  They  sit  in  the  order  of  their  numbers^ 
each  at  a  separate  desk.  This  arrangement  of  course  precludes  the  local 
grouping  of  partisans. 
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no  sude  ni  okonau  iokoro  io  mireba, — sore  kara  kono  koto  ni 
isuiie  ion  koio  ga  aru, 

Gichb  {Haioyama  Kazuo  Kun)  : — Kudo  Kun  ni  moshimasu 
ga,  — shitsumon  no  bemmei  ni  taishtie  wa,  yurushimasen.  * 

Kudo  Kbkan  Kun  : — Waiakuski  wa  Komiiro  Kun  ni  iou 
koto  ga  an'masu, 

Komuro  Shigehiro  Kun  {ni-hyaku  ku-ju  roku-han)  : — 
Shitsumon  ni  taisuru  shitsumon  no  tbben  wa,  itashimasen, 

Kashiivada  Seibun  Kun  {ni-hyaku  ku-ju  hachi-ban)  :  Hon-in 
wa  kinkyii'dbgi  ga  an'masu, 

Gicho  : — Kudo  Kun  ni  wa,  mada  hatsugen  wa  yurushiie 
arimasen.  Shitsumon  no  bemmei  ni  taisuru  shitsumon  wa, 
yurushimasen. 

Kudo  Kbkan  Kun  : — Komuro  Kun  no  enzetiu  wa,  gijb  ivo 
kegashiia  mono  to  o?noimasti.  Sore  ni  tsuite  nobeyb  io  omou, 
Kore  wo  0  yurushi  nasaran  to  iu  koto  wa  nai. 

Gichb  : — Dbgi  nara,  yoroshii.      Shitsumon  nara,  ikemasen. 

Kudb  Kbkan  Km  : — Sore  nara,  kinkyu-dbgi  to  shite, .... 
Gichb  : — Kinkyu-dbgi  nara,  yoroshii, 
Kashiwada  Seibun  Kun  : — Gichb  !     Gichb  1 
Gichb  : — Sude  ni  Kudb  Kun  ni  hatsugen  no  kenriwo  atae^ 
mashita  kara,  sono  ato  ni  negaimasu. 

Kudb  Kbkan  Kun  endan  ni  noboru  : —  Watakushi  wa  Kofnuro 
Kun  no  enzetsu  ni  tsuite, — Komuro  Kun  no  enzetsu  wa  kesshtte 
sono  mama  ni  shite  okaruru  monoja  nai,  Yue  niichi-b  watakushi 
wa  Komuro  Kun  no  tbben  wo  ete,  watakushi  wa  tadachi  ni  dbgiwo 
teishutsu  shVai  to  omoimasu.     To  iu  mono  wa,  hoka  de  zva  nai  : 

3.  Such  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Kudo's  meaning;  but  he  is  a  l>ad, 
obscure  speaker.  Japanese  speeches,  more  perhaps  than  any  others, 
suffer  from  being  reported  exactly,  as  oratory  is  not  this  nation's  forte. 
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explained  to  us  at  great  length,   I  now  have  something  to 
ask  him  concerning  it ' 

The  President  (Mr.  Hatoyama  Kazuo)  : — I  must  inform 
Mr.  Kudo  that  I  cannot  allow  one  question  to  be  elucidated 
by  another. 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — I  have  something  to  ask  Mr.  Ko- 
muro. 

Mr.  Komuro  Shigehiro  (No.  296)  : — I  will  not  reply  to  a 
question  asked  about  a  question. 

Mr.  Kashiwada  Seibun  (No.  298)  : — I  have  an  urgency 
motion  to  propose. 

The  President : — Mr.  Kudo  has  not  yet  been  given  the 
right  to  speak.  I  cannot  allow  the  elucidation  of  one 
question  by  means  of  another. 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — I  consider  Mr.  Komuro's  speech  a 
disgrace  to  this  House.  It  is  on  that  I  would  speak.  You 
cannot  refuse  me  permission  to  do  so. 

The  President : — It  will  do  as  a  motion,  but  not  as  a 
question. 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — Well  then,  as  an  urgency  motion,.. . . 

The  President : — If  it  is  an  urgency  motion,  it  will  do. 

Mr.  Kashiwada  Seibun  : — Mr.  President !  Mr.  President ! 

The  President : — I  must  ask  you  to  wait,  as  I  have  already 
given  Mr.  Kudo  the  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  then  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  spoke 
as  follows  : — Referring  to  Mr.  Komuro's  speech,  that  speech 
of  Mr.  Komuro's  is  one  which  I  can  by  no  means  let  pass 
unnoticed.  For  this  reason,  what  I  desire  is,  once  for  all,  to 
get  an  answer  from  him  and  thereupon  to  bring  in  a  motion. 

Written  composition  lias  alone  been  honoured  in  the  Far-East,  while 
the  spoken  speech  has  been  left  unpruned  and  unkempt. — 4.  Before 
yurushimasen,  add  ia  no  shiisumon  wo  in  ord^.to  make  the  sense  clear. 
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— kono  **  giin  haishu,  giin  haishu  "  to  iu  koto  wa,  koshu  no  mt-- 
iomete  oni  kolo  dc  aru  to  iu  koto  de  aru.  *   lyashtku  mo  tvare-ware 
wa  kono  rippo-fu  ni  talle,  giin  no  ichi-nin  to  naiie  oru  mono  de 
gozarimasu  *.     Giin  wo  baiskU  shtla, — kono  koto  no  tame  ni  iu 
no  de  wa  nai.     Baishu  serareia  mono  ga,  moshi  kono  sam- 
hyaku-nin  no  uchi  ni  ari  to  sum  nara,  jUsu  ni  kono  gikwai  no- 
shinsei  wo  midashtia  mono  de  aru,     Tadaima  no  enzetsu  to  iu 
mono  wa^  sude  ni  kono  gikwai— giin  no  uchi  ni  baishU  serareta 
mono  ga  aru^  sore  wo  meigen  shUai  keredomOy  ima  koko  de  wa 
meigen  senu  to  iu  ga  gotoki  i  wo  itita  no  de  aru,     Hatashlie 
sono  koto  ga  aru  naraba^  Komuro  Kun  ga  jubun  ni  nanigashi 
ga  baishu,  serarete,  dore-dake  no  jijitsu  ga  aru  to  iu  koto  wo 
akiraka  ni  waiaktishi  wa  uketamawaritai.     Nan  no  nanigashi, 
— nam-ban  no  nan  no  nanigashi,  kin  nani-hodo  wo  motte,  do  iu 
te-tsuzuki de  baishu.  serareta  {\2\^o),—  kore  wo  uketamawaritai, 
O  kotae  aran  koto  wo   kibo  itashimasu.     C  Sonna  shitsumon 
wa   muyo"  to  yobu   mono   ari.)    Moshi  Komuro  Kun  ga 
koiaeru  naraba,   watakushi  wa  dbgi  wo  ieishutsu  itashimasu, 
Moshi  Komuro  Kun  ga  kono  koto  ivo — sonojitsu  wo — rwazu 
shltCy  baishu  serareta  to  iu  koto  wo  iu  naraba^,  kono  gikwai  wo 
hazukashimeta  mono  de  aru,     Yue  ni  kore  wo  chobatsu-iin  ni 
fushite,  soto  no  shobufi  aran  koto  ivo  kibb  sum  to  iu  dogi  wo- 
ivatakMshi  wa  teishutsu  itashimasu. 


5.  Signification  fairly  clear,  though  (he  style  is  slovenly  with  its 
repetition  of  ^e?/^  and  aru.  Lit.  **as  for  the  fact  of  saying  'member 
purchase,  member  purchase/  it  is  a  fact  that  he  says  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  public  are  noticing  it." — 6.  The  force  of  iyashiku  mo^  a  difficult  term, 
conveying  the  idea  of  being  "  trifling  "  or  "  temporary,**  is  here  sought 
to  be  rendered  by  "  I  have  the  honour."  Fu  is  ;jj,  a  "  hall "  or  "  place." 
— 7.  /.<?.,  the  places  they  occupy  in  the  Diet ;  conf.  Note  2. — 8.  Lit.  **  if  he 
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What  I  refer  to  is  simply  this  : — he  says  that  the  purchase 
of  members  of  the  Diet,  on  which  he  continues  harping,  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  Now,  I  too  have  the  honour  to  sit 
in  this  liegislative  hall,  and  to  be  numbered  among  its  members. 
That  any  one  should  have  purchased  members, — that  is  not 
the  reason  for  my  speaking  thus.  But  that  members  should 
have  allowed  themselves  to  he  purchased, — if  any  such  there  be 
thought  to  be  among  our  three  hundred  members, — then  truly 
are  they  creatures  \vho  have  profaned  the  sacred  character 
of  this  assembly.  The  drift  of  the  speech  we  have  just 
listened  to  is  more  or  less  this, — that  in  this  assembly,  among 
our  members,  are  men  who  have  been  purchased,  that  the 
speaker  intends  to  declare  this  fact  plainly,  but  will  not  do 
so  now  in  this  place.  Well !  if  such  is  really  the  case,  I 
want  to  hear  from  Mr.  Komuro  in  clear  terms  exactly  who 
it  is  that  has  been  purchased,  and  to  what  the  circumstances 
really  amount.  The  names  of  the  members  in  question, 
their  names  together  with  their  numbers^  the  sums  they  were 
purchased  for,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  transaction  was 
arranged  {Joud  laughter), — that  is  what  1  want  to  hear.  I 
desire  Mr.  Konluro  kindly  to  answer  this  query.  {A  voice  : 
*  *  Such  questions  are  useless. ")  If  he  replies,  I  will  offer  a 
motion.  If,  without  actually  stating  it, — without  adducing 
facts, — he  leaves  the  members  of  the  Diet  under  the  imputation 
of  having  been  purchased,  then  he  has  insulted  this  assembly. 
I  therefore  offer  a  motion  that  Mr.  Komuro  be  handed  over 
to  the  Disciplinary  Committee,  with  a  request  that  suitable 
punishment  be  meted  out  to  him. 

says  Ihat  they  have  been  purchased."    We  have  rendered  the  phrase  by 
"if  he  leaves  them  under  the  imputation  of  having  l)eeti  purchased," 
because  Engh'sh  usage  demands  stricter  logic  and  finer  distinctions 
than  so  poor  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Kudo  has  at  his  command. 
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Komuro  Shigchiro  Kun : — ShUsumon  no  shUsumon  m 
iaishile  wa^  walakushi  wa  iohen  wo  itashimasen  ga, — ia  no  d'fgi 
dc  gozaimasuru  nara,  uketamawaile  mo  yoroshii  ga^ — wcUakushi 
wa  iken  zoo  nohek,  kaku  no  gotoki  koto  ga  atie  wa  ikan  to  lu 
koto  ivo  ncifii  ni  iadashiia  ni  sugimasen,  - 

Kudo  Kokan  Ku?i  : —  Watakiishi  no  dogi  no  yuen  to  iu  mono 
wa^   nanigashi  ga  baishu  serareia  to  iu  koto  wo  meigen  huru 
koto  ga  dekinai  naraba,  sono  koto  ga  nai  no  ni  soi  nai,     Nat 
710  wo  motie^  giin  ga  baishii  serareia  to  iu  koto  wo  iu  no  zva, 
kono  gikwai  wo  hazukashimuru  mono^  de  aru,     Sunawachi^ 
kore  ga^^  chobaisu-iin  fti/usanakucha  naran,      Yue  ni  chbhatsu- 
iin  ni  fushlte^  hatashiie  kono  koto  ga  aru  ka  ina  ya  wo  tori- 
shirabete,    izure  baishu  serareia   mon(P^  wa^    baishii  serareia 
mono ;   baishii  serareia   mono  ga   nakereba^    hatsugen-ja    wo 
chobatsu  ni  fiisanakucha  7iaran,      Yue  ni  walakushi  ga  kono 
d'igiwo  ieishtiisu  itashimasti.     Negawakuwa^  go  sansei  aran 
k')t)  ivo  kibo  iiashiviasu.     ("Sansei !  sansei  !  "  to  yobu  mono 
ari. ) 

Kashiwada  Seibun  Kun  : — Tadaima  Kudo  Kun  no  iwareia 
kinkyii'dogi  lua  y  kcisu  ivo  o  tori  ni  naru  no  desu  ka  ? 
Gicho  : — Mochirofif  sono  tsumori  desu. 
Kashiwada  Seibun  Kun  : — Shikaraba,  sansei  de  arimasu. 

Inoue  Kakugoro  Kun  {ni-hyaku  hachi-ju  ban)  : — Kore  ga 
d')gi  de  aru  naraba^  ichi-b  iasKikameie  okimasu.  Dogi  no  shut 
wo  tashikameni  tame  ni^  hon-in  wa  haisugen  wo  moiomemasu. 


9.  Mono  hire  stands  by  exception  for  koto.  Com/.  1[  54,  p.  39. — 
10.  lihisga  is  curious,  for  one  would  have  expected  luo  before  the  tran- 
sitive veil)  fusil ru.  Probably  Mr.  Kudo  had  some  other  end  to  the 
sentercc  in  his   mind.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  one  could   wish   that  the 


Mr.  Komiiro  Shigehiro  : — Though  I  cannot  reply  lo  a 
question  about  a  question,  I  may  listen  to  it  if  it  takes  the 
shape  of  smother  motioi).  [I  would,  however,  draw  Mr. 
Kudo's  attention  to  the  feet  that]  what  I  have  done  has  been 
simply  to  espress  my  views,  and  to  warn  the  government 
that  such  conduct  was  not  permissible. 

Mr,  Kudo  Kokan  : — The  rationale  of  my  motion  is  ihat  if 
Mr.  Komuro  is  unable  to  give  the  names  of  the  members 
alleged  to  have  been  purchased,  the  statement  as  to  their 
purchase  is  indubitably  contrary  to  fact.  To  make  an  allega- 
tion as  to  the  purchase  of  members  in  contradiction  to  the 
facts,  is  to  insult  this  assembly, — conduct  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Disciplinary  Committee.  It  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Disciplinary  Committee,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  these  malpractices  must  be  investigated. 
If  any  members  have  been  purchased,  then  they  have  been 
purchased  ;  but  if  none  have  been  purchased,  then  the 
utterer  of  the  libel  must  be  punished.  Therefore  do  1  bring 
forward  this  motion.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
second  it.     (A  voice  [orvoices:']  "  I  second  il  /  I  second  ii /") 

Mr.  Kashiwada  Seibun  : — Are  you  going  to  take  a  vote 
on  the  urgency  motion  just  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kudo  ? 

The  President  : — Of  course  that  is  my  intention. 

Mr,  Kashiwada  Seibun  : — In  that  case,  I  beg  to  second 
the  motion, 

Mr,  Inoue  Kakugoro  (No.  280)  : — If  this  is  a  motion, 
there  is  something  I  should  like  first  to  ascertain.  I  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  speak,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
motion. 

speeches  were  revised  licfore  lieing  sent  to  the  press.  SioiawtieM  licre  has 
the  force  of  a  weak  "  therefore,"  and  is  safficiently  indicated  by  tin,-  ap- 
position of  the  two  clauses  of  Ihe  sentence. — 11.  Here  tiloiio  rcverls  to 
its  pcoper  nuLeri^l  signification,  and  in  this  case  meitm  "  fs^Eoos,." 
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Gicho  : — Voroshii. 

Inoue  Kakugord  Kun  : — Tadaima  Kudo  Kun  ga  Komuro 
Shigehiro  Kun  wo  chbhaisu-iin  nifusuru  to  iu  no  de  aru  ga^ — 
chohalsu-iin  ni/usuru  to  iu  no  wa^  do  iu  isumi  wo  moiie  chobaisU" 
iin  nifusuru  no  de  aru  ka  ? 

Kudo  Kokan  Kun  : — Gikwai  wo  bari  shiia  mono  de  aru 
kara, 

Jnoue  Kakugord  Kun  : — Voroshii.  Komuro  Shigehiro  Kun 
wa^  tashlka  ni  san-ju-mei  no  sanseisha  ga  aite,  shiisumon- 
sho  wo  ieishuisu  shiia  mono  de  aru  to  omoimasu,  Chbbaisu-iin 
ni/usuru  wa,  dare'dake  wo  chobaisu'iin  ni  ftisuru  no  de 
arimasu  ka  P 

Kudo  Kokan  Kun  : — Watakushi  wa  haisugen-ja  wo — ima 
ilia  mono^^  wo — chbhaisu-iin  nifusuru  no  de  aru, — sunawachi 
Komuro  Shigehiro  Kun  wo, 

Inoue  Kakugorb  Kun  : — Komuro  Kun  no  tadaima  no  enzetsu 
wa,  hon-in  mo  y ay  a  kiki-gurushiku  kanjiie  orimashila  keredomo, 
kb  iu  jijiisu  ga  aru  to  iu  ga,  do  de  aru  ka  to  iu  utagai  de  aru, 
Kono  giin  no  uchi  ni  haishu  serareta  mono  ga  aru  to  iu  koto 
iva,  shinhiin  mo  ftiifia  sb  itte  oru.  So  iite  oru  ga, — are  ga 
honib  desu  ka,  watakvLshi  wa  dbmo  hontb  to  mo  uso  to  mo 
wakaran.  * '  Omae  iva  dorohb  da^  Kudo  Kun  wa  dorbhb  da  "  to 
iutara,  *  *  Watakushi  wa  dorohb  ja  nai, "  Sb  darb.  Dorohb  de 
aru  hazu  wa  nai.  (Kassai. )  ^^Kore  ga  chbhatsu  mondai  ni  natte 
wa, — ware-ivare  genron  nojiyii  wo  motte,  kono  gijb  ni  shusseki 

12.  In  Mr.  Kudo's  peculiar  phraseology,  ima  itta  mono  is  equivalent 
to  ima  enzcisti  shita  hito^ — no  very  civil  way  of  referring  to  another 
*'  honourable  member."— 13.  More  lit.  "  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
how  of  his  assertion  that  such  facts  exist,"  i.e.  whether  they  may  not 
exist  after  all.  The  de  near  the  close  of  this  sentence  may  sound  queer 
to  many,  who  would  rather  expect  ga  in  such  a  context.  But  de  is 
sometimes  so  used,  though  scarcely  by  natives  of  T5ky6. — 14.  This 
complicated  sentence  is  not  only  apparently,  but  really,  obscure.*   The 
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The  President : — All  right. 

-Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — Mr.  Kudo  has  just  spoken  to  us 
of  handing  over  Mr.  Komuro  Shigehiro  to  the  Disciplinary 
Committee.  But  what  is  the  offence  for  which  he  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  that  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — For  having  slandered  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — Good.  Mr.  Komuro  Shigehiro 
had,  I  believe,  thirty  members  to  support  him  when  he 
brought  forward  his  question.  Now,  exactly  whom  do  you 
propose  to  hand  over  to  the  Disciplinary  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  :  I  propose  to  hand  over  the  utterer  of 
of  the  libel,   the  man  who  spoke  just  now, — I  mean  Mr. 
Komuro  Shigehiro.    . 

Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — Mr.  Komuro's  speech  made  a 
more  or  less  unpleasant  impression  on  myself  as  well.  But 
the  question  is,  what  degree  of  accuracy  may  there  be  in  his 
assertion  that  such  facts  exist"  ?  As  for  the  statement  that 
among  our  members  are  men  who  have  been  purchased,  all 
the  newspapers  are  saying  so.  They  are  all  saying  so.  But 
is  it  true  ?  I  really  cannot  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whether 
it  is  true  or  false.  If  any  one  were  to  say,  ' '  You  are  a 
thief,"  or  ''  Mr.  Kudo  is  a  thief,"  the  reply  would  be,  ''I  am 
no  thief. "     No  doubt.     There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 

first  part  of  it  may  best  be  understood  by  supplying  komaru  after 
fjatte  way  and  assuming  ware-ware  to  begin  a  new  sentence.  Mono  ni 
=  mono  de  am  no  ni.  Ko  iu  giron  refers  to  Kudo's  contention.  Ware- 
ware  is  the  subject  of  kmtzuru,  yiyu  ni  omoki  wo  kanzuru=i*^  to  set 
store  on  liberty."  The  mintd,  or  so-called  "  popular  party,"  is  that  to 
which  Count  Matsukata  and  his  followers  belong.  The  orator  (Inoue) 
did  not  originally  belong  to  it :— he  (as  stated  just  below)  only  gave  in 
his  adhesion-  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reform  of  (lie  press  laws. 
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shiic  oru  mono  7u\  kb  in  giron  wo  dasu  no  wi,  hon-in  iva 
teikoku  gikivai  no  tame^  ware-ware  jiyu  nOy — kono  genron  no 
jiyii  ni  moitomo  omoki  wo  kanzuru  ga  tame  ni,  nakansuku  min/o, 
jiirai  genron  no  jiyu  wo  moppara  sakan  ni  tonae-kitaUa  kono 
naikaku  wo  sansei  suru  no  wa,  shimbunshi  no  hakko-ieiski  zvo 
yameru  ga  tame  ni  sansei  suru  no  de  aru,  Htiorijiyu  wo 
ionae-kiiatta  Kudo  Kun  mizukara  seigen  suru  nado  wa,  jiisu 
ni  gaitan  kiwamaru.  Negawaku  wa.  Kudo  Kun, — hon-in  wa 
Kudo  Kun  ni  shiite  nozomu  : — dbka  waga  Nihon-koku  to  iu 
mono^^—jimmin  ni—kaku  made  jiyu  wo  omonjite  oru  to  iu  koto  wo 
shirashimeru  tame  ni,  kono  gidai  wo  o  hlki  ni  naru  koto  wo  kibo 
suru  no  de  arimasu. 


Kudo  Kbkan  Kun  : — Kesshite  kiiku  koto  tva  dekiviasen. 
Jnoue  Kun  no  gotoku,  harawata  710  fuhai  shite  oru  mono  to  uua 
chigau  no  de  aru,    Kono  shitsumon  de  arimasureba,  kotaetJiasu, 

Inoue  Kakugorb  Kuft  : — Shitsumon  itashimasii. 
Gichb  : — Inoue  Kun  no  shitsumon  no  shui  wa  P 

Inoue  Kakugorb  Kun  : — Shitsumon  no  shiishi  wa  kayb  de 
arimasu.  Kudb  Kun  ivajiyu  wo  omonjite,  kore  zvo  0  hiki  ni 
naru  wake  ni  wa  ikimasen  ka  ?  Kore  ga  shitsiunon  desu, 
C'Muyo!  muyo  !"  to  yobu  mono  ari.  '^Yarel  yare!'  to 
yobu  mono  ari.  Gijo  sozen. )  Sukoshi  shizuka  ni  shite  0 
kiki  ni  naranai  to,  ivakaranai,  Naruhodo,  jiyu  wa  taisetsu  na 
mono  de  aru .... 

15.  After  mono  supply  ni,  thus  putting  Nihon-koku  in  apposition 
vfithjimmin  in  the  next  clause.     16.  The  original  Japanese  expression 
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be.     {Applause, )     It  is  a  pity  that  the  question  of  punish- 
ment should  have  been  raised.     We  bring  to  this  assembly 
the  right  of  free  speech,   when,  lo  and  behold  !  Mr.  Kudo 
springs    these    questions    on   us.     It  is  for    the    sake    of 
the  Imperial  Diet,  for  the  sake  of  our  liberty  of  speech — that 
liberty  by  which  we  set  more  store  than  on  aught  else — 
that  I  have  supported  the  Popular  Party  rather  than  any 
other,   and  the  Cabinet   which  had  hitherto  so  strenuously 
championed  the  cause  of  free  speech,  hoping  thereby  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  suspension  of  newspapers.     That  only  Mr. 
Kudo,    who  had    hitherto  been  preaching  liberty,    should 
himself  now  do  such  a  thing  as  call  out  for  the  punishment  of 
others,  is  truly  the  height  of  sadness.     I  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Kudo  ! — it  is  my  earnest  entreaty  to  you,  Mr.  Kudo  ! — do 
please  withdraw  this  subject  from  discussion,  in  order  to  show 
to  Japan,  to  our  people,  the  extent  to  which  we  respect  liberty. 
Such  is  my  request  to  you. 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — I  certainly  cannot  withdraw  it.  I 
am  of  a  different  sort  from  the  insincere  trimmers"  like  Mr. 
Inoae.  If  you  have  any  question  to  ask  me  about  this,  I 
will  answer  it. 

Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — I  have  a  question. 
The  President : — And  the  purport  of  Mr.  Inoue's  question 
is....  .? 

Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — The  aim  of  my  question  is  as 
follows.  Could  not  Mr.  Kudo  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  out  of  respect  for  liberty  }  That  is  my  question. 
(Some  voices,  ' '  No  good!  no  good  !  "  Other  voices,  ^^  Go  on  ! 
go  on  !  "  The  chamber  is  in  an  uproar, )  You  won't  under- 
stand me,  if  you  don't  listen  a  little  more  quietly.  Yes, 
indeed,  liberty  is  an  important  thing. . . . 

is  coarser  ;  see  Vocabulary. 
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Kudo  Kbkan  Kun  : — H^ku  ka  Kikanai  ka  to  tu  fiara,  hikanai. 
Mala  go  shiistimon  ga  am  nara .... 

Jnoue  Kakugorb  Kun  :  ^Mizukara  jihaku  suru  nara,  nanzo 
aeie  kotoha  zvo  tsuiyashimasen, "  yiyii  wo  shiran  hUo  to  anata 
ga  tu  mono  ni^  tare  ga  shitsumon  wo  suru  mono  wa  nau 


18 


Kudo  Kbkan  Kun  : — Shitsumon  ga  puikereba,  yoroshii, 

Gichb,  Kinkyu'dbgi  to  midomeru  ya  ina  ya  to  tu  koto  ni 
tsuiie,  saiketsu  shiyb  to  kangaemasti.  Kudo  Kun  no  d')gi  wo 
kinkyU-dbgi  to  miiomuru  "  to  iu  koto  ni  dot  no  shokun  no  kiritsu 
wo  motomemasu.  (Kiritsu-sha  shosu.)  Shbsu  to  mi-tome- 
masti,     (Hakushu  okoru.) 


17.  This  is  almost  book  language.  The  actual  literary  idiom  would 
be  N'anzo  ade  kotoba  wo  tsuiyasan  ya  ?  an  oratorical  question  which 
the  English  version  closely  follows.  For  the  future  in  «,  see  \  257, 
p.  168.  Yor ya  interrogative,  see  \  133,  p.  93.  The  use  of  the  Colloquial 
negative  phrase,  in  lieu  of  the  Classical  interrogative,  takes  all  the  point 
out  of  the  expression. — 18.  Ni  in  this  sentence =»<7  wi,  "whereas,'* 
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Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — If  you  want  to  know  whether  I  shall 
or  shall  not  withdraw,  I  [may  tell  you  that]  I  shall  not  If 
you  have  any  other  question .... 

Mr.  Inoue  Kakugoro  : — If  you  yourself  confess  [that  you 
despise  liberty],  why  should  1  waste  any  more  words?  If 
you  [show  by  what  you]  say  that  you  don't  know  what 
liberty  is,  who  would  think  of  addressing  any  questions  to 
you? 

Mr.  Kudo  Kokan  : — If  you  have  no  question  to  put,  well 
and  good. 

The  President : — I  intend  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  is  to  be  considered  an  urgency  motion.  I 
request  all  those  gentlemen  who  think  that  Mr.  Kudo's 
motion  should  be  considered  an  urgency  motion  to  stand 
up.  {A  minonly  stood  up, )  I  find  there  to  be  a  minority. 
{Clapping  of  hands.) 

"  since."  The  rest  of  the  construction  closely  resembles  that  explained 
in  the  preceding  note.  In  true  lx)ok  language  it  would  read  thus, 
Tare  ka  shitsumon  sum  mono  aran  ya  ? — 19.  Mi-iomurti  here, 
immediately  above  tm^tofiteru^  shows  how  even  the  same  speaker 
will  hesitate  between  the  use  of  the  true  Colloquial  and  the  book 
form  ;  conf,  N.B.  to  f  240,  p.  165. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  POETRY. 


^  465.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Japanese  poetry  that 
is  esteemed  by  the  educated  is  written  in  the  Classical 
language  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Even  the  ditties  sung 
by  singing-girls  to  the  twanging  of  the  samiseti  are  usually 
more  or  less  Classical  in  diction.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
tind  verses  written  in  the  Colloquial  that  shall  be  worthy 
to  place  before  the  student.  The  following  specimens 
are  therefore  offered  with  some  diffidence.  The  chief 
positive  characteristics  of  Japanese  poetry  are  : 

I.  Its  lines  of  five  syllables  and  seven  syllables.  This  is 
the  basis  on  which  all  the  existing  varieties  of  the  stanza 
are  raised. 

II.  Its  extreme  shortness, — three,  four,  or  five  lines 
constituting  an  entire  poem. 

III.  The  terseness  of  the  style,  the  poetical  sentence 
often  having  no  verb  and  being  in  fact  rather  an  exclama- 
tion than  an  assertion.  These  liliputiah  poems  remind  a 
European  of  the  sketches  in  which  a  Japanese  artist  will 
represent  a  flight  of  cranes  passing  before  the  moon,  or  a 
bamboo  swaying  in  the  wind,  with  but  half-a-dozen  bold 
touches  of  the  pencil. 

The  chief  negative  feature  of  Japanese  poetry  is  the 
absence  of  rhyme  and  of  quantity.  Long  vowels,  diph- 
thongs, and  syllables  ending  in  «  or  m  do  indeed  count 
double ;   but    that   is    because    they    were   originally   pro- 
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nounced  separately,  and  are  still  figured  separately  in  the 
Ka7ia  writing. 

\  466.  Here  is  a  miniature  ode, — what  is  called  a  hokku^ — 
by  the  poetess  Chiyo,  who  flourished  in  the  last  century  : — 

(5)     Asagao  ni 

(7)         Tsurube  lorareie, 

(5)     Morai-mmi! 

lit.  * '  Having  had  my  well-bucket  taken  away  by  the  con- 
volvuli, — ^gift- water  !  "  The  meaning  is  this  : — Chiyo, 
having  gone  to  her  well  one  mornmg  to  draw  water, 
found  that  some  tendrils  of  the  convolvulus  had  twined 
themselves  around  the  rope.  As  a  poetess  and  a  woman 
of  taste,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  disturb  the  dainty 
blossoms.  So,  leaving  her  own  well  to  the  convolvuli, 
she  went  and  begged  water  of  a  neighbour, — a  pretty  little 
vignette,  surely,  and  expressed  in  five  words.  Whether 
the  circumstance  actually  occurred  or  not,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say  ;  for  Japanese  poets  are  as  much  given 
to  the  invention  of  apocryphal  esthetic  incidents,  as  our 
own  rhymesters  of  an  ^earlier  generation  were  to  the  inven- 
tion of  non-existent  Chloes  and  Amelias. 

\  467.  Here  is  a  hokku  by  the  most  famous  of  all  hokku- 
writers,  Basho,  a  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  entitled  Geisu-zen  no  Hoioiogisu,  or  '*The 
Cuckoo  in  Front  of  the  Moon,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

(5)     Htto-koe  wa, 

(7)  •      Tsitki  ga  naiia  ka  ? 

(5)     Hoioiogisu! 

lit.  **  As  for  the  single  note,  did  the  moon  sing  ? — Cuckoo  !  " 
The  poet  means  that,  startled  by  the  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
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he  looked  up  in  the  direction  whence  it  came, — to  see, 
however,  no  cuckoo,  but  the  brightly  shining  moon. 
Could  it  then  be  the  moon  that  was  the  songstress  ?  No, 
it  must  be  the  cuckoo  after  all. 

T[  468.  Japanese  poets  are  fond  of  jokes,  puns,  and 
whimsical  notions.  The  already-mentioned  Basho  was 
riding  along  a  countr}'  lane  one  day,  when  his  groom, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  well-known  poet  Kikaku, 
espied  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  cried  out  in  verse 

(5)     Aha-tomho — 

(7)         Hajie  wo  io tiara ^ 

(5)     To-garashi! 

i.  e. ,  ' '  Pluck  off  the  wings  of  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  you 
have  a  cayenne  pepper-pod."  But  Basho  reproved  him 
for  so  cruel  a  fancy,  and  corrected  the  verse  thus  : 

(5)     To-garashi — 

(7)         Hane  zvo  tsukeiaray 

(5)     Aha-tomho  / 

i.e.,  "  Add  wings  to  a  cayenne  pepper-pod,  and  you  have 
a  red  dragon-fly." 

^469.  The  following  y^J/vz,  or  '' comic  poem,"  of  thirty-one 
syllables,  contains  a  pun  on  the  words  go-1)ti  go-bUy  * '  fi\e 
parts  and  five  parts,"  i.e.,  ''half  and  half,"  and  gohii-gobu, 
an  onomatope  for  the  gurgling  sound  made  by  a  liquid  in 
issuing  from  a  bottle  : — 

(5)  Kimi  fHO  nomiy 

(7)  Baku  mo  nomu  karay 

(5)  Wari-ai  ?n<) 

(7)  Go-lni  go-hu  to  tsHgi- 

(7)  Da-iu  tani  no  sake  I 
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This  may  mean  either  :  *'  Oh  !  the  liquor  from  the  cask, 
poured  out  in  equal  halves,  because,  as  you  are  drinking 
and  I  too  am  drinking,  proportion  must  be  observed,"  or 
"Oh!  the  liquor  from  the  cask  poured  out  gurgle-gurgle, 
because,  etc." 

^  470.  The  following   contains   no  pun,    but  has  a  delicate 
touch  of  satire  : — 

(5)     Hoiotogisu 

(7)         yiyu  jizai  ni 

(5)     Kiku  sato  wa, — 

(7)         Saka-ya  ni  san-ri, 

(7)         Tdfu-ya  ni  ni-ri  I 
i.e.,    **  The  village  where  one  may  list  undisturbedly  to  the 

cuckoo's  song  is three  leagues  from   the  grog-shop, 

and  two  from  the  bean-curd  shop  ! " — Notice  in  passing 
that  this  stanza  of  thirty-one  syllables  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Classical  poetry  of  Japan. 

^471.  The    dodoitsu    generally    consists    of   three    lines    of 
seven  syllables  and  one  of  five.     Take,  for  instance, 


Htio  wa  silki'Zuki,        I     So  many  men,  so  many  tastes. 
Soshiru  wa  yabo  yo  I  \Ho  blame  is  clownish.     He  who 


Horete  iru  ucha^^ 
Aki-mekura, 

Shote  wa  jodan, 
Nakagora    giri   de, 
Jma  ja    iagai  no 
yitsu  to  jitsu, 

Konna  kokoro  ni 
Shiia  no  mo  omae, 
Ima-sara  akiie  wa, 
Kawaiso. 


lis    in    love    is     blind,     though 
V  possessed  of  eyes. 

At  first  'twas  a  joke,  in  the 
mid-time  a  duty,  but  now  it  is 
true  love  on  both  sides.  ^ 

I  You  it  is  who  have  put  my 
heart  in  this  state.  For  you 
to  weary  of  me  now  is  cruel.  ^ 


I.  For  uchi  wa.     Such  contracted  forms  in  a  are  common  in  the 
popular  poetry.    In  the  next  poem  we  find  nakagora  for  nakagoro  zaa. 
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T  472.   Occasionally  the  dodoiisu  has  five  lines,  thus  : — 

(5)       '^  Kouo  hami  wo  (     Even  a  board   stuck   up   and 

(7)  Kafakn  oru-na*  /"  to  inscribed  with  the  words  "It  is 

(7)  In  iaie-fuda  mo,  \  strictly  prohibited  to  pluck  these 

(7)  Yomenu  kaze  ni  iva  j blossoms"  is  useless  as  against 

(5)       Zchi  mo  nashi,^  vthe  wind,  which  cannot  read. 

\  473.  We  will  end  up  by  a  longer  poem  of  a  form  called 
Setidai-hiishi,  which,  though  containing  two  or  three 
Book  Language  forms,  is  otherwise  easy.  It  is  put  into 
*the  mouth  of  one  who  was  exiled  to  a  small  island  beyond 
the  storm}-  reach  of  sea  called  the  Genkai-nada,  to  the 
north-west  of  Kyushu  : — 

(7)  Tori  mo  kosanai  ( 

(7)  Genkai-nada  wo 


(8)   Vararcru  kono  vii  wa* 
(  5 )       lion  anedo ,  — 
(7)  Ato  ni  nokorishi"^  ^ 

(5)  Tsuma  ya  ko  wa, 
(7)  Do  sliitv  isTiki-hi  ivo 
(5)        Okuniyara^P 


I  care  not  for  myself,  who  am 
sent  across  the  Genkai  Sea 
over  which  even  the  birds  do 
not  pass.  But  the  wife  and 
children  who  have  remained 
behind, — how  mav  thev  be 
spending  the  months  and  days? 


2.  It  is  to  be  understood  that,  though  no  longer  enamoured  of  his 
choice,  the  lover  had  remained  faithful  to  her  through  a  feeling  of 
honour, — a  feeling  which  was  rewarded  by  the  eventual  growth  of 
solid  mutual  aflfection.— 3.  In  the  little  book  from  which  this  verse  is 
taken,  there  is,  opposite  the  lines,  a  picture  of  a  girl  weeping  and 
stretching  out  imploring  hands  to  a  man  who  is  turning  his  back  on 
her.— 4.  Lit.  "  positively  break  not !  "  kataku  being  equivalent  to 
kess/nte. — 5.  Equivalent  to  sJiikaia  ga  iiai. — 6.  This  line  has  eight 
syllables  instead  of  seven,  by  a  poetical  license. — 7.  Nokorishi  is  Class- 
ical  for  nokotta. — 8.  Yara  comes  from  Classical  ya  araii,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Colloquial  de  aro  ka  ? 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE  VOCABULARY 

OF 

OVER    1700   USEFUL   WORDS. 

(Reineviber  that  this  is  only  a  vocabulary,  ttot  a  dictionary.  The  fundamtntal 
differences  of  conception  and  expression  which  separate  English  idiom  from 
'Japanese,  render  it  an  impossible  task  to  assign  equivalents  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  in  all  contexts.  The  student  is  accordingly  referred  for  details 
to  Messrs.  Satow  and  IshibashVs  excellent  little  '*  English -Japanese  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Spokm  Lattguage.*'\  


A 

abdomen,  hara. 

able  (can),  dekirii. 

about  (approximately),  kurai  {gu- 
rat),  hodo. 

above,  no  ue. 

absent  (to  be),  rusti  da,  ittai. 

absurd,  loMdcmonai,  bakarashii. 

according  to,  ni  yotlc. 

account  (bill),  kanjd, 

ache  (to),  itamu. 

across,  no  muko  ni, 

actor,  yakus/ta, 

add  (to),  kuwaerUf  awaseru. 

address  (written),  tokoro-gaki,  tnua" 
gaki  (on  a  letter). 

adopted  son,  ydshi. 

advantage,  ricki,  toku. 

advertisement,  kokoku  (in^a  news- 
paper); htki'fnda. 

afraid,  kaivai, 

after,  tio  nochi  ni. 

afternoon,  hiru-sugi. 

afterwards,  nochi  ni. 

again,  mata. 

against,  no  satisf.    equiv. 

ago,  mae. 

air  (atmosphere),  kfiki. 

alive  (to  be),  ikite  iru. 

all,  fmna,  nokorazn, 

allow  {Xo),yurusti. 


almanac,  koyotni. 

alone,  futori. 

along,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

already,  moliaya,  sttde  ni. 

also,  yaharif  mo, 

always,  ilsudemo, 

America,  Amerika,  Beikoku  (learn- 
ed style). 

among,  no  ttchi  ni, 

amount  (whole),  so-daka,  tsugo, 

amuse  oneself  (to),  asobu. 

amusing,  omoshiroi. 

ancestor,  senzo. 

anchor,  ikari, 

and,  see  p.  242. 

angry  (to  be),  hara  wo  later u,  rip- 
piiku  suru  (learned). 

animal  (quadruped),  kedamono, 

another,    md  Jntotsu,  hoka  no. 

answer,  henji,  hento, 

answer  (to),  hento  suru,  kotaeru, 

answer  for  (to),  uke-au, 

ant,  ari, 

anxious  (to  be),  shimpai  suru, 

any  body,  dare  de  mo, 
„  how,  do  de  mo, 
„  thing,  nan  de  mo, 
„  time,  itsu  de  mo, 
„  where,  doko  de  mo. 

apple,  ringo, 

apricot,  anzu. 

April,  shi-gwatsu, 

arm  (of  body),  te^  ude. 
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arm  (weapon),  buki, 

armour,  yoroi, 

army,  rtkugun. 

around,  fto  mawari  tti. 

arrive  (to),  iochaku  sum. 

art,  (fine)  Hjutsu. 

artizan,  shoktmin. 

as,  see  pp.  70,  184,  243. 

ashamed  (to  I  e),  haji  wo  kaku. 

ashes,  hat. 

aslv  (to),  kiku  (lit.  to  hear)  ;  ton. 

at,  fti. 

attention  (to  pay),  ki  wo  isTtkeru. 

auction,  sefi-uri. 

August,  hachi  givatsu 

aunt,  oba. 

autumn,  aki. 

average,     hcikin. 

away,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

av/kward,  hcta  («a). 

azalea,  tsutstiji^  satstiki. 

B 

baby,  akanibo. 

back  (of  body),  senaka. 

bad,  wand, 

bag,  fitkiiro. 

baggage,  nimotsu. 

bake  {\.6)^yaku. 

baker,  pan-ya. 

ball  (for  throvring,  shooting,  etc.) , 
tatna^  mart. 

bamboo,  take, 

bamboo  grass,  sasa. 

band  (of  music),  gakiitai. 

banjo,  samiscfty  shamisen, 

bank  (for  money),  ginko, 

bank-note,  ginko-sJiihei. 

bankrupt    (to    become),     shindai- 
kagiri  ni  naru. 

baptism,  senrci, 

bargain     (to),     ncgirw,     bargain- 
money,  ie-tstike-kin. 

bark  (of  a  tree),  kawa. 

bark  (to),  hoeru. 

barley,  dmugi, 

barometer,  sci-u-kei. 

bat  (animal),  kdniori, 

bath,  furo. 


bay,  iri-umi,  wan, 

be,  ant\  but  see  p.  221. 

beach  (sea-),  hamabe,  unUbe, 

beans,  manie, 

bear  (qoadniped),  kuma, 

bear  (to),  koraeru, 

beard,  hige, 

beat  (to),  buisu,  uisu  (more  pol- 
ished). 

beautiful,  utsiikushii^  kirei  {na), 
migoto  (tta). 

because,  kara. 

become  (to),  nart/, 

bed,  tudai,  nedoko, 
bed-clothes,  yagu^  futon. 
bedroom,  nema^  nebeya, 

bee,  hachi, 

beef,  ushi,  gyuniku. 

beer,  biiru  (from  English). 

before,  no  mae  ni^  saki, 

beggar,  kojiki, 

begm  (intrans.),  hajimaru. 

begin  (trans.),  hajimeru, 

behind,  no  ushiro  ni^  no  ura  ni, 

believe  (to),  shittjiru^  omou. 

believer,  shinja. 

bell,  kane. 

belt,  obi. 

bend  (intrans.),  magaru. 

bend  (trans.),  mageru. 

beneath,  no  shit  a  ni. 

berry,  ichigo, 

besides,  no  hoka  ni. 

Ijetween,    o  oida  ni. 

beyond,  no  saki  ni,  no  muko  ni, 

Biljle,  Seisho. 

big,  okiij  dki  (na), 

bill  (at  a  hotel,  etc.),  kanjo. 

bill  of  exchange,  ka^vase-tegata. 

bill  of  fare,  kondate, 

bird,  tori, 

bit  (little),  sukoshi,  kire,  kakc, 

bite  (to),  kid-tsukn,  kamtt. 

bitter,  nigai. 

black,  kuroi. 

blind,  mekura  (no). 

blister,  hat  sub  0. 

blood,  chi, 

blotting-paper,  oshi-gatni. 

blow  {io\fuku. 


B — C 
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rl)lue,  sorairo  {no),  ai,  asagi,  not. 
boatj/wwf,  kobtme, 
body,  karada. 
boil  (to... food),  niru. 
boil  (to... water),  ivakasu. 
boiling  water,  ni-tatta  yu. 
bone,  hone. 
book,  hoUy  shomotsu. 
book-keeping,  boki. 
bookseller,  hon-ya. 
boot,  kuisu. 
born  (to  be),  umarerii. 
borrow  (to),  kariru. 
both,  ryohdj  dore  mo. 
bothered  (to  be»,  komarti. 
bottle,  tokkuri. 
bottom,  shita  {no  ho). 
i^ow  (to),  o  jigi  wo  sum. 
bow  and  arrows,  yumiya. 
box,  hako. 

boy,  otoko  no  ko,  musuko. 
branch,  cda. 
brass,  sJiinchu. 
brazier,  hibachi. 
bread,  pan. 

break  (intrans.),  oreru^  koivaro'u. 
break  (trans.),  orn,  kowasn. 
breakfast,  asa-han, 
bribe,  ifininai,  luairo. 
brick,  Vitiga. 
bride,  {hana-)yofne. 
bridegroom,  {hnna-)mttko . 
bridge,  has  hi. 
bridle,  tazuna 

bring  (;i  jierson),  tsurcfc  knru. 
bring  (a  thing),  motir  kiirn. 
broad,  hiroi. 
broker,  nakagai. 
bronze,  karakane. 
brother  (elder),  //«/.         )  but  see 
brother  (younger),  ototo.]'^.  256. 
brown,  akai,  knri-iro  {no). 
Buddhism,  Buppo^  Bnkkyo. 
build  (to),  taterii. 
building  (a),  fate-mono. 
business,  yd,  ydmuki,  shobai. 
busy,  i  so  gas  hit. 
but,  see  pp.  242-3. 
butcher,  nikn-ya. 
butter,  bata  (from  English). 


butterfly,  ch5,  cJidcJio. 
button,  botan  (from  English). 
buy  (to),  kail. 
by,  ;//,  de. 


cabin  (on  board  ship),  heya. 

cabinet  (furniture),  tansu. 

cake,  kivashi. 

calculate  (to),  kanjd  snru, 

call  {to\yobn. 

call  (  =  to  rouse),  okosn. 

camellia,  isnbaki. 

can,  dekiru  :  see  also  pp.  201-3. 

canal,  hori. 

candle,  rdsokii. 

cannon,  taihd. 

cape,  misaki. 

capital  (city),  miyako. 

capital  (funds),  motode^  sM/ion, 

captain  (merchant),  sencho  ;  (naval), 

kwancho  ;  ( army),  fai-t. 
card    (playing),  karuta  (from  the 

Spanish  carta), 
card  (visiting),  nafuda,  meishi, 
care  (to  take),  ki  wo  isukeru, 
cargo,  tsnmi-ni. 
carpenter,  daiku. 
carpet,  shlki-mono. 
carriage,  basha. 
carrot,  ninjin. 
carry,  (to),  Juikobu. 
cash,  (ready  mox\t.y)  genkin. 
castle,  shiro. 

castor-oil,  himashi  710  nbiira. 
cat,  ncko. 

catch  (to),  tsTtkatnaeru. 
caterpillar,  kcmzishi. 
Catholicism  ( Roman  \   Tnishu-kyd. 
cause,  wake,  gen-in. 
cave,  {Jwra-^ana. 
ceiling,  tenjd. 
centime,  mtikade. 
certain,  tashika  ina). 
certainly  (of  course),  mochiron. 
certificate,  shosho. 
chain,  kusari. 
chair,  isn. 
chairman,  kwaichd,  gichd. 
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change  (a),  kmuari,  hcnkwa, 
change  (intraiis.  verb),  kawaru. 
cliange  (trans,  verb),   kacrn,  tori- 

kaci'H, 
change  (money),  tstiri. 
character  (Chinese),  /*/,  nwji, 
character  (nature),  seishitsu. 
charcoal,  sumi, 
cheap,  yasiii. 
cheat  (to),  dmnasu, 
cheeks,  hd^  hopeta. 
cheque  (bank),  kogiitc. 
cherry-tree,  snkttra. 
chest  (breast),  mune, 
chicken,  niwa-tori. 
child,  ko,  kodof/io, 
chin,  ago, 

China,  Ski  mi  ^  Kara^  Nankin  (vulg.). 
cholera,  kori-ra-byd  (from  English), 
choose  (to),  tT(Uni, 
chopsticks,  Jiashi, 
chrysanthemum,  kiku, 
cigar,  ha-viaki  {tabako). 
cigarette,  kavii-maki'tabako . 
circumstance,  baai,  koto,  kotogara, 
civilisation,  bmmnci,  kaikwa. 

class  (lSt),/<7/<7. 

„     (2nci),  ckutd. 

»»     (3''d)»  kato. 
clean,  kirei  (na). 
clever,  riko  {no). 
climb  (to),  nobont. 
clock,  tokci. 
cloth  (woollen),  rasha, 
clothes,  kimono,  ifiikii. 
cloud,  kiwio. 

club,  kurabu  (from  English), 
coal,  sekitan. 
coat,  uwai^i. 

cocks  and  hens,  niwa-tori, 
cod-fish,  iara. 
coffee,  kohi,  knJu'  (from  the  English 

or  French  word), 
cold  (to  the  touch),  isunutai, 
cold  (of  the  weather),  samui. 
cold  (to  catch),  kaze  wo  hlku. 
collar,  eri ;  dog—,  kubi-wa. 
co^ect  (intrans.  verb),  atsumant,  ia- 

niarit. 
collect  (trans,  verl  >),  a!sumerii,yosent. 


college,  gakkd. 

colloquial,  tsuzoknr 

colonel,  taisa. 

colour,  iro. 

comb,  kuski. 

come  (to),  kuru;  see  p.  158  and 

p.  193- 
come  ill  (to),  Juuru, 

commission  (brokerage),  kosen, 

confusion,  konzatsu,  O'Sawagi. 

conjuror,  tezuma-tsukai, 

consent  (to),  shdchi  sum, 

consul,  rydji, 

consulate,  ryofi-kwan, 

consult  ( to),  sodan  suru, 

contained  (to  be),  Judtie  iru. 

contented  (to  be),  manzokn  suru, 

convenient,  benri  {fui),  tsugo  no  yoi„ 

cool,  suzushii, 

coolie,  mnsoku, 

copper,  akagane, 

corkscrew,  sen-nuki, 

corn  (callosity),  tako, 

corn  (Indian),  tomorokoshi. 

corn  (wheat),  mugi,  ko-mugi. 

corner,  kado, 

corpse,  shigai, 

cost  (how  much  does  it?),  ikiira  / 

cotton,  mo  men. 

cough  (to),  seki  ga  deru. 

count  (noble),  haku  {-skaku). 

count  (to),  kazocru, 

country  (not  the  town),  inaka, 

country  (native),   waga  kuni,  Jwn» 

goku. 

course  (of>,  mochirott,  moto  yori, 

cow,  {mi'-)?/ski. 

crab,  kani. 

crape,  chirimen. 

credit,  no  satis,  equiv. 

creditor,  kashi-nushi, 

crooked  (to  ho),  viagatte  iru. 

cross  (a  mountain),  kosu. 

cross  (a  river),  wataru. 

crow  (a),  karasn, 

crowd,  ozi'i. 

cry  (to),  nitku, 

cryptomeria,  sugi, 

cuckoo,  iiototogisu, 

cucumber,  ki-uri. 
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cup,  cJiawan. 
capboard,  todana, 
c\xdo,furU'ddgtt. 
curio-dealer,  dogu-ya, 
curtain,  ntado-kake, 
cushion  (to  sit  on),  zabuton, 
custom,/i#j2r^i^«,  sM-kitari. 
customer,  tokuii  kyaht, 
custom-house,  zeikwan, 
cut  (to),  Hru. 

D 

damp,  shinieppoi. 

dance  (to),  odoru, 

dangerous,  aimvai^  kennon  {fui). 

dare  (to),  no  satsif.  equiv. 

dark,  hiraL 

date,  tsukUhi^  ^(^pph  Jiizuke. 

daughter,  viusiime ;  but  see  p.  256. 

daughter-in-law,  yome. 

dawn,  yo-ake, 

day,  ////  conf.  p.  117. 

day   after    to-morrow,  7/iydgonichi, 

asatte  (less  polite), 
day   before  yesterday,  issakiijifsu, 

ototoi  (less  polite), 
day-time,  Jdrii^ 
dead  (to  be),  shinde  int. 
deaf,  tsmibd  {no). 
dear  (in  price),  takai, 
debt,  sJiakkin, 
debtor,  karinusJd. 
Tytxxxc^QxJu-ni-gwatsu, 
decide  (to),  kimeru,  kettei  sunt, 
deck  (of  a  vessel),  kampan. 
deepj/ukaz. 
deer,  sMka. 
dentist,  ha-isha, 

depend  {io) ^yorti^  kwankei  sum, 
devil,  oni, 
dew,  tsuyti, 

diarrhoea  (to  have),  luira  ga  kudaru. 
dictionary,  jilnki^  jisJw, 
die  (to),  shinuru, 
different,  betsu  {no\  chigatta. 
difficult,  muzukasJui, 
dig  (to),  horu. 
dimensions,  sumpo. 
dining-room,  shokunui^  slwkudo. 


dimier  (la.te)^yusAokUf  bam-mcsld, 

dirty,  kitanai,  kitanarashii, 

dirty    (to),    yogostt^    dainashi    ni 

sum. 
disappear  (to),  mienaku  nam. 
discount,  wari-blke. 
disease,  hyoki^yaniai, 
dish  (large  plate),  dzara. 
dislike  (to),  kirau, 
dismiss  (to),  Jiinui  wo  yam. 
distance,  micJu-nori^  risu. 
distant,  toif  cvtpo  {/m), 
ditch,  dolfu. 

do  (to),  suru,  itasUj  nasu. 
doctor,  isha. 
dog,  /;///. 

door,  to  ;  next — ,  tonari. 
doubt  (a),  utagiii^  ginai. 
doubt  (to)  utagau^fushin  ni  onion. 
down,  5  Jilt  a  (ye). 
downhill  (to  go),  kudaru. 
downstairs,  sliita. 
draft   (bill   of   exchange),  kawasc- 

tcgata. 
dragon,  ryd^  tatsu. 
draught  (of  wind ),  sukima-kaze, 
drawer,  /nki-dashi. 
drawers  (garments),  shtta-zubon, 
drawing-room,  kyakuiiia. 
dream  (to),  ytt7?ie  luo  miru. 
dreary,  sabishil, 
drink  (to),  nomu. 
drive  (in  a  carriage},  nom. 
drive  away  (trans.),  oi-yam,  hnrau. 
driver,  gyosJui. 
drop  (a),  shlzuku,  tcki, 
drop  (intrans.  verb),  ochim. 
drop  (trans,  verb),  otosu. 

dry  (to trans.),  hosu. 

dry  (to  be),  kawaite  im, 

duck,  ahiru. 

duke,  kd{-s/uiku). 

dull,  (of  weather),  uttosJdi^  hnnotta, 

dust  (flying),  hokori. 

dust  (on  things),  ^<;////. 

duster,  zokin, 

Dutch,  Oranda  no. 

duty  (obligation),  gimu. 

duty  (tariff),  zei. 

dye  (to),  someru. 
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ear,  mtnu, 

early,  Jiayai, 

earth,  tsuchi. 

earthquake.^/ j/zm. " 

east,  higashi, 

easy,  yasashii,  zosa  mo  nai, 

eat  (to),  tabcru  ;  but  see  p.  251. 

eel,  unagi. 

&l%,  tamago. 

eight,  >/^/j«  /  but  see  p.  10 1. 

eighteen,  ju-hachi. 

eighty,  7iachi-ju, 

cither or,  see  p.  243. 

elbow,  hiji. 

^tM&Ci^  jii-ichi . 

embankment,  dote. 

embroidery,  ituiniotw. 

emperor,  tenshi^  tcnnd^  hotei. 

empress  (consort),  kisdki,  kogo. 

empty,  kara  [no). 

end,  shivuiiy  o7vari. 

enemy,  kataki^  tckl. 

engage  (to),  yatou^   tanomii  (more 

polite), 
engineer,  kikwanshi. 
England,  Igirisu,  Eikokti. 
English     (language),    Igiristi     no 
kotoha^  Eigo. 

enough  (to  be),  tariru. 

envelope,  jd-bitkitro. 

estimate  (written),  tsiwwri-gaki, 

et-cetcra,  nado,  to. 

eucharist,  scihansan^  shii  no  hansan. 

Europe,  Yoroppa^  Seiyd. 

even  ( smooth),  taira  (na). 

even  (adverb),  sac\  siira^  dc  mo. 

evening,  }'uga/ a  J  ban. 

ever  (at  any  time),  no  satisf.  equiv. 

every  body,  dare  dc  mo. 

every  day,  viainicJii. 

every  time,  maido. 

everywhere,  doko  dc  mo,  hobo. 

examination  (schoob,  shtken:  to 
pass  an  examination,  sliikcn  wo 
ifkcrtt. 

examine  (to  investigate),  sliirabcru, 
t  a  das  It,  aratatncrii. 


example  (for),  iatocba, 
except,  no  hoka  ni. 
exchange  (to)  tori-kaent. 

excuse  (please me),  gonten  ftasai, 

excuse  (to oneself),  ii-wake  wo 

in,  k§towaru, 
exhibition,  Jiaknrankwai, 
expense,  ftynhi,  nyiiyo. 
explain  (to),  toki-akasu. 
export  (io),  yns/nitsu  sum. 
eye,  me  : — of  needle,  medo. 


face,  kao. 

fail  (to),  sokonau,  JMziircru. 

fail  (without),  niachigai  nakn^  kitto. 

faint,  (to\  mc  7U0  mawasn,  kizetsii 

sum. 
fair  (a),  ic/ii,  ennichi. 
fall  (lo\  ochiru. 
false,  uso  {no),  hontd  dc  nai. 
famous,  nadakai. 
fan  (that  does  not  shut,)  uchiwa. 
fan  (that  opens  and  shuts},  dgi, 

sen  sit. 
far,  tdi,  etnpo  (na). 
farmer,  hyakusho. 
fashion,  ryuko,  hayari, 
fast,  (quick),  Iiayai. 
fat,  (to  he), /it tot tc  int. 
father,  chichi  ;  but  see  pp.  256-7. 
father-in-law,  shitto. 
feast,  gochiso. 
feather,  hanc. 
February,  ni-giuatsit. 
feel  (to),  kaujini,  obocni. 
female,  viesit. 
fern,  shida. 
ferry,  fnna-ivatashi. 
ferry-  boa  t ,  watashi-  bit  tic. 
festival,  niatsitri. 
fetch,  (to),  tottc  kitrit. 
fever,  net  sit. 

few,  sitkitnai  ;  see  p.  274. 
field  (ricc\  ta. 

field  (vegetable,)  halake,  hata. 
fiiteen,  J  ft-go. 
fifty,  go-jtt. 
fig,  ichijikii. 
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fill  (to)  ippai  ni  stiru, 

find    (to),    mi'dastiy   vii-aiaru^  mi- 

tsukcrti, 
fine  (good),  j/w',  rip  fa  {jia). 
finger,  7f/^t  (vulg.  tl>i). 
finger- iowl,  ktichi-yusngi. 
finish  (to),  shitnau, 
fire  (conflagration),  kivaji. 
fire  (flame),  ///. 
fire-wood,  maki, 
first,  dai'ichi,  hajimc  no. 
fish  (alive),  tavo. 
fish  (used  as  food),  sakana. 
fiih  (to),  ttwo  wo  isurii ;  (with  a 

net),  ami  wo  titstt. 
five,  itsutsti ;  but  see  p.  loi. 
flag,  /lata, 
flame,  /lond,  hi, 
flat,  hiraitaiy  iaira  {na). 
flea,  novii. 
flesh,  niku. 
floor,  yuka. 
flour,  ^^«fl!,  tidonko. 
flow  (to)  fiagarertt, 
flower,  ^rtwa. 
flower-bed,  kwadan. 
fly  (insect),  //rr/. 
fly  (to),  toim. 
follow  (to),  tsuitc  ikii. 
food,  tabeinono^  sJiokivmotsu, 
fool,  baka. 

foot,  f7j/«'. 

foot-warmer,  yu'tavipo. 
for,  ;/('  /^;;/r ;//. 
forbid  (to),  kinjiru. 
forehead,  Jittai. 
foreign ,  gwaikokit  ( 110  ^ . 
foreifjn  (article),  knkin  ai-/iin. 
foreigner,  gwaikokiijin,  ijin. 
forest,  Jiayashi^  mori^yaina  ^ properly 

"  mountain  "). 
forget  (to),  ivasurerii. 
forgive  ( to),  ytirustt. 
fork  (eating),  niku-sashi. 
forty,  shi-ju. 

iour,  yotsUy  but  see  p.  loi. 
fourteen ,  ju-shi, 
fowl,  ion, 
fox,  kiisune. 
France,  Ftiransu^  Futsukokti. 


hce^jiyu  {mi),    ^ 

freight  (money  for),  tincHn, 

fresh  (cool),  suzus/tii. 

fresh  (new),  ataras/iiiy  sJunki  na, 

Friday,  kiit-yobi, 

friend,  tomodachi^  hoyti. 

frightful,  osoroshii, 

frog,  kaertt, 

from,  kara,yori, 

front,  ojuote, 

fruit  (for  eating),  mizti-gwas/U. 

fruit  (on  a  tree),  {ki  no)  mi, 

full,  ippai  {fia), 

funeral,  totmirai, 

funny,  omoshiroi^  okashii. 

furniture,  ddgu^  kazai. 


gain  (to),  mokeru. 

gambling,  bakuchi, 

game,  asobi. 

garden,  niwa. 

gardener,  ueki-ya, 

gate,  ffion, 

general  (usual),  ippan  nOyfutsu  no, 

general  (full),  taishd\  (lieut.-)  chttjoy 

(major-),  sJioshd, 
Germany,  Doitsu, 

get  (to down),  orirti. 

get  (given  to  one),  inoratt, 

get  in,  JiairUy 

get  off,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

get  out,  dcru, 

get  up  (rise),  okiru, 

ghost,  bakejnonOy  yureiy  o  bake. 

girl,  onna  no  ko^  musuvie. 

give  (to),  jrt!/v/,  but  see  p.  251. 

give  away,  yatte  s/untau, 

give  back,  kaesu, 

give  in  (yield),  inakcrit. 

give  up  (leave  off),  yosu, 

glad,  itreshii, 

glass  (a),  koppu, 

glass  (the  material),  giyaman. 

glove,  ie-bukuro, 

glue,  nikawa, 

go  (to),  ikti ;  but  see  p.  251. 

go  away  (to),  kacrUy  itte  shimau, 

go  down  (to),  ktidarUy  orirn. 


;<;ix)-jAPANESK  vocai 


yt>  in  Ha),  Jiiiirii. 

^o  out  (to),  dtr,., 

go  up  (to),  neboru, 

goUm,  leiigu. 

God  (Buddhist),  ffo/jA'. 

God  (Catholic),  Ti-nsliu. 

God  (Shinlo  and  Proteunt),  Aim 

godown,  i(wii. 

goldfish,  iingyii. 

good,  yoroshti,  yei,  "'. 

j;ood  (of  chndrea),  otoimshii. 

good  (to  rat),  JiOTn*'. 

goodbye,  laySuarn. 

goods,  j/ihia-»uiii0. 

goose  (lame),  ^hc^A. 

goose  (wild),  ^i«. 

government  lejfli,  ni/i. 

gmduts  (to),  seliTtgyii  turn. 

graiamar,  bnmp5. 

grand,  riiiA"  (»"). 

grandchild,  ww?. 

grai]d£&tber,  ojtisan. 

grandmother,  ehataii. 

Rrass  (turf),  j/«*«. 

graveOiiri". 

greasy  aiurn. 

green,  aei  nu'i/ori,  mocgi. 

green-grocer  */nity,i. 

grey,  3ieium-ite  (tu>\  fwl-iro  (/;<.; 

groom,  oellB. 

grown-up  person,  olonu. 

tjuarantec  (to),  uke-aii. 

guard  (to),  mamoTii. 

guest,  Igiakii. 

guide,  amtai  (jiu  mono). 

gun,  Itpp5. 

i^nnpowder,  kuiay^thi, 

H 


hair,  *<• ;  (specifically  of  the  head) 

hairdresser,  ham-pd. 
hair-pin,  kaitsasht, 
half,  /lamitiH,  haa. 


hand  (to).  iimI.uu. 

handkerchief,    h.„i.:jHln,    haalu-ihi 

(from  Enelisli). 
hang  (inuaiis.  lerb),  kakara, 
hang  (trans,  verb),  t.ik,fu,  tstirii, 

hard,  katdi 

hardly,  no  sati^f.  equiv. 

bare,  tiiagi, 

'h^i.biila,  j^/i^(&om  the  French). 

have  (to),  piclm,  iiiPlla  iru. 
he,  aim  -W/a,  ,tii.i  olfi,; 
head,  .Ua/>i,.. 
headache,  ciiliu. 
hear  (to),  kiku. 
heart,  totnre. 
heat,  aJsKsa,  Jaiiki. 
heat  (to),n/„/,u,i,-u. 
heaven    len    (Confuc),    gatiiratu 
(Buddh.),  l--iHtotti)  (Christ.). 

heel,  k.iialB. 


hei)ccfnnvar<i,:<ii;ji'«.ii^;ii,Airi'i(vT, 

here,  Avto,  iviJii(r.i). 

liigh,  liikoi. 

hill.  I'ifwiT  ■ — (on  a  road),  tata. 

hinge,  cha-isiigai 

house),  kitririi. 


•kUhi. 


liir 

history,  r 

hitherto,  inni  iibia^,  t-ore  ma 

hold  [to),  t,\iii  nioliii,  iitotti 

hold  (to  be  contained),  hair, 

hole,  .f/w. 

holjilay  y<isiiiid-hi  kyigitstt 

olland,  OranJa. 
home,  iich'i     (country),  fnm 
honest,  V.«,V^;(«„). 

hors.-,i~/Wi(. 
horsefly,  aim. 
hospital,  hyoiu. 
host  (master),  <iriiji. 
hot  (like  pepper),  iarai. 


itcokli. 


H- 
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hotel,  ycidoyii. 

hotel-keeper,  yadoya  no  feishu, 

hoar,  tokijjikan, 

house,  ?V,  uchi,  takti. 

how  ?  do  ?  do  shtte  ?  ikaga  ? 

how  long  ?  itsu  viade  ? 

how     many?    ikutsit?    iku'Viai? 

etc.;  conf.  p.  113. 
how  often  ?  ?/•//  tabi  ? 
hundred,  /lyaku. 
hungry  (to  be),  haraga  lieniy  o  naka 

ga  suku, 
hunt  (to),  kari  sum. 
hurry  (to  be  in  a),  isogii, 
hurt  (intrans.  verb),  itamu, 
hurt  oneself  (to),  kcga  wo  sum, 
husband,  o/io  ;  but  see  p.  256. 
hut,  koya. 


I 


I,  ivatakttsJd  ;  but  see  p.  46. 

ice,  kori, 

idle  (to  be),  natnaketc  int. 

if,  see  p.  243. 

ignorant    (illiterate),   mugxku  fui ; 

(unacquainted  with), />/-«;/««!/. 
ill  (sick),  hyoki  {iia\ 
illness,  hyoki,  ynmai. 
immediately  (at  once),  sassoku,  stigii 

iii. 
impertinence,  shitsiireiy  buret, 
import  (to),  yunyu  sum, 
impossible,  dekinai, 
in,  ///. 

included  (to  be),  haitte  im, 
inconvenient,  fubcn  {fui),  tsugo  no 

zuamiyfutsu^o  {mi), 
indeed,  J i /sit ;//. 
indeed  !  narnhodo  ! 
India,  Tcnjikii,  Judo, 
Indian  corn,  tomorokoshi, 
indoors,  ic  no  uchi, 
infectious  disease,  densenidyd, 
in  It  (Indian)  sumi, 
inn,  yadoya, 
insect,  vtiishi. 
inside,  no  noka,  ni. 
inside  (a  person's),  o  tuika, 
instead,  no  koituiri  ni. 


insurance  (fire),  kwasai  hokcn, 

insurance  (marine),  kaijo  hokcn. 

interpret  (to),  tsuben  wo  sum. 

interpreter,  tsuben^  tsuji, 

into,  no  naka  ye,  ni. 

invalid,  byamn, 

investigate  (to),  tori-shirabem. 

invite  (to),  manekn. 

invoic^  okuri'jo, 

iron,  tetsu, 

island,  sHma, 

it,  sore^  ano  mono  (little  used). 

J 

January,  sliogwaisu. 
Japan,  Nippon,  Nikon  (more  ele- 
gant), 
jar  (a),  tsubo, 

jealousy,  yakimochi,  mtami, 
jewel,  tama, 

join  (trans,  verb),  aioasei-u  ;  tsugu, 
}6ke,jddan, 
jug,  mizu-tsugi, 
jugglery,  tczuma. 
July,  shicJd-gwatsii, 
June,  rokn-gatsu. 
just  (fair),  tadasJdi,  kbhci  na, 
just  (exactly),  chodo, 

K 

keep  (things  in  general),  tamotsu, 

motte  im. 
keep  (pet  animals),  kafU  oku. 
kettle,  tctsubin, 
key,  kagi. 
kick  (to),  kem. 
kill  (to),  korosu, 
kind  (sort),  shurni,yd. 
kind  (-hearted),  shinsetsii  {no). 
king,  0,  kokud, 
kitchen,  dai'dokoro,  katte. 
kite  (bird),  tondn. 
kite  (toy),  take, 
knee,  Hza, 
knife,  hdcho, 
knock  (to),  tataku, 
knock  down  (to),  buchi-taosu. 
know  (to),  shim,  shitte  im, 
Korea,  Chosen. 


ASGLO-JAPANESK  Vi 


lacquer,  tirtishi. 

Ucqaer-ware,  niiri-UKma. 

lady,  et&sati. 

bice,  mitu-uim,  keitii, 

lame,  bikka,  cMniba. 

lamp,  rampu  (from  Engtisb). 

land,  rikii,  ska. 

land  (IntraDB.  'Kx\i\jdrilat  stiru. 

land  (trans,  verb),  nka-age  sum. 

laDj^aKe,  kotoha. 

lantern,  chocldn. 

last  (at),  Isui  iii.yoriil-ii. 

last  (the),  'tie  ne,  nlo  tu,  but   nc 

realty  mtiat.  cqoiv. 
last  (to),  mfUll. 
late,  Bsoi. 
langh.  (to),  7i<araa. 
law  hsaku,  hSfitm. 
lawyer,  Aageii-^in. 
lazy  (to  be),  aamaierii. 
lead  metal],  namari. 
lead  (to),  *W«,  rtnwB'  J«r«. 
leaf  (ot  a  tree),  Ai. 
learn  (to),  ttaraii,  m/iHaiii. 
least  (at) ,  sUhiaakiils  tnn, 
leave  (of  absence),  Mnw. 
leave  <dE  depart),  laUii. 
leave  behind  (to),  nakoiii. 
leave  off(to),,i'u«iica,  j-oji^. 
leave  out  (loj.'/ti/'n*/!,  i'ojh, 

left  (-hand),  liidari. 

leg,  (ij  j(. 

legation,  ios/u'lToaii. 

lemon,  riitti. 

lemonade,  mmiiiir  (from  English). 

lend  (to),  irasn, 

length,  jK^fiwa,  /ai^i, 

let  (to  allow),  saserii,yiiruiu. 

let  (a  house),  kasu. 

letter  {of  alphBl>ct,  etc),  miyi. 

letter  (carresyondence),  li^ami. 


stiki. 


lie  down  (to),  ii 
lie  (lo  lell  a),  us 


lift  (to),  mothi-<ii;eru. 

light  (not  heavy),  ianiL 

light  (not  dark),  aiariii. 

light  (to  . . .  the  Gi«),  hi  tue  lata. 

light  (to.. ..the  lamp),  fiMH/M   ■t-ia 

light  (a),  atari,  lahari. 

lightning,  iHa/'ikari, 

me  (to),  sTiki,  see  p.  65;  kenemu, 

lilie  (to  Tie),  mir  ini. 

lilac,  niiiraiaki  {'«>). 

lily.j'K«. 

lime,  islU-bat, 


lips,  kutluidru. 

Utile  (small),  irAiwAi,  rMra  (/<b). 

little  (a),  suimihi, 

live  (to  dwell),  sianau. 

lively  nigivia  ("o). 

loci.  to),yff  ?(w  <v««. 

lonely  taMshii, 

long,  Hrt^iii. 

look  It  (to),  bkVu. 

look  for  (to),  tagaiu. 

loose,  j'urjB. 

lose  (not  to  win),  aiattru. 

lose  (sontething),  uskiiuui,  nahuu, 

iosB  (pecuniary ),  sonsJdltu,  sen, 

lottery,  mujin,fukuriiki, 

lotus,  i<(i«. 

loud,  laiai,  oki  («n). 

love  (to  be  in),  hor^rii. 

low,  /;M»;. 

luKHage,  iiimotsii. 
iokeiv.Trm,  nuriii. 
luncheon,  hii-ii-go%cii, 

M 

mad,  kiehigiii  ("!>). 

maid-servant,   jc^liFi ;    giijo     (less 

mail  (steamer),  klii-aiS-sen, 
make  (to),  kosldra.-rii. 
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manager  (of  a  bank,  etc.),  sM/iai- 

nin. 
manager  (head  derk),  banto, 
mankind,  ningen, 
man-of-war,  gimkan. 
manufacture  (to),  seizo-suru, 
manure,  koyasJd, 
many,  di  (see  p.  274);  dkn  no, 
map,  c/uzu, 
March,  scui-gwatsu. 
mark,  shirushi^  ato, 
market,  ichiba, 
market  price,  soba. 
marquis,  kd{-shaku). 
mast,  JiO'bashira. 
master  (of  a  house),  aruji, 
mat,  tatami. 

match  (lucifer),  haya-tsukegi, 
matter  (what  is  the  ?),  do  sMmashita, 
matter  (it  doesn't),  kainaimasen, 
matting,  usuberi^  goza, 
may,  see  pp.  69,  174,  188,  207. 
May  (month),  go-gwatsu. 
meaning,  imi, 
meanwhile,  sono  uchi. 
measure  (to),  sttmpd  wo  torn. 
meat,  niku, 
medicine,  kustiri, 
meet  (to),  au. 

meeting  (a),  kivai^  slmkwai, 
melon,  uri, 

melon  (musk-),  makmoa-uri. 
melon  (water-),  suikwa. 
member  (of  a  society),  kwai-in. 
mend  (to),  tshkuroti^  naosu, 
merchant,  akindoy  shdftin, 
message,  kotozuke. 
messenger,  tsukai{fto  mono), 
middle,  mannaka, 
midnight,  yonaka, 
milk,  chichi. 

minister  (of  religion),  kyoshi. 
minister  (of  state),  daijin. 
minister  (plenipotentiary),  koshi, 
minute  (one),  ip-pun, 
mirror,  kagami. 
Miss,  see  p.  258. 
missionary,  (protest.),  scnkyoshi ; 

Yaso-kydshi;    (cath.)       Tenshu- 

kyoshi. 


mist,  kiri,  moya. 

mistake,  machigai, 

mix  (intrans.  verb),  viazarn 

mix  (trans,  verb),  mazeru. 

money,  kane,  kinsu. 

money  (paper),  shihei. 

money-changer,  ryogae-ya. 

Monday,  getsuydbi, 

monkey,  saru. 

month,  tsuki. 

moon,  tsuki, 

moor,  no{-/iara). 

more,  motto. 

morning,  asa. 

mortgage,  shlcH-motsu. 

mosquito,  ka. 

mosquito  curtain,  kaya, 

mother,  haha^  but  see  p.  256. 

mother-in-law,  shutome. 

motion,  imdo^  (at  a  meeting)  ddgi, 

mountain,  yania, 

mouth,  kuchi. 

move  (intrans.  verb),  ugoku. 

move (tians.  verb),  ugokasu. 

Mr.,  Saina^  San. 

Mrs.,  see  p.  258. 

much,  takiisan. 

mud,  doro. 

murder(er),  hito-goroshi. 

mushroom,  shiitake^  mat^Uake, 

music  (classical),  ongaku. 

must,  see  pp.  I74-5;  '22,  132,  183. 

mustard,  karashi, 

N 

nail  (finger-),  tsume, 
nail  (metal),  kugi. 
naked,  hadaka, 
name  (personal),  na. 
name  (family),  sei^  tnydji^ 
napkin,  kuchi-fuki. 
narrow,  semai. 
nasty  (to  eat),  maztti. 
navy,  kaigun. 
near,  cJukai. 
nearly,  mo  sukoshi  de. 
necessary,  hitsuyd  {na). 
neck,  fiodo. 
need,  see  p.  188. 
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ntedlc,  iiiri,  tne'-iati. 
needlework,  miimeiie. 
zidghbour,  kinJB  no  liilo. 
ndghliourhood,  Jeir^'o,  Hmjvn. 
neither... nor,  ace  p.  71. 


lleW,  atarashii,  sliinti  (no). 
news,  sMmitm. 
newspapfil'i  shim/itiinJii. 

night, j'or«,  ban. 
night.'clothes,  ntaaki. 
nightingale,  ugiiisu. 
nightmaie  (to  have  a),  itnasariru. 
re,  kJtimclsu:  bQt  see  p.  lOI. 


no,  '>.-  bat  see  pp.  I34-S- 

nobody,    \ 

none,         I 

nothini;,    f        '^^    '   ' 

iioMbere,  J 

noisy.  .'W«iA/V. 

norlli-east,  AigasU-tilii, 
north-west,  Mishi-k''n. 


rendelvd   bjr  negative  verbal 


notwithstanding,  ni  fiint 
novel  (romance),  ihoiets 

nuisance  ( troabletoine),  1 

ntiniBtiddhist),  offld. 
nurse  (governess),  to-iiic 
nurse  (wet-)iii^i7,  omlv. 

o 


oblige  (force),  shiile  j 
oblong,  ckSho-kri. 
■obscure,  l-oH-yai-i  sfil 


obserre,  pU-nteru,  ii  j^  ttSJiu. 

o'clock  (wUal)  ?  tlf'H-/i .'  nan-doja  f 

Octo  ber.y  j^fu'o/™, 

of,  m'. 

off,  no  satiaE.  eqciv. 

o(rer{to),  sHsmufni. 

office,  yak&sho,ptia)shc. 

official  (xt{),slaiTPan,yaktonn. 

often,  ti^i-tahi. 

oil,  ahttra. 

old,  (of  people)  toshiyeri(fio), 

old  (of  things),  fttnii. 

omelet,  lamaga-yaki. 

once,  iiM-de. 


only,  (adv),  bnkari,  lnJa. 
open  (trans,  verb),  attrii. 
open  (to  be),  aiu-  int. 
opinion,  ryokfii,  vinjiyi'ti. 

orange  (hard-skinned),  daidai. 
orange,  (mandarin],  mikan, 
order  ( sequence ),/i"",  jimjo, 
order    (to   commaud),    li-isSiertf, 


oaght,  Aatu,  ieti,-   see  pp.  41,  57, 

177. 
ont  (to  go),  ilerii. 
ont-of-doors,  oalside,  jo/i',  ornate. 

overcharge,  katitii. 
overcoat,  jKMiVo, 
owe  (to),  no  satist  eqoiv. 
own(one's),/<*«Hnc.. 
owner,  machi-niisld. 
oyster,  inki. 

P 

pack  (to),  ni'!:tiiiiri  TV  sum. 
package,  Isiilsiimi. 
pagoda,  la. 

painfal,  ilaK 

paint  (to  pictures),  i;;'i7Zv'. 

painter,  irtnii. 


pftlc,  /lu-imie/a. 

paper,  ianii. 

parasol,  Ugasa. 

parcel,  kB-zutmmu 

parent,  irfii. 

park,  kdmclii. 

parliainenl,  kukkwai. 

part  (intrans.  verb),  wakay^ra,  lianii- 

part  (iubst.l,  no  salisE.  erjuiv, 
partner  (business),  ihain. 
parly  (entcrlainment),  ij'atiii'ai. 
pass  (across  mountains),  to^;. 
pass  (to),  tSru,  Jitgiru. 
j-assage  {in  a  house),  raiii. 
passport,  (ryfia-'i  mtttjo. 
liastor,  bomsJa. 
patient  (to  be),  gaman  sum. 
patient  (sick  person),  t^-dniu. 

pay  (to),  karaii. 
payment  harm. 
peach,  momir. 
pear,  nasAi. 

peasant,  hyakiishe, 

pencil,  tmfitsu. 

peninsula,  Ahh/o. 

pcnlinife,  ko-gatana. 

peonj-,  halan. 

pcpjiLi  liysho 

percent  5ee page  iig. 

perhap?       ka  mo  shiraii',  see  also 

rP  ^  and  73 
pennit  (a)  mefgo 
permit <to)  yuriisu,  iliu./ii  sum. 
pcTBimmoD  kail 
perion  hlle   im 


pn.L  u[i  [to)   '/loii 
picnic,  ui   in 

piclur     (oblong   and    scroll),   ini-t'' 
1/  / 1    (squire)    i^nii'. 
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piQow,  Biahira, 
pin,  Awi,  iBme-bari. 
pine-tree,  nialni. 
ptok.  »««.-<>««<.. 
pipe  (smokingl,  klicrii. 
pi^  !  (what  a),  m/iii  ti'/o. 
place,  ias/to,  fotara. 
planet,  j'fijei",  teaiSn-!. 
plant  (in  a  general),  kSsn. 
plant  (in  garden),  iifki, 
plant  (lo),  iieni. 

play  (drama),  lij"^'™- 

play  (lo),  amiu. 

please,  dose,  ddt.i. 

pleasure,  lannsMmi. 

pleiily  ,/«*«". 

plum  (large red),  AataiUTii, 

plumi  small  red},  sumohio. 

plum-blossom,  iiwii'  tw  hmits, 

pocket,  htln'is/u./filokxro, 

pocket-han  die  crtli  ief .  liana/Ski. 

poem,  (Jap.)  iil,i ;  (Chin.)  shi. 

policeman  i/HH^ia. 

polish  I  to),  migakv. 

polite,  («■««■  (fill). 

pond,  ike. 

poor,  Wmie  (mi). 

porcelain,  leleme/iii,  Ipki  (learnfd). 

port  ( harboiu:),  niimr/n, 

post  (letfcf),  yiAi'i. 

postage,  yaii/i'nei. 

postage  stamp,  insAi,  yuliiii-gill<:. 

post-card,  Aiijpiti. 

posl-office,  _i'iUi«-(fri'^» . 

postman,  ktntntsii-niii, 

polalo  (ordinary),  iiiia. 

potato  (sweetl,  Siitsmim-inw. 

potlery,  Isuch-yiiki . 

pour  (to),  Isugii. 

poivder,  ta,  koiia. 

powders  (medicine',  ko-gaiui-i. 

power  of  attorney,  dairi  iniitja. 

practise  (to),  tfiko  wo  sm-u. 

praise  (to),  kemrrii. 

pray  (to).  im<r,.. 
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prawn,  cOi. 

preach  (to),  sckkyo  sunt. 

0 

precipice,  i^ake. 

prepare  (to,)  koshiraeru^  sJntaku 

(juadruped,  kcmouo^  kcdamono. 

1k}o  sunt. 

quail,  nzitra. 

prescripitiou      (doctor's),     hdzai- 

quandary  (to  l:>e  in  a),  mayou. 

gaki. 

quantity,  kasa,  taka. 

present  (gift),  Jniyag,'^  shinjo-mono^ 

quarrel,  kenkiva. 

okuri-mono. 

quarter  (J),  sfd-bun  no  icJu, 

president  (of  a   society),    kiiuuchd^ 

queen  (regnant),  nyoid. 

ij^ic/io. 

queer,  kiicd  (na). 

president  (of  United   States,  etc.), 

question,  gimon,  toi. 

ddiloryo. 

quick,  Iiayai, 

pretty,  kirci  (jui),  utsukusJiii, 

quiet,  shizuka  («a). 

prevent  (to),    satjuitageru^  sasenai 

quite,  viattahi^jubun. 

(neg.  causative  of  sunt^  to  do). 

m    V 

price,  nedaHy  ue,  atai. 

R 

prickly  heat,  asano. 

priest     (Buddhist),      bozu^      bos  an 

race  (horse-),  keiba. 

(poHte),  shukke,  oshd. 

railroad,  tetstidd. 

priest  (Shinto),  kannushi. 

railway  carriage,  kisha. 

prince      (Imperial     Jap.),      i/iiyu 

rain,  avw. 

sama. 

rainbow,  niji. 

prince  (in  general),  kdzoku» 

raise  (to  lift),  agcru. 

prison,  roya. 

rare,  mare  (na). 

probably,  tabun. 

rascal,  bcrabo,  wayU'inono, 

profit,  r/V/7,  viokc. 

rat,  nezumi. 

promise  ( to)  yakusoku  sum. 

rather  (somewhat),  zuibun  ;  (on  the 

proper,  sod  (na),  sotd  {fta). 

contrary)  kaettc. 

property,  mocJiimono  ;  (immovable) 

raw,  nama  (na). 

fluids  an. 

reach  (in trans,  verb),  todokUy  oyobu. 

proportion,  irari-ai. 

read  (to),  yomu. 

ProteF^tantism,  Yaso-kyo. 

ready  (to  be),  shitakn  sJiltc  oru. 

provide  (to),  sonacru. 

ready  money,  gen  kin. 

provi.led,   sec  p.  242. 

rea',  ma  koto  {no),  Jiontb  (no). 

pudding,  {o)  kiuashi. 

reason  (of  a  thing),  ^vake^  don. 

pull  (to),  /uku. 

rebel,  cJwteki,  muJion-nin^  zoku. 

punish  (to),  tsuiiii  surUj  bassuru. 

receipt,  nke-iori. 

pupil,  lies  III. 

receive  (to),  uice-ioni. 

purple,  miirasaki. 

red,  akai. 

purpose  (on),  ivaza-iuaza. 

refuse  (to),  ko/o7cui?-u. 

jDurse,  kaiu-ii\\  kinchaku. 

relations  (kinslolk),  s/iinrui. 

pu-h  (to),  osti. 

reli;j;ion,  s/n/kvo,  s/iTts/ii,  oshie. 

put  (to),  oki(,  sueru. 

remain  (to),  nokoru,  amaru. 

put  away  (to),  hitazukcru. 

remainder,  nokori. 

put  in  (to),  ircnt. 

remember  (to),  obocnt. 

put  off  (to),  nohasii. 

rent  (house-),  yac/iin. 

put  on  (clothe^),  kirn. 

rest  (to),  vnsiimn. 

put  out  (a  li^lit),  krsii. 

restaurant,  ;'iv7;'/-ivr. 

put  up  witli,  konurn. 

return  (inrrans.),  kacru. 
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return  (trans.),  kaesu, 

revenge,  kataki'uchi, 

rice  (boiled),  inesJu^  gozeft,  gohan, 

o  ntamma. 
rice  (growing),  ine, 
rice  (hulled),  kome^  hakumai, 
ricn,  kcine-mochi  {^to\ 
ride  (to),  noru, 
ridiculous,  okashii, 
right  (hand),  ndgi. 
right  (proper),  zV,  hontd  {no), 
ring  (for  finger),  ytiH<va, 
ring  (intrans.  verb),  ftaru, 
ring  (trans,  verb),  narasu, 
river,  kawa. 
road,  micJii, 
roast  (to),  yaku, 
rock,  ?'«/«. 

roll  (intrans.  verb),  korobu, 
roll  (trans,  verb),  korobasn, 
roof,  ^«;^^. 

room  (a),  heya,  zashtkl, 
root,  {ki  no)  ne, 
rope,  nawa, 

rotten  (to  be),  kusattc  iru, 
rough,  aral, 
round,  iiuirni, 
row  (to),  kogu^ 
rub  (to),  kosuru, 
rub  out  (to),  i^t'j//. 
rudder,  kaji, 

rude,  shikkei  {no),  shitsnrei  {na), 
rug,  >&^//^. 
ruins,  koseki. 

rumour,  hydban,  fusetsit^  uwasa, 
run  (to),  kakerti,  Jiashirii, 
run  away  (to),  nigeru, 
rush  (to),  same  as  the  preceding. 
Russia,  Or  OS  ha, 
rust  (to),  sabirn. 


sacrament,  scirciten, 

sad  (to  be),  kanashhnu, 

saddle,  kiira, 

safe,  daijobtt  (na). 

sail,  //^. 

sail  (to  start),  shnppan  sum, 

sailor,  scndd^  suifn. 


saint  (Buddhist),  slwnin, 

salary,  gekkyu, 

salmon,  sake^  sJiake  (more  colloq.). 

salt,  sJdo, 

same,  onaji. 

sample,  mihon, 

sand,  suna. 

sandals  (used  indoors),  zori, 

sandals  (used  out-of-doors),  7varaji. 

sash,  obi, 

Saturday,  Doydbi, 

saucepan,  nabe, 

saucer,  shlta-zara. 

save  (to),  tasukeru. 

say  (to),  /«,  kanasti, 

school,  gakkd, 

science,  rigakn, 

screen,  bydbu, 

screw,  neji. 

sea,  umi, 

sea-sick  (to  be),  ftine  ni  you. 

second  a  motion,  (to)  sansei  siiric, 

secret,  naisho  {tio\  himitsu  {iid). 

secretary,  shoki, 

sect,  shus/a,  shumon, 

see  (to),  mini  ;  but  see  p.  251. 

seed,  tatte. 

seem  (to),  mieru. 

self,  jibufif  jishin,  onore, 

sell  (to),  uru. 

send  (to),  tsukaivasu^yarii, 

send  hither  {\.o\yokosu, 

separately,  Jianarete^  betsu-betsu  ni, 

September,  ku-gwatsu, 

sermon,  sekkyo,  seppd, 

servant,  hdkonin^  fuesM'tsukcii, 

seven,  nanatsu  ;  but  see  p.  loi. 

seventeen,  yf/-j^?r///. 

seventy,  snichi-ju, 

sew  (to),  n2m. 

shade,  shadow,  kage, 

shampooed  (to  be),  inonde  morau, 

sharapooer,  amtiia, 

shape,  katacJii, 

share   (a),  ioari'inae\ — in  banking 

business,  etc.,  kabu. 
share  (to),  luakeru^  bumped  suru, 
shareholder,  kabu-nushi, 
shave  (to),  kige  zoo  sum  (or  som), 
she,  (jno  hlto,  ano  onna. 
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shelf,  tan". 

sIk4I,  l-ai. 

iliiiie  (to),  l^'l. 

ahiii, /HHf. 

shipwreck,  bajin,  iioiiii'u, 

shirt,  tJialsu  (&om  English). 

shoe,  ha»-gnlsu,  iu/sii. 

ihoe-hom,  tiiliu-irra. 

shoemaker,  kulsu-yn. 

shoot  (to with  a  gun), 

shootinf;  (sport), /iVl'''.  ^^•"''■ 

sUoi-t  (not  loiig),  mijiiai. 

rhort  (ot  stature),  sei  iu>  liUiii 

shoulder,  kola. 

show  (to)  natent    \iai  see  [i.  z 

shot  (trans,  rerb),  sliiiiK-ri: 

sick  (to  feel),  mW't'ga  iMrm. 

sick  (to  be ;  vomit),  lid;,,  ™^ 

side.  A  J.  kola. 

sights  (of  aplnce),  "''i'j//i' /■■'.'/ 

£^,  i/iintiiii. 

sieiibos.Td,  kamlHni. 

a^t  (to  be),  i£iiw> 


body  d 


silk,  WflH. 

silkworm,  kaiio. 

silly,  Ai/yi  (««). 

s..i.y   tmi  iuoiHEi,,    K'»v,.,.^„;   (for 

silver  x'u- 

one's  own  soke),  zatuinn. 

simple^  tfgnnli,  -..■•ibiri-y.isu:. 

soup.  j,i//«  (from  English).     . 

since,  /■oni. 

sour,  (v,//.r/. 

sitiE  (birds),  7i.</'". 

south,  miiimiii  :  south-east,  hi^isM- 

sing  (hinnnn  b":l"ti5),  iitiu:. 

niiimmi ,-  f onlh-west,  in'sM-miiia. 

singiiie-i;irl,i,'./j/'". 

sir,  set  p.  25N. 

sow  (to),  >«.-/■«. 

sister  (elder),  .-«.■. 

Boy,  y'lrvii  ^/,7l.:ji 

sister  (younger),  imoli/. 

spirrmv,  siKi.m,'. 

sit  on  a  chair  (to),  *«j/«  nv  hd-.n,. 

spectacles,  largmu. 

sit  (to  sqoat  a  /«  y.'/.>,  i/rawr«. 

speculator  (dishonest),  nmaslii. 

six  ™f/-«.    butseep.  101. 

Bpend   to),  /^rd-"<i,  IstUy.isu. 

sixteen,  iS-n'h'. 

spider,  iiunio. 

spinach,  hprciiso. 

Eiie,  .y■/J.^ 

spine,  scl'oii.- 

spit  (to),  hatii. 

sky,  sor.,. 

spiltooii,  laii'haki. 

sleep  (to),  «,7-«. 

spoil  (to),  smjivi,. 

sleepy,  «-■»"«. 

spoon,  J^//. 

slide  (to),  JwA.Tjf, 

spring  (jump),  lehii. 

slipper,  inna-giilsii. 

spring  (of  water),  iziimi. 

sloiv,  OJ,./. 

Fpi-ing(.tin;e),Ai/-H. 
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springs  (of  a  carriage,  etc.),  &«;/<•. 

square,  slukakti  {no). 

stable,  iintaya, 

staircase,  JiasJui^O'dan, 

stand  (intrans.  verb),  tatsu, 

star,  Jioshi, 

start  (to  depart),  taisu^  shuttatsu 

sum, 
state  (condition),  V J j«,  arisamn. 
station,  teisJm-ba, 
steal  (to),  nusumu. 
steam,  yugejdki. 
steamer,  jdklsen . 
steel,  liagane, 

stepmother,  tnama-haha^  kcibo. 
stick  (to  adhere),  ktittsuku. 
stiff,  ka/ai, 

still  (quiet),  shizuka  {fia), 
still  (yet),  mada,  nao^ 
still  (even  more),  viotto, 
sting  (to),  sasu. 
stink  (to),  kusai  (adj.). 
stomach-ache  (to  have  a),  hara  ga 

itai, 
stone,  isJii. 

stop  (intrans.  verb),  tomant. 
slop  (trans,  verb),  tomeru, 
store  (shop),  imse. 
store-house,  kttra. 
storm,  arashif  sJiike, 
story  (narrative),  hanashl, 
straight,  viassugti  (fia), 
Btrange, /us/dgi  (jia). 
stranger,  shirattai  liito, 
straw,  luara, 
strawberry,  iciugo, 
street,  machi,  tori, 
strength,  chikara, 
strike  (heat),  utsu^  hutsu, 
string,  ito, 
strong,  tsuyoi, 
student,  slwsci. 

stuff  (for  clothes,  etc,),  kire-ji, 
stumble,  tsuniazukti^fumi-Jiazusu, 
stupid,  haka  {no), 
SUCK  (to),  suu. 
sugar,  sa/d. 

sugar-plum,  (o)  kivashi, 
suit  (to)  kanaUf  ki  ni  ini, 
sum  (total),  shivie-daka. 


summer,  mUsu, 

sun  (the  actual  luminary),  ///,  taiyd^ 

o  tento  savui  (vulgar), 
sun  (i.e.  sunlight),  hinata. 
Sunday,  nichiydbi^  dontaku  (a  vulg. 

corrupt  of  Dutch  Zotidag), 
sunrise,  /u  no  dc, 
sunset,  /a  no  iri. 
supper,  yumes/d, 
smppose  (to),  no  satisf.  equiv. 
sutra  (Buddhist),  bukkyd,  0  kyO, 
sweep  (to ,  kaku, 
sweet,  amai, 
swim  (to),  oyogu, 
sword,  katana. 


table,    tsukue,    dai^  tcifurii    (from 

Dutch), 
tack  (nail),  hyd, 
tail,  shippo, 
tailor,  shltate-ya, 
take  (to),  torn, 
take  lime  (to),  Unuudoni. 
talk  (to),  hanasUf  hanasJu  100  sunt, 
tall  (of  stature),  sei  no  takai, 
taste,  ajiwai, 
tax,  ««*,  nengu. 
tea,  cka, 

tea- cup,  cJia-notni'ja'wan,     ^   .  .   . 
tea-house,  cha^'a,  , 

tea-pot,  kibisJw,  •  ^. 

teach  (to),  oshieni. 
teacher,  shishd,  kyoshi,  sensei. 
tear  (trans,  verb),  saku^yabuku, 
tears,  namida,  « 

telegram,  devipd. 
telegraph-oflSce,  densHn-kyoku, 
telegraphy,  densIUn, 
telephone,  denwa. 
telescope,  td-mcgane^  boenkyo, 
tell  (to),  f «,  hanasu,  kataru, 
temple  (Buddhist),  iera. 
temple    (Shinto),    yashiro^   /'V^* 

miya, 
ten,  to  ;  but  see  p.  loi. 
Testament  (New),  Shiny aku  Zetisho, 
Testament  (Old),  Kyuydku  Zensho, 
than,  yori. 
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tl.ank  (to),  rei  ivo  iti. 

too    (also),    vaJian\    vto  ;  (excess). 

tliank  yoo,  arigato. 

antari. 

til  at,  art\  ano,  etc.;  see  p.  52. 

tool,  dogu. 

tlicatrc,  shibai. 

tooth,  Jul, 

then,  sono  toki. 

toothache  (to  have  a),  ha  ga  it  at, 
tooth-brush,  ydji. 

tl.ei  e,  soko^  asuko,  acJiira. 

tl.crefore,  da  kara,  desti  kara  (polite). 

tooth-pick,  koycji. 

tliermometer,  kandankei. 

tooth-powder,  ka-tttigaki. 

tl>ey,  karc-ra^  ano  hito-lachi. 

top,  ue  (no  h5). 

thick  (of  solids),  atstii. 

torch,  iaimatsti. 

tl.ick  (of  liquids),  koi. 

tortoise,  kame  {tio  kd). 

thief,  dor  oho. 

tortoise-shell,  bekkd. 

thimble,  yiibi-uuki. 

total  (sun),  so'daka^  tsiigo. 

til  ill  (to  \y:)^yasctc  int. 

touch  {io\ furerii,  srnoaru. 

thin^',  see  pp.  38—9. 

towards,  no  Jw  ye. 

think  (to),  omoiff  zonjini. 

towel,  te-ntigui. 

tluisty  (to  be),  nodo ga  kiuvakit. 

town  (capital),  miyako. 

thirteen, yf/-j^;/. 

town  (post-),  shiiiu. 

tliis,  kore^  kono  \  but  see  p.  52. 

town  (seaport),  mined 0. 

though,  see  p.  186. 

toy,  omocJui. 

t).rce,  initstir ;  but  see  p.  loi. 

trade,  akifiai,  bdeki. 

tliioat,  nodo. 

tradesman,  akin4o. 

tl: rough,  toshite,  tottc. 

tradition,  ii-isufae. 

throw  (to),  nageru,  hont. 

train  (railway),  rcssJux,  kisha. 

thunder,  kaminari^  rai. 

traitor,  choteki. 

I'hursday,  mokvyobi. 

tram,  tetsmio-basJui, 

ticket,  ktppu. 

translate  (to),  hon-yaku  sum. 

ticket  (return),  ofuku-gippti. 

transport  (to),  hakobti. 

tide,     sJdo  :     high — ,    mi c hi -s /do  ; 

travel  (to),  ryokd  sunt. 

low — ,  hiki'shio. 

traveller,  tabi-bito. 

tie  (to),  shibaru. 

tray,  bon. 

tiger,  tora. 

tread  (to),  ftwiti. 

tight,  katai. 

treasure,  takara-mono. 

till,  7}iade. 

treat  (to),  tori-atsYikau. 

time,  toki;  (to  take  time),  tcina-dorit. 

irtaXy  yjoyaku. 

tin  (the  metal),  sttzu. 

tree,  kijnmokii  (learned). 

tin  (a),  burikki  (from  Dutch  blek\ 

tremble  {io)y  furucrn. 

tinned  provisions,  kanzu7ne{^inono). 

triangle,  satt-kakn. 

tip  (to  a  servant),  sakatc. 

trick  (habit),  kusu. 

tipsy  (to  get),  sake  niyou. 

trick  (juggler's),  tczuma. 

tired  (to  get),  kutabirerti. 

trick  (dog's,  etc.),  gci. 

to,  yc,  ni. 

trouble,  tekazii. 

to-day,  konnichi,  kyd  (famil.). 

trouble  (to  be  in),  komant. 

toe,  {ashi  110)  yubi. 

troublesome,  tints ai^  mcndo  {na). 

together,  iss/io  ni. 

trout,  ai^yamame. 

to-morrow,  iiiydnichi^  aslilfa  (famil.). 

trowsers,  zubon. 

tomato,  aka-nasu. 

true,  honto  {no\  makofo  (no). 

tomb,  haka. 

trust  (to),  s/tinjin/j  s/dn-yd  sttnt. 

tortgs  (fire-),  Jdbashi. 

try  (to),  yat/e  mintj  tamcstt. 

to-night,  kom-ban^  kon-ya. 

Tuesdav,  k%vavdbi. 

T — W 
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tumbler  (glass),  mizit-nomi-goppn . 

tennel,  ana. 

turkey,  shichimcnchd. 

turn  (intrans.  verb),  maiuani, 

turn  (trans,  verb),  maukisu. 

turnip,  knhu, 

turret,  yagtrra. 

twelve,/?"/-;//. 

twenty,  niju, 

twice,  ui-do^  fuia-tabi, 

twilight  (evening),  kiire-gata. 

twine  (intrans.  verb),  karanm, 

twins  J /iiiago, 

twist  (to),  mjiru^  huicrii. 

\.V!o,fTitatsu  ;  see  p.  10 1. 

typhoon,  arashl^  o-arashi. 

U 

ugly  (to  see),  niigurushii, 
u mbrella,  kdviori-i^asa. 
unable  (to  be),  dckinai. 
unavoidable,  rc>//r/c?/'^/'t?«rt'/. 
uncle,  oji. 

uncomfortable,  ////Vj'/i  {iid), 
under,  110  shit  a  ni. 
under-clothing,  s/utagi. 
understand    (to),     wakaru^     shochi 

suru. 
unde^^^•rite^,  Iiokt'u-niji^  ukc-oi-nin, 
undre.-s  (to oneself),  kimono  wo 

iiugu. 
un fort  11 1 1  atel y ,  ni-nikit. 
u n ha pp }• ,  / // •shid'-ii. 'asi'. 
uniform  (military),  giim/'iikii. 
United  States,  Gasshukoku. 
ui.iversity,  daignkii,  daigakko. 
unk ind ,  finiinjo,  fushinseisu  (jid). 
unwholesome  (to  l^),  doku  ni  miru, 
up,  no  satisf.  equiv. 
upliill,  saka-viichi. 
upon,  110  lit'  ni. 
upright  (erect),  nMssiigti  {na). 
upset  (trans,  verb),  hikktiri-kaesu. 
upside  down,  sakasama, 
upstairs,  nikai. 

urine,  shohen^  shonthcn  (vulg.). 
use  ( to),  tsukaii^  mocldint, 
useful,  choho  {na),  yaku  tti  tatsu. 
useless,  ,r<7X'«  ni  tatanai. 


usher  (school),  jokydshi. 
usual,  tsune  {no)y  keizei  (jio). 

V 

vaccination,  nebdsd^shutd. 

vain  (conceited),  namaiki  (im),  ho- 

mail  {no), 
valley,  tani.. 
value,  ataiy  ne-ttchi, 
various,  iro-iro  {no),  ironna, 
varnish,  urushi. 
vary,  kawant. 
vase,  hana-ike. 
vegetables,  i'rt!j^//(-»/r>;/<>). 
vegetation,  sdmoku. 
vein,  myakn. 
velocipede,  jitensha. 
velvet,  hirodo. 
verandah,  engcava. 
very,  see  pp.  147-8. 
\\CQ,fn-mifnocIii^  aknhei. 
victory,  shori,  kachi-ikusa. 
victuals,  tabemono, 
view  (prospect),  mi'hnrashi,  keshiki. 
village,  mnra^  sato. 
vinegar,  su, 
violent,  te-arai, 
violet  (a),  siimo-tori  {-gusa), 
viper,  mamnshi, 
virgin,  ki-musumc, 
virtue  (goodness),  zcn. 
viscount,  shii^'Shakti). 
visit  (to  pay  a),  taziincte  ktirit. 
visitor,  kyakn, 
voice,  koi'. 

volcano,  ( fun-  )hc'azan 
volume  (book),  saisn, 
vomit,  kedo  7vo  kakii. 
y\i\g2iY,gc/iin  (ijii). 

W 

wadding,  ivafn. 

wager,  kake(-mono). 

wages,  kyukin, 

waistcoat,  chokki. 

wait  (to),  matsu. 

wait  (at  table),  kyiiji  ivo  suru, 

waiter,  kvTiji^  boy  (from  English). 
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waiting-room,  nuuhi-ai-ba. 

wake  (intrans.  verb),  uic  ga  samei-it, 

wake  (trans,  verb),  okosu. 

walk  (to),  ant  kit. 

wall  (mud),  kabf;  (stone),  ishihci, 

want  (to),  hoshii  (awl jective). 

war,  ikusa, 

warehouse,  kiira,  Jozo, 

warm,  atatakai^  atntaka  {mi). 

warn  (to),  iir.nshimeru. 

wash  (to),  armt. 

washerman,  scntaku-ya. 

wash-hand-basin,  chozu-darai, 

washing  (of  clothes),  senlaku. 

wasp,  hachi. 

waste  (trans,  verb),  istiivosu,  muda 

ni  tsTikati. 
watch  (clock),  tokci. 
watch    (to),    ban   700   sunt,   ki  lao 

tsitkeru. 
water  (cold),  mizit. 
water  (hot),  (/>)  yv. 
water  (mineral  spring),  onsen. 
water-closet,  bfnjo,   chdzttba,  Jmha- 

kciri. 
waterfall,  taki. 
wave,  nami. 

way  (manner),  )' J,  shlkata^  ambai, 
way  (road),  tniihi. 
way  in,  Jiairi-kuchi. 
way  out,  de-guchi. 
we,  luatakitshi'domo^  but  see  p.  48. 
weak,  ycni^ai. 
weapon,  buki,  hdki. 
wear  (intrans.  verb),  mot  sit. 
wear  (trans,  verb),  kiru. 
weather,  tcnki^  yiiki. 
weave  (to),  oru. 
Wednesday,  siiiyobi. 
weed,  luant'kiisa. 
week,  shitkan. 

weigh  (trans,  verb),  hakarii. 
weight,  Diekata. 
well  (a),  ido. 
well  (bodily), yVV^//  (11a). 
well  (to  get),  iKwni. 
well  !  tnazitf  safe 
west,  niski, 
wet  Uo  be),  niirete  int. 
whale,  kiijira. 


wharf,  agt'ba. 

what?  nani  ?  do  ? 

wheat,  komttgi, 

wheel,  Ti'/z,  kitrttina. 

when,  toki,  but  see  pp.  41 — 2,  84, 
184. 

when  ?  itsn  ? 

where,  fokaro. 

where  ?  doko  ? 

which  ?  dore  ? 

while;    aida^    but    see  pp,   41 — 1, 
242—3. 

whip,  nutclii. 

whiskers,  Jio-hige. 

whistle,  kiichi-bue  wofttktt. 

white,  shiroi, 

who  ?  dare  ?  donata  ?  (polite). 

whole,  ntina,  sotai  {no). 

wholesome  (to  be),  kusttri  ///  iMrti. 

why  ?  naw  ?  do  iu  wake  de  ? 

wick,  shin. 

wicked,  ^oanti^aku  (in  compounds). 

wide,  {haba  no)  hiroi, 

widow,  gokeyVaniomd. 

width,  haba. 

wife,  tsunm;  but  see  p.  256. 

wild,  rendered  by  no  oxyama  prefix- 
ed to  the  next  word. 

wild-goose,  gan. 

will  (testament),  yuigon,  ynisho. 

willow-tree,  ycrnagi. 

win,  (to)  kaisit. 

wind,  kazc. 

wind  (to),  maktt^  kttru. 

window,  inado. 

wine,  biiddshu^  sake. 

wing,  hane. 

winter,///)'?/. 

wipe  (to),  mtgitiiyfiiku. 

wire,  liarigane. 

wisdom,  chie. 

wise,  kashikoi^  riko  (na) 

wish  (to),  hoshii  (adjective). 

wistaria,  fnji. 

with  (by),  de,  de  motte. 

with  (together),  to  issho  ni. 
withdraw  (intrans.  verb),  shirizoku. 

wither  (to),  shibomu,  karern. 

witness,  shoko-mn. 

without,  see  j-p.  129,  188. 
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wolf,  okami. 

wrestle  (to),  sumo  wo  torn. 

woman,  omia^fujin  (polite). 

write  (to),  kaku. 

wonder  (to),  no  Batisf.  equiv. 

wrong  (adj.),  waruiy  nmchigatta. 

wonderful,   myd  (na),  ftishigi  {/m\ 

^m     ^ 

mezurasMi, 

Y 

wood  (the  substance),  /'/. 

wood  (forest),  morL 

year,  fos/ii. 

wool,  ke^  rasha. 

yellow,  ki-iroi. 

word,  kotoba. 

yes,  see  p.  233. 

work,  shigoio. 

yet  (not),  ntada. 

work  (to),  hataraku. 

yesterday,    sakitjitsu,    kino     (less 

workman,  shokiinitt. 

polite). 

workmanship,  dekiy  saikti. 

you,  anata,  omae;  but  see  p.  46. 

world,  sekai. 

young,  ivakai. 

worm  (earth-),  viimizn. 

m-^ 

worth,  atai^  ne-uchi. 

z 

worthless,  istnnaraitai. 

wound,  kcga^  kizu. 

zeal,  iitsshin. 

wrap  up  (to),  tsutsumu. 

zinc,  iotan. 
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OF 

ALL  THE  JAPANESE  WORDS 

OCCVRRING  IN  THIS  WORK. 

(.  Ul  verbs  are  of  the  ist.  conjugation,  unless  marked  2,  3,  or  irregular.  Com- 
pound verbs  are  given  under  their  first  inemba-,  as  mi-sokonau  under 
miru.  When  severed  references  to  f>ages  are  given,  the  juost  important 
reference  is  placed  first.) 


Al 


a,  like  that,  in  that  way  :  a  iity  that 
kind  of,  such  as  that. 

aa !  or  a !  ah  I 

abayo,  goodbye  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

abiru  (3),  to  bathe. 

abu,  a  horsefly. 

abunai^  dangerous. 

abura,  a  general  name  for  all  oil, 
jxrease,  and  fat. 

achi  or  achira,  there. 

aete,  venturing  (the  present  acru 
is  not  in  use) ;  but  sometimes  a 
mere  expletive  belonging  to  the 
written  style. 

agari,  ascent,  produce. 

ag'aru,  to  rise ;  to  get  clear  (said 
of  the  weather) ;  also  to  take,  to 
eat  or  drink  (honor.) :  ogarikomu^ 
to  force  one's  way  up  into ; 
ni^'iri'Sagari  sinii^  to  go  up  and 
down.  For  agani  honorific,  see 
rr  251,202. 


ag^eba,  a  wharf. 

ag^eku  ni,  as  a  final  result,  at  last 

ag^eru  (2),  to  raise,  hence  to  give 
to  a  superior.  For  honorific  use 
oi  agent,  see  pp.  250 — i. 

ago,  the  chin. 

ahiru,  a  tame  duck. 

ai,  a  verbal  prefix  ;  sec  p.  73. 

ai,  indigo,  dark  blue. 

ai  (properly  avu\  a  kind  of  trout. 

aida,  an  interval,  time,  while  (see 
p.  41):  aidd-gni'a,  connection, 
relationship:  aida  ga  ori-aitfiaseii^ 
do  not  get  on  well  together. 

ai-kawarazu,  without  change, 
the  same  as  heretofore. 

aikoku-shin,  patriotism. 

ai-nikui,  coming  inopportunely, 
liappcninij  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment 

aisatsu,  salutation,  acknowledg- 
ment, response,  answer ;  aisatsu 
sum,  to  salute,  to  answ  er. 

ai-suman,  to  be  unpardonable, 
there  is  no  excuse  to  ofler. 


AI 
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AN 


aisuru  (irreg.),  to  love. 

aita !  or  aitata !  oh !  how  painful; 

see  p.  237. 
aite,  a  party  (to  a  transaction),  an 

antagonist  (at  a  game),  a  com* 

panion. 
ajiwai,  taste,  flavour. 
akagane,  copper. 
akai,   red,    brown :    aka-mrsn,  a 

tomato. 
akambd,  a  baby. 
akami,  a  tinge  of  red. 
akari,  a  light. 
akarui,  light  (not  dark). 
ake-gata,  dawn. 
akeru   (2),  to   open  (trans.) ;  to 

begin  (intrans.), — said  of  the  New 

Year. 
aki,  autumn. 
aki-mekura,   one  who  is  blind, 

but  has  his  eyes  open. 
akinai,  trade,  commerce. , 
akinau,  to  trade. 
akindo,  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 
akippoi,  easily  wearied,  Bckle. 
akiraka    (na),    clear,    evident: 

nkiraka  ni^  clearly. 
akke    ni    torareru   (2),    to    be 

amazed,  thunder-struck. 
akko,  bad  or  scurrilous  language, 

abuse. 
aku,  evil,  vice. 
aku,      to      open     (intrans.),     to 

become    vacant:    aitc     irtt,    to 

be  open,  to  be  unoccupied,  not 

used. 
aku-boi,  vicious  habits. 


akuru,  the  Classical  form  of 
akcruy  to  open,  still  used  colloqu- 
ially in  such  expressions  as  akttru 
///,  the  next  day. 

akttto,  a  villain. 

axna,  a  (Buddhist)  nun. 

amai,  sweet. 

amami,  a  tinge  of  sweetness. 

amari,  too  much,  too ;  (with  a 
negative)  not  very,  see  p.  148. 

amaru,  to  exceed,  to  remain 
over. 

axnbai,  way,  manner,  bodily 
feelings:  ambai  ga  wanti,  I  feel 
unwell ;  do  in  avibai  ?  how  ?  yoi 
aiiUiai  nif  fortunately. 

ame,  rain  ;  atnc  ga  furn,  to  rain ; 
ante  iii  narit^  to  come  on  to  rain. 

axne,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of 
fermented  grain. 

Amerika,  America,  the  United 
States :  Amerika-jin^  an  Ame- 
rican ;  AmiTika  no^  American. 

ami,  a  net :  ami  wo  uisii^  to  net 
(fish). 

amxna,  a  shampooer. 

an,  an  opinion,  a  case,  a  point, 
a  draft,  a  bill. 

ana,  a  hole,  a  cave,  a  tunnel. 

anadoru,  to  jeer,  to  revile. 

anata,  you ;  see  pp.  46 — 8,  239. 

andon,  a  lamp  (of  the  old-fashioned 
Japanese  style  with  paper  sides). 

ane,  an  elder  sister. 

ani(ki),   an  elder  brother;  conf. 
p.  256. 
I  ani,  a  negative  particle ;  see  p.  169. 
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AS 


anjiru  (3),  to  be  anxious. 

ari,  an  ant. 

anna,  that  kind  of,  such  as  (hat. 

ari-awase-mono,  anything  that 

annai,   guidance,  knowiug   one's 

there  may  happen  to  be. 

way  about,  a  guide:  awMi  suru^ 

ari-grachi,  apt  to  be. 

to  guide. 

arigratai,  thankful  (said  both  of 

ano,  that  (adj.)  ano  hVi\  he,  she  ; 

the  person   who  feds    thankful. 

ano  ne  !  see  p.  239. 

and  of  the  thing  for  which  he 

anshin,  mental  ease :  aushin  sitrit^ 

is    thankful) ;    hence  sometimes 

to  feel  at  ease. 

beneficent:    arigato  {gozaimasu\ 

an-yo,  the  feet,  to  walk  (in  baby 

thank  you ;  conf.  p.  255. 

language). 

arixnasii,  see  pp.  221-2. 

anzu,  an  apricot. 

arisama,  a  state,  a  condition. 

aoi,  green,  blue. 

ari-tei,  the  facts  of  a  case. 

aoru,  to  slam  backwards  and  for- 

aru, (irreg.)  to  be;  see  pp.   170, 

wards  (intrans.) ; — said  of  a  door. 

190,  221,  129,  210,  223  :  de  aru. 

ao-suji,  blue  lines,  e.  <^. ,  on   the 

seep.  216:  ari  no  matmi,  seep. 

forehead. 

76.  Sometimes  aru  means  a  cer- 

ara!  see  p.  237. 

tain,  some,  as  in  aru  toki\  on   a 

arai,  rough. 

certain  occasion,  sometimes. 

arare,  hail. 

aruji,    the  master  of  a   house,  a 

araserareru  (2),  to  be,  hence  to 

host. 

go  (very  honorific) ;  conf.  p.  150. 

aruku,  to  walk. 

arashi,  a  storm,  a  typhoon. 

aru-nashi,  see  p.  34. 

arasoi,  a  dispute. 

asa,    the    morning:   asa-gao,    the 

arasou,  to  dispute. 

morning  glory,  or  convolvulus; 

aratamaru,  to  be  renewed,  over- 

asti-han, breakfast. 

hauled,  altered,  rectified. 

asagi,  light  blue,  light  green. 

aratameru  (2),  to  renew,  over- 

asatte, the  day  after  to-morrow. 

haul,  examine,  alter,  rectify. 

ase,  perspiration:  ase  ga  dcru,   to 

arau,  to  wash. 

perspire  ;  use  id  itaru^  to  get  into 

arawareru  (2),  to  show  or  reveal 

a  perspiration. 

oneself,  to  appear. 

asexno,  prickly  heat. 

arawasu,  to  show,  to  reveal. 

ashi,   the  foot,  the  leg ;  as  hi  no 

arayuru,  see  p.  407,  note  9. 

vuhi^  the   toes ;  0   mi  asM,    see 

are,  that  (subst.) ;  see  pp.  53,  48  : 

p.  249. 

arc  hodo,  as  much  as  that ;  arc 

ashita,  to  morrow  ;  asliifu  no  asa. 

kara,  after  that. 

to  morrow  morning. 

AS 
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asobasu,     an     honorific     cquiv. 

of  the    verb  stu'Uj    to    do;   see 

p.  250. 
asobi,  a  game, 
asobu,  asubu,  to  play,  to  amuse 

oneself. 
asliko,  there:  asuko  hira,  thence  ; 

asul'o  yi\  thither. 
asi&koera,  thereabouts. 
ataeru  (2),  to  give,  to  grant. 
atai,  price,  value, 
ataiua,    the  head:   atama-kcdmse^ 

and  ataina  kara  koi^oto  ivo  ///,  see 

p.  406,  note  6. 
atarasbii,  new,  fresh. 
atari,  neighbourhood,  hence  near, 

on  or  about. 
atarimae,     ordinary,    generally : 

atarunac  no,  usual,  proper. 
ataru,    to  hit   the  mark,  also  to 

be  near,  as  ///  ni  ataru,  to  sit  near 

the    fire :    ;//    atattc,     just     at ; 

dochira  ni  atatte  ?  where  ? 
atataxneru  (2),  to  warm  (trans.), 
ate,   reliance:    ate  ni  narn^  to  be 

reliable  ;  ate  ni  sitru,  to  rely  on. 
ateru  (2),  to  apply  one  thing  to, 

or  use  it  for,  another  ;  to  hit :  ate- 

Jmmvru,  to  allot,  to  assign ;  kazc 

7i#  atcnif  to  have  it  windy. 
ato,  traces,  effects,  a  sign,  behind, 

afterwards,  the   rest :    ato  dc,  or 

sono  afOf  afterwards  ;  ato  no,  the 

remaining,   other :    ato-saki,   the 

context,  circumstances. 
atsui,  hot. 
atsui,  thick  (said  of  solids). 


atsukau,  to  manage,  to  under- 
take. 

atsilFa,  heat,  the  degree  oi  heat. 

ats^sa,  thickness,  the  degree  of 
thickness. 

atsumaru,  to  collect  (intrans.). 

atsumeru  (2),  to  collect  (trans.). 

atsuraeru  (2),  to  order  (e.  g. 
things  at  a  shop). 

au,  to  meet,  to  agree,  to  suit ;  see 
also  p.  251  :  ame  ni  au,  to  get 
rained  upon  ;  hidoi  vie  ni  au,  to 
experience  cruel  treatment:  /«'- 
doi  vie  ni  azcaseru,  to  treat 
cruelly. 

awa,  millet. 

awase-mono,  something  artifi- 
cially joined  together. 

awaseru  (2),  to  cause  to  meet, 
hence  to  add,  to  join. 

awatadashii,  flurried. 

awateru  (2),  to  be  flurried, — 
especially  from  fright. 

ayamatsu,  to  make  a  mistake. 

ayu,  a  species  of  trout. 

azana,  a  nickname. 


B 


ba,  a  place ; — used  only  in  com- 
position, as  fttro-ba^  a  bath-place. 

ba,  (auxil.  numeral),  see  p.  no. 

ba,  (conditional  suffix)  see  p.  I67. 

baba,  an  old  woman  (rude). 

bai,  double ;  see  also  p.  118. 

baishil,  purchase :  baishu  suru^  to 
purchase. 
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baka,  a  fool ;  baka  na,   or  baka- 
rashii^  foolish,  absurd ;  Kito  wo 
baka  ni  sttrn,  to  make  a  fool  of 
a  person. 
bakarashii,  absurd,  foolish, 
bakari,  aboat,  only. 
bake(*mono),   any   supernatural 
and  uncanny  creature,  a  ghost, 
a  goblin. 
bakCLchi,  gambling; 
bambutsu,  all  things,  nature. 
bamme,   a  word    used    to  form 

ordinal  numbers;  see  p.  115. 
bam-meshi,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 
ban,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand  ;  also 
used  as  a  pluralising  prefix,  as 
haii-jif  all  things. 
ban,  an  evening,  a  night. 
ban,    number   (so-and-so) ;  see  p. 

115. 
ban,  watch,  guard :  ba)i  wo  surUy 

to  keep  watch. 
banchi,    the  number  (of  a  house 

in  a  street). 
bane,    the   springs  (of  a  carriai^e, 

etc.). 
banji,  all  things,  everything. 
bankoku,    all    countries,     inter- 
national ;     bankoku   kuhoy   inter- 
national law. 
banto,  a  head  clerk  or  manager. 
banzuke,  a  programme. 
bara,  a  thorny  bush,  hence  a  rose- 
bush. 
bara-bara,  helter-skelter. 
bari,  an  insult,  abusive  languaiije  : 
ba?'i  siiniy  to  revile,  to  slander. 


baeha,  a  carriage. 
basho,  a  place, 
bassuru  (irreg.),  to  punish. 
bata,  butter  (from  English), 
bay  a,  an  old  lady,  grandmamma, 

(in  baby  language). 
bebe,  clothes  (in  baby  language), 
bei  (vulg.  for  beslii),  see  p.  122. 
Beikoku,    America,    the   United 

States  (learned  style), 
beki,  see  pp.  121-2,  132. 
bekk5,  tortoise  shell. 
bemmei,  elucidation,  explanation: 

bemmei  suru^  to  elucidate, 
benjiru  (3),  to  discuss. 
benjo,  ft  water-closet, 
benko,  eloquence  :  bttiko  no  yoi, 

eloquent,  glib. 
benky5,  diligence. 
benri,  convenience :  bcnri  no  yoi 

or  benri  {na\  convenient,  benri 

no  waruiy  inconvenient. 
bento,  food  can*ied  with  one,  e.  g, 

luncheon  for  a  picnic, 
beppin,   lit.        another    quality  ; 

hence  a  superior  article,  (hence 

metaph.)  a  pretty   girl.    In   this 

last   sense  the  word  is  familiar 

or  slangy. 
berabo(-nie),  a  scoundrel. 
beshi,  see  p.  122. 
betsu,    a    difJerence  ;     beisti    nij 

differently,    specially;    betsu  no, 

ditTerent,      other;      bctsu-zuniai^ 

living  apart. 
betsudan  (no,)  special. 
bettaku,  a  villa. 


BE 
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betto,  a  groom. 

biiru,  beer  (froin  English). 

bijin,  a  l^elle. 

bijutsu,  the  fine  arts. 

bimbo,  poverty  :  bimhd  na,  poor. 

bin,  a  bottle. 

bin,  the  Japanese  cue. 

birOdo,  velvet. 

bo,  a  bludgeon,  a  stick. 

b5eki,  trade. 

boenkyo,  a  telescope. 

boki,  book-keeping. 

boko,  violent  conduct. 

boku,  a  servant,  hence  I. 

bokiislii,  a  pastor,  a  clergyman. 

bokiito,  a  mock  sword  made  of 
wood. 

bon,  a  tray. 

bonten-obi,  cheai)  striped  belt 
worn  by  coolies  and  servants. 

bon-yari,  an  onomatope  for 
obscurity,  tedium,  dullness :  bon- 
yari  sliita  dull,  dazed,  obscure. 

bosan,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

boslii,  a  hat,  a  cap. 

botan,  a  peony. 

botan,  a  button  (from  English). 

botankyo,  a  species  of  large  red 
plum. 

botchan,  a  little  boy  ;  see  p.  240. 

boy,    a    house- servant,     a    valet 

.  (from  English). 

bozu,  a  Buddhist  priest  (rude). 

bu,  a  copy  of  a  book. 

bu,  a  joart,  see  pp.  11 8- 11 9. 

bucboho,  awkwardness  :  huchoho 
na^  awkward. 


budd,  grapes  :  bttdd-shUy  wine. 

buji,  no  accident,  safe  and  sound, 

buki,  a  weapon. 

bukku,  a  European  book,  cont. 
p.  6. 

Bukkyo,  Buddhism. 

Bukkyo,  a  Buddhist  sutra.  (The 
kyo  of  this  word  is  written  with 
a  different  Chinese  character 
from  the  kyo  of  the  preceding 
one.) 

bummei,  enlightenment,  civi- 
lisation :  btmimei  lui^  civilised, 
cultured. 

bumpai  suru,  (irreg.;  to  distri- 
bute. 

bumpo,  grammar. 

bun,  a  part. 

Buppo,  Buddhism. 

bura-bura,  in  a  sauntering  man- 
ner. 

burei,  rudeness;  bitrei  iia^  rude, 
impertinent  ;  go  burei ^  see  p.  247. 

buri,  a  sufifix  signifying  gait,  de- 
meanour. 

busata,  failure  to  give  notice,  re- 
missness in  paying  a  visit :  go 
busata^  see  p.  247  ;  ivatakushi  ni 
busata  de^  without  letting  me 
know. 

bushi,  a  warrior. 

bush5  (na),  indolent,  slovenly, 
lazy. 

buta,  a  pig. 

butsu,  to  l)eat,  to  strike:  btichi- 
korosUy  to  beat  to  death ; '>//<*Ai*- 
taosu,  to  knock  down. 
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buttsukeru  (2),  (for  buchi-tsuke- 

cbigau,  to  differ,  hence  to  be  mis< 

rtt)  to  bump. 

taken,  to  be  the  wrong  one. 

buttsuri  to,  slashingly. 

cbib5,   a  direction,  a  district,   a 

byO,  a  tack  (nail). 

locality. 

by5bu,  a  screen. 

cbiisai    or  chiisa   na,    small: 

byOin,  a  hospital. 

chiisaku  nam,  to  crouch. 

by5ki,   a  disease:  bydH  {mi),  ill, 

cbikagoro,  recently. 

sick. 

chikai,  near :  chikai  uchi^  soon. 

byOnin,  an  invalid,  a  patient. 

cbikara,   strength :    chikara   wo 

by^Ssbin,  a  weakling. 

isukttsu,   to    do    one's  best,    to 

endeavour. 

C 

cbikazuki,    friendship,   an     in« 

tiinate  friend. 

cba,   tea  ;  cha-itonii-juwan,  a  tea- 

obikuba, a  sort  of  toy  stick  on 

cup  ;    oia-va,  a  tea-house ;  chn 

which  children  ride  a-cock-horse: 

ivo  ircni,  to  make  tea. 

chikuba    no  tonw,  3.  friend  from 

cba,     (termination    of    the     em- 

childhood  upwards. 

phasi>c\l   gerund),    see   pp.    166, 

cbikusbo,   a     brute    animal,    a 

182. 

lieast. 

cbakusuru,  (irreg.)  to  arrive. 

cbin,  a  Japanese  pug.  (Pugs  are 

cbas,  baby  language  for  San,  Mr., 

not  included    undei  the  generic 

Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

term  inn,  dog.) 

cbanto,     juietly :     chauto     shltn. 

cbira-cbira,  flutteringly. 

quiet. 

cbirasu,   to  scatter  (as  the  wind 

cbawan,  a  tea-cup,  a  bowl. 

does  dead  leaves). 

cbaya,  a  tea-house. 

cbiri,  dust. 

cbi,   blooJ  :  chi  ga  dent,  to  bleed 

cbirixnen,  crape. 

(in trans.);    c/d-gatatin,    a  blood- 

cbiru,  to  fall  (as  leaves  or  as  the 

stained  sword. 

petals  of  flowers). 

chi-banare,    weaning   (of  an  in- 

cbisbiki, talent,  wisdom. 

fant). 

cbisbitsu-gaku,  geology. 

cbicbi,   a  father;  but  see  p.  256. 

cbiso,   (generally  with  the  honor* 

cbicbi,  the  breasts,  hence  milk. 

ific  go  prefixed)  a  feast. 

cbie,  intelligence,  wisdom. 

cbi(t)to,  see  choi/o. 

cbifusu,  typhus  ;  see  p.  26. 

cbizu,  a  map. 

cbigrai,  a  difference,  a  mistake : 

cbo,    an   auxiliary  numeral ;    see 

c/iigdi  f/.:i,  there  is  no  doubt. 

p.  loS. 
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ChO,  a  batterfjy. 

chSyO,  age;  seep.  415,  noteS- 

cha,  a  meaSQie  of  distance  equivi- 

chSza,   sitting   long,    paying   an 

lentto  about  120  yards  Siglish. 

inlerminible  visit ;  ckSia  siiru,  to 

There  are  36  cAd  in  the  official  ri 

pay  loo  long  a  visit. 

or  league.     CA6  also  meama  street 

chOzu,   water  to  wash  the  hajida 

or  ward:    m'-cAB-riu;  the  second 

V  ard  (of  such  and  SBcli  a  street). 

choza-iachi    or    chosit-darai,,    a 

cho,  a  million. 

cliScti,  love:  c/wni  iuth,  to  love. 

chii,  in  ;  con£  p.  146. 

ohiS,  loyalty  (to  a  superior)  i  c!m 

i„r„,  to  punish. 

-j)o  tsUiisH,  to  behave  with  per- 

chdctiaku BUru  (irng,),  logive 

fect  loyalty. 

a  thraahing.  to  beat. 

ohagen,   a  samurafi  retainei-  o» 

chSchin,  a  lantern. 

the  lower  sort. 

cbooha,  a  butterfly. 

chugi,   leyally  ;  conf.  chu. 

ChO'ChS,    an   onomatope    for  the 

chiii,   attention,  care:  ehiii  sum, 

■           sound  of  beaUng. 

to  pay  attention. 

H      Gbo-cho,  garrulously. 

chiijo,  a  lieutenant-general,  a  vice- 

V      chodai   suru  <Jrreg.),  to  recdve 

admiral. 

*           respcclfulljr ;  conf.  p.  251. 

cbuko,  the  Middle  Ages. 

chOdo,  just,  eiactly. 

chumon,    an   order   (e.    g,   at   a 

shop:  ckTmim-dori,  as  ordered. 

churyaku,  see  p.  430,  note  7. 

cLoi-choi  (to),  little  by  little,  joit 

cliti(ehaku,)  commentary. 

a  little. 

chuBhi,  cessation,  stoppage. 

choito,  choto,  chotto,  ohito, 

cbushin,  the  centre. 

_            or  ohitto,  just  a  little,  a  trifle  : 

cliusbin,  a  loyal  retainer. 

K          irioilo    tAUn,      slight,    trifling; 

chuto,  second  cla=s,  middling. 

H          chDttO  is   also  used  to  signify 

D 

^M          aloot,  as  in  ehclio  idd-ncn,  just 

■          al-)ut  a  year. 

da,  see  pp.  62,  22z. 

■      chojo,  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 

dai,   great,   big,   very.      Used   in 

B       chokki,  a  waistcoat. 

compound?,  as  dai-kirai,  greWlJ 

^        Chuaen,  Korea. 

dislilting. 

choteki,  a  rebel,  a  traitor. 

dai,   a  word  used  to  form  ordinal 

Cho-tsugsi,  a  hinge. 

numbers,  see  p.  115;  aaiUhini, 

clioitlto,  see  ckmto. 

In  the  first  place                        ^^B 

DA 
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dai,  a  table. 

dan,  a  step :  lian-dan,  gradually  ; 

dai,  a  reign,  a  generation. 

sec  also  p.  326,  note  23. 

dai,    the   auxiliary    numeral    for 

dansrif  a  speech,  a  sermon,  advice. 

vehicles. 

dangro,  a  kind  of  domi^ing. 

daibu,  a  good  deal. 

dang^O,  consultation :  dangd  suru^ 

daichi,  the  ground. 

to  take  counseL 

daidai,   an  orange  (hard-skinned 

dax:giru  (3)^  to  consult. 

sort). 

danki,  heat. 

dai-dokoro,  a  kitchen. 

danna,  a  master :  danna  san  some- 

daigakk5,    {a  university. 
daigraku,       > 

times  means  you  or  he,  see  p.  47. 

dano,  a  postposition  ;  see  p,  80. 

dai-gennin,  a  lawyer. 

danslii,  a  male  child,  a  man. 

daiji,  importance:   daiji  na,  im- 

darake, a  suffix  meaning  smeaied 

portant  ;  diit'/l  ni  sunt^  to    take 

or  covered   with,  as  cJii'darake^ 

great  care  of. 

blood-smeared ;   doro-darake^  all 

daijin,  a  minister  of  state. 

covered  with  mud. 

daij5bu  (na),  all  right,  safe  and 

dare  P    who  ? — dare  ka^  dare  mo^ 

sound. 

dare  dc  mo^  see  p.  52;  dare-dake? 

daikai,  the  ocean. 

exactly  who  ? 

daikon,  a  large  species  of  radish. 

dard,  see  p.  222. 

daiku,  a  carpenter. 

dasu,  to  take  out,  to  put  outside  5 

daimyo,   the  title  of  a  class  of 

sec  also  p.  218. 

nobles    in    feudal    times ;    conf. 

dashi-mono,  something  put  forth. 

p.  7. 

a  show. 

dairi,  a  substitute :  dairi-ininj d,  a 

datta,  see  p.  222. 

power  of  attorney. 

datte  !  see  p.  406,  note  4. 

dai-siiki,  very  fond. 

de,   a  postposition ;  see  p.  62  :  de 

daitai,  the  general  character  of  a 

aru^   de  arimasu,  and   de  gozai- 

thing,  its  main  features. 

masut  see  p.  222;  de  gozaimasu 

daitoryo,    a    president,— of    the 

no,  see  p.  80  ;  de  ifw,  see  pp.  55, 

United  States,  etc. 

95  ;  de  moffi  \  see  p.  73;  de  wa^ 

dajaku  (na),  indolent. 

seepp.  64,  97. 

dake,  only,  about,  as. . .  .as. 

de-guchi,  au  exit,  the  way  out. 

damaru,  to  keep  silence. 

de-iri,  the  ^jz/rre  to  a  house:  de- 

damasu,  to  cheat. 

iri  no  is/ia^  a  family  physician. 

dampan,  deliljeration,   consulta- 

d»^kakeru (2),  to  start  off. 

tion. 

de-kata,  a  troupe  of  actors. 

DE 
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deki  (generally  with  honorific 
prefix  {o\  or  dekimono,  any 
thing  which  lomcs  out  on  the  skin, 
as  a  boil,  a  sore ;  deki  also  means 
workmanship,  produce. 

dekiru  (3),  to  come  out,  etc. ;  see 
p.  202 :  dcki-agaru^  to  be  finished, 
ready. 

dempata,  landed  property. 

dempd,  a  telegram. 

densexzibyd,  an  infectious  disease. 

densliin,  telegraphy :  defishin- 
hyokti^  a  telegraph-ofifice. 

deru  (2),  to  come  out  of,  to  issue 
forth,  to  go  out :  de-au,  to  meet 
out  of  doors,  to  encounter ;  de- 
kakenij  to  go  out. 

de-shabaru,  to  stick  out,  to  ob- 
trude (intrans.). 

deshi,  a  pupil,  a  disciple. 

deshlta,  see  p.  223. 

deshd,  see  p.  223. 

desii,  see  pp.  64,  223 :  desu  ga, 
see  p.  286. 

do,  (concessive  suffix),  see  p.  167. 

do,  a  time  {tinefois):  icM'do^  once. 

d5,  same,  e.g,  dojitsu,  the  same 
day  ;  ddyo,  the  same  manner. 

do  P  how  ? — do  de  mOj  anyhow  ; 
do  itashimashlte,  see  p.  285,  No. 
3;  do  in?  what  kind  of?  what 
like  ?  do  {ill)  ka^  ko  {ni)  ka,  see  p. 
301,  No.  7  ;  do  sum?  what  shall 
you  do  ?dd  shite  ?  how  ?  do  slute 
f/io,  do  what  you  will,  in  any 
case;  dd  sJiita  moiC  dal  see  bottom 
of  p.  301. 


dobu,  a  ditch. 

ddbutsu,  an  animal. 

dochiP  or  dochira,  where? 
sometimes  which  ? — for  this  word 
with  ka^  mo,  or  de  mo  added,  see 
p.  52. 

dodoitsu,  a  kind  of  popular  song; 
see  p.  451. 

dOg^i,  a  motion  (at  a  public  meet« 

'  ing,  etc). 

d5gu,  a  utensil;  ddgit-ya,  a  second- 
hand shop,  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand wares. 

d5i,  the  same  opinion. 

Doitsu,  Germany ;  Doitsu-jin,  a 
German  ;  Doitsu  no^  German. 

doka,  please ;  but  see  p.  255. 

dokkoisho  !  see  p.  237. 

doko  P  where  ?  doko  ka,  doko  mo^ 
lioko  de  vio^  see  p.  52;  doko  kara  f 
whence  ?  doko  made  ?  how  far  ? 
doko  made  //*<%  see  p.  7*« 

dokoera  P  whereabouts  ? 

dokoro,  see  p.  43. 

doku,  poison :  doku  ni  naruy  to  be 
unwholesome. 

doktisliin(-inono),  a  bachelor. 

domo,  a  plnralising  suffix ;  see 
p.  29. 

do(ino),  (concessive  sufiix),  p..  167. 

domo  I  see  p.  237. 

don,  bang  :  doti  to,  with  a  banging 
noise. 

donata  P  who  ? — douata  ka^  donata 
mo,  donata  de  mo,  see  p.  52* 

donna  P  what  kind  of?  what  like? 
donna  ni..j/i0,  however  much« 
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^m        #0110 P  which?  (adj.):  '/<■»'■  hurai? 

en,    a   y^-n   or  Japanese   dollar= 

^H            how  much? 

about    fifty    cents   ot  American  .^^J 

^H         <ono,  Mr.  (in  book  language). 

^^H 

^1         dore  P  which  ?  (subit):  dore-dak^  ? 

endan,  a                                          ^^^| 

^H             ivlial  amounl?  dun  ia,  dore  mo. 

endO-matne,  peas,                          ^^^^ 

^^H            i/i"-i'  (/f  mi,  see  p.  |2 ;  ilort  hodo  ? 

engawa,  a  verandah.                     ^^^H 

^^1              hnn'  much? 

enguml,  marriage.                         ^^^H 

■         dori,  reason. 

en-kin,  distance,  how  far?            ^^^H 

^H        doro,    much:    doro-ashi,    muddy 

enko,  to  sit  (in  baby  Iatiguage>]^^^| 

^^1            EeeL ;   dvri'-ilirrnti',   all    muddy  ; 

see  p.  240.                                      ^^M 

^H            doro-Btii-hi,  a  maddy  load. 

etmicbi,  a  festival  day  ;  hence  ^^^| 

^r        dorobO,  a  thief. 

4^^H 

dSsuTU  (icreg.),  to  be  agitaled. 

enryo,  diffident;  tiiryo smv,myi^^^^^ 

dote,  an  embankment,  a  bank. 

^^^^1 

dfltoku,  morality  :  do/akti-ldsusfi- 

ensoku,  an  exouraion,  a  picnic.     ^^^| 

III,  moral  phUosophy. 

enzeteu,  a  lecture,  a  speech :  i^'*^^^H 

doya-doya,  tumultuously. 

to  lecture.                    ^^^H 

doyObi,  Saiurd^iy. 

erabu,  to  choose.                            ^^^H 

dozO,  a  mud  godoivn. 

erai,  wonderfol,  able,  very.             ^^H 

H           dazo,  please  ;  but  see  ji,  255. 

a                                               ^^^^1 

1 

eru  (z),  to  get ;  conE.  p.  199.        .^^^^^ 

eru,  to  choose:  ciiilam,  to  sda(^^^^^| 

H         e  !  el> :  eh 

from  among  several.                    ^^^^| 

■     .,.,.«™ 

dshaku,    an    apology,    3    boirf^^^| 

H         e,  an  inlet  with  n  slrenm  rannlng 

cs/ioiu   ii'd    iiini,    to     bow,   tV^^^^I 

^ 

apologise.                                     -^^H 

ebi,  a  prawn. 

Bzo,  the  island  of  Vero.                 I^^H 

eda,  a  brandi  of  a  iree,  river,  etc. 

^H 

egtlku,  to  paint  (pictures). 

ei !  ah  !  oh  ! 

fu,  a  negative  prefix.                        ^^^H 

-Eigo,  the  English  language. 

fa,  two  (in  enumeration).                 ^^^H 

Ei(kok«),  England. 

^^H 

ekaki,  .-i  painter. 

fu-annai,      ignorant     of,    uoao-^^^l 

^1        embi-fllku,  a  swallow-tail  coat. 

quainted                                         ^^^H 

^H       eiupitsu,  a  pencil. 

fub«ii,   inconvenience  :  fiiivii   "HI^^^^H 

^H       empO,  a  lon^  way  off:  ,m}d  v,'. 

inconvenient.                               J^^^H 

^L,    diib^.^.'                           ^,. 

^uU.  ft  tuilccL           ^^^^^^H 
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^B      fUdEtn,  the  ordinary  roxHine: /iidaii 

^P           iiK,  oanol,  common. 

tion  :  fiHiiznhu  ii.i,  disorderiy. 

I              fade,   a  pen:  fiidi-sashi,  a  pen- 

sUnd. 

fudoaan,  immovable  property  (for 

fti-mimochi,  vice,  immoraUty. 

in9tance,  land), 

fomu,  to  tread  (on) :  fmd-hasusii^ 

^L       fUeru  (2),  to  increase  (intrans,). 

to    stumble ;    ftimi-shimerti,     tO 

H        fOfii,    husbiiiid    and   wife:  futa- 

tread  firmly. 

B           fhfu.  two  married  couples. 

fun,    a  fraction,   a  tenth  part,  & 

fahai,  patrefacHon:  /k/w/  ,f«c«,  to 

minnte  :  jii-^f-fmi.  a  quarter  ot 
an  hour. 
funa-vrataBhl,  a  ferry. 

fuji,  tLe  wistaria  plant. 

ftyin,  a  lady. 

fuse,   any  kind  of  boat  or  ship; 

■          Fuji(-8an),  Fusiyama. 

/««<■  uiyeii,  to  be  sea-sick. 

funinjC,  unkindness. 

fiinkwozan,  a  volcano. 

■           fiikai,  deep. 

Fttransu,    France:  FSraniu-Jm, 

fakeiki,  hard  limes,  depression  of 

a     FreQChman ;      J^ransa     jm^ 

trade. 

French. 

fUkeru  (2),  properly  to  deepen,  bat 

fureru  {2),  to  touch  ;  hence  to  ia^ 

■              scarcely  used  except  in  j'o.5a/iWi- 

tinge. 

H             n,,  to  become  laic  at  night ;  toiki 

fori,  a  fall  (of  rain  or  snow). 

^1            ^<i/MiiT»,  to  growold.  Also  to  be 

filli,  airs,  gait,  pretence. 

■             steeped  in  (e.g.  in  wine  and  lust). 

furo,  a  bath:  furo-in,  a  bath-placo.. 

H         fOku,  an  auxiliary  numeral;  sec  p. 

furokku-kOto,  afrock-coat  (from 

■       ,,«. 

the  English  word). 

■         «ku,  toblow(&E.thEwmd):/fi*/. 

fuiOBklki,  a  doth  used  to  wrap' 

■              inawasti,  to  blow  round. 

up  parcels. 

■         fttku,  to  wipe. 

furu,   lo  iall.-said  only  of  rain, 

B          fliku-biki,  a  species  of  lottery  or 

snow,   hail,  etc. :  fnri-dasu,  to 

■               raffle  in  which  every  one  draws 

come  on  to  rain,  etc,  ;  ftiriJiame- 

some  prize. 

vartru,  to  be   kept  indoors  by              ' 

fakumu,  to  contain,  to  irclude. 

rain  or  soav;  fari-komu,  to  come 

fiiknraau,   to   distend,    lo    swell 

into  the  house  (said  of  rain,  etc.).              , 

■              (irans.). 

furu,  to  brandish,  to  woMe:  furi'  ^^M 

■         fttkwo,  a  bag:  ofukaro,  a  mother. 

miii-ii,  to  turn  and  face.                   ^^^H 

^L          but  see  p,  25G. 

Hixue-goe,  a  quivering  voii:e.       ^^^H 

FU 
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furueru  (2),  to  quiver,  to  tremble, 
furui,   old  (said  only  of  things): 

furu-dogit^  an  old  utensil  or  curio. 
furuu,  to  shake  (trans.). 
fCisagaru,  to  be  obstructed,  to  be 

quite  full. 
fiiseru  (2),  to  lie  down,  to  go  to 

bed. 
fusetsu,  rumour,  report. 
fCi-shi-awase  na,  unliappy. 
flisliigi,  a  strange  thing,  a  mir- 
acle :  fushigi  nay  strange, 
flisliiii,  doubt :  ftishm  ni  omou,  to 

consider  suspicious,  to  doubt. 
ffishixii      building :     fttshin-cJni, 

\vhile  building,  while  undergoing 

repairs. 
ffi-BbinsetBU  (na),  unkind. 
fiishdclii,  dissent,  objection :  //?- 

shochi  wo  ill,  to  object. 
fusiike,  whisky  (from  English). 
fusuru,    to    submit    (trans.),    to 

hand  over, 
fiita,  a  lid. 
ftitago,  twins, 
f&tarl,   two  persons  :  futari'mac^ 

portions  for  two. 
futa(tsu),       two :       futatstt-inc, 

second ;  ftitatstt  mitsti,  two  or 

three :  futatsu  oki,  every  third 

(lit.  leaving  out  two). 
f&to,  suddenly,  accidentally. 
f&todoki  (na),  insolent. 
f&tokoro,  properly  the  bosom  of  a 

dress,  but  used  to  signify  a  breast 

pocket. 
f&ton,  a  bed-quiit. 


f&toru,  to  grow  fat ;  futoitcL^  fat 
futsvL  (no),  usual,  general. 
futsugO,  inconvenience :  futsttgo 

na,  inconvenient ;  less  often  im> 

proper. 
futfliika,    two  days,   the   second 

day  of  the  month :  futsuka-me^ 

the  second  day  ;  fitfsuka^'oi^  the 

day  after  a  carousal 
Fntsnkoku,  France, 
fuyasu,  to  increase  (trans.). 
fuyu,  winter, 
fuzai,  not  at  home,,  absent, 
fuzoku,  manners,  customs. 


ga,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  65,  89- 

91,  140-1. 
gracho,  a  tame  goose. 
gaitan,  lamentation. 
gake,  a  talus,  a  precipice. 
gake,  while,  during,  as  kaeri-gakt\ 

while    returning,    on    the    way 

back. 
grakkari,  a  sort  of  onomatope  for 

bodily  exliaustion. 
gakko,  a  school. 
gakkwa,   a  subject,  or  line   of 

study. 
gaku,  science,  learning. 
gaku,  a  tablet,  a  picture  (oblong 

and  hard). 
gakumon,   study,  learning :  ga- 

kinnoii  sunt,  to  study. 
gak&Bha,  a  learned  man. 
gakdshi,  a  graduate 
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grak&tai,  a  band  of  music 

gAtDBiif  patience :  gtv/ian  sum, 
to  be  patient. 

graxiy  a  wild-goose. 

g^ara,  a  suffix  ;  see  p.  312,  foot- 
note 18. 

grarasu,  glass  (from  the  Datcb). 

g^ru,  a  verbal  suffix ;  see  p. 
130. 

Gasshukoku,  the  United  States. 

grasil,  {iOY  gozainmsTi)  see  p.  64. 

g^ata,  a  pluralising  particle ;  see 
p.  29. 

g'aten,  comprehension,  acquies- 
cence :  gaten  suru,  to  compre- 
hend, to  acquiesce ;  gaten  no 
ikanti,  incomprehensible. 

g^atera,  while,  as,  by  way  of. 

g^edai,  a  title  ;  conf.  p.  333,  foot- 
note 31. 

grehin  (na),  vulgar,  base. 

gpei,  an  accomplishment,  a  trick. 

greisha,  a  singing-girl. 

g^jo,  a  maid-servant. 

gpenan,  a  man-servant. 

g^n-an,  the  draft  of  a  document. 

gren-in,  cause,  origin. 

g^enkin,  ready  money,  cash. 

gpenkotsu,  the  knuckles. 

grexikwa(n),  the  entrance  to  a 
house,  a  porch. 

greiuron,  speech,  discussion. 

g^enso,  an  essence,  an  element, 
a  factor,  an  atom. 

gpenzai,  the  present  time. 

grerO,  a  (low-class)  man-servant 

g^u,  {ioT  gozcUmasH)  see  p.  64. 


grotsu,   a  month  ;— rused  only  in 

compounds,  as  ik-ka-getsu,  one 

month, 
gretfluydbi,  Monday. 
^,  duty,  signification,  afiair. 
gichO,  a  chairman,  a  president, 
gidai,  a  subject  of  discussion. 
gijo,   also    gi-jid5,   the  hall   in 

which  the  Diet  meets, 
gpiin,  a  member  of  an  assembly. 
g^ikwai,   a  public  assembly,  the 

Imperial  Diet, 
grimon,  a  question. 
grixnu,  duty,  an  obligation. 
gin,  silver. 

ginen,  doubt,  suspicion. 
ginkO,  a  bank,  (for  money) :  gin- 

ko'Shihci,  a  bank-note. 
g^i,  duty,  right  or  proper  feeling. 
giri,  only  ;  see  kiri. 
giron,  argument. 
giyaman,  glass  (the  material). 
go,  five. 
go,   an  honorific  prefix  ;  see  pp. 

143,  245.7. 
go,  after  :  sono  go,  since  then. 
g^,  the  game  of  checkers :  go  ivo 

uisUf  to  play  at  checkers. 
gd,  a  designation,  a  name,  a  num- 
ber. 
g5,  a  district. 
gobu-gobu,    an   onomatope   for 

tiie  gurgling  sound  made  by  a 

h'quid  when  poured  out. 
gQchi85,  a  feast 
gogo,  the  afternoon. 
go-gwat8U,  May. 


^^^H 

I^^^^H 
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gohan,  rice,  food. 

g02a,  msh-mattiiig.                                ^^^| 

fO-JBhl,  a  counter  at  checkers. 

gozalmasii,      to  he ;  see  pp.  C4.    ^^H 

gO-j6    (Eft),    tilt    five    cardinal 

goaarimaaa,    ','?'^„,,"v^rtJiif^  ^^H 

virtues   according  to  Confucius. 

gozaru,              pp.  "64,  138, 133.      ^^H 

viz-,  ji'i,  gi,  rn,   ehi,  sliiii,  i.e., 

erozen.    lioilcd    rice,    (hence)     a  ^^^^| 

^H 

priety,  wisdom,  and  sincwity. 

gozen,  the  forenoon.                        ^^H 

go-jii,  iifty. 

eu,  stupid :  ir»/»,  my  father  (sect    ^H 

goke,  awidow. 

^H 

goku,  extremely,  very. 

gujin,  a  dolt,  an  ignorauos.                ^^H 

goktuaku,  paradise. 

gumal,  stupid  and  ignorant              ^^H 

GN>-kyO,  see  p.  408.  note  10. 

gumpuku,  military  unifbrm.           ^^H 

gomeii,   (proptrly  go  men),  lit. 

gtln,  a  district.                                    ^^| 

^^            august    pardon ;    gonun     nasai. 

gunkan,  a  war-vessel.                       ^^^H 

■          please  e«cu.e  me. 

gurai,  about,  approximately.              ^^H 

B       gomi,  dost  (on  things). 

gururi,  around.                                  ^^^| 

^       gondaya.     the    title   of  a   liigh 

guaai,  my  wife ;  see  p.  357.              ^^^| 

official  of  former  limes,  a  kind  of 

guahi,  (»-ilh  bonoriiu:  prefix  o)«.^^H 

vicc-rainisler. 

the  Court  word  for  hair.                  ^^^H 

Go-on,  see  p.  7. 

gatto,  tightly,  soddcnly.                     ^^^H 

^^      soran  naearu  (irreg.),  to  ddgn 

guzu-guzu,    a   word  descriptl«»  ^^^H 

H          to  look;  conf.  pp.  11   and  251. 

of  the  suimd  or  act  of  complain.  ^^H 

^m          Occasionallyi-flrfljy/rM  (3)  occurs 

ing  or  scolding.                               ^H 

^V          in  the  same  sense. 

gwaikoku,      foreign     countries,    ^^^^ 

H       go-ri  muchfl,    great    perplexity 

abroad :  gii'oii-eku-jifi,  a  foreign- 

■          (seep.  123I. 

er  ;g-,i'niliiyiii  no,  foreign. 

^(      goro,   time,  about,  as  kano  goro. 

gwaimuBhS,  the  foreign  office. 

^1           DOW ;    san-jl-girrii,    about    three 

gwait6,  an  overcoat. 

■          o'clock. 

gwanko    (na),    obstinate,    inve^ 

V      «o-roku,  five  or  si». 

teraidy  prejudiced. 

^       ^etao,  a  palace. 

gwan-yaku,  a  pill. 

goaa,  see  p.  64. 

gwappi,  the  day  of  the  month. 

goten,  a  palace. 

a  date. 

gotoki,  like,  such  as ;  see  p,  121. 

gwatsu,  a  month  ;  see  p.  [16. 

^B      goto  (nl),  a  saflix  meaning  each. 

gyfl,  work,  business. 

^B        every. 

erosha,  tiie  driver  of  a  carriages 

^P    OottO,  God  ;  see  p.  6. 

gya(-niku),  bceC                                 ^_ 

b 

_  ^^^^H 

^ 
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■ 

hai !  same  as  /'»'  /                             ^^H 

■ 

■        lia,  a  leaf  (of  a  tree). 

liaiken  suru  (irreg.),  to  look  rer:^^^| 

^B         h»,    a    tootb  :    ha-iiU^aki,    loQth- 

H             powder;   Ai  a'"  ''«'".   I   ^'^ 

ing  to  asaperior;  conl.  pp.   I^^^H 

■^             tDOthacbe. 

^^^1 

hRbft,    wMih:    *ii(i    ho    to-oi, 

hairi-kQcbi,    an    entrance,    tb^^^J 

wide. 

tvay                                               ^^H 

habakari,   Bhame&cedness,  affi- 

haiiu,  to  go  ill,  to  enter :  kidOgl^^^^ 

H               deuce,  (hence)  a  water-closet 

in,,  to  be  inside,  to  be  contained.^^H 

K          liabakaru,    to    be    ashamed. 

to 

ka-isha,  a  dentist.                           ^^H 

H             dread. 

haiekaku  butu  (irreg.),   lo  bor-  ^^H 

^H          haloikorii,   to   5prea.d  (intran. 

■); 

row,  seep.  251.                              ^^H 

haitatsu-nin,  a  postman.             '^^^| 

H         habuka,    to   abridge,    hence 

to 

■ 

1:.j!:ii,  to  be  put  to  sbame.                  ^^H 

"            hachi,  a  bee,  a  Masp. 

haji,  the  edge,   ledge,  or  end  of.^^H 

hachi,  a  pot. 

anything.                                          ^^H 

hachi,  eight. 

kajimarl,  the  beginning.                  ^H 

hachi-gwatBU,  August. 

kajimaru,  to  begin  (intrans.),         ^^| 

■            hachi-ju,  eighty. 

kajiiae,  the  beginning.                     ^^^H 

H          hfwhimaki,   a  handkcrcyef  tied 

hajimem  (i),  to  begin  (trans.)  ;'^^| 

H              roond    the    head  :— luo  Jiav/ 

to 

conf.  bottom  of  p.  92,                      ^^H 

H              tie     handkerehie^  etc. 

k^imete  (gerund   of  luijime/^\.^^^^ 

■          hadaka  (iia),  naked. 

for  the  first  time,  never  beforei^^H 

H          hadaD,  breaking  off:  luidan  st 

"'j 

conf.  p.  324,  No.  21.                       ^^H 

1^              to  break  off  (e.g.  intercourse), 

kaka,  a  tomb.                                  ^^^| 

haeru  (a),  to  grow  (intrans.). 

bakama,  a  kindof  wide  trow3a«^^^| 

liagakl,  a  post-card. 

worn  in  half  full  dress.                     ^^H 

hagane,  steel. 

hakaru,  to  weigh,  to  estimate,  tO^^^| 

hagi,  (he  lespedeza  shrub. 

plot  -.   hiikaroiu,  unintentiDnaU]Rf^^^^| 

PP 

256-7. 

bakkiri  (to),  clearly.                    ^^H 

ha-lia  !  ho !  ho  !  I  see. 

hakkO,       issuing.       publicaticni^^H 

^^         h^,    the    anxiliarr   numeral 

foi 

^1             CQpfals  of  liquid. 

^       bai.a£;. 

1 

kako,  a                                ^^^^1 

HA 
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bakobu,  to  transport,  to  convey. 

haku,  a  count  (noble). 

haku,  to  spit,  to  vomit:  tan  wo 

Itnhi-tsukeru^     to      spit      on      a 

person. 
haku,  to  sweep. 
haku,  to  wear  or  put  on  the  feet 

or  legs. 
hakubutsu-kwan,  a  museum. 
hakumai,  hulled  rice, 
hakurai,  imported  from  abroad: 

hakurai'Hn^  an  imported  article, 
hakurankwai,  an  exhibition. 
haklishaku,  the  title  of  count. 
hakiishu,  clapping  of  hands. 
hama,  the  sea-beach,  the  strand: 

hama-be^  ditto. 
hambun,    half:  hambnn-chigai^  a 

dift'erence  of  half. 
ha-migaki,  tooth-powder. 
hamono,  a  blade. 
han,  a  clan  (in  feudal  Japan), 
han,  half:  Jmn-nichi^  half  the  day, 

haii-nigori.,  see  p.   22  and  conf. 

p.   20  ;  ju-ic/ii-ji  Jian,   half-past 

eleven. 
haD,  rice,  a  meal. 
hana,  a  flower,  a  blossom :  hana" 

?/•(     or  Jiana-taiey  a  flower-vase  ; 

hmia-mi^  going  to  see  the  blos- 
soms ;  hana-viuko  a-bridegroom  ; 

Jiana-yomc^  a  bride. 
hana,    the    nose:    Juvia-fiiki,    a 

pocket-handkerchief ;     Junta     no 

saki,  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
hanahada,  very;  haitahada  moftc^ 

see  p.  73. 


hanahadashii,  excessive,  ex- 
treme. 

hanare-xnono,  a  separate  or 
separable  thing. 

hanareru  (2),  to  separate  from, 
to  part  with. 

hanashi,  a  story,  a  talk,  some- 
thing said  or  told  :  haimshi  no 
Isuide^  apropos  of  something  said. 

hanasu,  to  speak,  to  tell :  hanashi- 
kakern,  to  break  off  in  the  middle 
of  saying  something. 

hane,  a  feather,  a  wing. 

han-eri,  a  kind  of  kerchief  used 
by  women  to  trim  the  front  part 
of  a  dress  near  the  neck. 

haneru  (2),  to  splash, — as  mud 
(intrans.) ;  to  cut  off, — as  a  head 
(trans.). 

hanky o,  an  echo. 

hanshi,  a  common  kind  of  writing- 
paper. 

hansho,  a  fire-bell. 

hanto,  a  peninsula. 

haori,  a  sort  of  coat  worn  by  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  as  half 
full  dress. 

happi,  a  kind  of  cheap  livery-coat 
worn  by  servants  and  coolies. 

hara,  a  moor. 

hara,  the  abdomen  :  hara  ga  heru^ 
to  l)e  hungry  ;  }iara  ga  itai,  to 
have  a  stomach-ache ;  hara  ivo 
kirttf  to  commit  harakiri;  /lara 
li'fl  tatei'u,  to  get  angry. 

harai,  a  payment. 

hara-kiri,  see  p.  34. 
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haxan,  surging  billows,  hence  any 
tumultuous  scene. 

harau,  to  clear  away  (trans.) ; 
hence  to  pay.  • 

hara-wata,  the  intestines;  hara- 
ivata  gaftihai  suni^  (lit.  the  intes- 
tines rotting),  metaph.  for  insince- 
rity and  inconsistency. 

hareru  (2),  to  clear  (intrans.), — 
said  of  the  sky  or  clouds. 

hari,  a  pin,  a  needle. 

liari-gazni,  a  paper  lable  ;  han- 
c^aml  7V0  stirtij  to  paste  on  a 
label, 

harigrane,  wire. 

harl-tsiike,  crucifixion :  hari- 
isitke  ni  sum,  to  crucify. 

haru,  to  stick  (trans.). 

ham,  spring(-tirae). 

liaruka,  afar. 

hasaxni,  scissors. 

hasaxnu,  to  cut  with  scissors. 

hasen,  shipwreck :  has  en  ni  att, 
to  be  shipwrecked. 

hashi,  chopsticks. 

liashi,  a  bridge. 

hashigro,  a  ladder :  haskigo-dattf 
a  staircase. 

hashira,  a  post ;  also  the  auxi- 
liary numeral  for  Shinto  gods 
and  goddesses. 

hashiru,  to  run. 

hasu,  a  lotus. 

hasu  ni,  obliquely. 

hata,  the  side, — e.g.  of  a  canal 
or  of  a  well. 

hata,  a  flag. 


hatachi,  twenty  years  of  age. 

hatake,  a  vegetable  field. 

hatamoto,  one  of  a  rank  in 
feudal  Japan  which  came  next 
to  that  of  daimyd. 

hataraki,  work,  action. 

hataraku,  to  work. 

hatashite,  after  all,  really. 

hate-na  !  well  I  never  !  how 
extraordinary  ! 

hateni  (2),  to  finish  (intrans.), 

bato,  a  pigeon. 

hatsubo,  a  blister. 

hatsugen,  speech:  Juitstigen  no 
kenri,  the  right  of  speech  ;  Jiatsu- 
gen-ja,  a  speaker,  a  propounder. 

hatsiika,  twenty  days,  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  month. 

hatsuznei,  an  invention,  a  dis- 
covery, inventive  genius. 

hattatsu,  development,  pro- 
gress :  hattatsu  sum,  to  develop 
(intrans.). 

hatto,  an  onomatope  for  starting, 
— as  with  flight  or  sudden  recol- 
lection of  something  forgotten. 

baya-goshi,  see  kosJiL 

bau,  to  creep. 

bayai,  quick,  early. 

bayari,  a  fashion  :  Myari  nOy 
fashionable  ;  hayari-gi,  a  fashion- 
able craze. 

hayaru,  to  be  wide-spread  (e.g. 
a  disease),  to  be  fashionable. 

bayasbi,  a  forest. 

bayasu,  to  grow  (trans.), — e.g.  a 
beard. 
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H       haya-tflftkegi,   a  ludfer  malch. 

hentO,  an  answer :  itnir  suru,  to  ^^H 

V      tozu,   necessity,    should,    ought; 

^^H 

™            coi-f.  p.  41. 

heraeu,  to  diminish  (trans.).            ^^^| 

hftzukaaliii,  bashful, 

bexu,  to  diminish  (intrans.).              ^^^| 

bazukaaliiiaeru  (z).   to  put  to 

heru  (2),  to  pass  through.                 ^^^| 

shame,  to  insult. 

heta   (na),  a   bad  hand  at,  nn-  ^^H 

iazukaahiBft,  IrashEdness. 

^^H 

hazure,  the  end  (eg.  of  a  vlUage), 

lieya,  a  room,  a  cabin,                     ^^^^H 

hazuretu(z),  to  come  out  of  its 

hi,  Ihesnn,  henceada]':MjtiA»>^^^H 

proper  place,  to  miss,  to  fail. 

ririi,   the  day  is  waning,  darl^^^^H 

he  !  hel !  or  liai  ]  ye^ ;  hut  see 

ncss  approaching  ;  hi  no  de,  soiM  -^^^^f 

bottom  of  p.  134. 

rise :  hi  „o  in,  sunset.                    ^^1 

bebi,  a  snake. 

fire.                                               ^^1 

bedo,   vomit :  ferfu   vi'ii   /miii,   to 

hi,  one  (in  enumeration).                  ^^H 

vomit. 

hihachi,  a  brazier.                              ^^M 

bell  same  as  ^/ 

hibasbi,  fire-tongs.                          ^^H 

bel,  a  hedge,  a  fence. 

hidari,  the  left  (side].                      ^^H 

hei,  lirolten  down,  effete  ;  see  p. 

bidoi,  harsh,  cruel :  kidoi  me  '•f  ^^H 

257. 

au,    to  experience   hnnli   treat>^^^| 

Heika,  Your,  His,  or  Her  Majesty. 

ment ;  liidot   rat   id  awascru,  tOi^^^^H 

Iieiki,  a  weapon. 

treat                                                ^^H 

lieikin,  :tn  average. 

hieru  (2),  to  be  cold.                         ^^H 

lieiaha,  our  firm  ;  see  p.  257. 

hieasa,  a  parasol.                             ^^^| 

lieishi,  a  soldier,  troops. 

higaebi,  cast: /fi>)ijJi-,i;/«, north.- ^^^1 

heiflotsu,  a  common  soldier. 

east;     Mgashi-mimm,      south.  ^^1 

lieitai,  a  soldier,  troops. 

^^^H 

lieizei  (no),  usual. 

hi^,  the  beard :  kigi  -.im  Aaynsu,  ^^^H 

lletnpj,  out-of-the  way. 

to  grow  a  beard.                             ^^H 

TiempO,    requital;    hempo-gacski. 

hiji,  the  elbow.                                 ^^H 

tit  for  fat 

hijo  (na),  unusual,  extraonliaaiy^^^H 

^_         hen,  a  chnnge :  hen  na,  odd,  quen-. 

Ukari,  light  (in  the  abstract).       ^^H 

hlkaru,  to  shine,  to  glitter.!             ^^1 

^^       ten,  a  time  (fine/nii). 

hikl,  an  auxiliary  numeral ;  see  P>-^^^| 

^P       heii,    a   section    of    a    book,    a 

109.                                              '   ^^H 

treatise. 

blki-daehi,  a  drawer.                     ^^1 

henji,  an  answer. 

hiki-fuda,    a    circular,  an  adver.  ^^^| 

honkwa,  a  charge. 

lisemcnt                                        ^^^H 

^^^p                                          ^^^^1 
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hlki-Bbio,  low  tide. 

hiromaru,  to.  spread  (inlrans.).     -•  ^^| 

hikkomu,  to  retire  inside. 

biromeru  (3),  to  spread  (trans.),      ^^| 

hlkkonuki  eum  (irreg.),  to  dran 

hirou,  to  pick  up,  hence  to  find.       ^^M 

(a  sivord). 

hiru  (3),  to  dry  (intrans.).                     ^H 

tikkuri-kaeBU,  to  upaci. 

hiru,   day-time,  noon;  hinn^-gf-   ^^| 

hlku,  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  with- 

:ni\ the  midday  meal,  luncheon.     ^^| 

draw.  heuM  lo  quote  :  mi-dam. 

hiru-sugi,  the  afternoon.                  ^^| 

lo  draw  out ;  hiki-mihi,  to  draw 

hisaebu,  long  (or  time).                   ^H 

(e.g.  a  sword) ;  hiki-iilmru,  to  re- 

hiHD   HUTU    (irreg.),      to     guant  ^^H 

move  (introna.).  to  change  house. 

jealously,  lo  treasure  Up.                     ^H 

Wkul,  low. 

biBuru  (irreg;.),  to  compare.              ^^M 

LikabBu,    servility  :   hlkiitsii   im. 

hJBBori  to,  quiet,  deserted.                ^H 

servile. 

hltai,  the  brow,  the  forehead,              ^" 

hIkjraku-Ben,  a  mail  sleaiiier. 

bito,  a  person,  a  human   being; 

IiikyS,  cowardice  ;  hikyS  no,  cow- 

conf.  p.    48:    hiio-gara.  personal 

ardly. 

appearance,  a  distinguished  air;       ^^^ 

^L      UnUi,  an  interval,  leisure:  /lima 

hVe-gorBsM,       murder,       ■bvm-.  ^^H 

^K           vo  yarn,  to  dismiss,  also    to  a1- 

slaughter,  a  murderer;    hUo-me,  ^^^| 

V         low  to  go  on  leave. 

public    notice ;    miB.„u:airaihiii  ^H 

himaehi  no  atmra,  castot-oil. 

rare  (of  visitors,  etc)  ;  tjna  kilo,  ^^H 

himitau  (na),  secret. 

H 

hinata,     the  sun    (only    in    tlic 

hitoe,   property   one  fold  ;   henco-  ^^| 

5cn=e   of   sunlight)  :    hinala   ye 

single,     mioe     ni,     sometimes  ^H 

■            Iwai,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

means  earnestly,  only,  please.          ^^M 

■       hlueru,  to  (wist  (trans.). 

Wtori,  one  person,  hence  alone:  ^H 

P       hinke,  conduct :  hinko  no  ii.  well- 

MUri-iic   m,    of   itself,    sponta-   ^H 

*            conducted,  moral. 

neously.                                              ^^ 

Hiragana,    llie    cursive  form  of 

hito(t«u),  one  ;  sometimes  whole. 

the  Japanese  syllabary. 

all.    same:   hVo-ban,    all    n^ht 

hirakeru  (a),  to  bt  opened  out,  to 

long  ;   mtcur,    one  look ;  Mto-             ,1 

tiecoine  civilised. 

(C'ri,  generally  ;  httotsu  michi,  the  ^^| 

hiiaku,  to  open,  lo  civilise. 

same  road ;  hitoUn  oki,  alternate.   ^H 

hirattaf,  flat. 

■         biroi,  broad. 

hiya,  toW;  hence,  with  the  honor-    ^^ 

■       hiroi  (with  prclii:  b),  sec  \<.  241. 

rlic    prefix    .',    cold    water    (so 

■       falroi-mODO,     something    ]]icketl 

calici  at  Court  and  by  women). 

^L         up,  a  find. 

hiyo,  llie  Court  word  for  a  ahirt,               |' 

1 ■ 

HI 
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hiyori,  the  weather. 

hiza,  the  knee  ;  hiza  7uo  isnku,  io 

fall  on  one's  knees, 
hizuke,  a  date  (of  the  month,  etc.). 
ho,  a  sail :  ho-basliira,  a  mast. 
ho,  a  law,  a  mle,  a  usage. 
ho,  side  ;  but  see  p.  144  ;  //^  ga  yoi 

(or  //•),  see  pp.  177,  255. 
hO,  the  cheeks. 

hobo,  on  all  sides,  everywhere. 
hocho,  a  knife. 
hodo,    degree,    quantity,    proper 

limit,    about,    as    nan-ri   Jiodo  ? 

about  how   many  miles? — Also 

as  much  as,  conf.  pp.  113,  145, 

147  ;  hodo  naku^  forthwith. 
hoeru  (2),  to  bark :  hoe-kakaru,  to 

spring  at  with  a  bark. 
hdgaku,  a  direction  (point  of  the 

compass). 
ho-hige,  whiskers. 
hoho  !    oh ! 

hOhO,  manner,  way,  rule. 
ho-hc-ho  I  the  sound  of  laughter. 
hoka,     another     place,     besides, 

except :  jw  hoka  ni,  besides ;  . . . 

sunt  ui  hoka  wa  tiai,    there  is 

nothing  for  it  but  to;  ...hoka  de 

mo  nai  ga^  see  p.  287,  No.  26. 
hokeunin,  an  underwriter. 
hokku,    a    stanza    of   seventeen 

syllables  ;  see  p.  449. 
hoko,  a  fork  (from  the  English). 
hdko-nin,  a  servant. 
hokori,  dust  (in  the  air). 
homburi,    regular    rain, — not   a 

mere  shower. 


home,  praise. 

hozneru  (2),  to  praise. 

hon,  a  book. 

hon,   an  auxiliary   numeral ;  see 

p.  109, 
hone,   a  bone :  hone  ga  oreru  or 

hone  100  oru,  to  take   a   great 

deal  of  trouble. 
hongoku,  one's  native  country, 
hon-in,   lit.  the  present  member, 

used  by  members  of  the  Diet  or 

other  assemblies  in  the  sense  of 

I,  me. 
hon5,  a  flame. 
honsh5,    the    original   and    true 

character. 
hontO,    truth:    /lonto    tto,     true;' 

real. 
hon-ya,    a    book-store,  hence   a 

bookseller. 
hon-yaku,    a   translation:    hon- 

yak II  siirUf  to  translate. 
honzon,  see  p.  422,  foot-note  12. 
hoo,  a  phoenix. 
hopeta,  the  cheeks. 
hora(-aiia),  a  cave. 
horenso,  spinach. 
horeru  (2),  to  be  in  love* 
hori,  a  canal,  a  moat. 
horimono,   a  carving, 
horitsu,    a    law ;    /loritsu-gaku^ 

legal  studies.  ^ 

horobiru  (3),    to   be  overthrown 

or  ruined. 
horobosu,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin, 
horu,  to  dig,  to  excavate,  to  carve, 
horu,  to  throw. 
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hoshi,  a  star. 

liosliii,  desirous ;  see  p.  65,  and 
conf.  oshii, 

hOBOi,  narrow :  hoso-fuigai^  slen- 
der. 

liOBd,  small-pox. 

hossuru  (irreg.),  to  wish. 

liosu,  to  dry  (trans.). 

hotaru,  a  fire-fly. 

hotoke,  a  Buddha. 

liotondo,  almost;  (with  a  nega- 
tive) hardly. 

hototogisu,  a  cuckoo. 

hdyu,  a  friend. 

hdzai-gak],  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. 

hdzu,  an  end,  a  limit. 

hyaku,  a  hundred  :  hyakti-man,  a 
million. 

hyaku-manako,  a  sort  of  game 
or  show  in  which  a  number  of 
masks  are  used. 

hyaktishd,  a  peasant,  a  farmer. 

hySban,  rumour,  report :  hydban 
7V0  suruy   to  gossip. 

liyogi,  a  conference. 

liyoro-liyoro,  an  onomatope  for 
staggering. 

hyorots&ku,  to  stagger. 

Ixydtan,  a  gourd. 


i  (oftener  ido)^  a  well, 
i,  signification,  intent, 
ibi,  vulg.  iovytibi,  a  finger. 


iclil,  one:  ichi'tdtn-^iki,  pulled  by 
one  man;  icH-nin-noriy  accom- 
modating one  person. — Ichi  is 
used  idiomatically,  e.  g.  in  icM- 
ban,  number  one,  but  also  first, 
most  (see  p.  145)  ;  icH'^mcki,  one 
day,  but  also  the  first  of  the 
month,  all  day  long  ;  ichi'nicIU 
oki,  alternate  days. 

iclii(-ba),  a  market(-place),  a 
fair. 

icbi-ban,  number  one,  first ; 
hence  used  as  a  prefix  to  indicate 
the  superlative. 

ichi-gai,  altogether. 

ichigo,  a  strawberry. 

ichijiku,  a  fig. 

iclu-d,  once,  once  for  all. 

ido,  a  well. 

ie,  a  house :  ie  no  uclii,  indoors. 

ie,  no  ;  see  p.  234. 

iedomo,  though;  sometimes  eveii^ 

iezuto,  presents  brought  to  those 
at  home  by  one  returning  from  a 
journey. 

ifaku,  a  garment. 

Igirisu,  Knlgand :  Jgirisn-jiUy 
an  Englishman  ;  Jgirisu  no^ 
English. 

igo,  henceforward. 

ii,  a  corruption  oiyoi,  good. 

iin,  a  committee,  a  committee-man. 

ii-t8&tae,  a  tradition. 

ii-wake,  an  excuse:  ii-wake  wo 
iUf  to  excuse  oneself. 

ii-y6,  a  way  of  saying. 

ijiru,  to  meddle,  to  tease. 


H^^^^^B        c«fi]             ^^^^H 
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ijfl,  from  thence  upwards,  that  and 

want  to  go;  Ui-todBtii,  loteadlr^^^H 

)                upwards  (the  Japanese  generally 

to  he  eifectaal;  ille  sAimau,  to  ew^^^H 

^^^         reckoning  incloiively). 

away.                                               ^^H 

^B     ika  ?  ail  inteirogatire  word  [oond 

IkttraP  how  much?  iiiira  ka,  tkm  ^^^H 

^H        in    ii-iga,    the    compounds    iia- 

r.i         ik„r,t  di  mo,  pp.  52, 113J  ^^H 

^B           /m/a.   etc.;    lia   tin   hi>lc ?    what 

ikiirn  me  nai,  there  are  hardly  aof/^^^H 

'               son  of?  what? 

ik&M,   war;   m^a  '.vo  isru,   ta'^^H 

ikagaPhow? 

make                                                     '^^^H 

ikahodoP  how  much? 

iku(.t8U)P    how    utally?— (Uw/m'^^^H 

ikanPorikaniPhow? 

ii'ii/1,1  de  «io,  see  p.  53.          ^^^^1 

ikanimo,  yes,  certainly,  p.  235. 

ima,  now :  iiim-deki,  or  imaj^ttn^^^^^ 

ikari,  an  anchor. 

now;          inolle,  see  p.  73  ;  MRot^^^H 

^       ikMU,  la  vivify,  to  fi-ee. 

now  again  ;  ima  m  iVa/f^f^^H 

^L     iken,  opinion :  iiiii  we  tipi-rrii,  to 

by                                                    ^^^H 

^H         ^\-t  one's  opinion. 

^M     ikenai  {aeg.  potential   of  iiu,  to 

imaskiuieru  (2),   to  reprove,  to  ^^^H 

^H        go).  "  is  no  go,"  won't  do. 

warn(coDLp.2i3).                         ^^H 

^M     iki,  the  act  of  going,   the  way 

imi,  signification,  meaning.               ^^^^ 

^H         there. 

imo,  a  potalo.                                    ^H 

^H     iki-gake,    while   going,    on    the 

imOto,  a  younger  sister.                   ^^^H 

■           way 

lua!  nay:  iRij'o,  yes  or  no:  otk^^H 

^H      iki-nari,  abraptly. 

ka  ilia  ya  or  ya  ina  ya,  wbetfaer^^^H 

^1     ikioi,  strength,  force. 

there  is  or  not                                 ^^M 

^H      ikiru  (3),  to  live:  it;r.-  in,,  to  be 

inablkari,  lightnmg.                       ^^H 

■         alive. 

inai,  withui  th.e  limits  of;  towards  ^^H 

^P      ikkaP  what  day?  xoch  and  soch 

the                                                     ^^H 

■^ 

inaka,  the  country  (as  oppoaed  ti»  ^^H 

"             ik-kon,  a  glass  (of  wine). 

the  town).                                        ^^^H 

ikuP    how   many?    tin   inn    ka. 

Ine,  rice  (grovdng).                            ^^H 

1                 rather,  more  or  less;   ikxi-lmnf 

Indo,  India.                                       ^^M 

'^m          ihi-mai?     .kv-mn?     iiit-labi? 

inkyo,  see  p.  352,  note  i                  ^^M 

^B         etc.,  seep.  llj. 

inochi,                                               ^^M 

^H     iku(irr^.1,  to  go;  see  pp.  171,151; 

inori,  prayer :  iiiori  wa  surti,  to  ^^^| 

^H       ild-itii,  to  chance  to  meet;  iki- 

pray.                                                        ^^H 

^H         ehig^m,   to  cross    and    miss  one 

inoru,  to                                       ^^^^ 

^H         another;    iii-A--i.rii,  to  go    and 

inshi,  a  stamp,  especially  a  post-  ^^^| 

^^^coroc^ck  again  ;  iH^agaru,  to 

age-stamp.                 ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

IN 
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inu,  a  dog. 

ip-pai,  ODC  cupful,  full :  ij>-j>ai 
na,  full ;  ip-^ai  ni  suru^  to  fill. 

ippan  (no),  general,  universal. 

ira,  see  p.  193. 

irai,  henceforth,  since,  after. 

iraserareru  (2),  see  pp.  171, 
251. 

irassliai  or  iraserare,  imper- 
ative of  irassharu,  see  pp.  171, 

253- 
irassharu  (irreg.),   see  pp.  171, 

251  ;223. 

ireba,  an  artificial  tooth. 

ireru  (2),  to  put  in,  to  insert ;  to 
make  (tea) ;  conf.  pp.  228 — 9. 

^ri-kunda,  complicated. 

iri-mame,  parched  peas. 

iri-umi,  a  gulf,  a  bay. 

iriyo  (na),  needed,  necessary. 

iro,  colour,:  iro-iro  {no),  all  sorts. 

ironna,  all  sorts,  various. 

iru,  to  enter  ;  conf.  p.  228 — 9:  iri- 
komUjt  to  enter. 

iru  (3),  to  be ;  see  pp.  191,  223, 
228 — 9,  251  \...irarefiai  (pre- 
ceded by  a  negative),  cannot  do 
without. 

iru  (3),  to  shoot. 

irui,  garments,  clothing. 

isha,  a  physician. 

ishi,  a  stone. 

ishibai,  lime. 

ishi-bei,  a  stone  wall. 

ifllii-islii,  the  Court  word  for 
dingo,  a  dumpling. 

isogashii,  husy. 


isog-i,  a  hurry. 

isog'U,  to  make  haste. 

issakujitsu,  the  day  l^efore 
yesterday.  - 

is-shizi,  one  person:  jibun  is- 
skin,  oneself  only. 

iBsho,  a  whole  life-time. 

issbo  ni,  together. 

is-shu,  one  kind,  a  sort. 

i8-85,  a  pair  (see  p.  114). 

isu,  a  chair. 

itadaku,  to  receive ;  see  pp.  203, 
250. 

itai,  painful,  hurting. 

itameru  (2),  to  hurt  (trans.). 

itami,  pain. 

itamu,  to  hurt  (in trans.). 

itaru,  to  reach:  tii  itaru  niade, 
down  to ;  ni  itatte,  at. 

itasu,  to  do ;  conf.  p.  195. 

itatte,  very. 

itchi,  union,  unison. 

ito,  a  string,  thread. 

itoma,  leave  (of  absence),  dismis- 
sal :  mo  o  itoma  itashimasu  (or 
moskimasu),  I  must  l«  saying 
goodbye. 

itou,  10  avoid,  to  shun,  to  min 

itsu,  same  as  ichi,  one. 

itsuP  when?— ?/j«  ka,  itsu  mo, 
itsu  de  mo,  see  p.  52 ;  itsu  made 
{tatte)  mo,  see  p.  71 ;  itsu  no  ffia 
ni  ka,  some  time  or  other. 

itsfika,  five  days,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month. 

itsti(tsu),  five. 

itsu  war  i,  a  lie. 
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ittai,  altogether ;  but  sometimes 
almost  an  expletive. 

it-tan,  once. 

it-toki,  one  hour,  once. 

iu,  to  say,  see  pp.  185,  251  : 
to  itte,  see  p.  83 ;  to  iu^  see  pp. 
58,  69,  82 ;  to  ka  iu,  see  p.  69 ; 
to  itte  mo,  see  p  187;  to  wa 
iedo{nto)^  sea  p.  187;  ii-dasu^ 
to  say,  to  express,  to  enounce ; 
ii-kakerUf  to  address  (in  speak- 
ing) ;  ii-kikaseru^  to  tell ;  «- 
tsukeru,  to  order ;  iu  made  mo 
nai,  needless  to  remark. 

iwa,  a  rock. 

iwaba,  see  p.  185. 

iwaku,  a  Classical  form  of  iu,  to 
say  ;  see  p.  417,  note  10. 

iwayuru,  see  p.  41 1,  note  20. 

iya !  nay !  no  !  iya  na,  objection- 
able ;  iya  desti  yo !  see  p.  288, 
No.  31,  and  foot-note. 

iyagaru,  to  disli^ke. 

iyasblku-mo,  seep.  438, note  10. 

iyo-iyo,  more  and  more. 

izuzni,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

izureP  which?  in  any  case;  but 
often  a  mere  expletive :  iztire  no, 
some. ,  .or  other. 


ja,  a  contraction  of  de  wa;  see  pp. 

^4>  97  •  j^  ^^^^  ^^»  see  pp.  64, 
189;   at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, well  then. 
ja,  to  be;  see  p.  223. 


jama,    obstruction,    impediment : 
jama  wo  sum,  to  be  in  the  way  ; 

ojamay  see  pp.  247,  290  (No.  49). 
jano,    the   Kyoto    equivalent    of 

dano. 
jari,  gravel. 
ji,  earth,  ground. 
ji,  time,  hour,  as  in  nan-ji  ?  what 

o'clock?    roku'ji   han,  half'past 

six  o'clock. 
ji,  a  written  character,  specifically 

a  Chinese  ideograph. 
jibeta,  the  ground. 
jibiki,  a  dictionary. 
jibun,  a  time,  a  season. 
jibun,  seUijtdtm  no,  one's  own. 
jigi  (generally  with  o)^  a  bow— of 

the  head  and  body. 
jigoku,  hell. 
jihaku,  conit&sioTii  jihaku  suru, 

to  confess,  to  own. 
jijitsu,  a  fact. 

jikan,  a  period  of  time,  an  hour, 
jika-dochaku,  self-confutation, 
jiki  (ni),  immediately, 
jikisan,    a  vassal  of   sufficiently 

high  rank  to  be  allowed  personal 

access  to  the  Shogun. 
jikken-shitsv,  a  laboratory, 
jikken-tetslig'aku,  the  positive 

philosophy,  Comtism. 
jiko,  temperature,  the  state  of  the 

weather. 
jikoku,  an  hour,  time,  period. 
jimbutsu,     people,     figures    (as 

opposed  to  scenery),  etc. 
jimen,  a  plot  of  ground. 
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jinixxiiii,  the  people  (of  a  country). 

jixnusho,  an  office. 

jin,  a  person,  a  man. 

jinja,  a  Shint5  temple. 

jinka,  a  human  habitation,  a  house. 

Jinrikl(8lia),  a  jinrikisha,  i.e.,  a 
species  of  bath-chair  pulled  by 
a  man. 

jinryoku  suru  (irreg.),  to  en- 
deavour, to  do  one's  very  best. 

jinshu,  a  race  of  men. 

jiro-jiro,  furtively,  by  snatches. 

Jiro,  a  man's  name;  see  p.  37. 

jiron,  an  opinion,  a  contention. 

jisan  suru  (irreg.),  to  bring 
(respectful). 

jisatsu,  suicide:  jisatsu  suru^  to 
commit  suicide. 

jisetsu,  a  season,  a  time. 

jisbiu,  self. 

jisbin,  an  earthquake. 

jishimban,  a  ward-office,  a 
warden, — a  kind  of  police-office 
and  of  policemen,  under  the 
Tokugawa  regime, 

jisho,  a  dictionary. 

jissai,  practice  (as  opposed  to 
theory). 

jisuru  (irreg.),  to  refuse. 

jiten,  a  diclionary. 

jitensha,  a  bicycle. 

jitsu,  truth :  jitsu  no,  true. 

jitsu-getsu,  the  sun  and  moon. 

jiyu,  freedom,  liberty:  jiyu  na, 
free :  jiyu-seido,  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  jiyu-seido-ron,  radical 
opinions. 


jizai,  freedom, — ^rather  in  private 
than  in  political  matters. 

j6,  passion,  tenderness. 

j6,  a  lock :  jo  wo  orosu,  to  lock. 

j5,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for  mats : 
hacJii'jo  ni  roku-jd,  one  room 
of  eight  mats  and  another  of  six. 

j5,  on,  with  regard  to,  in  the 
matter  of. 

jobu  (na),  sturdy,  solid,  strong. 

jdbukuro,  an  envelope. 

jochil,  a  maid-servant 

jodan,  a  joke :  jodan  wo  iu^  to 
joke ;  jodan-majirl  ni,  haIf-jok« 
ingly. 

jograku,  female  education. 

joki,  steam. 

jokTsen,  a  steamer. 

joklsha,  a  railway. 

jokyoshi,  a  school  usher. 

jorei,  an  official  regulation  or  bye- 
^  law. 

joriku  suru,  to  land  (intrans.). 

joro  (commonly,  but  less  correct- 
ly, yjro),  a  courtesan. 

josama  (generally  with  o  pre- 
fixed), a  young  lady,  Miss,  a 
daughter  (honorific). 

josan,  short  iov  josama, 

Jotei,  God  (lit.  the  supreme  Em- 
peror). 

joto,  first-class  ;  jdtd-shakwcd^ 
aristocratic  society. 

jdyaku,  an  agreement,  a  treaty. 

jdzu  (na),  a  good  hand  at,  skilful. 

ja,  the  nigori'cd  form  ot  cku  ;  see 
p.  146. 
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jd,  ten  :  ju-man,  a  hundred  thou- 

ju-sbi, fourteen. 

sand  ;y«  ni  Jiak'kUf  eight  or  nine 

ju-sblcbi,   seventeen:   ju-sKichi-' 

out  of  ten. 

mchi,  seventeen  days,  the  seven- 

juban, a  shirt. 

teenth  day  of  the  month. 

jubun,  plenty,  ample,  quite. 

jii-yokka,     fourteen    days,    the 

ju-go,  fifteen  :  jit-go-nichi,  fifteen 

fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 

days,  the    fifteenth    day  of   the 

K 

month ;   ju-go-rokti,     fifte^    or 

sixteen. 

ka,  a  mosquito. 

ju-gwatsu,  October. 

ka,  an  auxil.  numeral;  sec  p.  109. 

j  u-hacbi ,  eighteen  'Ju-hachi-nichiy 

kaP  an  interrogative  postposition; 

eighteen  days,  the  eighteenth  day 

see  pp.  68,  55  :  ka  mo,  see  p.  72  ; 

of  the  month. 

ka  tno  shiran,  perhaps. 

ju-icbi,      eleven :      Ju-ichi-nichij 

kabe,  a  mud  wall. 

eleven    days,   the   clcvcnlh    day 

kabe,  (with  honorific  prefix  o\  the 

of  the  month. 

Court  word  for  tofu,  bean-curd. 

ju-icbi-gwatsu,  November. 

kabu,  a  stump,  used  as  the  auxi- 

ju-ju, over  and  over  again. 

liary  numeral  for  shrubs. 

ju-ku,  nineteen :y«-X't<-;;/V^/,  nine- 

kabu,  capital,  stock,  shares:  ka- 

teen  days,  the  nineteenth  day  of 

bn-nuski,  a  shareholder. 

the  month. 

kabu,  a  turnip. 

jumoku,  a  tree. 

kabuseru  (2),  to  put  on  to  an- 

jumpu, a  fair  wind. 

other's  head,  to  impute. 

jun,  the  regular  order  or  turn. 

kachi-ikiisa,  a  victory. 

ju-ni,    twelve  :  ju-ni-nichi^  twelve 

kacbin,    the    Court     word     for 

days,    the    twelfth    day    of    the 

moc/iij  a  rice-cake. 

month. 

kado,  a  corner. 

ju-ni-gwatsu,  December. 

kado,  a  gate,  sometimes  an  item. 

junjo,  order,  sequence,  turn. 

kaeri,   the  way  back;  kaeri-gake 

junsa,  a  policeman. 

ni,  on  the  way  back. 

jurai,  hitherto. 

kaeru,  a  frog. 

ju-roku,   sixteen :   ju-rokii-nichi^ 

kaeru,  to  return  (intrans.),  hence 

sixteen  days,  the  sixteenth  day  of 

to  go  away. 

the  month. 

kaeru  (2),   to  change  (trans.),  to 

ju-san ,     thirteen  :     ju-san-nichi^ 

exchange. 

thirteen  days,  the  thirteenth  day 

kaesu,  to  give  back,  to  send  back. 

of  the  month. 

to  return  (trans.). 

iCA 
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kaesu-graesu,      over   and    over 

again, 
kaette,    contrary     to    what    one 

might    have    expected,     rather: 

kan-chu  yori,  yo-kan   no  ho  ga 

kaette    hiemasu^    you     mightn't 

think  so,  but  one  feels  the  cold 

more  in  early   spring    than  in 

mid-winter. 
kagraxni,  a  mirror. 
kage,    shade,  shadow,    reflection, 

hence  influence :  no  kage  ni^  in 

the  shadow  of,  l^ehind:   o  kage 

sama^  see  p.  293,  No.    84 — 5. 
kagren,    amount,    hence    flavour, 

also  the  bodily  feelings  ;  conf.  p. 

288,  No.  32,  foot-note. 
kagi,  a  key. 
kagiri,   a  limit :  kagirl .  no  nai, 

boundless. 
kagiru,  to  limit,  to  be  limited  :  ... 

ni  kagirazu^  is  not  restricted  to 

...,  not  only. 
kago,  a  kind  of  palanquin, 
kahe,  cofiee  (from  the  French). 
kai,  a  shell 
kai-ageru  (2),  to  buy  up  (said  of 

the  government)  ;  also  to  buy  at 

a  higher  price. 
kaigun,  the  navy, 
kaihen,  the  sea-shore. 
kai-inu,  a  pet  dog. 
kai  jo,  the  surface  of  the  sea:  kai- 

jd-hoken,  marine  insurance. 
kaiko,  a  silkworm, 
kaikwa,   civilisation:  kaikiva  su- 

ru,  to  become  civilised. 


kaimono,  a  purchase,  shopping. 

kaisan,  dispersion,  adjournment: 
kaimn  sum,  to  disperse. 

kaisei,  amendment,  revision : 
kdisei  snru,  to  revise. 

kaisliin,  reform  :  kaishin  sum, 
to  reform. 

kaji,  a  rudder. 

kaji,  household  affairs :  kaji'tnu- 
ki,  the  state  of  a  household. 

kakari-ai,  implication, — e.  g.  in 
a  crime. 

kakaru,  to  hang  (intrans.),  to  be 
in  place,  e.g.  a  bridge ;  see  also 
p.  2i8:  o  me  ni  kakaru,  seep. 
74.  Sometimes  kakaru  means  to 
cost,  also  to  take  time. 

kakato,  the  heel. 

kake,  a  broken  fragment,  a  bit. 

kake-au,  to  discuss,  to  bargain, 
to  arrange  about. 

kakemono,  a  hanging  scroll. 

kake(mono),  a  wager. 

kakene,  an  overcharge :  kakene 
wo  iuy  to  make  an  overcharge. 

kakeru  (2;,  to  run. 

kakeru  (2),  to  be  flawai  or  nick- 
ed, to  wane. 

kakeru  (2),  to  hang  (trans.),  to 
put ;  see  also  p.  219. 

kakeru  (2),  to  be  able  to  write; 
conf.  p.  206. 

kake-hiki,  bargaining. 

kaki,  an  oyster. 

kaki,  a  persimmon. 

kaki-tsuke,  a  note,  a  memo- 
randum, a  bill. 


KA 
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t,  Your  or  His  Excellency. 

kakkoku,  all  countries,  foreign 
countries  in  general :  kakkoku 
koshiy  the  corps  diplomatique. 

kaku,  an  angle:  kakit-zatd,  loaf- 
sugar. 

kaku,  each  (in  compounds). 

kaku,  thus:  kaku  no  gotoki, 
such  ;  kaktt  viade^  to  such  an 
extent. 

kaku,  to  scratch,  to  write :  kaki- 
oivarUy  to  finish  writing;  kaki- 
sokonaUf  to  make  a  mistake  in 
writing ;  kaki-tsukeru,  to  jot 
down. 

kakubetsu  (no  or  na),  differ- 
ent, special. 

kakujitsu,  every  other  day. 

kakumei,  a  revolution  (in  go- 
vernment, etc.). 

kakureru  (2),  to  hide  (intrans,). 

kaktishaku,  see  p.  4i4»  Note  3. 

kakushi,  pocket. 

kakUsu,  to  hide  (trans.). 

kamau,  to  have  to  do  with,  to 
meddle  with,  to  matter :  kamai. 
mascu,  it  doesn't  matter. 

kamben,  forbearance,  forgive- 
ness :  kambcn-zuyoi^  patient. 

kame,  a  tortoise:  kaine-no-ko,  ditto 
in  Tokyo  colloquial  (probably 
a  corruption  of  kame  no  kd,  a 
tortoise's  carapace). 

kame,  a  European  dog  ;  see  p. 
26. 

kami,  the  hair  of  (he  head  :  hami- 
hasamiy  hair-cutting. 


kaxni,  above,  upper :  o  kami^  the 
government ;  o  kami  son,  see 
okamisatt. 

kaxni,  a  Shint5  god  or  goddess. 
Most  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries use  this  term  to  denote 
the  Christian  God. 

kami  (no  ke),  the  hair  of  the 
head  :  kami-ytti^  a  hair-dresser. 

kami,  paper:  kami -ire,  a  pocket- 
book  ;  kami-maki-tabakoy  a 
cigarette, 

Kamigata,  a  general  designa- 
tion for  the  old  capital  Kydto 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

kami-hasami,  hair-cutting. 

kaminari,  thunder. 

kamo,  a  wild-duck. 

kampan,  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

kampeki,  the  temper  (of  a  per- 
son) :  kampeki  ni  saivaru,  to 
irritate  one's  temper. 

kampuku,  see  kanshin. 

kamu,  to  bite. 

kan,  interval ;  see  p.  118, 

kan,    heating  :  kaii  ivo  tsnkeru^  to 
heat  sake. 

Kana,  the  Japanese  syllabic 
writing  ;  see  p.  9. 

kanagu,  metal  work,  metal  fast- 
enings. 

kanai,  inside  a  house,  all  the 
members  of  a  household  ;  hence 
a  humble  word  for  wife. 

kanarazu,  positively,  certainly. 

kanau,  to  coirespond,  to  agree 
with,  to  eventuate,  to  succeed. 
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kan-dan,  cold  and  heat,  tempera- 
ture. 

kandankei,  a  thermometer. 

kane,  metal,  money :  kane-ire^  a 
purse  ;  kane-mochi,  a  rich  man, 

kane,  a  bell, 

kaneru  (2),  to  be  unable ;  see  p. 
203. 

kanete,  beforehand,  together. 

kangrae,  consideration,  reflection, 
a  thought,  an  intention  :  kangae 
ga  tsukti^  to  hit  on  an  idea ; 
kangae  no  tie,  on  consideration. 

kangraeru  (2),  to  consider,  to  re- 
flect. 

kani,  a  crab. 

kanji,  a  feeling:  kanji ga  okorti, 
to  begin  to  feel. 

kanjiru  (3),  to  feel. 

kanjo,  an  account,  a  bill :  kanjd 
wo  surit^  to  do  accounts. 

kannin,  patience  :  kannin  suru, 
to  be  patient. 

kannushi,  a  Shinto  priest. 

kano,  Classical  for  ano^  that. 

Kan-on,  see  p.  7. 

kanro,  lit.  sweet  dew,  hence 
delicious, — said  of  liquor. 

kanshaku,  a  quick  temper  :  kan- 
shaku-mocJu,  quick-tempered . 

kanshin,  admiration,  astonish- 
ment :  kanshin  sttru^  to  admire, 
to  be  astonished  at. 

kanshu,  hot  sake, 

kantei,  criticism  :  kantei  sunt, 
to  judge  critically. 

kanzuru,  see  kanjiru. 


kanzashi,  a  hair-pin. 
kaiizunie(-inono),    tinned  pro- 
visions. 

kao,  the  face:  kao-zoroi^  everybody 

being  present,  the  full  troupe. 
Kara,   China, 
kara,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  70, 

275:  kara  shite,  see  p.  70;  kara 

to  itte,  see  p,  83. 
kara,  a  collar,  (from  the  English). 
kara  (na),  empty. 
karada,   the  body  (of  any  living 

creature). 
karakane,  bronze. 
karamu,  to  twine  (intrans.). 
karaehi,  mustard. 
karasu,    a    crow:     karasu-mugi, 

oats. 
kare,  (Classical  for  are,  that :  kare 

kore,  this,  that,  and  the  other  ; 

more  or  less,  pretty  well. 
kari,   the   chase :    kai  i   suru,  to 

hunt,  to  shoot. 
kari  (in  compounds),   temporary, 
kari-nuehi,  a  debtor. 
kariru  (3),  to   borrow,  to  hire; 

conf.  pp.  164,  251  :  kari'kiru,  to 

hire  the  whole  of. 
karonjiru   (3),   to  think   lightly 

of. 
karui,  light ;  hence  soft  (in  speak- 
ing of  water). 
karuta,  a  playing  card  (from  the 

Spanish  carta). 
kasa,  a  broad  sun-hat,  a  parasol, 

an  umbrella. 
kasa,  quantity,  amount. 
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Icasanaru,  to  l)e  piled  up,  to  be 

repeated, 
kasaneru   (2),    to   pile    up,    to 

repeat. 
kasanete,  several  times,  again. 
kaslilkoi,     awe-inspiring  ;     also 

clever, 
kashikomaru,   to  receive  orders 

respeclfully :         kashlkomarima' 

sJiita,  all  right.  Sir  I 
kasliikomu,  to  reverence, 
kasliikosa,  sublimity,  cleverness. 
kashi-nagcaya,  a  nagaya  to  let. 

(conf.  p.  281,  foot-note  3.) 
kasbi-nushi,  a  creditor. 
kashira,    the    head,    a    chief,   a 

superior. 
kaslii(wa),  an  oak-tree. 
kassai,  applause. 
kasu,    to    lend,    to    let    (e.g.     a 

house). 

kasuteira,  sponge-cake,  conf.  p. 
26. 

kata,  the  side  of  anything,  ft 
direction,  hence  one  side,  one: 
kata-asJii^  one  foot ;  kata-ie,  one 
hand :  {0)  kata,  a  gentleman, 
a  lady.  Kono  kata  sometimes 
means  since. 

kata,  a  shoulder  :  kata-saki,  ditto. 

katacbi,  shape,  form. 

kata-gata,  at  the  same  time  as, 
on  the  occasion  of. 

katai,  hard,  siifT;  hence  strict, 
honest. 

kata-kage,  shade  on  one  side  of 
the  road. 


Kata-kana,  tlie  square  form  oC 
the  Japanese  syllal>ary. 

kataki,  an  enemy  (private). 

katamaru,  to  grow  hard. 

katana,  a  sword  :  katana-ya^  a 
sword-shop,  a  dealer  in  swords. 

katazukeru  (2),  to  put  away. 

katchiri,  a  word  expressive  of 
the  sound  of  clicking. 

kato,  low  class,  third  class  (on 
railways,  etc.). 

katoku,  a  patrimony, 

katsu,  to  conquer,  to  win. 

katte,  will,  choice,  (hence)  con- 
venience, (hence)  kitchen  ;  anata 
no  go  katte  dcsn,  you  can  do 
as  you  like :  katte  7iarete  iru^ 
to  know  one's  way  about  a 
house. 

katto,  an  onomatope  for  sudden- 
ness. 

kau,  to  buy :  kai-kiru,  to  buy  up 
the  whole  of ;  kai-mono,  a  pur- 
chase; kai-torUy  to  buy. 

kau,  to  keep  (domestic  animals), 

kawa,  a  river. 

kawa,  the  skin,  rind,  or  bark  of 
anything  ;  leather. 

kawai,  pet,  de.ir  little,  poor  little. 

kawaiso,  worthy  of  pity,  in  dis- 
tress, 

kawaku,  to  get  dry  :  kawaite  iruy 
to  be  dry  ;  no  do  ga  kawakima- 
5  Jut  a,  I  am  thirsty. 

kawari,  a  change, — especially  for 
the  worse  :  no  kawari  ni,  instead 
of ;  softo  kawari  ni,  on  the  other 
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hand,  see  also  p.  99  ;  kawarl  no 

keishoku,  scenery. 

otoko,   another   man   (instead  of 

keizai-gaku,  political  economy; 

the  usual  one). 

keizai-gakusha,  a  political  econo- 

kawaru, to  change  (intrans.). 

mist. 

kawase-tegrata,    a    bill    of  ex- 

kekko (na),  splendid. 

change,  a  draft. 

kembutsu,  looking  at,  sight-see- 

kawazu, a  frog. 

ing,  sometimes  spectators  :  kem- 

kaya,  a  mosquito-net. 

butsu  sttrUy  to  go  to  see  (sights, 

kayasu,  vulg.  for  kacsu. 

etc.). 

kayo,  (from  kono  yo),  this  kind, 

kemmaku,  the  countenance. 

thus. 

kemono,  a  quadruped. 

kayou,    to    \^o    backwards    and 

kemuri,  smoke. 

forwards,    to     attend      (e.g.    a 

kemushi,  a  caterpillar. 

school). 

ken,    the    auxiliary  numeral    for 

kaza-kaxni,  (to)  windward. 

houses. 

kazari,  an  ornament. 

Kencli5,  see  pp.  344—5- 

kage,  the  wind :  kazc  wo  hiku,  to 

kenjutsu,  swordsmanship. 

catch  cold. 

kenkwa,  a  quarrel :  kcnkiva  siiru^ 

kazoeru  (2),  to  count. 

to  quarrel. 

kazu,  a  number. 

kenkyu,   investigation,  research: 

ke,   a  hair,   hairs   on   the  human 

kenkyu  sum,  to  investigate. 

body,  the  wool  of  animals. 

kennon,    danger:     kennon     na. 

ke !  an  expletive  ;  see  p.  234. 

dangerous. 

kedamono,  a  quadruped. 

kenri,  a  right,  a  privilege. 

keg^a,     a    wound :     ke^a     suru^ 

kerai,  a  retainer,  a  follower. 

to    be    wounded,    to    hurt   one- 

keredoCmo), though,  but ;  see  p. 

self. 

187. 

kegfasu,  to  defile. 

keru    (2),    to    kick,     rarely     to 

keiba,  a  horse-race. 

outdo.               ^ 

keiben  (na),  easily    to  be  used, 

kesa,  this  morning. 

convenient. 

keshikaran,  outrageous,  absurd. 

keiko,  practice  :  kciko  wo  sum,  to 

keshiki,  a  view,  scenery,  appear- 

practise. 

nnce. 

keikwaku,    a  design,   an   inten- 

ktisshite,  positively,      certainly  ; 

tion,  a  plan. 

(with  a  ncg.)  never. 

keisatsUsho,  a  police-station. 

kessuru  (•'"'■egO,  to  decide. 

keisatsUkwan,  a  police  officer. 

kesu,  to  extinguish. 
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ketchaku,  decision,  final  resolve : 
keUhaku  no,  positive,  lowest 
(in  price). 

ketsu,  decision,  a  vote:  ketsu  wo 
iortif  to  take  a  vote. 

kettei  sum  (irreg.),  to  decide. 

ketto  (from  Engl,  blanif-^/^  a 
rug. 

ki,  the  spirits  (of  a  person),  some- 
times intention :  ki  ga  tsuktt^ 
to  have  one*s  attention  called  to 
something ;  ki  ni  iru^  to  be 
agreeable  to  one ;  ki  no  kiita, 
quick-witted  ;  ki  wo  kikaseru,  to 
show  wit  or  tact ;  ki  wo  otosu, 
to  let  one's  spirits  droop  ;  ki  wo 
tsukerUf  to  pay  attention. 

ki,  a  tree,  wood  (the  material) :  ki 
710  mi^  a  fruit,  a  berry. 

ki,  an  honorific  prefix,  see  p.  143. 

ki,  the  indef.  form  of  kuru^  to  come. 

ki,  a  termination  of  adjectives ; 
see  p.  121. 

klbisho,  a  tea-pot. 

kibo,  a  desire :  kibd  suru^  to 
desire,  to  request. 

kibun,  the  bodily  feelings  :  kibim 
ga  wariiiy  to  feel  unwell. 

kichigai  (no)^mad. 

kichi-nichi,  a  lucky  day. 

kido,  a  small  door,  a  wicket. 

kifu,  a  disposition  of  the  mind. 

ki-gae,  a  change  of  clothes. 

kigen,  the  bodily  feelings :  go 
kigcnyd^  I  wish  you  good  health; 
see  also  p.  333,  foot-note  32. 

ki-iroi,  yellow. 


kiji,  a  pheasant. 

ki-j6bu,  of  good  cheer,  not 
alarmed. 

kikai,  a  machine. 

kikaseru  (2),  to  inform. 

kiki-gurushii,  unpleasant  (to 
heai-). 

kiki-me,  efficacy,  acting  (as  a 
drug). 

kiko,  climate,  temperature. 

kikoeru  (2),  to  be  audible,  to  be- 
able  to  hear. 

kikoku,  (your)  august  country. 

kiku,  a  chrysanthemum. 

kiku,  to  hear,  to  listen  ;  (cont  p. 
251);  hence  to  ask,  to  enquire,, 
as  kiki  ni  yarn,  to  send  to  en- 
quire ;  less  often  to  have  an  effect 
to  act  (e.g.  as  a  drug) :  kiki-soko- 
nau^  to  hear  wrong;  kiki-tsukeru, 
to  happen  to  hear,  to  notice. 

kikwanshi,  an  engineer. 

kimari,  a  fixed  arrangement : 
kiviari  ga  nai,  there  is  no  rule. 

kimeru  (2),  to  decide,  to  fix. 

kimi,  a  prince,  a  sovereign  ; 
hence  you. 

kimi,  feelings:  kimi  ga  warm,  to 
feel  unwell,  to  feel  frightened. 

kimo,  the  liver :  kimo  700  tsttbttshi- 
mashlta^  lit.  burst  the  liver,  i.e.  I 
was  astounded. 

kimono,  clothes,  specifically  the 
long  upper  rol>e  worn  by  the 
Japanese :  kimono  wo  kiru,  to 
dress  ;  kimono  wo  nugUy  undress. 

kimpen,  a  neighbourhood. 
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ki-musUxne,  a  virgin. 

kiri,  a  suffix  derived  from  kirti^  to 

kin,  gold,  money. 

cut,    and    meaning  only.     It    is 

kin,  a  pound  (in  weight). 

also  pronounced  kktrt  and^W: 

kinchaku,   a   purse :    kinchaku- 

jTttari-giri,  only  two  people,  tSte- 

ktri,  a  pickpocket. 

&-tete. 

kiDg^O,  a  gbkl6sh. 

kiri,  mist. 

kinjiru  (3),  to  forbid. 

kirido,  a  garden-gate. 

kinjitsu,  a  few  days  hence. 

kiri-doku,  see  end  of  pp.  384-5. 

kiiijo,  nLighbourhood. 

kiritsu,  standing  up. 

kinju,  birds  and  lieasts. 

kiriritto    shlta,     sharp,    well- 

kinki,  joy :  kinki  fit  iaezu,  to  be 

defined. 

overcome  with  joy. 

kiru,   to  cut,  (hence)  to  kill,  see 

kinky u,    urgency :    kinkyu-ddgi^ 

also   p.   219:  kiri'kovm^   to   cut 

an  urgency  motion. 

into;     kiri-koros»,     to     cut     to 

kin5,  yesterday. 

death  ;  kiri-sittc'ru,  to  kill  and  do 

kinodoku    (lit.    poison    of 

the 

for  ;  klri'tsTikcru,  to  cut  at. 

spirit),  regret  or  concern  felt  for 

kiru  (3),   to  wear,  to  have  on  or 

others :  0  kinodoku  sama^  see 

1  p. 

put    on   (clothes) :    ki-kaern^    to 

247. 

change  one's  clothes. 

kinsatsu,  paper-money. 

kiryQ,  countenance,  looks. 

kinsen.  \ 

'   money. 

kinsu,    ) 

kYnaki,    an    empress     or   queen 
consort. 

kinu,  silk. 

klsama,  you  ;  see  p.  47. 

kin-yobi,  Friday. 

klseru,  a  pipe  (for  smoking). 

kinzai,  a  suburb. 

kisha,    an    abbreviated    form    of 

ki-o  (no),  past,  former. 

jbkisha^  a  railway  train. 

kippu,  a  ticket. 

kishd,  spirit,    temper,    kishu  fta, 

kirai,  averse  to;  fcc  p.  65. 

spirited. 

kirare-zon,    see     end    of 

pp. 

klsoku,  a  law. 

384-5. 

kissaki,  the  point  of  a  blade. 

kirasMte,  see  p.  216. 

kita,  north. 

kirau,  to  dislike. 

kitai  (na),  queer. 

kire,  stuff    (for  clothes,   etc.) 

,  ft 

kitaku,    returning   home:    suru, 

bit. 

to  return  home. 

kirei  (na),  pretty,  neat,  clean. 

kitanai,            ) 
kitanarasbii,  j 

kireru  (2),  to  cut  (intrans.), 

to 

snap  ;  see  p.  206. 

kitaru,  same  as  kuru,  to  come. 
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kitsuen-jo,  a^smo king-room. 

kitsune,  a  fox. 

kitto,  positively,  without  fail. 

kiwamaru,  to  be  settled,  finish- 
ed ;  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 

ki-yo  (na),  handy,  clever. 

kizetsu  suru,  (irreg.)  to  faint. 

kke,  an  expletive,  see  p.  237. 

kkiri,  seekiri, 

ko,  an  auxiliary  numeral;  see  p.  IC9. 

ko,  powder. 

ko,  a  child,  the  young  of  any 
animal ;  hence  used  as  a  pretix 
to  form  diminutives,  as  kireij 
pretty  ;  ko-girci^  rather  pretty ; 
see  also  p.  143. 

ko,  archaic  for  kiy  a  tree,  still  used 
in  ko  no  ha^  the  leaves  of  trees. 

ko,  merit,  great  deeds,  a  feat. 

ko,  a  duke. 

ko,  a  marquis.  This  word  is 
written  with  a  different  Chinese 
character  from  the  preceding. 

ko,  thus,  like  this,  in  this  way:  kd 
ill,  this  kind  of,  such  as  this;  ko 
sum  to,  if  one  does  this. 

k5  or  koko,  filial  piety  :  kd  7uo 
tsukusu^  to  be  very  filial. 

koban,  an  obsolete  gold  coin  of 
an  oval  shape. 

kdbanslio,  a  minor  police-station, 
or  rather  police-box,  such  as  are 
found  in  Japanese  streets. 

koboreru  (2),  to  get  spilt. 

kobosu,  to  spill  (trans.). 

kobune,  a  boat. 

kochi,  orkochira,  here. 


kddai  (na),  gigantic,  immense. 

kQdan,  a  lecture. 

kodankwai,  a  lecture  society. 

kodomo,  properly  the  plural 
children,  but  also  used  for  the 
singular  child ;  kodomo  ga  dekiru^ 
children  are  born. 

koe,  the  voice :  koe  wo  kakeru^  to 
cry  out. 

koenchi,  a  public  park. 

ko-gatana,  a  penknife. 

kogo,  an  empress  or  queen  con- 
sort. 

kogoe,  a  low  voice. 

kogoto,  scolding :  kogoto  zoo  iu, 
to  scold, 

kogu,  to  row. 

ko-gusuri,  powders  (medicine). 

kohei  (na),  fair,  just. 

kohl,  see  kahe, 

koho,  public  law. 

koi,  (sexual)  love:  koi  no  rnichi, 
ditto. 

koi,    strong,  thick  (said  of  liquids). 

koi-guchi,  the  joint  where  the 
sword-handle  and  scabbard  of  a 
sword  meet :  koi-guchi  lao  kiru, 
to  loosen  a  sword  for  use. 

k5in,  time. 

ko-ishi,  a  pebble. 

koitsu,  a  contraction  of  kono  ya- 
isti^  this  fellow,  this  rascal. 

kojiki,  a  beggar. 

kokkwai,  a  parliament. 

koko,  here :  koko  ni^  here,  but 
sometimes  thereupon,  well. 

koko,  filial  piety. 
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kokoera,  hereabouts. 

kQkoku,  an  advertisement  (espe- 
cially in  a  newspaper). 

kokonoka,  nine  days,  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month. 

kokoiio(t8U),  nine. 

kokoro,  the  heart  (metaph.) : 
kokoro-arigg,  the  appearance  of  a 
tender  passion  ;  kokoro-gake,  in- 
terest taken  in  or  attention  paid 
to  something  :  kokoro-mochi,  the 
feelings  (especially  bodily  ones); 
kokoro  yastiif  intimate,  great 
friends :  kokoro-yoi,  comfortable, 
well ;  kokoro-zuku,  to  notice. 

koku,  a  country  ;  used  only  in 
compounds,  as  ki-koku,  (your) 
august  country. 

kokumin ,  the  people  of  a  country. 

kokud,  a  king. 

kokwai,  repentance,  regret :  kd- 
kivai  snrti,  to  repent. 

kokyo,  lit.  the  old  village,  i.e., 
home,  one's  native  place. 

komakai  or  komaka  (na), 
minute,  small :  komaka  ni,  in  detail. 

kdman,  pride,  conceit,  komajt  na, 
proud. 

komaru,  to  be  in  a  quandary,  to 
be  in  trouble  ;  conf.  p.  149. 

komban,  to-night :  koniban  tva  / 
see  p.  289,  No.  42. 

koine,  hulled  rice. 

komeru  (2),  to  stuff  into. 

komori,  a  nurse,  a  governess. 

kdmori,  a  hoX  (animal):  komori- 
{gasa\  a  European  umbrella. 


komoru,  to  be  inside  something 
else,  to  be  shut  up. 

komu,  to  stuff  into  ;  see  also  p.  219. 

koxnugi,  wheat. 

komuru,  to  receive  from  a  superior. 

kon,  dark  blue. 

kona,  fine  powder,  flour. 

konaida,  a  short  while  ago,  re- 
cently. 

konata,  hither. 

konda,  a  contraction  of  kondo  wa, 
this  time,  now. 

kbndate,  a  bill  of  fare. 

kondo,  this  time. 

kongfd,  the  Court  word  for  zdrif 
sandals. 

kon-i,  intimacy;  friendly  feelings: 
kon-t  na,  intimate. 

kon-in,  marriage. 

konna,  this  kind  of,  such  as  this. 

konniclii,  to-day ;  konnichi  wa, 
see  p.  289,  No.  44. 

kono,  this  (adj.):  kono  nochi^ 
hereafter. 

kono,  a  good  result,  eflficacy. 

konomu,  to  like. 

konrei,  a  wedding. 

konzatsu,  confusion. 

koppu,  a  glass  (from  the  Dutch 
kop,  a  cup). 

koraeru  (2),  to  endure,*  to  bear  : 
korae-kirenai,  cannot  endure  any 
longer. 

kore,  this  (subst):  kore^kara  or 
kore  yori,  henceforward^;  Viore 
made,  hitherto.  For  the  inter- 
ject ional  use^of  kore,  see  p.  239. 
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korera(-by6),  cholera  (from  the 
English  word). 

k5ri,  ice. 

koro,  a  period,  a  time. 

korobasu,  to  roll  (trans.). 

korobu,  to  roil  (intrans.),  to  fall 
down. 

korosu,  to  kill. 

kdru,  to  freeze  (intrans.):  kari- 
tsiiku,  to  stick  together  through 
freezing,  to  freeze  over. 

korya  !  see  p.  239. 

kosaeru  (2),  a  vulgar  contraction 
of  koshiraeru. 

kosakunin,  a  farm  labourer. 

kosekl,  old  remains,  ruins. 

koseki,  efficiency,  merit:  koseki 
no  arit^  efficient. 

kosen,  brokerage,  commission. 

koshaku,  the  title  of  duke. 

koshaku,  the  title  of  marquis. 
This  kd  is  written  with  a  different 
Chinese  character  from  that  of 
the  preceding  word. 

koshaku,  a  lecture. 

koshi  (with  honorific  prefix  mi)^ 
the  Court  word  for  sleeping. 

koshi,  the  loins :  koshi  7Uo  kakeru^ 
to  sit  clown  ;  koshi  ga  mtkerUy 
lit.  the  loins  getting  put  out  of 
joint,  hence  to  be  crippled, — es- 
pecially through  fright ;  Imya- 
goshi  ga  nukeru,  to  become 
unable  to  move  through  fright. 

Koshi,  Confucius. 

koshi,  a  minister  (plenipotentiary 
or  resident). 


koshlkwan,  an  embassy,  a  lega^* 
tion. 

koshi-nuke,  lit.  one  whose  loins 
are  out  of  joint,  hence  a  coward. 

koshiraeru  (2),  to  prepare. 

koshS,  pepper. 

k58h5  (na),  exalted,  sublime. 

kOshii,  tlie  public. 

koso,  see  p.  237. 

kosu,  to  cross  (a  mouutain). 

kosui,  a  lake. 

kosuru,  to  rub. 

kotae,  an  answer.^ 

kotaeru  (2),  to  answer. 

kotchi,  vulgar  for  kocM,  here. 

kotei,  an  emperor. 

koto,  a  kind  ot  harp  or  lyre  with 
thirteen  strings. 

koto,  an  (abstract)  thing, — not  to 
be  confounded  with  mono,  a  (con- 
crete) thing  ;  see  pp.  38-9;  79, 
178  :  koto  no  hoka,  extraordinary, 
exceptional. 

kotoba,  a  word,  a  language: 
kotoba  wo  kaesu,  to  retort. 

kotogotoku,  all,  completely. 

ko-tori,  a  small  bird. 

kotoshi,  this  year. 

kotowari,  a  refusal,  also  an  excuse. 

kotowaru,  to  refuse,  to  excuse 
oneself;  less  often  to  explain,  to 
mention. 

kotozuke,  a  message. 

kotsu-kotsu  shita,  pig-headed. 

kotsun  to,  with  a  thump  or  thud. 

kowagaru,  to  l^e  frightened. 

kowai,  afraid,  also  frightful. 
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kowareru  (2),  to  break  (intrans.). 

kowasu,  to  break  (trtons.). 

koya,  a  hut. 

koyashi,  manure. 

k6y6,  red  (autumn)  leaves:  kdyd 
suru,  to  turn  red  (said  of  the 
leaves  of  trees). 

koyoji,  a  tooth-pick. 

koyomi,  an  almanac. 

ko-zaslilki,  a  small  room. 

koz5y  originally  a  Buddhist  aco« 
lyte,  now  applied  to  any  little  lad 
or  urchin. 

kdzoku,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family. 

kozukai,  a  low-class  servant,  a 
house^coolie ;  small  expenses  ; 
kozukai-zeni^  pocket-money. 

ku,  nine, 

ku,  the  indefinite  or  adverbial 
termination  of  adjectives ;  see 
pp.  120,  122. 

kubetsu,  a  difference ;  kubeisic 
suru,  to  discriminate. 

kubi,  the  neck,  the  head. 

kubiwa,  a  dog  collar. 

ktichi,  the  mouth,  an  opening: 
kucfU'benkd  {na\  glib;  kuchi- 
due  wo  fukuy  to  whistle  ;  kuchi- 
fitki,  a  napkin ;  kuchi-nuki,  a 
corkscrew ;  kuchi-yakusoku,  a 
verbal  promise ;  kuchi-yusugi,  a 
finger-bowl  ;  kuchi  ga  kikti,  to  be 
able  to  speak  (e.g.  a  young  child). 

kuchibiru,  the  lips. 

kudakeru  (2),  to  break  into 
pieces  (intrans.). 


kudaru,  to  descend. 

kudasai,  orkudasare,  impera- 
tive of  kudos aru  ;  see  pp.  171, 
242,  253. 

kudasaru,  to  condescend  ;  conf. 
p.  171. 

kudoi,  verbose,  tedious. 

k^fu,  a  contrivance,  a  dodge,  a 
plan. 

kugri,  a  nail  (to  fasten  things 
with). 

ku-gwatsu,  September. 

kujira,  a  whale. 

ku-ju,  ninety. 

kuki,  the  air,  the  atmosphere. 

kukon,  the  Court  word  for  sake^ 
rice-beer. 

kuma,  a  bear. 

kumi,  a  set,  a  clique;  also  an 
auxiliary  numeral ;  see  p.  112. 

kumo,  a  spider ;  kumo  no  su,  a 
spider's  web  (lit.  nest). 

kuiuo,  a  cloud. 

kumoru,  to  get  cloudy  ;  kumotte 
irUy  to  be  cloudy. 

kun,  a  prince,  a  lord,  also  Mr.; 
see  p.  258.— Used  chiefly  in  com- 
position, as  shokun,  gentlemen, 
lit.  all  (you)  princes. 

kun  nasal,  see  p.  254. 

kuni,  a  country,  a  province ;  o 
kuni,  your  (honourable)  country. 

kunjil,  a  crowd  ;  kiniju  suru^  to 
crowd  (intrans.). 

kunto,  instruction  ;  kunto  sum, 
to  instruct. 

kura,  a  saddle. 
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kura,  a  godown  ;  see  p.  13,  foot- 
note. 

kuxabu,  a  club  (from  English). 

kurai,  rank,  hence  quantity, 
about,  such  as  to  ;  dono  kurai? 
how  much  ? 

kurai,  dark. 

kurasa,  darkness. 

kurashi,  a  livelihood ;  kurashl 
7V0  iaUru  (or  tsukeru),  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

kurasu,  to  spend  time  to  live. 

kure-gata,  twilight  (evening). 

kureru  (2),  to  give  ;  see  pp.  171, 

254. 

kureru  (2),  to  grow  dark  ;  hi  ga 
I'urcru,  the  daylight  is  waning, 
it  is  getting  dark. 

kuri,  an  empty  fancy,  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis. 

kur5,  trouble,  pains  ;  go  kitro 
sama,  see  p.  247. 

kuroi,  black. 

kuro-megrane,  black  goggles. 

kuru  (irreg.),  to  come  ;  see  pp. 
'58,  193;  133,  198,  212  iki'kaka- 
ru,  to  happen  to  come  ;  vtottc 
ktini,  to  bring  ;  totte  kurit^ 
to  fetch  ;  kojiaku  narti^  to  leave 
off  coming. 

kuru,  to  wind. 

kuruma,  a  wheel,  anything  moved 
l.)y  a  wheel,  specifically  z-jinriki" 
ska :  kuruma-yay  a  jiuriktsha- 
man. 

kurushii,  painful,  in  pain  :  ktiru- 
shi-magire^     distraction     caused 


by  pain,  terrible   throes; mo 

kurttshtku  naiy  there  is  no  harm 

in,  may 

kUsa,  a  plant,  a  herb. 

ktisai,  stinking. 

ktisari,  a  chain. 

ktisaru,  to  rot. 

ktise,  a  bad  habit  or  trick. 

k^sbami,  a  sneeze:  kushami  wo 

stiru^  to  sneeze. 
kfisbi,  a  comb. 
k^suri,  medicine :  kusuri  ni  naru, 

to  l.e  good  for  one's  health. 
kiitabireru   (2),    to    get   tired: 

kutabirete  iru,  to  be  tired  ;  conf. 

p.  104. 
kutsu,   a  boot,   a   shoe :    kuisu- 

bera,    a    shoe-horn  ;   kutsti-tabiy 

socks  ;   kiitsu-ya^  a  bootmaker's 

shop,  hence  a  bootmaker. 
kuttsuku,  to  stick  close  to. 
kuu,    to  eat :  kiii-taosu,  to  cause 

loss  (e.g.    to   an   innkeeper)  by 

eating  food  and  not  paying  for 

it ;  kiii'tsukUf  to  bite  (as  a  dog, 

etc.). 
kuwaeru  (2),  to  add. 
kuwashii,  minute,  exact. 
kuyashigaru,  to  feel  sorry. 
kuzureru    (2),    to    crumble,    to 

break  to  pieces  (intrans.). 
kwadan,  a  flower-bed. 
kwai,    an  association,    a  society, 

meeting,  a  church  (metaph.). 
kwai,  a  chapter. 
kwaicbo,    a  chairman,   the  pre- 

sidentjof  a^society. 
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kwaid5,  a  meetiag-house,  a 
church,  a  chapel. 

kwaiin,  a  member  (of  a  society, 
etc.). 

kwairaku,  joy,  pleasure. 

kwaiwa,  conversation. 

kwaji,  a  conflagration,  a  fire. 

Kwatapo,  the  "  Official  Gazette." 

Kwampo,  see  p.  366,  Note  2. 

kwan-in,  an  official. 

kwankei,  connection,  relation, 
having  to  do  with  something 
else :  kivankei  surti^  to  depend  ; 
kwankei  wo  tsukeru,  to  pay  heed. 

kwankoba,  a  bazaar  (properly 
one  established  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry). 

kwan-zume,  tinned  (provi- 
sions) ;  conf.  p.  22. 

kwasbi,  any  sweetmeat,  such  as 
a  bonbon,  cake,  or  pudding. 

kwayaku,  gunpowder. 

kwayobi,  Tuesday. 

kwasai,  calamity  caused  by  fire : 
kwasai'hokejt,  fire  insurance. 

kwazan,  a  volcano. 

kyaku,  a  guest,  a  customer,  a 
fare :  kyakuraif  the  advent  of 
guests,  a  visit,  a  party  ;  kyakuma^ 
a  drawing-room. 

kyaku,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
chairs  and  tables. 

kyan-kyan,    the   sound    which 

dogs  make  in  yelping. 
kyo,  to-d  'y :   kyd-ju^  during  to- 
day, by  to-night. 

kyo,  a  sutra. 


ky5dai,  brothers;  hence  sometimes 

brothers  and  sisters  :  kyddai-naka^ 

the  terms  on  which  brothers  stand. 
kyogen,  a  play,  a  drama. 
kyog^,  environment,  surrounding 

circumstances. 
kydb.0,  a  method  of  instruction, 

(hence  often)  religion. 
kyoiku,  education. 
kyoka,  a  species  of  comic  poem ; 

conf.  p.  450. 
kyoku,  a  bureau  or  subdivision  of  a 

government  department,  an  office. 
kyoktitan,   the    acme,    ne  plus 

ultra, 
ky5kwai,  a  church  (metaph.). 
kyokwaido,  a  church,  a  chapel, 

a  meeting-house. 
kyonen,  last  year. 
kyoshi,   a  teacher,  a  missionary, 

a  clergyman. 
kyu,  rare  for  ku^  nine. 
kyu  (na),  sudden. 
kyuji,  waiting  at  table,  a  waiter: 

kyuji  wo  sunt,  to  wait  at  table. 
kyujitsu,  a  holiday. 
kyukin,  wages. 
kyuto,    last    year ;    see   p.    327, 

foot-note. 
Kyuyaku-zensho,       the     Old 

Testament. 
kyuyo,  urgent  business. 

M 

xna,  quite  ;  see  p.  228. 

ma,  in  the  first  place  ;  see  p.  233, 

ma,  space,  interval,  hence  a  room  ; 
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fna  tii  aUf  to  be  in  time,  to  do 
well  enough  (altliough  not  pre- 
cisely what  is  required)  ;  ma  ga 
warui,  to  be  a  bad  opportunity 
for  doing  something,  to  feel 
awkward. 

ma  I  see  bottom  of  p.  237. 

mabushii,  dazzling, 

maclii,  the  mercantile  qunrter*  of 
a  town,  a  street :  machi-naka^ 
the  whole  street  (or  town). 

machi-ai-jo,  a  waiting  room. 

maclii-dSi,  long  to  wait,  tediously 
long  in  coming  :  o  machidd  sama^ 
see  p.  247. 

macbig^ai,  a  mistake,  misunder- 
standing :  machigai  naku,  without 
fail ;  machigai-rashii,  apparently 
a  mistake. 

macliigrau,  to  make  a  raistnke, 
to  mistake. 

macliiD,  nux  vomica,  strychnine. 

mada,  still  ;  (with  a  negative)  not 
yet. 

made,  a  postposition,  see  p.  71  • 
niadt'  ni,  see  p.  95  ;  sore  made  no 
koto,  see  p.  95. 

mado,  a  window  :  vwdo-kakc,  a 
window-curtain. 

mae,  in  front,  before:  mae  kara 
beforehand  ;  hitori-inae,  a  portion 
for  one ;  san-nin-mae,  portions 
for  three. 

mae-kake,  a  bib,  an  apron. 

magaru,  to  bend  (intrans.) ;  ma- 
gat  le  irtty  to  be  bent,  crooked. 

mageru  (2),  to  bend  (trans.  \ 


magirakasu,     to    confuse,     to 

my-^tify. 
m.agO,  a  grandchild. 
mai,   an  auxiliary  numeral  ;   see 

p.  109. 
mai,    a    verbal  termination  (neg. 

future),  see  pp.  168-9,  ^'• 
mai,  eacli,  every,   as  in    mai-do, 

each    time,    always ;   mai'tiichi, 

every  day. 
maimai-tsuburu,  a  snail, 
mainai,  a  bribe. 
mairu,  to  come,  to  go ;  conf.  p. 

251- 
maji,  majiki,  majiku,  see  p. 

169. 
majiri,   a  sufHx  meaning  partly, 

half. 
majiwaru,     to    mix     with,     to 

associate. 
makaru,  to   go,   to  come  (hum- 
ble) :  makari'deru,  ditto,  also  to 

meet  with. 
makaru,   to   go   down   in    price 

(intrans.). 
luake-oshimi,   unwillingness    to 

give  way  ;  see  also  p.  31. 
makeru  (2),  to  lose,  to  be  l)eaten 

(in  war  or  at  a  game),  to  yield  ; 

to  lower  a  price  :  o  mike  ni,  into 

the  bargain. 
maki,  fire-wood. 
maki-tabako,     a    cigar,    some- 
times a  cigarette. 
makka  (for  ma-aka),  very  red. 
makoto,  truth  :  makoto  vo,  ^true  ; 

viakoto  iii^  really. 
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xnaku,  to  sow. 
maku,  to  wind. 
xnakurs,  a  pillow. 
xnakuws-uri,  a  musk-melon. 
mama,   step,  as    in    manui-lMhay 

a  step-mother. 
mam.a,  way,  manner  :  sono  mama 

ni  shite  okUf  to  leave  in  statu  quo, 
m.ama-lia]ia,  a  step-mother. 
mame,  1>eans. 

mamma,  (generally  with  honor- 
ific o)t  rice,  food. 
mamoTU,    to  guard,  to  keep,  to 

watch. 
mamushi,  a  viper. 
man,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand. 
mana,   (with  honorific  prefix  &), 

the  Court  word  for  sakana^  fish. 
manabu,  to  practise,  to  study. 
mana-ita,   a  board  for  cleaning 

fish  on. 
mane,  imitation  :  mane  wo  suru^ 

to  imitate,  hence  sometimes  to  do 

(in  a  bad  sense). 
maneku,  to  invite. 
mannaka,  the  middle. 
manzoku,  contentment :  manzoku 

suru,  to  be  content. 
mappira,    quite ;   only  used   in 

such  apologetic  phrases  as  that 

in  p.  291,  No.  57. 
mari,  a  ball  (for  throwing,  etc.). 
maromeru  (2),  to  make  round, 
maru,   a  word  helping  to   form 

the  names  of  merchant  ships,  as 

**  Tokyo  Maru.^*    Its  origin  and 

signification  are  obscure. 


maru  de,  quite. 

marui,  round. 

masaka  (with  a  negative),  hardly, 
surely  not. 

ma-seba,  insufficient  space. 

massao,  perfectly  green,  livid. 

massugu  (na),  straight. 

mas  til  (irreg.),  an  honorific  verbal 
suffix;  see  pp.  160, 170,  249  ;  also 
19,  67,  198,  212. 

masu,  to  increase  (trans.). 

masu-masu,  more  and  more. 

masuru,  see  p.  160. 

mata,  again;  (with  a  negative), 
no  more. 

matsu,  a  pine-tree. 

matsu,  to  wait. 

matsuri,  a  festival. 

matsu-take,  a  species  of  mush- 
room. 

mattaku,  quite. 

mawaru,  to  turn  (intrans.)- 

mawasu,  to  turn  (trans.). 

mayou,  to  stray,  to  be  in  a 
quandary. 

mazaru,  to  be  mixed. 

mazeru  (2),  to  mix  (trans.). 

mazu,  in  the  first  place,  well, 
anyhow,  at  all  events. 

mazui,  nasty  to  eat. 

me,  the  eyes,  a  mesh,  an  open 
space:  me  ga  sameru,  to  wake 
(intrans.)  ;  o  me  ni  kakaru,  to 
have  the  honour  to  meet  you  ;  o 
me  ni  kakeru,  to  have  the  honour 
to  show  you  ;  hidoi  me  ni  au,  to 
be  harshly  treated  ;  Aidoi  me  ni 
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awaseru^  to  treat  harshly ;  me  no 
chikai,  shortsighted ;  me-moto^ 
the  part  of  the  face  near  the 
eyes  ;  me  ni  tsukanai^  not  to 
notice;  me  no  tama,  the  eye- 
balls ;  me  wo  mawasuj  to  faint. 
Me  is  also  used  to  form  ordinal 
numbers,  see  p.  115. 

xno,  a  feminine  prefix,  see  p.  27. 

me,  a  contemptuous  suffix  ;  see 
p.  240. 

me-aki,  one  who  can  see,  not 
blind. 

xnedetai,  auspicious :  o  medeid 
gozaimastiy  I  beg  to  congratulate 
you. 

medo,  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

xnegrane,  spectacles. 

xneguru,  to  go  round  :  mcguri-au^ 
to  come  across  after  many 
adventures. 

xnei,  a  niece. 

mei,  a  name,  an  inscription  ;  see 
also  p.  109. 

xneibutsu,  the  production  for 
which  a  locality  is  specially 
noted. 

xneigen,  clear  speech ;  uieigen 
siiru,  to  state  clearly. 

meigin,  a  celebrated  song  or 
poem. 

Meiji,  see  p.  116. 

meijiru  (3),  to  command. 

xueislio,  a  celebrated  place. 

meiwaku,  perplexity,  trouble : 
meiwaku  suru^  to  be  in  perplexity 
< >r  trouble  ;  {Jiito  m)  mehuaku  wo 


kakertt,  to  bring  (some  one)  into 
trouble. 

xnekata,  weight. 

mekiki,  a  connoisseur. 

xnekki,  plated, — e.g.  with  gold. 

mekura,  blind. 

memboku,  the  countenance 
(metaph.) :  tnemboku  ga  nai^  to 
feel  ashamed. 

memma,  a  mare. 

men  (generally  go  tfien\  permis- 
sion, excuse. 

m.en,  a  surface  ;  conf.  p.  112  and 
pp.  364.5. 

mendo,  trouble :  mendo  tta, 
troublesome. 

mendokUsai,  troublesome. 

mender i,  a  hen  bird. 

menjo,  a  diploma,  a  passport. 

mesh.!,  boiled  rice,  a  meal. 

meshi-mono,  clothes  (honorific). 

meshi-tsiikai,  a  servant. 

messo  (na),  extravagant. 

mesu  (no),  female. 

mesu,  to  employ  (honorific); — 
used  very  widely,  e.g.,  for  putting 
on  clothes,  getting  into  a  jinrikt" 
sha  :  meshi-agaru,  to  eat  or  drink 
(honorific);  meshi-tsureru,  to  take 
with  one  (e.g.  a  retainer). 

metta  ni  (with  a  negative),  rarely, 
hardly  ever. 

mezurashig-aru,  to  think  strange, 
to  lionise. 

mezurashii,  strange,  wonder- 
ful. 

mi,  three  ;  in  enumeration  mi. 
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mi,  an  honorific  prefix  ;  see  pp. 

I43»  249- 
mi,  a  fruit  (generally  ki  no  mi), 

mi,  a  safBx  used  to  form  nouns  ; 

see  p.  38. 
miclii,  a  road,  a  way  :  tnichi-nori, 

mfleage,  distance. 
micliiru  (3),  to  grow  full,— e.g. 

the  moon,  or  the  tide  at  flood. 
xniclii-sliio,  high  tide. 
midari  (ni),  in  confusion  ;  hence 

rashly,  unduly. 
midasu,  to  throw  into  confusion, 

to  deprave. 
midori,  a  lightish  green. 
mleru  (2),  to  be  visible,  to  appear, 

to    seem;    hence    sometimes    to 

come :    mienaku    naru,    to    dis- 
appear ;    to    tniete^    see  p.   304, 

foot-note  37. 
migraku,  to  polish,  to  brush  (boots). 
m.igi,  the  right  (side) :  migi'{t)te^ 

the  right  hand. 
mlgoto  (na),  beautiful. 
miguruslili,     'ugly     (to      look 

at). 
mi-haraslii,   a   view  (down  or 

over),  a  prospect. 
milion,  a  sample. 
mijikai,  short. 
Mikado,  see  p.  35. 
mikan,  an  orange  (mandarin). 
mikka,  three  days,  the  third  day 

of  the  month. 
m.iini,    the   ears:    ffUmi    ni    mo 

kakenaif  won't  listen  to  it ;  vdttd 

no  tdi,  hard  of  hearing. 


mimizu,  an  earthworm.  Some 
say  memezu. 

mimoclii,  conduct,  morals  (good 
or  bad). 

mina,  all :  mifia  ni  narimashtta, 
see  p.  292,  No.  66 ;  mina  san,  all 
of  you,  all  your  people. 

minami,  south. 

minasliigo,  an  orphan. 

minato,  a  harbour,  a  port. 

minken,  popular  rights,  de- 
mocracy. 

minto,  the  popular  party. 

miru  (3),  to  see,  to  look,  some- 
times to  try,  also  to  consider  as 
(conf.  pp.  193,  251  ;  133):  mi- 
ataru,  to  find  ;  mi-cavaserti,  to 
put  off ;  mi-dasUf  to  discover : 
mi-komUf  to  see  into  or  through, 
to  estimate  ;  vii-mcavaru^  to  look 
round  ;  mi-nogasu,  to  let  out  of 
sight ;  mi'Otosti^  to  overlook ; 
mi'Sokonau,  to  see  wrong ; 
mi'tarini,  to  see  enough  of; 
mi-iomeru,  to  notice,  to  consider; 
mi'toreruy  to  be  captivated  ;  mi- 
isukeru,  to  notice  ;  mi-tsukurou, 
to  look  out  for  and  get  (some- 
thing suitable) ;  mi'iikeru,  to 
observe. 

m.isaki,  a  cape. 

m.ise,  a  shop:  mise-saki,  a  shop- 
window. 

xniseru  (2),  to  show  ;  conf.  p.  251. 

xniso,  a  kind  of  bean  sauce. 

misoka,  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
whether  the  30th  or  31st. 
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mi(tBu),  three  :  miisu-go,  a  three- 
year-old  child;  nntsu-ire-ko,  three 
boxes  fitting  into  each  other. 

xnitfl^ke,  a  castle-gate. 

xnit8u-xne  nyudd,  a  hobgoblin 
with  three  eyes. 

miya,  a  Shinto  temple,  but  see 
p.  249. 

miyaire,  a  present,  especially  one 
brought  by  a  person  returning 
from  a  journey. 

miyako,  a  capital  city. 

mizu,  water ;  specifically  cold 
water  as  opposed  to  hot,  and 
fresh  water  as  opposed  to  salt : 
vtmi'gwashi^  fruit ;  mizu-nomi' 
goppUt  a  tumbler ;  mizu-tstigi,  a 
water- jug;  mizu-umi,  a  fresh- 
water lake  ;  mizu  ga  deru,  water 
overflowing,  to  inundate. 

xniziikara,  of  my  (his,  etc.)  own 
accord  ;  oneself,  personally. 

mo,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  72, 166, 
196,    270 :    de    jno,    see    p.    55, 

95. 
mo,  mourning. 

mo,  already,  still,  yet,  more ;  (with 
a  negative  verb)  no  more ;  mo 
kttotsUf  one  more  ;  mo  sukoshi 
de,  nearly  ;  vio  yoroshii,  see  p. 
292,  No.  72. 

moclii,  a  kind  of  rice-cake. 

mochiiru  (3),  to  employ. 

mochimaslilte,  polite  for  motte^ 
both  as  gerund  of  moisn  and  as 
postposition. 

mocMmono,  property,  possessions. 


mochi-nuBlii,   an    owner,    pos- 

sessor. 
mochiron,  of  course,  certainly. 
modOBU,  to  give  or  send  back,  to 

vomit. 
mcegi,  dark  green. 
moliaya,  same  as  mo, 
moji,      or     moxiji,     a    written 

character,  specifically  a  Chinese 

ideograph. 
m.oji-moji  sum  (irreg.),   to  be 

nervous. 
mOkaru,  to  be  earned  or  made, 

— said  of  money, 
moke,  profit,  gains. 
mdkeru  (2),  to  make  (money). 
mokuroku,  a  list. 
moktiteki,  an  object,  a  motive. 
mokuyobi,  Thursday. 
momen,  cotton. 

momiji,     the     maple-tree, — cele- 
brated   for    its    red    leaves    in 

autumn. 
mommd  (na),  ignorant. 
m.omo,  a  peach;  momo-iro  {no), 

pink- coloured. 
m.omu,     to    rub,    to   knead,    to 

shampoo. 
xnon,  a  "  cash  "  (a  small  copper 

coin). 
mon,  a  gate. 

xnon',  short  for  mono,  a  thing. 
mondai,  a  problem,  a  question. 
mono,    a    (concrete)    thing, — ^not 

to  be  confounded  with  ^oto,  an 

(abstract)  thing,  see  p.  39  :  mon{o) 

desti  kara,  see  p.  70  ;  mouo-goio. 
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each  thing  (in  its  turn) ;  mono  iu^ 
to  speak ;  mono  no^  see  p.  39  ; 
mono  wo,  see  p.  186. 

xnono-oki,  an  out-house. 

xnoppara,  chiefly. 

morau,  to  have  given  one,  to 
receive  ;  see  also  p.  203. 

xnori,  a  wood,  a  forest. 

zuoslii,  if ;  also  used  as  an  initial 
exclamation  answering  to  our 
phrase  '*  excuse  me  " .  Perhaps  it 
comes  from  mdshimasu,  I  say. 

M5slii,  Mencius. 

mdslii-ban,  an  object! dh. 

in5slii-wake,  an  excuse,  an 
apology. 

xu5su,  to  say  (see  also  pp.  249, 
278)  :  moshi-agertij  to  say  to  a 
superior;  moshi-age-kanertt^  not  to 
venture  to  say ;  mdshi-awaseru,  to 
arrange  Ixforehand  (e.g.  a  meet- 
ing) ;  moshi'kaneru,  not  to  ven- 
ture to  say ;  rndshi-uk^ru^  to 
receive,  to  take  in  charge;  mdshi- 
watasu,  to  deliver  judgment. 

xnoto,  origin,  originally,  cause ; 
...no  moto  to  nam,  to  cause  ; 
motoyori,  of  course. 

xnotode,  capital  (a  fund  of  money). 

xnotomeru  (2),  to  search  for,  to 
ask  for,  to  get. 

xnotsu,  to  hold,  (hence)  to  have, 
also  intransitively  to  last,  to  wear: 
mochi^ageru,  to  lift, 

motte,  a  postposition :  see  p.  73 : 
motte  ikttf  to  carry  away  ;  niotie 
kiiru,  to  bring  (things). 


motto,  still,  more  ;  conf.  p.  146. 

mottoxno,  quite,  very,  (hence) 
quite  right  or  reasonable,  of 
course:  go  mottomo  de  gozai^ 
masu,  see  p.  246. 

moya,  mist,  fog. 

moyO,  a  pattern. 

mu,  or  mu/six  ;  see  p.  loi. 

muchu,  (as)  in  a  dream. 

muda  (na),  useless. 

xnugaku,  ignorance:  mugaku  na 
or  no,  ignorant. 

mugri,  a  general  name  for  wheat 
and  barley. 

xnuhitsu  (no),  illiterate. 

million,  a  rebellion,  a  mutiny : 
muhon-nin,  a  rebel. 

muika,  six  days,  the  sixth  day  of 
the  month. 

mujin,  a  money  lottery. 

mukade,  a  centipede. 

mukaeru  (2),  to  send  for,  to 
welcome,  to  marry  (a  wife). 

mukashi,  antiquity,  old 

days. 

mukatte  (preceded  by  tn),  turn- 
ing to,  towards,  to. 

mukau,  to  be  opposite  to ;  ni 
mukatte,  confronting,  towards,  to. 

jnuko,  a  bridegroom,  a  son-in- 
law. 

muko,  the  opposite  side,  opposite, 
the  other  party,  he,  she,  they, 
there :  no  muko  ni,  on  the  other 
side,  opposite,  beyond. 

muku,  pure,  solid,  unalloyed, — 
said  of  metals. 
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xnuxnei  (no),  anonymous. 

muna-moto,  same  as  the  next. 

mune,  the  chest:  mune ga  warui, 
to  feel  sick  at  the  stomach. 

xnune,  a  roof-ridge;  see  also 
p.  112. 

miminto,  an  uninhabited  island. 

mura,  a  village. 

murasaki,  lilac,  purple. 

muri,  unreasonable :  go  mtiri 
dcsUj  what  you  say  is  unreason- 
able. 

muryS,  incalculable,  infinite. 

musai  (no),  wifeless,  a  bachelor. 

mushi,  an  insect,  any  small 
creature  that  is  neither  bird, 
quadruped,  nor  fish. 

mushi,  {with  honorific  prefix  <?), 
the  Court  word  for  miso^  bean 
sauce. 

musuko,  a  boy,  a  son  ;  but  see 
p.  256. 

musUme,  a  girl,  a  daughter  ;  but 
see  p.  256. 

niu(tsu),  six. 

mutsumasliii,  friendly,  on  good 
terms. 

muyami  (na),  reckless,  helter- 
skelter:   miiyami    ni^    recklessly. 

muyo  (no),  useless. 

muzukashii,  difficult. 

myaku,  the  pulse :  myaku  luo 
tartly  to  feel  the  pulse. 

myocho,  to-morrow  morning. 

myo  (na),  wonderful,  strange. 

myogonichi,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 


myOji,  a  family  name. 
mydniclii,  to-morrow. 

N 

n',  short  for  «^,  of ;  see  p.  79. 

na,  a  name,  specifically  the  per- 
sonal name  which  corresponds 
(o  our  "Christian  name:"  na 
wo  tsukeru^  to  give  a  name. 

na,  termination  of  the  positive 
imperative;  seep.  167. 

na,  termination  of  the  negative 
imperative  ;  see  p.  168. 

na,  a  particle  used  to  form  qaasi- 
adjectives ;  see  pp.  135-8  ;  44, 
142  :  nnno,  78,  135,142. 

na  !  an  interjection;  see  p.  238. 

nabe,  a  saucepan. 

nada,  a  reach  or  stretch  of  «ea 
along  a  limited  portion  of  the 
coast. 

nadakai,  famous. 

nadameru  (2),  to  pacify. 

naderu  (2),  to  stroke. 

nado,  properly  etcetera,  but  often 
used  at  the  end  of  an  enumera- 
tion as  a  sort  of  expletive. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  rendered 
by  such  as,  or  like. 

nafuda,  a  visiting  card. 

nagai,  long. 

naga-iki,  long  life. 

nagameni  (2),  to  gaze. 

nagara,  while ;  see  pp.  242  39. 

nagare,  a  flow . 

nagareru  (2),  to  flow. 

nagasa,  length 
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nag^s-ya,  see  p.  281,  foot-note. 

nageru  (2),  to  throw. 

nagi,  a  calm. 

naguru,  to  beat,  to  thrash. 

nagrusameru  (2),  to  console,  to 
cheer. 

nai,  the  *' negative  adjective;"  see 
pp.  129,  137,  139,  140 :  nai  koto 
iva  tiaiy  see  p.  271. 

nai-nai,  private,  secret. 

naikaku,  a  ministry,  the  cabinet. 

naisho  (no),  secret,  private. 

naka,  inside  ;  hence  the  relations 
(friendly  or  otherwise)  existing 
between  people :  710  tiaka  ni, 
inside ;  0  naka^  a  person's  inside; 
0  nako  ga  snkimasJiita,  I  feel 
hungry.  Sometimes  naka  means 
all,  whole,  as  machi-uaka^  the 
whole  street. 

nakagrai,  a  broker. 

nakagoro,  a  middle  or  inter- 
mediate time. 

nakama,  a  mate,  a  comrade. 

naka-naka,  very,  more  than 
you  might  think :  7zaka-naka 
domo,  see  p.  237. 

nakanzuku,  more  particularly, 
of  all  others. 

nakare,  see  bottom  of  p.  168. 

naka-yasliiki,  see^p.  376,  foot- 
note. 

nakereba  narimasep.,  must ; 
see  N.B.  at  top  of  p.  175. 

nakodo,  a  middleman,  a  match- 
maker. 

naku,  to  cry,  to  sing. 


naku  nam,  to  die  (lit.  to  become 
non-existent). 

nama,  raw,  crude :  nama^hydho, 
see  p.  313,  No  23. 

namae,  a  (person's)  name. 

nama-iki  (na),  conceited,  vain. 

namakeru  (2),  to  behave  idly: 
namakete  iru^  to  be  idle. 

namari,  lead  (the  metal). 

nama-yoi,  half-tipsy. 

namban-tetsu,  a  particular  kind 
of  i'-on,  so  called  because 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  "  south- 
ern barbarians  "  {iiainban)^  i.e., 
the  Portuguese  or  Dutch. 


nanii,  a  wave. 


nami  (no),  ordinary,  average : 
navu-taitei^  ditto. 

namida,  tears :  nainida  wo  kobo- 
su,  to  shed  tears. 

nan  P  abbrev.  of  nani  ?  what  ? 
nan  da  ka^  somehow  or  other  ; 
nan  de  mo^  anything  ;  nan  de 
mo  ka  de  mo,  anything  and 
everything  (see  also  p.  350,  note 
7);  nan-doki?  cr  nan-ji  ?  what 
o'clock  ?  nan-nen  ?  nan-ri  ?  see  p. 
113;  nan  to  ka^  something  or 
other ;  nan  to  naku,  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

nan,  emphatic,  see  foot-note  to  p. 

135. 
nana(tsu),  seven. 

nanda,     nandari,      nandaro, 

neg.  verbal  suffixes,  sec  p.  169. 

nando,  same  as  fiado. 

nani  P  what  ?  nani-btm,  somehow, 
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please,  indeed,  bat  often  a  mere 
expletive;  nani^gashi,  soch  and 
such  a  person,  so  and  so;  nan  no 
nanigashi^  Mr.  so  and  so  ;  nani' 
hodo  ?  what  amount?  nani  ka^ 
nan{n)i  mo,  nan{i)  de  mo,  see  p. 
52;  nani'nani,  such  and  sach,  so 
and  so,  nani  shiro  or  nan  ni  itase, 
see  p.  189  ;  nani  y or i^  more  than 
anything. 

Nankin,  China  (vulg.). 

nanni,  popular  for  nii?ti;  nanni 
mo  naif  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

nan-nyo,  men  and   women,  sex. 

nanoka,  vulgar  for  nanuka, 

nansen,  a  shipwreck  :  nansen  ni 
au,  to  be  shipwrecked. 

nanuka,  seven  days,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month. 

nanzo,  something,  how  ?  what  ? 
also  used  for  nado  and  for  naze, 

nao,  still  more  ;  see  p.  146. 

naoru,  to  get  well,  to  recover 
(in trans.) :  naori-kakarii,  to  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

naoru,  to  amend,  to  rectify,  to 
cure,  to  change. 

nara,  short  for  naraba. 

nara,  an  oak-tree. 

nara,        1 

'  f  if,  but  see  p.  185. 

naraba,    )  r       j 

naraberu  (2),  to  place  in  a  row. 

narabu,  to  be  in  a    row,  to  l5e 

parallel. 

narai,  a  habit,  a  usage. 

narasu,  to  ring  (trans.). 

narau,  to  learn. 


nareru  (2),  to  get  accustomed: 
narete  im,  to  be  accustomed. 

nari,  or;  see  p.  224. 

nari  (with  honorific  prefix  ^),  see 
p.  241. 

narimasen,  see  p.  224. 

nard  koto  nara,  if  possible. 

nam,  to  ring  (intrans.). 

nam,  to  be,  see  pp.  224,  136, 
175,  185  ;...ni  narti,  249. 

nam,  to  become,  sometimes  to 
ripen.  For  such  phrases  as  o 
tanomi  ni  naru,  see  p.  249  :  nari' 
kawaru,  to  replace. 

namhodo  !  see  p.  238. 

namtake,  as... as  possible,  if 
possible. 

nasai  or  nasare,  imperative  of 
nasarti ;  see  pp.  171,  242,  253. 

nasaru,  see  pp.  160,  171,  249. 

nasareru  (2),  seep.  171. 

nasasS  na,  apparently  non-exis- 
tent. 

nashi,  (there)  is  not;  see  pp.  122, 
129. 

nashi,  a  pear. 

nasu,  to  do. 

natsu,  summer. 

nawa,  a  rope. 

naze  P  why  ?  naze  to  iu  to,  be- 
cause, but  see  p.  351,  foot-note  8. 

ne,  a  root. 

ne,  price  :  7te  zuo  tsukeru,  to  price. 

ne  or  ne  I  an  important  interjec- 
tion ;  see  p.  238. 

neba,  termination  of  the  negative 
condit.  present;  see  p.  169. 
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nebeya,  a  bedroom. 

half-polite  half-familiar  style    of 

nedai,  a  (European)  bed. 

address  in  talking  to  girls. 

siedan,  a  price. 

nesshin,  zeal. 

xiedoko,  a  bed. 

netsu,  fever. 

nedo(ino),     termination    of     the 

ne-uchi,  value,  price. 

negative  concessive  present ;  see 

neziim  i,  a  rat :   nezumt-tro,  grey. 

p.  169. 

ni,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  74 ;  45, 

negrai,  a  request,  a  desire. 

80,  94,  98,  99,  100,  169,  213  :  ni 

negsu,  to  request,  to  beg  ;  some- 

itattCj ni  taishtte^  ni  yotte^  see  p. 

times  (in  the  mouths  of  the  lower 

100  ;  ni  sum,  see  p.  227  ;  ni  wa. 

classes)  to  have  to  do  with,  to 

see  pp.  88,  94  ;  ni  oite,  in. 

sell  to :  negawaku  wa,  please. 

ni,   two :  m-bai,   double  ;  ni-bmi. 

negri,  an  onion. 

number     two ;     ni-bamine,     the 

negiru,  to  bargain. 

second;   ni-do,  twice  ;  ni-do-me. 

neji,  a  screw. 

the  second  time  ;  ni-ivari,  twenty 

nejirii,  to  twist  (trans.). 

per  cent ;  ni-wari  go-bu,  twenty- 

neko,  a  cat. 

five  per  cent. 

nema,  a  liedroom. 

nichi,  a  day  (in  compounds),  as 

nemaki,  night-clothes. 

nicJti'fiichi,  daily. 

nembutsu,   a  kind   of  Buddhist 

nicMyobi,  Sunday. 

prayer  or  litany. 

nigai,  bitter. 

nexnui,  sleepy. 

nigeha  wo  ushinau,  to  lose  the 

nen,  a  year ;— used  only  in  com- 

power of  flight. 

pounds,  as  fonen,  this  year. 

nigeru  (2),  to  run  away:  nige- 

nen,  a  thought,  a  wish,  heed  paid: 

dasti,  to  begin  to  run  away. 

ncn  wo  okosu^  to  have  a  thought 

nigiru,  to  grasp. 

enter  one's  mind. 

nigiyaka  (na),  lively. 

nengro,   a  **  year-name  ;"   see   p. 

nigori,  see  pp.  20,  29, 32, 143, 163. 

116. 

ni-gwatsu,  February. 

nengru,  the  taxes. 

Nihon,  (less  elegantly  Nippon), 

nennei,  a  doll  (in  baby  language). 

Japan :   NiJwn-go,   the  Japanese 

nenrei,  age,  years. 

language;  Nihon-jin,  a  Japanese; 

neru  (2),  to  go  to  l>ed,  to  lie  down. 

Nikon-koht,  Japan  ;    Nihon   no. 

to  sleep  :  nete  int,  to  be  asleep  ; 

Japanese  (adj.). 

fietsTikarenai,  caimot  get  to  sleep. 

niji,  a  rainbow. 

nesan,     lit.    Miss     elder     sister 

ni-ju,  twenty. 

{ane  san),  and  hence  used  as  a 

ni-ju-yokka,  twenty-four  days. 
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the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
month. 

nikai,  a  second  storey,  upstairs. 

nikawa,  glue. 

niku,  flesh,  meat :  niku-sasM,  a 
fork  ;  nikuiai,  the  flesh  (religi- 
ously speaking,  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit);  niku-ya^  a  butcher's 
shop,  hence  a  butcher. 

niC-motsu),  luggage,  cargo. 

nin,  a  person  ;— used  only  in  com- 
pounds, as  gO'tnttj  five  people. 

ningen,  a  human  being. 

ningyo,  a  doll. 

ni-nim-biki,  pulled  by  two  men. 

ni-nin-nori,  accommodating  two 
persons  ; — said  of  a  jinrikisha. 

ninjin,  a  carrot. 

ninsoku,  a  coolie. 

nioi,  a  smell. 

Nippon,  see  Nihon. 

niramu,  to  glare  at  with  the  eyes. 

niru  (3),  to  boil  (food,  not  water) : 
ni-tatte  int^  to  be  at  boiling  point. 

nishi,  west ;  nishi-kita^  north- 
west ;  iiishi-viinami^  south-west. 

nishlki,  brocade. 

nite,  the  Classical  form  of  the 
postposition  de^  see  p.  62. 

ni-to-biki,  pulled  by  two  horses. 

niwa,  a  court-yard,  a  garden : 
ftiwa-guchi,  the  entrance  to  a 
garden. 

niwatori,  the  barndoor  fowl. 

ni-zukuri,  packing :  ni-zukuri 
wo  surUy  to  pack. 

no,  a  moor  :  no-hara^  ditto. 


no,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  76,  96, 
97,  99,  102,  142,  et  pass. :  no  ni, 
pp.  96,  186  ;  for  no  followed  by 
other  postpositions,  see  p.  96  ;  no 
nan  no^  see  p.  81. 

n6  !  an  interjection  :  see  p.  238. 

nobasu,  to  stretch  (trans.),  to  put 
off. 

noberu  (2),  to  narrate,  to  express 
opinion. 

noboru,  to  go  up,  to  climb. 

noboseru  (2),  to  rush  to  the  head 
(said  of  blood). 

nochi,  after,  afterwards :  nochi'- 
hodoy  afterwards,  by  and  by : 
nochi-zoi,  a  second  wife. 

nodo,  the  neck,  the  throat :  nodo 
ga  kawaktif  to  be  thirsty. 

nokorazu,  without  exception,  all ; 
conf.  pp.  230,  233. 

nokori,  a  remainder. 

nokoru,  to  remain  over,  to  be  left. 

nokosu,  to  leave  Ijehind. 

nomi,  only :  nomi  narazu^  not 
only. 

nomi,  a  flea. 

nomu,  to  drink :  noffti-taosu,  to 
cause  loss  to  a  wine-dealer  by 
drinking  his  liquor  and  not  pay- 
ing for  it ;  tabako  wo  nomti,  to 
smoke. 

nonoshiru,  to  revile. 

norite,  one  who  rides  (on  a  horse, 
in  a  carriage,  etc.). 

norou,  to  curse. 

noru,  to  ride — on  a  horse,  in  a 
vehicle,  in  a  boat,  etc.:  nori-oku- 
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rent,  to  be  too  late  {for  the  train, 

6,  a  king. 

steamer,  etc.).    Notte  iru  some- 

0-atari, a  great  hit. 

times  means  simply  to  been. 

oba,  an  aunt. 

noshi-kakaru,  to  spring  upon. 

obasan,  an  old  lady,  granny. 

nozoxni,     a    wish  :    nozovii-ddri^ 

O-Bei,  Europe  and  America. 

according  to  one's  wish. 

obi,  a  sash,  a  belt. 

nozomu,   to  look  forward  to,  to 

obiyakasu,  to  frighten. 

expect. 

oboeru  (2),  to  remember,  to  feel, 

nugu,  to  take  off. 

to  learn :  oboe-tsnhtsu,  to  learn 

nuguu,  to  wipe. 

thoroughly. 

nuibari,  a  needle. 

ochaku  (na),   villainous,  dchaku- 

nuimono,  needlework. 

mono,  a  rascal. 

nukeru  (2),  to  slip  out,  to  get 

ochiru  (3),  to  fall ;  see  pp.  157, 

pulled  out,  to  get  out  of  joint. 

152. 

nuku,  to  pull  out  (e.g.  a  cork). 

odayaka  (na),  calm,  quiet. 

nureru  (2),   to  get  wet :  nurete 

odokasu,  to  frighten. 

iru,  to  be  wet ;  conf.  p.  204. 

O-doko,  a  large  place. 

nurimono,  lacquer-ware. 

odoroku,  to  be  astonished,  to  be 

nuru,  to  smear,  to  lacquer. 

afraid  :  odoroki-cnuateru,  to  rush 

nurui,  lukewarm. 

into  a  panic. 

nusumu,  to  steal. 

odoru,  to  dance.    . 

nuu,  to  sew. 

ofiiku,     going     and     returning ; 

nyobo,  a  wife. 

ofukii-gippu,  a  return  ticket. 

nyoshi,  a  girl. 

ogi,    a    fan    (of  the  opening  and 

nyotei,    an    empress    or    queen- 

shutting  kind). 

regnant. 

ogyo  sum    (irreg.),    lit.    to    go 

nozoku,  to  peep. 

through  sideways,  hence  to  stalk 

nyuki,    or   nyuyo,     expenses: 

along  through,   to    traverse   in- 

nyuhi ivo  kakern,  to  spend  money. 

solently. 

0 

0-ha  ucbi-karasu,  lit.  to  wither 

one's  tail  and  wing,  i.e.,  to  come 

0,  a  tail. 

down  in    the    world    and    have 

0,  an  honorific  prefix;  see  pp.  143, 

nothing    left    but    rags,    to    be 

245.9.259. 

shabby. 

0,  a  ma.sculine  prefix  ;  see  p.  27. 

chayo  (better  0  Jmyo),  good  morn- 

6, an  augmentative  prefix;  see  p. 

ing  ;   conf.   p.  293,  No.  82  and 

143- 

foot-note. 

on 
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O-hei,  insolence,  arrogance. 

okkasan,  mamma,  a  mother  ;  see 

01,  a  nephew. 

pp.  256-7. 

6i,   plentiful ;  see  p.  275 :  5i  ni. 

okonai,  conduct,  behaviour. 

very,  chiefly. 

okonau,  to  practise  (e.g.  virtue). 

oide  (properly  0  ide,  i.e.,  honour- 

okoru, to  arise,  to  take  place. 

able  exit),  conf.  pp.  251,  223. 

okoru,  to  get  angry :  okori-dasu, 

oi-oi,  gradually. 

to  begin  to  get  angry. 

oira,  a  very  vulgar  word  for  we. 

okosu,    to   rouse,  to  raise:  negcd 

oisen,  money  spent  on  pursuing 

7i'o    okosu^    to    begin   to  feel   a 

some  one. 

desire. 

oisliii,  nice  to  eat,  tasty. 

oku,    to    put,    sometimes  to    lay 

oite,  in  (bookish  word). 

aside;  conf.  pp.  154,  152,  194. 

oi-yaru,  to  drive  away. 

oku,  a  hundred  thousand. 

oji,  an  uncle. 

oku,  th.e  inner  part  or  recesses  of 

ojiisan,  an  old  gentleman,  grand- 

anything,— e.g.    of   a   mountain 

papa. 

range. 

6jiru  (3),  to  correspond,  to  answer, 

okureru  (2),  to  be  too  late,  not  to 

to  suit. 

lie  in  time. 

oka,  land  (as  opposed  to  water). 

okuri-jo,    an    invoice,    a   bill  of 

oka,  a  mound. 

lading. 

okami,  a  wolf. 

okuri-mono,    a    present  (to   an 

okamisan,  a  married  woman  of 

inferior). 

the  lower  or  lower  middle  class, 

okuru,   to  send,   to  give,  to  ac- 

Mrs.    It  might  also  be   written 

company,    to    see    off ;   also    to 

0  kami  san. 

spend  (time). 

okashii  or  okashi  na,  absurd, 

oktisama,   okUsan,  a    married 

laughable. 

woman  of  the  upper  class,  my 

okata,  for  the  most  part,  prol>ably. 

lady,  Lady,  Mrs. ;  conf.  p.  256. 

oki,  the  offing,  out  at  sea. 

omae,  you  ;  see  p.  47. 

6kii  or  Gki  na,  large,  conf.  pp. 

omba,  a  wet-nurse. 

138,  142  :  oki  ni,  very. 

omma,  a  stallion. 

okiru  (3),  to  rise,  to  get  up  ;  oki- 

omocha,  a  toy. 

agartt,  to  rise  up  (e.g.  from  the 

omoi,  heavy,  important. 

ground). 

omoi,   thought,  (hence)  affection  : 

okisa,  size. 

ovioi  no  hoka^  unexi>ectedly. 

o-kizu,  a  severe  wound. 

oxnoi-grake-nai,  unexpected. 

okkakeru  (2),  to  pursue. 

omonjiru  (3),  to  esteem  greatly. 

OM 
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omoshiroi,  amusing,  interesting. 

omoshiroxni,  (a  certain  amount 
oQ  fun,  or  interest. 

oxnosliirosa,  amusement,  fun, 
interest,  the  amount  or  degree 
of  amusement. 

omotai,  lieavy. 

oxnote,  the  front,  out-of-doors : 
omote-mon^  a  front  gate  ;  omote- 
muki,  outwardly,  official. 

omou,  to  think  :  omoi-dasu,  to  call 
to  mind  ;  omoUkiru^  to  make  up 
one's  mind ;  omoi-latsu^  to  re- 
solve ;  omoi-yaru,  to  sympathize; 
onwi-yoran,  unexpected. 

oxuowareru  (2),  to  venture  to 
think,  conf.  p.  201. 

o-mugi,  barley. 

on,  kindness :  on  7vo  sJdranaiy  to 
be  ungrateful. 

on,  the  lx)ok  language  form  of  the 
honorific  prefix  o. 

onaji,  the  same;  see  p.  126. 

ondori,  a  cock  bird. 

ongaku,  classical  music. 

oni,  a  devil,  a  goblin. 

onna,  a  woman  :  onna  no  ko,  a 
little  girl. 

onore,  self ;  also  you  (insulting). 

onsen,  a  hot  spring. 

ora,  I,  but  see  p.  46. 

drai,  going  and  coming,  a 
thoroughfare :  drai-dome^  no 
thoroughfare  :  conf.  p.  22. 

Oranda,  Holland. 

ore,  see  p.  46. 

oreru  (2),  to  break  (inlrans.). 


ori,  an  occasion,  a  time ;  ori-orij 
from  time  to  time. 

ori-au,  to  be  in  certain  mutual 
relations,  e.g.  ori-aimasen,  they 
do  not  get  on  well  together. 

orifuslii,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
sometimes,  just  then. 

oriru  (3),  to  descend. 

Orosha,  Russia. 

orosoka  (na),  remiss. 

orosu,  to  lower,  hence  to  launch. 

oru,  to  be  ;  see  pp.  191,  223,  155  : 
. .  jii  orarenai,  cannot  do  without. 

oru,  to  weave. 

oru,  to  break  (trans.),  to  pluck. 

osameru  (2),  to  pacify,  hence  to 
govern,  to  guide;  also  to  put 
away. 

d-sawagri,  confusion,  a  hubbub. 

dse,  something  said  (honor.). 

oserareru  (irreg.),  honorific  for 
to  say,  see  pp.  171,  251. 

oshie,  instiniction,  doctrine,  a  re- 
ligion. 

oshieru  (2),  to  teach,  to  show 
how. 

oshi-ganii,  Wotting- paper. 

oshii,  regrettable :  osMi  koto  desu 
ne !  what  a  pity !  Oshii  is 
wrongly  but  frequently  replaced 
by  koskii,  as  kiru  no  mo  koshiu 
gozaimasUf  it  seems  a  pity  to  cut  it. 

oshimu,  to  regret,  to  grudge. 

OsliO,  a  Buddhist  priest 

osoi,  late. 

osoreru  (2),  to  fear :  osore-iru,  to 
be  filled  with  dread,  often  used 
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as  an   almost   meaningless  polite 

phrase. 
osoroshii,  frightful. 
OBsliaru,    to  say   (honorific),  see 

171,251. 
osu  (no),  male. 
OSU,  to  push. 
oto,  a  sound,  a  noise  :  oto  ga  sunt, 

there  is  a  noise. 
otoko,  a  man :  otoko-buri,  a  manly 

air  ;  otoko  no  ko,  a  boy. 
otona,  a  grown-up  person. 
otonashii,  good  (of  a  child),  quiet 

in  behaviour. 
otono,    the    Mikado's    palace,    a 

feudal  lord. 
otoroeru  (2),  to  decline  (intrans.), 

to  grow  feeble. 
Otosu,  to  let  fall. 
ototoi,  the  day  before  yesterday. 
ototoslii,  the  year  before  last. 
ototo,  a  younger  brother. 
otottsan,    papa,  a  father  ;  conf. 

pp.  256-7. 
otto,  a  husband  ;  but  see  p.  256. 
Ou,  to  pursue. 
6-warai,  a  good  laugh. 
owari,  the  end. 

owaru,  to  end  (intrans.  and  trans.). 
oya,  a  parent :  oya-ko^  parents  and 

children :   oya-ko-rashii,  like    or 

suitable  to  parents  and  children. 
oyaji,  a  father  ;  see  p.  256. 
oya(-oya) !   an  interjection ;   see 

p.  239- 
oyobosu,   to  cause  to  reach,  to 

extend  to  (trans.). 


oyobu,  to  reach  (intrans.)  :  sore  ni 
wa  oyobimasen,  there  is  no  need  to 
do  that. 

oyogu,  to  swim. 

5yo80,  or  oyoso,  altogether,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  main, 

5zara,  a  dish  (large  plate). 

ozei,  a  crowd. 


pan,  bread,  conf.  N.  B.  to   p.  236  ; 

pan-ya,  a  bakery,  hence  a  baker. 
patat(t)to,  flop,  bang. 
penki,  paint ;  conf.  p.  26. 
penshiru,    a    pencil    (from    the 

English  word). 
pika-pika,  )  with    a  flash,  glit- 
pikatto,        )  teringly. 
pon-pon,    the  stomach  (in  baby 

language). 

R 

ra,  a  particle  of  vagueness  or  plu- 
rality ;  see  pp.  29,  52. 

rai,  thunder. 

rai,  next  (in  compounds),  as  rai- 
neii,  next  year. 

raida  (na),  lazy. 

rambo,  disorderly  conduct :  ram- 
bo  na,  wild,  riotous  ;  rai?tbd-nin, 
a  turbulent  fellow. 

rampu,  a  lamp  (from  the  English 
word) :  rampii  wo  tsukeru,  to 
light  a  lamp. 

ramune,  lemonade  (from  the 
English  word). 

raslia,  woollen  cloth. 
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rashii,  a  suflSx  ;  see  p.  133. 

rQ,  an  upper  storey  with  a  gallery. 

rei,  ceremonies,  politeness,  thanks : 

a  large  hall. 

0  rei  wo  iuj  to  thank. 

r6,  trouble. 

rei,  a  precedent,  an  example. 

roji,  an  alley. 

reifOiku,  full  dress,  dress  clothes. 

rojin,  an  old  man  :go  rojin,  your 

reishu,  cold  sake. 

father. 

rekishi,  history. 

r5ka,   a  passage  (in  a  house),  a 

renga,  a  brick. 

corridor. 

renju,  a  company,  associates. 

roku,  six. 

ressha,  a  railway  train. 

roku-gwatsu,  June. 

ri,    a  Japanese  league  of   nearly 

roku-ju,  sixty. 

2|  miles  English. 

RSmaji,      the     Roman      alpha- 

rieki, profit,  advantage. 

bet. 

rigaku,  science. 

romei,  lit.  dew  life,  hence  a  scanty 

rikiryo,  degree  of  strength,  abi- 

livelihood :  romei  wo  tsunagu,  to 

lity. 

eke  out  a  subsistence. 

rikken-seiji,    constitutional  go- 

ron, argument,  opinion. 

vernment. 

Kongo,  the  Confucian  Analects. 

riko  (na),  'cute,  intelligent. 

roniD,  a  wandering  samurai  who 

riku,  rare  for  roku,  six. 

f  erved  no  particular  lord. 

riku,  land ;  riku^ge  sunt,  to  land 

ronjiru  (3),  to  argue :  ronji-taterti. 

(trans.). 

to  start  an  idea. 

rikugun,  an  army. 

ronrigaku,  logic. 

rikutsu,  a  reason  ;  arguing  (often 

ronshu,   a  collection  of  articles, 

in  a  bad  sense)  :  rtkutsu  wo  in. 

lectures,  or  addresses. 

to  quibble. 

rdshi,  death  in  prison  :  rdshi  suru. 

ringo,  an  apple. 

to  die  in  prison. 

rinjin,  a  neighbour. 

rdsoku,  a  candle. 

rinshoku,  stinginess. 

r6(ya),  prison. 

rippa  (na),  splendid. 

rusu,   absent :  rusu-ban,  a  care- 

ripp5, legislating :  rippo-fu^  a  hall 

taker  ;  rusH-chu,  while  absent. 

of  legislature. 

ryo,  a  dragon. 

rippuku,  anger:  Hppuku  suru, 

ryS,    both,    as    in   ryd-hd,    both 

to  get  angry. 

(sides) ;  ryo-nin,  both  persons  ; 

risu,  the  number  of  miles. 

ryo'te^  both  hands. 

ro,  an  imperative  termination  ;  see 

ryogae-ya,    an  exchange  shop. 

p.  167, 

a  money-changer. 

RY 
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ry5ji,  a  consul :  rydji-kiuan^  a 
consulate. 

rydken,  judgment,  opinion,  in- 
tention, sometimes  excuse, 

ryokd,  journey  :  {ryok5-)vienjd,  a 
passport  ;  ryoko  surii^  to  travel. 

ryori,  cooking  :  rydri-niu,  a  cook; 
rydri-ya^  a  restaurant ;  ryori  100 
suruy  to  cook. 

rydshin,  conscience. 

ryosbin,  both  parents. 

ryuko,  prevalence,  fashion :  ryukd^ 
/fyo,  an  epidemic  disease ;  ryuko 
sum,  to  be  in  fashion,  to  prevail. 

Ryukyu,  the  Luchu  Islands. 


sa,   a  suffix  used  to  form  abstract 

nouns ;  see  p.  37. 
sa  !  or  sa  I  an  interjection  ;  p.  239. 
sabaki,  a  judicial  decision. 
sabaku,  to  manage,  to  decide  the 

merits  of. 
sabi,  rust. 

sabisbii,  lonely/dull. 
sadamaru,  to  be  fixed,  settled. 
sadameru  (2),  to  fix,  to  settle. 
sadamesbi,       or      sadamete, 

positively,  surely. 
sae,  even  (adverb),  if  only. 
saeru  (2),   to  be  clear  and  cold, 

hence  calm  and  skilful. 
sag^ru,  to  descend,   hence    to  go 

away, 
sagasu,  to  seek,  to  look  for. 
sageru    (2),    to   lower,   to    hang 

down  (trans.). 


sai,   a  humble  word  for  wife :  sal- 

s/ii^  wife  and  children, 
sai-chi,  intelligence. 
saiketsu,   decision,  verdict :  sau 

ketsu  suruy  to  take  a  vote. 
saiku,  workmanship,  a  ware, 
saikun,    an    honorific    word  for 

wife,  conf.  p.  256. 
sairei,  a  religious  festival, 
saisbo,  the  beginning, 
saisoku,  urging  on  :  saisokn  suru, 

to  urge  on,  to  hurry  up  (trans.), 
saiwai,  good  lack,  happiness. 
saizen,  the  very  beginning,  before, 
saji,   a  spoon :  saji  wo  foru,  to 

practise  as  a  physician,  conf.  p. 

388,  note  6. 
saka,  the  hilly  part  of  a  road,  an 

ascent :  saka-michi,  ditto, 
sakan  (na),   prosperous :  sakan 

niy  greiitly. 
sakana,     anything    taken    with 

sake,     hence     more     especially 

fish. 
sakarau,  to  resist, 
sakasama,  upside  down, 
sakate,  a  tip  (to  a  servant,  etc.). 
saka-ya,  a  grog-shop, 
sakazuki,  a  sake-z\y^, 
sake,     rice-l)eer,     also     alcoholic 

liquors    in    general :    sake-ztiki, 

fondness     for     strong   drink,    a 

toper ;  sake  ui  yon,  to  get  tipsy, 
sake,  a  salmon. 
sakebu,  to  yell. 
saki,    front,     before,    on    ahead, 

further,    a  cape :     o     saki,    see 
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p.  248  ;  saki  sanuif  the  gentleman 

at  the  other  end. 
:i-hodo,    previously,   a   short 

while  ago. 
sakki,  emph.  for  saki, 
sakkon,  yesterday  and  to-day. 
saku,  to  blossom. 
Baku,  to  tear  (trans.). 
saku,    last   (in    compounds),    as 

sakuhan,  last  night ;   sakujitsu^ 

yesterday  ;  sakunen,  last  year. 
sakura,  a  cherry-tree. 
eaxna,   way,    fashion  ;    also   Mr., 

Mrs.,  Miss  ;  see  pp.  246-7,  258  : 

sama-zaf?ia,  all  sorts. 
saxnasu,  to  cool  (trans.). 
samatage,  a  hindrance :  saniatage 

wo  sum,  to  hinder. 
saxnatageru  (2),  to  hinder. 
saxn-bai,  treble. 
sani-bu(n)  no  ichi,  one-third. 
8ameru(2),  to  cool  (intrans.),  to 

fade  :  me  ga  sameru^  to  wake, 
samisen,   a  sort  of  guitar  with 

three  strings. 
samui,   cold ; — said  only  of  the 

weather  or  of  one's  own  feelings. 
samiirai,     a    gentleman    of  the 

military  caste  under  the  feudal 

system,  a  warrior. 
saxnusa,  coldness,  the  degree  of 

cold. 
saxnushii,  lonely,  dull. 
Ban,  three :  sam-bu,  three  per  cent ; 

san-do^    thrice ;    san-do-tne,    the 

third  time  ;  san-ttin-nKU,  portions 

for  three ;  san-wari^  thirty  per 


cent ;  san-wari  go-bu^  thirty-fiye 

per  cent 
san,  short  for  sama  ;  see  p.  258. 
Ban,    a  mountain  (in  compounds), 

as  Fuji'Safiy  Mount  Fuji. 
san-gwatsu,  March. 
san-ju,  thirty. 
sa'nkaku,  a  triangle. 
sankei  sum  (irreg.),  to  go  to  a 

temple  for  worship. 
sansei,    approval,    seconding   (a 

motion) :  sansei  suru,  to  support, 

to  second ;  sansei-shay  a  seconder, 

a  supporter. 
sappari,  quite ;  (with  a  negative) 

not  at  all. 
sara,  a  plate. 
saru,  a  monkey. 
saru,  to  leave  (a  place),  hence  to 

be^distant  from. 
sasa,  bamboo-grass. 
sasai,   a  trifle :  sasai  na  (or  no\ 

trifling. 
sasayaku,  to  whisper. 
sasezxL  (2),  to  cause  to  do,  to  let. 
Bashitaru,  a  word  of  the  Written 

Language  meaning  special,  par- 
ticular. 
sashizu,    a    command,    dictates, 

information. 
Basou,  to  take  along  with  one,  to 

invite :  sasoi-dasu,  ditto. 
sasshiru  (3),  to  guess. 
sasBOku,  immediately. 
Basu,  to  thrust,  to  sting  ;  to  carry 

(e.g,  a  sword):  sashi-ageru,   to 

present  (to  a  superior)  ;   sashi' 
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dasu^  to  thrust  forward  ;  sashi-ire- 
gttchiy  the  opening  (of  a  post-box, 

etc.). 

sasuga  (ni),  even  so,  even  such, 
howsoever. 

sata,  an  order,  a  decision,  infor- 
mation. 

sate,  well !  (at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence). 

sato,  a  village. 

satO,  sugar. 

satori,  comprehension,  discern- 
ment of  (religious)  truth :  satori 
wo  hiraku^  to  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  (Buddh.). 

satsu,  a  volume. 

satsu,  paper-money  :  satsn-ire,  a 
pocket-book. 

Satsuma-imo,  a  sweet  potato, 
so-called  because  first  introduced 
from  Luchu  into  the  province  of 
Satsuma. 

sawagasu,  to  disturb,  to  make 
turbulent, 

sawagi,  a  fuss,  a  row. 

sawaru,  to  strike  or  clash  against, 
to  touch. 

say5  (a  contraction  of  sono  yd, 
that  way),  so :  scry 5  de  gozaimasu 
(p.  64),  that  is  so,  yes  ;  sayd  de 
gozaitnasettf  no  ;  sayo  sa,  oh  I  yes, 
of  course. 

sayonara,  goodbye  ;  conf.  p.  230. 

sazo,  indeed,  surely,  doubtless. 

sebone,  the  spine,  backbone. 

segare,  a  humble  word  for  son  ; 
conf.  p.  256. 


sei,  a  family  name. 

sei,  cause,  effect. 

sei,  stature :  sei  no  htkid,  short  (of 
stature)  ;  sei  no  takai,  tall. 

sei,  pure  (used  chiefly  in  com- 
pounds). 

sei,  make,  manufacture:  seisurii^ 
to  manufacture. 

seibansan,  the  eucharist. 

seibutsu,  a  living  being. 

sei-daku,  surds  and  sonants  ;  see 
p.  20,  second  N.B. 

sei  do,  government,  political  forms 
or  constitution. 

seifu,  a  government. 

seigen,  a  limit :  seigen  stiru,  to 
limit 

seiji,  a  government. 

seijin,  a  sage,  a  philosopher. 

seiki,  a  century. 

seinen,  the  prime  of  life,  youth. 

seireiten,  a  sacrament. 

seiryoku,  strength. 

seishin,  the  stars  (and  constella- 
tions). 

sei-shitsu,  character,  disposition, 
nature. 

Seisho,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

sei-sui,  see  p.  34. 

sei-u-kei,  a  barometer. 

Seiyo,  Western  or  European 
countries  generally,  Europe, 
America  :  Seiyo-jin,  a  European, 
an  American  ;  Selyd-zukuri, 
foreign-built, 

seizo,  manufacturing  :  seizo  suru^ 
to  manufacture. 
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seizon,  existence :  seizon  suru,  to 

senro,  a  line  of  railway. 

exist. 

sensaku,  research :  sensahi  surti^ 

aeji,  flattery. 

to  make  researches^ 

seluii,    )  the  world :  seken  narete 
seken,   )  iru^  to  be  used  to  the 

sensei,  an  elder,  a  teacher,  hence 

you,  he  ;  see  p.  47. 

ways  of  the  world. 

sensu,  a  fan,  see  5gi. 

seki,  a  cough :  seki  ga  dcru,  to 

sentaku,  the  washing  of  clothes  : 

cough. 

sentakit-ya^  a  washerman ;    sen* 

seki,  a  barrier  :  seki-mori,  a  guard 

tnkti  suru^  to  wash  (clothes). 

at  a  barrier. 

senzo,  an  ancestor. 

sekitan,  coal. 

seppo,  a  sermon. 

sekkaku,    special    pains,    signal 

seppnku,  the  same  as  Iiara-kiri, 

kindness,  on  purpose. 

see  p.  35. 

sekken,  thrift,  economy  :  sekken 

seri-uri,  an  auction. 

wo  okoftau,  to  be  thrifty. 

seshimeru  (2),  to  cause  to  do,  see 

sekkyo,  a  sermon  :  sekkyo  surtiy  to 

p.  212. 

preach. 

sesslia,  I,  lit.  the  awkward  person. 

semai,  narrow,  small. 

setomono,  porcelain. 

semete,  at  any  rate,  at  least,  at 

setsu,  an  occasion,  a  time. 

most ;  conf.  p.  230. 

setsu,  an  opinion. 

semeru  (2),  to  treat  with  rigour, 

setsu,  awkward ;  conf.  257. 

to  press  upon. 

setsumei,  an  explanation:  setstt- 

semmon,  a  specialty  (in  learning). 

viei  stirUf  to  explain. 

sempo,  the  other  party,  they,  he. 

setta,  sandals  soled  with  leather: 

sen,  a  thousand. 

setta-baki^  wearing  such  sandals. 

sen,  a  cent. 

settaku,  my  house ;  see  p.  257. 

senaka,  the  back  (of  the  body). 

sewa,  help,  trouble  :  sewa  ni  nartf, 

Sendai-bushi,  a  kind  of  poem. 

to  be  helped  by  ;  sewagayakerUt 

see  p.  452. 

to  be  busy  and  anxious :  sewa  7V0 

sendo,  the  master  of  a  junk,  hence 

surUf  (or  yaku),  to  help  ;  0  sewa 

a  boatman. 

sat/ta,  see  p.  295,  No.  96. 

senjitsu,  the  other  day. 

aha,  a  company,  a  society,  a  firm. 

senkoku,  a  little  while  ago. 

shaberi,  chatter,  a  chatter-box. 

senkydshi,  a  clergyman,  a  mis- 

shaberu, to  chatter. 

sionary. 

shabon,  soap  (from  the  Spanish 

senrei,  baptism  :  senrci  wo  ukeru. 

jabon). 

to  be  baptised. 

shafu,  a  jinrikisha-man. 
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Bhain,    a   partner   in    a  firm,  a 

member  of  a  society. 
Shaka  Sama,  the  Bnddha  Sakya 

Muni. 
sliake  (properly  sake)^  a  salmon. 
shakkin,  a  debt. 
Bhaku,  a  foot  (measarement). 
shakwai,    a  society ;  also  used 

in  such  phrases  as  gakus/ia  sha- 

kwait  the  learned  world. 
Bhamlsen,  see  samisen. 
Bhampan,  champagne  (from  the 

French). 
sliappo,   a  hat,  a  cap  (from  the 

French  chapemi), 
Bharei,  a  fee,  a  salary. 
BhaBetsu,  a  leading  article. 
Bhashin,  a  photograph  :  shas/ntt- 

dasami,  a,   photograph-holder  or 

frame ;     shashiiuya^     a    photo- 
grapher. 
Bhatsu,  a  shirt  (from  the  English). 
slii,  death :  shisurti^  die. 
sM,  four. 

shi,  a  Chinese  poem. 
ski,  Mr. 
sM,  a  viscount. 
ski,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  8i. 
ski,    a    Classical    termination    of 

adjectives  ;  see  pp.  12 1-2. 
ski,   the  indefinite  form  of  surii^ 

to  do. 
ski-awase,  good  fortune,  lucky. 
skiba,  turf,  grass. 
Bkibaraku,   some  time  (whether 

short  or  long) :  rwkoto  ni  s/n- 

harakn,  see  p.  269. 


skibaru,  to  tie. 
skibaski,  a  short  while. 
skibomu,  to  wither. 
ski-bu(ii)  no  icki,  a  quarter  (}). 
8ki-bu(ii)  no  san,  three-quarters. 
sklcki,  seven. 
sklcki-gwatsu,  July, 
sklcki-jti,  seventy. 
sklckimen-cko,  a  turkey, 
skickimotsu,    something  pawn- 
ed, a  mortgage. 
skicku,  (the  middle  of)  the  streets. 
skida,  a  fern. 
skidai,       arrangements,       state, 

(hence)  according  to:  shidai  ni, 

according  to,  gradually, 
skiga,  the  teeth  :  shiga  iti  kakenai, 

to  pass  over  as  unimiwrtant. 
skigai,  a  corpse. 
skigei,  dense  (see  p.  124). 
skigi,  a  snipe. 
ski-go,  four  or  five. 
skigoku,  extremely,  very, 
ski  goto,  work  :  shigoto  wo  suru, 

to  do  one's  work. 
ski-gwatsu,  April. 
skikainin,    the    manager   of    a 

commercial  house. 
ski-ko  kap-po,  all  (^lit.  four  and 

eight)  sides, 
shikon,  capital  (a  fund  of  money), 
skii  (no  ki),  a  species  of  live  oak. 
skii,  an  adjective  suffix,  see  p.  128. 
skiiru  (3),  to  urge,  to  try,  to  force, 
skiitake,  a  species  of  mushroom, 
skiite,  urgently,  with  violence, 
skiju,  constantly. 
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Shi-ju,  forty. 

slilka  (with  a  neg.),  nothing  but, 

only.    Some  pronounce  shtkya. 
shika,  a  deer,  a  stag. 
shl-kaku,  four  sides :  shi-kaku  na 

or  fto^  square. 
Bhikaraba,  if  (or  as)that  is  so,  then. 
slukaru,  to  scold. 
shlkasbi,    but   (see  pp.  242-3): 

sKikashi-iiagara^  but,  nevertheless. 
shikata,  a  way  of  doing  :  shtkata 

ga  nai^  there  is   nothing  to  be 

done,  no  help  for  it ;  conf.  p.  147. 
sMken,    an  examination,  an  ex- 
periment :  shikai  xvo  ukcru,  to 

pass  an  examination. 
shlki,  a  ceremony. 
shiki-mono,   lit.  a  spread  thing, 

hence  a  carpet,  a  table-cloth,  etc. 
sbikiri  (ni),  perpetually. 
shl-kitari,    a    custom  that   has 

been  handed  down. 
shikkari,    firm,    tight :    shikkari 

s/nta,  firm, 
shikkei,    rudeness:    shikkei    na, 

rude,  impolite. 
shikken,   a  regent  (in  mediaeval 

times)  ;  see  p.  344,  note  3. 
shi-komu,  to  put  into,  to  arrange 

inside. 
shlkwan,  an  officer. 
shlkya,  see  shlka  (i). 
shima,  an  island. 
Bhimai,  the  end  :  ffto  shifjtai,  see 

p.  292,  No.  69. 
shimatsu,    the    beginning    and 

end,  the  whole  of  any  aflair. 


skixnau,  to  finish  ;  see  p.  194. 
shimbun,    news,    a  newspaper: 

shimbiin-sht\  a  newspaper  ;  shim^ 

bttn-ya,  a  newspaper  man. 
sbime-daka,  a  sum  total, 
sbimeppoi,  damp, 
sbimeru,   a  causative  suffix,  see 

p.  212. 
sbimeru  (2),  to  fasten,  to  close, 

hence  to  put  or  have  on  round 

the  waist :  sJiime-kirti^  to  close 

up,  to  shut  up. 
sbimmitsu  (na),  intimate. 
shimo,    (hoar-)frost ;   shivto-doke, 

thaw  ;  shimo  gafuru^  to  freeze, 
shixno,  below, 
sbimpai,   anxiety,  sorrow :  shini- 

pal  stiru,  to  be  anxious  or  trou- 
bled ;  shimpal  ni  naru,  to  become 

anxious. 
sbimpo,   progress  :  shivipo  suniy 

to  progress. 
sbimpu,  a  father, — by  birth,  not 

by  adoption  ;  go  shimpu  {sama\ 

your  father. 
sbin,    new    (in    compounds),    as 

s/iiwien,  the  new  year. 
sbin,   the  heart ;  hence  the  wick 

of  a  lamp. 
shin  (no),    true,    real :  s/iin  ni, 

really. 
sbina,     a     kind,     hence    more 

frequently    an     article,     goods: 

shinamono,  ditto. 
Sbina,      China :     Shina-jin^     a 

Chinaman. 
sbin-ai,  famiiy  affection. 
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Bliinchu,    brass :  shinchu-zukuri, 

arranged  or  fastened  with  brass. 
sMndai,     an    estate,    property ; 

shindai'kagiri  ni  ftarUy    to    be- 
come l)ankrapt. 
sliinja, .  a  believer. 
shinjiru  (3),  to  believe, 
shin j 5  8uru  (irreg.),  to  present 

respectfully  to  a  superior;    see 

pp.     II,    251  :     shinjd'itiono,     a 

present, 
shinki  (na),  new. 
sliinko,     belief:     shinkd-sJiin^    a 

believing  heart ;  shinko  sum,  to 

believe. 
sbinkwa,     evolution :    shinkwa^ 

ron,  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
shinnen,  the  new  year, 
shinrei,  the  soul. 
shinri,  truth. 

shinrui,  a  relation,  a  kinsman, 
sliinsei,    sacredness :  shinsei  na, 

sacred. 
sliinsetsu,    kindness  :    shinsetsti 

na,  kind. 
shinslii,  a  gentleman. 
shintai,  a  new  shaj^e. 
Shinto,  the  name  of  the  aboriginal 

religion  of  the  Japanese  prior  to 

the    introduction    of  Buddhism. 

It  means  "  the  way  of  the  gods." 
shinuru  (irreg.),  to  die ;  see  pp. 

172,    198,     212 :     shini-sokoitaUf 

barely  to  escape  death, 
shin-yo  suru  (irreg.),  to  believe 

in,  to  trust. 
shinzd,  properly  a  girl,  but  with 


honorific  go  prefixed  now  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  married  woman  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  Mrs. 

shinzu-beki,  credible. 

shio,  salt,  salt  water,  the  tide. 

shira,  familiar  for  shiran^  don't 
know. 

shiraberu  (2),  to  investigate,  to 
examine. 

shira-ga,  white  hair  :  conf.  p.  25. 

shira-giku,  a  white  chrysan- 
themum. 

shirase,  an  intimation,  an  an- 
nouncement. 

shiraseru  (2),  to  inform. 

shireta,  self-evident. 

shirimochi  wo  tsliku,  to  fall 
down  in  a  sitting  position. 

shirizoku,  to  withdraw  (intrans.). 

shiro,  a  castle. 

shiro,  imper.  of  suru^  to  do  :  iiani 
shir  Of  see  p.  189. 

shiroi,  white. 

shiromi,  a  tinge  of  whiteness. 

shiromono,  merchandise. 

shirosa,  whiteness,  the  degree  of 
whiteness. 

shiru,  to  know :  shirenai,  can't 
tell. 

shirushi,  a  sign,  a  mark. 

shi-shaku,  the  title  of  viscount 

Shi-sho,  see  p.  408,  note  10. 

shisho,  a  teacher. 

shiso,  a  thought. 

shisoku,  (with  honorific  prefix 
go^  your  son;  conf.  p.  256. 

shison,  a  descendant. 
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shlta,  the  under  or  lower  part  of 
anything,  downstairs :  no  sMta 
nlf  l)elow,  underneath  ;  shtta  no 
hdy  the  bottom,  beneath. 

shlta,  the  tongue:  shita-uchi 
suruy  to  lick  one's  chops, 

sMtagau,  to  follow,  to  obey  :  ni 
shVagatte^  according  to. 

shitagi,  under-clothing. 

shitaku,  preparations :  shitaku 
1V0  stiruy  to  prepare. 

sbitan,  sandal-wood. 

sMtashii,  intimate,  friendly. 

shitate-ya,  a  tailor. 

shita-zara,  a  saucer. 

shita-zubon,  drawers  (under- 
clothing). 

shitsu,  a  room,  a  cabin. 

shitsumon,  a  question :  shiisti- 
mon-skOy  a  written  question. 

shitsurei,  rudeness,  impertinence: 
sJdtsurei  na,  rude,  impolite. 

shiyagaru,  equivalent  to  suru^ 
yagaru  being  a  contemptuous 
and  vulgar  suffix,  and  a  (for  d) 
adding  to  the  lowness  of  the 
expression. 

shiyo,  a  way  of  doing :  shiyd  ga 
nai,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  no- 
thing to  be  done ;  see  also  pp. 
147, 182. 

sM-yu,  female  and  male:  shiyu^ 
toia,  sexual  selection  (Darwin). 

shizen,  spontaneity:  sHzen  no, 
spontaneous,  natural ;  sMzen^ 
toia,  natural  selection. 

shizuka  (na),  cjuiet. 


shizuxnaru,    to  quiet  down  (in- 

trans.). 
shizumu,  to  sink  (intrans.). 
sho,  many,  all ; — in  compounds,  as 

shokoku  or  shoshu  all  countries  ; 

sJionin,  people  in  general. 
sliobai,    trade,   business :   shdbai- 

gara,    the    nature    of   a    trade, 

appropriate  to  a  certain  trade. 
shoben,  urine. 

sbobun,  treatment,  punishment, 
sbocbi,     consent,     assent,    com- 

l^rehension :     shoe  hi     suru,     to 

consent,  etc. 
shogun,  the  title  (meaning  literal- 
ly generalissimo)  of  the  de  facto 

military  rulers  of  Japan  from  the 

end  of  the  tweltth    century    to 

A.D.  1868. 
sh5-gwatsu,  January. 
sboji,  the  wood  and  paper  or'glass 

slides  which  enclose  a  Japanese 

room. 
shoji  suru  (irreg.),  to  possess. 
sbojiki,     honesty :    shojiki    na, 

honest. 
shojiru   (3),   to  produce,    to    be 

produced,  to  arise. 
shoken,  reading  (books) :  sJwken 

sitruy  to  read. 
sboki,  a  secretary, 
sboko,    a    proof:     shdko-mn^    a 

witness. 
shokubutsu,  a  plant. 
shokuxna,  a  dining-room. 
shokumotsu,  food. 
shokiui,  gentlemen,  Sirs,  all  of  you. 
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shokunin,  an    artisan,    a  work- 

shujin,   the  master  of  a  house- 

man. 

hold. 

shomben,  urine  (vulg.). 

shukan,  a  week. 

shomin,  all  men,  every  one. 

shuki,    a  stench  :  shuki-dome,    a 

shomotsu,  a  book. 

disinfectant. 

shonin,  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 

shukke,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

shonin,  a  Buddhist  saint. 

shukkin,  going  to  official  work  ; 

shori,  a  victory. 

shttkkin  surUj  to  go  to  office. 

shosei,  a  student. 

shiiku,  a  post-town. 

shosei,  I,  lit.  junior. 

shukwai,  a  meeting. 

shosen,  after  all,  ut  last. 

shukyo,  religion,  a  sect :  shukyd- 

shosetsu,  a  novel. 

tetsiigahi,  religious  philosophy. 

slioslio,  a  certificate. 

shtikyu,  conservative,  a  tory. 

shosho,  a  little. 

shumon,  a  sect,  a  religion. 

slios1i5,  a  major'general,  a  rear- 
admiral. 

shosu,  a  small  number,  mino- 
rity. 

shote,  the  beginning. 

Bhoyu,  soy  (our  word  comes  from 
the  Japanese), 

sliu,  a  master:  Shu  no  bansati^ 
the  Lord's  supper. 

shu,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
poems. 

shu,  Chin,  for  sake^  strong  liquor. 

shu,  rarely  shu,  also  shi,  a 
pluralising  suffix  ;  see  p.  29. 

shu,  a  province,  a  country. 

sliubiki,  a  boundary  line  on  a 
map :  shubiki-gwai,  outside 
"  treaty  limits  ;"  shubiki-naiy  in- 
side treaty  limits. 

sh.ug'aku,  giving  oneself  up  to 
study :  shugaht  stiru,  to  pursue 
one's  studies. 

shui,  intention,  meaning,  purport. 


shuTui,  a  sort. 

shusen,  assistance :  shusen  wo 
suntf  to  assist. 

sliuslii,  purport,  intention,  aim. 

shu-shoku,  wine  and  lust. 

shusseki,  attendance, — as  at  a 
party  or  a  meeting :  shusscki 
siirUy  to  attend,  to  go. 

slxuBSho,  birth. 

shutclio,  going  to  business  else- 
where :  shtitcho  s?irUy  to  go  to 
business  elsewhere,  etc. 

sh.Uto,  vaccination. 

shuto,  a  father-in-law. 

shutome,  a  mother-in-law. 

shuttatsu,  starting,  departure : 
shuttatsii  sttritf  to  start. 

SO,  rough  ;  see  p.  257. 

so  (a  contraction  of  sayo,  itself  a 
contraction  of  sonoyo),  like  that, 
in  thnt  way,  so  :  so  da  or  so  desu, 
that  is  so,  yes  ;  sd  desu  ka  ?  is 
that  so?  indeed  !  so  ja  nai  or  so 
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j'a gozainiaseMf  that  is  not  so,  no; 

s5  in,  that  kind  of,  such  as  that : 

so  ka  nio^  so  ka  to^  see  p.  296, 

Nos.   109  and  1 10 :  sd  ko^  this, 

that,  and  the  other ;  so  sa !  yes 

indeed ;  so  shiie^  see  p.  242  ;  so 

wa  ikoHy  that  won't  do. 
sOy  the  auxiliary  numeral  for  boats 

and  ships. 
80  (na),    a  termination  of  quasi- 

adjectives,  see  pp.  137  and  183  ; 

also  used  separately,  as  "  it  would 

seem  that*'  (see  pp.  183 — 4). 
Boba,  alongside. 
sOba,  the  market  price,  the  current 

rate, 
sobieru  (2),  to  stretch  up,^to  reach 

up  (intrans.). 
Boclia,  inferior  tea. 
sochi,  or  sochira,  there. 
85da-mizu,soda-water(from  £ng.) 
Bodan,  consultation :  sodan  sunt, 

to  hold  a  consultation. 
Bodateru  (2),  to  bring  up. 
BOdatsu,    to  be   brought  up,    to 

grow  up. 
BOdo,  a  row,  a  tumult. 
BOhaxi,  see  p.  257. 
BOho,  both  sides. 
85i,   difference,    discordance :    sol 

not;  there  is  no  doubt. 
BOji,   cleansing:  sdji  wo  sttru,  to 

cleanse. 
B5ken  (na),  healthy,  vigorous. 
BOko,  there. 
BOko,  the  bottom  (e.g.  of  a  lake)  : 

soko-bie,  an  internal  chill. 


Bokcera,  thereabouts. 

sokonau,  to  spoil,  to  fail. 

80ku,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
all  sorts  of  foot-gear. 

somatsu,  coarseness  :  soniatsu  71a, 
coarse,  rude. 

someru  (2),  to  dye. 

sommei,  (your)  august  name. 

somoku,  herbs  and  trees,  vege- 
tation. 

son,  loss,  especially  pecuniary  loss. 

BOn,  lit.  a  village, — the  auxiliary 
numeral  for  mura,  village. 

Bonaeru  (2),  to  provide;  (some- 
times) to  be  provided  with. 

Bonata,  you. 

Bonjiru  (3),  to  spoil  (trans,  and 
intrans.). 

sonna,  that  kind  of,  such  as  that : 
sonna  ni,  so  (much). 

sonnara  (for  so  nara\  if  that  is 
so,  well  then. 

sono,  that  (adj.)  :  sono  ho,  you  (in 
legal  parlance). 

BonBhitBU,  pecuniary  loss. 

BOO,  suitability,  a  fair  amount :  sod 
na,  fit,  proper. 

BOppu,  soup  (from  English). 

BOra,  the  sky:  sora-iro,  sky- 
blue. 

Bore,  that(subsL).  see  pp.  51—3: 
sore  de  wa,  that  being  so,  then  ; 
sore  kara,  after  that,  and  then, 
next ;  sore  umde  no  koto,  see  p. 
194.  For  the  inter jectional  use 
of  sore,  see  p.  239. 

Boroban,  an  abacus. 
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SOroe,  a  match,  a  set :  see  also  p. 

112. 

soroezxL  (2),  to  put  in  order,  to 
arrange. 

Borou,  to  be  in  order,  to  be  all  in 
their  places. 

BOro-soro,  leisurely,  slowly. 

soru,  to  shave. 

Borya  !  there  now  !  see  p.  239. 

Bdryo,  an  eldest  son. 

s5Blii,  a  magazine,  a  journal. 

sdsMki,  a  funeral. 

soshiru,  to  blame,  to  revile. 

80  shite,  having  done  so,  and 
(then);  conf.  pp.  242,  225. 

soso,  (abo  corruptly  sos5),  coarse- 
ness: o  5050  5amay  excuse  the 
coarseness  of  my  poor  entertain- 
ment. 

s5tai  (no),  whole. 

sotaka,  the  total  amount. 

soto,  the  exterior,  out-of-doors : 
no  soto  «/,  outside  of. 

soto;(na),  suitable,  proper. 

sotsugyo,  graduation :  sotsng^'d 
sum,  to  graduate. 

sotto,  gently  ;  also  used  for  chotto, 
a  little. 

sozei,  taxes,  imposts. 

Bdzen,  clamour,  uproar. 

BOZO,  fancy,  imagination:  sdzd- 
tetsugakUf  metaphysics  (but 
keijijo'gaku  is  a  better  rendering). 

BOzdBhii,  noisy. 

BU,  vinegar. 

BU,  a  num1)er. 

subaraBhii,  splendid,  very. 


Buberu,  to  slide,  to  slip. 

Buberu  (2),  to  unite  in  one. 

Bube-sube  Bbita,  smooth. 

Bubete,  altogether,  all. 

Bude  ni,  already. 

Bue,  the  end  or  tip  of  a  thing. 

Bueru  (2),  to  set,  to  place. 

BUgi,  past,  after. 

BUgi,  the  cryptomeria  tree. 

BUgira  (3),  to  exceed,  ...ni  sugU 

masen,    it    is    no    more    than. 

Suffixed  to  an  adjective  or  verb, 

segiru,  may  be  rendered  by  too  or 

too  much,  as  yo-sugiru,  to  be  too 

good  ;  nomi-sugiru,  to  drink  too 

much. 
sugu  (ni  or  to),  immediately, 
suidd,  an  aqueduct. 
Buifu,  a  seaman,  a  common  sailor, 
suikwa,  a  water-melon. 
8uiky5,  intoxication. 
suimono,  a  kind  of  soup. 
suiryO,  a  conjecture  :  suiryo  suru, 

to  suppose. 
BuishQ,  a  crystal, 
suiyobi,  Wednesday, 
suji,  a  line  ;  see  also  p.  112. 
Btiki,  fond  ;  see  p.  65  :  suki-zuki, 

various  tastes. 
B^kima,   a    chink :  sukima-kaze, 

a  draught  (of  air). 
sukkari,  quite,  completely ;  (with 

a  negative)  not  at  all. 
siikoburu,  very, 
stikoshi,  a  little,  a  bit. 
Btiku,  to  be  empty. 
stikunai,  few,  scarce ;  see  p.  274. 
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SUZDai,  a  residence. 

suxnau,  to  reside. 

Bumasu,  to  conclude  (trans.). 

Bunii,  charcoal,  Indian  ink. 

suxni-jimen,  an  open  space. 

sumo,  wrestling :  sumo  wo  torn, 
10  wrestle :  sumd-tori{-gusa),  a 
violet. 

Bumoxno,  a  species  of  small  red 
plum. 

Bumpo,  dimensions. 

sumu,  to  dwell. 

Bumu,  to  finish.  The  negative 
suman  sometimes  means  to  be 
improper. 

sumu,  to  be  clear. 

Bun,  an  incli. 

sUna,  sand. 

sUnawadii,  namely,  forthwith, 

Bunde-no-koto  ni,  already. 

sunen  or  sunen,  many 
years. 

Buppa-nuki  suru  (irreg.),  to 
draw  ore's  sword  at  random  (as 
a  swashbuckler  does). 

suppai,  sour. 

Bura,  evL-n,  if  only. 

Burari  to,         )   smoothly,    with- 

Bura-sura  to,  i   out  more  ado. 

suribi,  a  match  (for  striking). 

Buru  (irreg.),  to  do,  to  make  ;  see 
especially  pp.  158,  224  ;  also  pp. 
92,  133,  »5i»  195.  198,210,211, 
212,  251:  shUkakertiy  to  leave, 
half  done :  sum  to,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  see  p.  352, 
note  10 ;  s/nte  miru  to^  see  pp. 


352 — 3,  note  15:  /^  sureba,  see 
p.  412,  note  22. 

suru,  to  rub;  used  also  incor- 
rectly for  sorUf  to  shave,  as  hige 
wo  soru  or  suni^  to  shave. 

surudoi,  sharp. 

susugi-sentaku,  the  washing  of 
clothes. 

susug^,  to  rinse,  to  cleanse. 

sustiki,  the  eulalia  grass. 

susumeru  (2),  to  urge,  to  offer, 
to  recommend. 

susumu,  to  advance,  to  progress 
(intrans.). 

sutensho,  a  railway  station  (from 
the  English  word). 

suteru  (2),  to  throw  away. 

suu,  to  suck. 

suwaru,  to  squat  (in  Japanese 
fashion). 

suzu,  tin. 

suzume,  a  sparrow. 

suzuri-bako,  an  ink-box. 

suzushii,  cool,  fresh. 


ta,   a  suffix  denoting   past  time  ; 

see  pp.  150,  166. 
ta,  other:    sono  ta,  besides  that. 
ta,  a  rire-field. 
tabako,      tobacco     (from      the 

European   word) :  tabako-ire,    a 

tobacco-pouch  ;  tabtiko  ivo  nomu, 

to  sraoke.li 
taberu  (2),  to  eat :  conf.  pp.  156, 

251. 
tabemono,  food, .'victuals. 
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tabi,  a  time  {unefois) :  iabi'tabi, 
often :  ikti  tabi  ?  how  many 
times  ?  ikti  tabi  mo,  any  number 
ot  tmies,  however  often. 

tabi,  a  journey  ;  tabi  ye  deru,  to 
go  on  a  journey, 

tabi-bito,  a  traveller. 

tabun,  a  good  deal,  most ;  *ience 
probably. 

tachi,  a  pluralising  sufifix  ;  see  p. 
29. 

tachi-banashi,  a  conversation 
in  the  street. 

tada,  only,  simply. 

tadacbi  ni,  forthwith. 

tadaima,  immediately. 

tadashii,  correct,  just. 

tadasu,  to  rectify,  to  examine 
into,  to  warn. 

taeru  (2),  to  endure. 

tagai  (ni),  mutually :  0  tagai 
{samd)  ni,  see  p.  405,  foot-note  3. 

tagaru,  a  verbal  suflSx  ;  see  p.  134. 

tai,  a  termination  of  desiderative 
adjectives  ;  see  pp.  133,  165,  183. 

taiboku,  a  large  tree. 

taigai,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
bably, 

taihen,  lit.  a  great  change,  hence 
very,  awfully,  see  p.  147, 

taib.0,  a  cannon. 

taika,  a  famous  man. 

taiko,  A  title  of  honour, — rarely 
applied  to  any  but  the  Taiko 
Hideyoshi,  the  military  ruler  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


taiko-isha,  a  quack  physician, 
taikutsu,  tedium, ennui  \taikutsu 

sum,  to  feel  bored, 
taimatsu,  a  torch, 
taira  (na),  flat. 
taisa,  a  colonel,  a  post-captain. 
taisetsu,  importance :  taisdsu  na, 

important, 
taishi,  a  crown-prince. 
taisMta,  important 
taishlte,  see  taisnru, 
taishd,  a  full  general  or  admiral. 
taish.5,  loud  laughter. 
taisQ,  greatly,  much,  very, 
tasshiru  (3),  to  reach. 
taisuru  (irreg.),  to  be  opposite  to : 

ni  taishlte,  vis-^-vis,  to. 
taitei,  for  the  most  part,  generally, 
taiy5,  the  sun. 
taka,  a  quantity. 
takai,     high ;     hence    dear    (in 

price),  loud. 
takara,  a  treasure  :  takara-vtono, 

something  very  precious, 
takaru,   to   collect   (in trans.),  to 

breed, — as  flies  or  maggots. 
take,  a  bamlx>o. 
take,  a  mountain  peak. 
take,  length,  stature, 
taki,  a  waterfall. 
tako,  a  kite  (toy). 
tako,  a  corn  (callosity), 
taku,   a  house,  hence  a  humble 

term  for  husband  (see  p.  256): 

0  taku  de,  at  home. 
taku,   to  light  (the  fire),  to  cook 

(rice). 
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takUsan,  much,  many,  plenty : 
mo  iakiisan^  that  is  plenty,  I  don't 
want  any  more  ;  conf.  p.  65. 

tama,  a  l)all,  a  bead,  a  jewel. 

tamago,  an  egg  :  tamai:^o-yaki,  an 
omelet. 

tamaru  (intrans.),  to  collect  (as 
water  in  a  puddle). 

tamaru  (trans.),  to  endure :  tama- 
ranai  sometimes  means  tOvO,  conf. 
p.  295,  No.  95. 

tamashii,  the  soul. 

tamau,  to  dsign ;  conf.  p.  253. 

tame,  sake:  no  tame  ni,  for  the 
sake  of,  because  of,  in  order  to  : 
toftie  ni  narii^  to  be  profitable. 

tamesu,  to  try,  to  taste. 

tamochi-kata,  the  degree  of 
wear  or  lasting  powei*  in  an 
article. 

tamotsu,  to  keep  (trans.). 

tan,  saliva,  phlegm :  tan  wojiakii, 
to  spit 

tana,  a  shelf. 

tane,  a  seed,  the  material  for^the 
formation  of  anything  projected, 
a  subject,  the  wherewithal. 

tan-haki,  a  spittoon. 

tani,  a  valley. 

tanin,  another  person,  a  stranger. 

tanjun  (na),  simple. 

tanomu,  to  rely  on,  to  apply  to, 
to  ask,  hence  sometimes  to  hire, 
to  engage.  See  also  p.  249 :  o 
lanomi  vids/iimasu,  see  p.  309, 
No  14. 

tanoshimi,  joy,  pleasure. 


tansu,  a  cabinet,  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

taoreru  (2),  to  fall  over. 

tara,  a  cod-fish. 

tara(ba),  termination  of  the  con- 
ditional past,  see  pp.  166,  184. 

taredo(mo),  termination  of  the 
concessive  past,  see  pp.  166,  187, 

tari,  termination  of  tlie  frequen- 
tative form,  see  pp.  167,  189. 

tariru  (3),  to  suffice,  to  be 
enou  gh,  conf.  p.  1 64 : . . .  ni  tar  an, 
is  not  worth, 

taro,  termination  of  the  probable 
past,  see  p.  166. 

Taro,  a  man's  name,  see  p.  36, 

taru,  a  cask. 

taru,  a  Classical  particle  con- 
tracted from  to  ant y  — is  (that), 
as:  i)nshi  taru  monOy  one  who 
is  a  warrior, 

tashika  (na),  certain,  sure: 
tashika  niy  certainly, 

tashlkameru  (2),  to  ascertain, 
to  verify, 

tasli5,  more  or  less,  hence  amount, 
degree. 

tasshi,  a  notification. 

tasshiru  (3),  to  attain  to,  to 
reach. 

tasUkaru,  to  be  saved ;  but  conf. 
p.  204. 

tasiikeru  (2),  to  save,  to  hdp. 

tataku,  to  knock :  taiaki'tsnkeru, 
to  knock  on. 

tatami,  a  mat. 

tatamu,  to  pile  up. 
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tate-fuda,  a  notice-board. 
tateru  (2),  to  set  up,  to  build. 
tateru   (2),   to  be  able  to  stand 

(intrans.). 
tatoe,  a  comparison,  a  metaphor. 
tatoeba,  for  instance. 
tatoeru  (2),  to  compare. 
tatsu,  a  dragon. 
tatsu,   to  stand  up,  to  rise,  to  sit 

up  (of  a  dog),  to  depart :  tacki- 

kaertiy  to  go  b&ck  ;  tachi-yoru^  to 

look  in  at. 
tatta,    vulgar    and  emphatic    for 

tada. 
tattobu,  to  honour,  to  venerate, 
tattoi,  venerable,  worshipful. 
tattosa,  venerableness. 
tayori,    something   to   rely    on : 

tayori  ni  sum,  to  rely  on. 
tazuna,  a  bridle. 
tazuneru  (2),  to  ask,  to  enquire, 

to  visit. 
te,  the  termination  of  the  gerund, 

see    p.    165 :    te    iru,    see    pp. 

^55»    ^92*    141;    ^^   ^f^Of  see   p. 

187. 
te,    the   hand,    the    arm,    hence 

handwriting.        Sometimes      in 

compounds  it  means  person,  as 

in    itori-te,    lit.    riders,   i.e.,  the 

passengers      in      an      omnibus, 

railway  carriage,  etc.;  see  also  p. 

340,  foot-note. 
te-arai,  violent,  rough. 
tebukuro,  a  glove, 
techo,  a  note-book. 
tefuda,  a  visiting  card. 


tefuru,  a  table  ^rom  Dutch  tafel 
and  Engl,  table), 

tegami,  a  letter. 

tegrarui,  easy,  slight. 

tei,  a  state  (of  things). 

teikoku,  an   empire,  specifically 
Japan. 

teinei  (na),  polite. 

teislii,  incorrect  for  teishu, 

teisliu,  the  master  of  a  house,  a 
husband  ;  conf.  p.  256. 

teishutsu  suru  (irreg.),  to  bring 
in, — as  a  motion  at  a  meeting. 

teki,  an  enemy  (public). 

teki,  a  drop. 

teki  suru  (irreg.),   to  be   appro- 
priate. 

tekishu-seizon,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

teki,  of ;  see  p.  81. 

tekitd  (na),  fit,  suitable. 

tema,  trouble :  tevia  ga  toreru,  to 
take  time  and  trouble  (intrans.). 

temadoru,  to  take  time  and 
trouble  (intrans.). 

temba  (with  honor.  ^),  a  hoyden. 

temae,  front ;  hence  you,  also  I, 
conf.  p.  47. 

temmon-gaku,  astronomy. 

tempen,  a  sign  in  the  heavens. 

Tempo,  a  nengo  or  *•  year- 
name,"  which  lasted  from  A.  D. 
1830  to  1844 ;  hence  an  oval 
copper  coin  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  struck  during  that  period. 

ten,  a  point. 
I  ten,  the  sky,  heaven. 
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ten-cbi,  heaven  and  earth. 
tengru,  a  kind  of  goblin  with  a 

•  long  nose. 
Tenjiku,  India. 
tenjd,  a  ceiling. 

tenka,  the  world,  the  empire  (of 

Japan), 
tenki,  the  weather :  o  tenki,  ditto, 

also    specifically    fine    weather; 

tenki'tsugo,    the    state    of    the 

weather. 
tenkoku,       the      kingdom      of 

heaven, 
tennento,  small-pox. 
tenn5,  the  Mikado. 
Tenshi,    the    Mikado ;     see    p. 

,    258- 

Teaslxo,  see  p.  369,  foot-note. 

Teoshu,  God  .{of  Roman  Catho- 

*  lies):  Tenshuddy  a  Catholic 
church ;  Tenshukyd,  Roman 
Catholicism  ;  Tenshu-kyoshi,  a 
Catholic  missionary  or  priest. 

tensui-oke,  a  rain-tab. 

tentaku,  changing  houses :  ten^ 
taku  suruy  to  change  houses. 

tento  {p  tento  santcC)y  the  sun 
(vulg.). 

tenugui,  a  towel. 

teppo,  a  gun :  teppd  wo  uisu,  to 
fire  a  gun ;  teppo-mizu^  soda- 
water  (vulg.). 

tera,  a  Buddhist  temple. 

teru,  to  shine. 

teru,  a  contraction  of  the  termin. 
te  iru,  see  p.  192. 

testlki,  leisure,  nothing  to  do. 


tete,  the  hands  (in  baby  language). 

tetsu,  iron:  teistibin,  a  kettle; 
tetsuddf  a  railway ;  tetstidor 
basha,  a  street-car,  a  tram. 

tetstigaku,  philosophy ;  Utsur 
gakushay  a,  philosopher. 

te-tstike-kin,  bargain-money,    r 

te-tsuzuki,  a  process,  a  way  qf 
arranging  matters. 

tezema,  the  state  of  being 
crowded. 

tezuma,  jugglery,  a  trick:  iezumor 
isukaif  a  conjuror. 

to,  a  door. 

to,  ten  (in  compounds). 

to,  a  postposition  :  see  pp.  82,  166, 
275  :  to  iu,  see  pp.  58,  82,  97  ; 
to  iu  mono  zua,  see  p.  58 ;  ditto  at 
beginning  of  sentence  =  what  I 
mean  is...  ;  to  ka^  see  p.  69 ;  /f? 
itte^  see  p.  83 ;  to  mo,  see  pp.  85, 
187  ;  to  itte  moy  see  p.  187  ;  to  mo 
kaku  mo,  see  p.  298 ;  to  suru,  see 
pp.  227,  421  (note  9) ;  to  wa  iedo, 
see  p.  187. 

to,  a  pagoda. 

to,  ten. 

t6,  that,  the;  see  p.  54,  f  78. 

td,  an  auxiliary  numeral  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

t5,  etcetera. 

t5ben,  a  reply,  a  rejoinder. 

tobu,  to  jump,  to  fly :  tobi-agaru^ 
to  fly  up  ;  tobi'komu,  to  jump  or 
fly  in  ;  tobi^kosu,  to  jump  across, 

t5butsu-ya,  a  general  shop  for 
foreign  goods. 
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tOchaku,  arrival:  tochaku  sum, 
to  arrive. 

toclii,  a  locality,  a  place,  soil. 

toclxu,  on  the  road,  by  the  way. 

tOdai,  a  lamp-stand,  a  light 
house. 

todana,  a  cupboard. 

todoke,  a  report 

todokeru  (2),  to  send  to  destina- 
tion, to  give  notice,  to  report. 

todoku,  to  reach  (intrans.). 

todomaru,    to     stop,    to     stay 

(intrans.). 

todome,  a  stop,  a  pause,  the 
coup  de  grSce :  todome  wo  sasu, 
to  give  the  coup  de  grflce. 

todomeru  (2),  to  stop  (trans.). 

tofu,  a  city. 

t5fu,  bean-curd  :  tdfu-ya,  a  shop 
for  or  seller  of  bean -curd. 

toga,  fault,  blame. 

tograme,  blame. 

togrameru  (2),  to  blame. 

tograrashi,  cayenne  pepper. 

tog^e,  a  mountain  pass. 

togretsu,  this  month. 

togrire,  temporary  cessation. 

tohomonai,  outrageous,  ex- 
tortionate. 

t6i,  far,  distant. 

toji,  the  binding  of  a  book. 

toji,  the  present  time. 

tojiru  (3),  to  close  (trans.),  to  bind 
(a  book). 

t5ka,  ten  days,  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month. 

tokaku^  see  tomokakuvio. 


tokei,  a  clock,  a  watch. 

tokeru  (2),  to  melt  (intrans.). 

toki,  time,  hence  when  (conjunc- 
tion), see  pp.  41,  184,  275  :  tokU 
doki^  often;  /^i&^-^n, occasionally; 
toH  nif  see  p.  42  ;  toki  to  s^ie, 
sometimes. 

t5ki,  porcelain. 

to(k)kari,  a  bottle. 

toko,  an  abbreviation  of  tokoro, 
place. 

tokonoma,  an  alcove. 

tokoro,  a  place,  but  see  pp.  42 — ^3, 
179  ;  tokoro  de,  see  p.  43 ;  tokoro 
ga,  tokoro  ye,  see  p.  42;  for  tokoro 
no  used  as  a  kind  of  relative 
pronoun,  seep.  61:  tokoro-dokoro, 
here  and  there,  in  many  places. 

tokoro-gaki,  an  address  (writ- 
ten). 

toku,  to  loosen,  to  unfasten,  to 
explain  :  toki-akasu,  to  explain. 

toku,  profit,  advantage,  efficacy. 

toku,  to  melt  (trans.). 

tokui,  a  customer. 

tokuiku,  moral  culture. 

tokubon,  a  reading  book. 

toxnai,  an  auxil.  numeral  see  p. 
112. 

tomaru,  to  stop,  to  stay  (intrans.)* 

tombi,  a  kite  (bird). 

tombo,  a  dragon-fly. 

tome-bari,  a  pin. 

to-megrane,  a  telescope. 

tomeru  (2),  to  stop  (trans.). 

tomo,  a  companion,  a  follower: 
o  tomo  sum,  to  accompany. 
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tomodachi,     a    companion, 
friend. 

tomokaku(mo),  in  any  case,  be 
that  as  it  may,  somehow  or 
other. 

tdmorokoslii,  Indian  com. 

tomiirai)  a  funeral. 

tonaeru  (2),  to  recite,  to  pro- 
claim (eg.  opinions). 

tonari,  next  door. 

tonda,  J  absurd,     awful, 

tondemonai,    (   excessive. 

tOnen,  this  year. 

t5nin,  the  person  in  question. 

tonogro,  a  ["man,  a  gentleman,  a 
husband. 

tonto  (mo),  altogether  ;  (with  a 
negative)  not  at  all.  Ton  io 
sometimes  means  with  a  thud. 

tora,  a  tiger. 

toraeru  (2),  to  seize,  to  arrest. 

toreru  (2),  to  take  (intrans.),";,to 
be  able  to  take. 

tori,  a  bird,  especially  the  barn- 
door fowl. 

tSri,  a  thoroughfare,  a  street,  a 
way,  as  ;  see  p.  243. 

tori-atsilkai,  management, 

treatment. 

tori-atsiikau,  to  manage. 

tori-aezu,  forthwith. 

tori-ire,  ingathering,  harvest. 

tori  xno  naosazu,  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  just,  exactly. 

tori-maki  wo  suru  (irreg.),  to 
keep  the  ball  of  conversation 
rolling,  to  entertain  skilfully. 


t0r5,  a  stationary  (e.g.  a  stone) 
lantern. 

torn,  to  take,  but  sometimes 
merely  expletive  in  compounds : 
tori  ni  iku,  to  go  for ;  /ori  ni 
kuru,  to  come  for;  tori  niyctru, 
to  send  for  ;  tori~atsukaUy  to  un- 
dertake, to  manage ;  iori-chiga^ 
ru,  to  confuse ;  tori-ireru,  to 
gather  in  ;  tori-isogit,  to  be  in  a 
hurry ;  tori-kcuru^  to  exchange  ; 
tori-kakof/iu,  to  surround,  to  be- 
siege ;  tori^moisu,  to  arrange ; 
tori'Shiraberu^  to  investigate;... 
ni  totte,  with  regard  to. 

toru,  to  pass  through,  to  pass  by  : 
tdri'kakaru,  to  happen  to  pass 
by. 

tosaxi,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain: 
tosan  sum,  to  ascend  a  moun- 
tain. 

tosbi,  a  year,  hence  age:  iosM 
100  torn,  to  grow  old  ;  ioshi  no 
yoUa,  elderly,  aged. 

tdshi,  the  act  of  doing  something 
right  through. 

toshiyori  (no),  old  (said  only  of 
people). 

t58U,  to  put  or  let  through,  to 
admit  (e.  g.  a  guest) :  0  ioshi 
mose,  see  bottom  of  p.  294. 

totan,  zinc. 

tote,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  83. 

totemo,  anyhow,  in  any  case; 
(with  a  neg.)  not  at  all,  by  tio 
means. 

t5td,  at  last. 


TO 
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tou,  to  ask. 

tozen,  right,  proper. 

tsuba,  the  guard  of  a  sword. 

tsubaki,  a  camellia-tree. 

tsuben,  interpretation,  an  inter- 
preter :  tsuben  ivo  suni^  to  inter- 
pret. 

tsubo,  a  jar. 

tsubu,  a  grain, — e.g.  of  rice;  a 
seed. 

tstichi,  earth :  tsucJii-yaki^  earth- 
enware. 

tsue,  a  stick,  a  staff:  tsue  wo 
tsukUf  to  lean  on  a  staff. 

tsugpai,  a  pair  (of  fowls,  etc.). 

tsugi  (no),  the  next :  sono  tsugi 
nif  next  (adverb). 

tsugo,  the  sum  total,  altogether  ; 
also  convenience,  certain  rea- 
sons :  isugd  no  yoiy  convenient ; 
tsugo  no  waruif  inconvenient  ; 
go  tsugo  shidaif  according  to 
your  convenience ;  istigo  ga  de- 
kimasu,  see  p.  301,  No.  7. 

tsugu,  to  join  (trans.),  to  follow, 
to  succeed  to  (a  patrimony)  ;  also 
to  pour  into :  tsugi-dasu^  to  pour 
out. 

tsui  (ni),  at  last. 

tsuide,  occasion,  apropos :  no 
tstiide  niy  apropos  of. 

tsuitachi,  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

tsuite  (preceded  by  ;«'),  accord- 
ing to,  owing  to,  about:  tsuite 
iku,  to  follow. 

tauiyasu,  to  spend,  to  squander. 


tsuji,  a  cross-road. 

tsuji,  an  interpreter,  interpreting. 

tsujiru    (3),    to    understand,    to 

speak  (a  language). 
ts^ka,  a  hilt. 
ts^ikaeru  (2),  to  serve. 
tsQkai,  a  message,  a  messenger: 

tsukai  no  mono,  a  messenger. 
tsUkai-miclii,    a   means  of  em- 
ploying. 
tsiikaniaeru  (2),  to  catch. 
ts^ikaniatsiiru,    to   do    (a  self- 
depreciatory    word) ;     conf.    p. 

285,  foot-note  3. 
tsukasadoru,     to     control,    to 

direct. 
tsUkau,  to  use,  to  employ, 
tsukawasu,  to  give,  to  send, 
tsukeg'i,  a  lucifer  match. 
tsukeru  (2),  to  fix,  to  afiix,(hence) 

to  set  down  in  writing,  to  add : 

tsuke-agarUy    to    l)e    puffed    up 

with  pride. 
tsQki,  the  moon,  a  month :  tsuki 

hlf  the  sun  and  moon,  a  date ; 

tsuH'Zue,  the  end  of  the  month  ; 

tsul'i  ga  agaru,  the  moon  rises. 
tsiiki-ai,  intercourse, 
tsiiki-atari,   the  end  of  a  road 

where  one  must  turn  either   to 

the  right  or  to  the  left. 
tsuki-ataru,  see  ts^ku. 
tsukiru  (3),   to  come  to  an  end, 

to  be  exhausted. 
tsilkd,       passing       through,      a 

thoroughfare :  tsuko  suru,  to  pass 

through  or  along. 


TS 
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tstiku,   to  push,  to  shove:  isuki- 

ataru,  to  collide,  to  come  to  the 

end  (of  a  street). 
tsiiku,   to  stick  (intrans.),  some- 
times   to   result:    tsuki-sou,   to 

accompany. 
ts^ikue,    a   table,    specifically   a 

very  low  Japanese  writing-table. 
tstikunen,  listlessness,  gaping, 
tsiikuru,   to   make,  to  compose  ; 

to  grow   (trans.):    isukuri-dasUf 

to  produce. 
tstikusu,  to  exhaust,  to  do  to  the 

utmost. 
tstiku-ztiku,  attentively. 
tsuma,  a  wife ;  but  see  p.  256. 
t8uinaran(ai),  worthless,  trifling, 
tsumari,  at  last,  in  the  long  run. 
tsumazuku,  to  stumble. 
tsumbo  (no),  deaf, 
tsume,  a  finger  or  the  nail,  a  claw. 
tsuxneru   (2),    to  stuff,    pack,  or 

squeeze     into :     tsume-yoru^    to 

draw  near. 
tsumetai,  cold  (to  the  touch). 
tsumi,   a  sin,   a  crime  ;  tsumi  no 

nai,    innocent;    tsumi    suru,  to 

punish. 
tsuxni-ni,  cargo, 
tsumori,   an  intention :  tsumori- 

gaki,  a  written  estimate, 
tsumoru,  to  be  heaped  up. 
tsumu,  to  pick. 
tsumuri,  the  head. 
tsunagu,  to  fasten,  to  tie  up. 
tsune  (ni),    generally :  istme  no, 

usual,  ordinary. 


tsimo,  a  horn. 

tisunoru,  to  collect  (trans.),  to 
levy,  to  increase  or  grow  violent. 

tsurai,  disagreeable,  unsym- 
pathetic. 

tsure,  a  companion.  NigorVed 
and  used  as  a  sufHx,  it  means 
together,  as  fufu-zure,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  together. 

tsureru  (2),  to  take  with  one: 
tsurete  kuru,  to  bring  (a  person). 

tsure-datsu,  to  go  together. 

tsurei,  the  general  precedent,  the 
usual  plan. 

tsxiri  (often  with  honorific  tf), 
change,  small  money. 

tsurUy  a  stork. 

tsuru,  to  hang  (e.  g.  a  mosquito- 
net)  ;  tsttri-agerUy  to  hang  up. 

tsuru,  to  angle,  to  catch  fish  with 
a  line  and  hook. 

tsurube,  a  well-bucket. 

tsutsuji,  a  kind  of  azalea. 

tsutsuini(-xnono),  a  parcel. 

tsutsumu,  to  wrap  up. 

tsuyo,  circulation :  tsuyd  suru,  to 
circulate  (as  money). 

tsuyoi,  strong. 

tsuyu,  dew :  0  tsuyu,  soup. 

tsuzoku,  colloquial,  common* . 

tte,  see  pp.  83—4. 

tto,  see  bottom  of  p.  82. 

U 

uba,  a  wet-nurse. 

ubau,  to  take  by  force,  to  rob. 

uchi,   the  inside,  hence  a  house. 


uc 
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home,  hence  a  humble  term  for 
husband  (see  p.  256),  taken  from, 
an  extract :  no  uchi  ni^  inside,  in ; 
sono  uchif  meanwhile,  soon  ;  o 
uchi  de,  at  home.  Uchi  fti, 
sometimes  means  while.  For 
uchi  helping  to  form  superla- 
tives, see  p.  146. 

ucliiki,  retiring,  bashful. 

uchiwa,  a  fan  of  the  kind  that 
does  not  open  and  shut. 

ude,  the  arm. 

uderu  (2),  to  boil, — e.g.  an  egg. 

udonko,  Hour,  meal. 

ue,  the  top  of  anything  ;  conf.  p. 
260 :  no  ue  ni,  above,  on,  after. 
Sometimes  ue  means  circum- 
stances or  nature,  as  kami  no  mi 
ue^  the  nature  of  the  gods  ;  also 
a  point  of  view,  with  regard  to. 

ue-boso,  vaccination. 

uekl,  a  garden  plant :  ueki-ya,  a 
gardener. 

ueru  (2),  to  plant. 

ugokasu,  to  move  (trans.). 

ugoku,  to  move  (in trans.). 

Uguisu,  a  nightingale. 

uji,  a  surname,  hence  Mr. 

ukag^au,  to  enquire,  to  ask,  to 
listen  to,  to  visit, 

uke-oi-nin,  an  underwriter. 

ukeru  (2),  to  receive:  conf.  p. 
251:  uke-aUf  to  guarantee ; /^Zv- 
torUf  to  take  delivery,  to  receive. 

uketamawaru,  a  humble  word 
for  to  hear  ;  conf.  p.  251. 

uketori,  a  receipt. 


uke-tstlke,  a  sort  of  enquiry 
office  superior  in  dignity  to  a 
mere  porter's  lodge,  where  cards 
are  received,  information  given, 
etc.  There  is  one  at  the  entrance 
to  every  public  department  and 
other  large  establishments  in 
Japan. 

Uma,  a  horse. 

tixnai,  nice  to  eat,  tasty. 

timainxna,  food  (in  baby  lan- 
guage) ;  conf.  p.  240,  footnote. 

ttmareru  (2),  to  be  bom. 

Umare-tstiki,  by  birth ;  hence 
the  character  or  disposition. 

Umaya,  a  stable. 

time,  a  plum-tree :  iime-mi,  going 
to  see  the  plum-blossoms. 

Uxueru  (2),  to  fill  up  with  earth,  to 
bury  :  iime-atuaserUf  to  make  up 
(metaph.),  see  pp.  342—3. 

umi,  the  sea :  umi-be,  the  sea- 
shore. 

umu,  to  give  birth  to,  to  bear: 
umi'dasUy  ditto. 

un,  luck  :  un  no  yoi,  lucky ;  un  no 
luarui,  unlucky. 

unagi,  an  eel. 

unasareru  (2),  to  be  troubled 
with  nightmare.  This  verb  is  only 
used^in  this,  the  passive,  form. 

unazuku,  to  nod. 

unchin,  freight(-money). 

undo,  bodily  exercise ;  tindd- 
dama^  cup-and-ball :  tmdd  suruy 
to  take  exercise. 

unjo,  a  tax,  a  tariff. 


UR 
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ura,   the  back  or  reverse  side  of 

utsu,   to  strike,  to  hit:  teppdw0 

anything. 

utsUf  to  fire  a  gun.    It  is  some- 

urayamu,              (to  envy  (not 
xtrayamashigraru, 'in     a     bad 

times  used  as  a  meaningless  and 

omittable    prefix    in    compound 

sense) ;  also  to  wish  to  be  like. 

verbs,  as  {uchi-)tsure-datsu,  to  go 

urayamashii,  enviable. 

along  together. 

ureru  (2),   to  sell  (intrans.),  to  be 

utsUkushii,  beautiful. 

able  to  sell ;  conf.  p.  206. 

utsusu,    to    remove    (trans.),    to 

uresliii,  joyful. 

copy. 

itresliigram,  to  feel  joyful. 

uttaeru  (2),  to  go  to  law  about, 

uri,  a  melon. 

to  appeal. 

uru,  to  sell   (trans.) :  uri-scibaku^ 

uttdshii,  cloudy,  dull. 

to  sell  off. 

uwa-gaki,  an  address  (on  an  en- 

urusai, troublesome,  a  bother. 

velope,  etc.). 

urusagaru,   to  find  troublesome. 

uwagi,  an  overcoat,  a  coat. 

urushi,  lacquer,  varnish. 

uwagutsu,  a  slipper. 

uniwasliii,  beautiful,  lovely. 

uwasa,     talk     about    a    person, 

usagi,  a  hare. 

gossip,  rumour :  uwasa  wo  suru^ 

ushi,  a  cow,  a  bull,  an  ox,  beef. 

to  talk  about. 

ushinau,  to  lose. 

uwo,   a  fish;  uwo   wo  tsunt,  to 

ushiro,  the  back  or  hinder  part  of 

fish  with  a  rod  and  line. 

anything:  no  ushiro  ni^   at  the 

uyamau,  to  reverence. 

back  of,  behind. 

uya-uyashii,  awe-inspiring. 

uso,  a  lie,  a  falsehood :  uso  wo  iu. 

uzura,  a  quail. 

to  lie :  uso-tsuki,  a  liar. 

W 

usuberi,    rush      matting    bound 

with  a  hemp  edging. 

wa,   a  separative  particle ;  see  p. 

usui,  light,  thin  (in  colour  or  con- 

8s;  also  pp.  94,  166,  193,  195, 

sistence),   insufficient :    nsti-akai. 

238,  260,  261,  274.    For  its  use 

pink ;  ustt-gurai,  dusk. 

as  an  interjection,  see  p.  87. 

uta,  a  Japanese  (as  opposed  to  a 

wa,   an  irregular  auxiliary  nume- 

Chinese) poem,  a  song. 

ral,  see  p.  1 10. 

utagai,     a    doubt:      utagai    wo 

wa,  a  wheel. 

okosu,  to  raise  a  question. 

wabi,  an  apology. 

utau,  to  sing. 

wabiru  (3),   to  lament,  to  apolo- 

utcharu, to  throw   away,  to  dis- 

gise. 

regard  :  utcfuitte  oku^  ditto. 

waboku,  peace. 

WA 
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waga,  my  own,  one's  own,  see  p. 
51 :  Wflrgw  w/,  myself ;  waga  hai^ 
we. 

wairo,  a  bribe :  zvairo  wo  tsukau, 
to  bribe ;  wairo  wo  ttkerUj  to  be 
bribed. 

waka-danna,  the  son  of  the 
master  of  the  house. 

wakai,  young. 

wakareru  (2),  to  part  with,  to  be 
separated. 

wakari,  understanding :  o  wakari 
ni  naruy  to  understand  (honor- 
ific) ;  wakari  no  hayai^  quick- 
witted, sharp ;  wakari-nikui, 
hard  to  understand ;  wakari- 
yasui,  easy  to  understand. 

wakaru,  to  understand:  wakari- 
kitte  iru,  to  come  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding. 

wakasu,  to  boil  (trans.)  ;  said  of 
water. 

wakatsu,  to  discern. 

wake,  a  reason,  a  cause:  do  iu 
wake  de  ?  why  ?  so  no  wake  ni  wa 
ikimasen^  it  can't  be  managed  in 
that  way. 

wakeru  (2),  to  divide,  to  share  : 
wake-ataeru,  to  distribute  in  aj)- 
propriate  shares. 

wakete,  specially. 

waki,  the  side  of  anything,  some- 
times elsewhere :  no  waki  ni,  at 
the  side  of,  beside ;  waki  ye, 
elsewhere. 

wakimaeru  (2),  to  discriminate, 
to  comprehend. 


waki-xnizu,  a  spring  of  water. 

waku,  to  boil  (intrans.). 

waktisei,  a  planet. 

wampaku  (na)»  naughty. 

wan,  a  bowl. 

wan,  a  gulf,  ajl^y. 

wanishi,  varnish  (from  the  Eng- 
lish word). 

wan-wan,  bow-wow.  Children 
call  dogs  so. 

wara,  straw. 

warai,  laughter.  •  '  ' 

waraji,  a  kind  of  straw  .sandals 
used  only  out-of-doors.      '    " 

warau,  to  laugh. 

ware,  I  (in  book  language): 
ware-ware,  people  like  me,  we. 

wari-ai,  proportion. 

wari-bike,  discount. 

wari-mae,  a  share. 

warui,  bad,  (hence  sometimes) 
ugly,  see  also  pp.  128,  139 : 
waruku  ill,  to  blame. 

waru-kliclii,  bad  languge. 

waru-mono,  a  worthless  fellow, 
a  ruffian. 

waru-kasa,  aweed. 

Wasei,  made  in  Japan. 

washi,  a  vulgar  contraction  of 
watakushi,  I. 

wasure-mono,  something  for- 
gotten. 

wasureru  (2),  to  forget. 

wata,  wadding. 

wataktishi,  selfishness,  (hence) 
I:  watakushi'domo,  we,  people 
like  me,  I ;  conf.  pp.  48 — 9. 


WA 
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wataru,  to  cross  (a  river). 
wataslii,    a     somewhat     Tiilgar 

contraction  of  watakushif  I. " 
watasu,  to  hand  over. 
waza  to,  on  purpose.  "; 

wazawai,  a  calamity. 
waza- waza,,  on  purpose.  -^ 

wazuka, '.  a  -  trifle :  .  wazuka   td, 

only,  nothing  but.  :     .  .'  '  - .  ..  : ";; 
wo,    a   postposition ;   see  .'p, .  gi\i 
r  also  p^).  20i,  i2b3i  2Ji4, 26r.  ^:  ;'  -^ 
wobd^  ^eeppx96,  213.  r 


ya,  a  termination  signifying  house, 
seep.  40.  ( 

ya,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  93,  88 
(N.B.),   19S :  ya  nam  ka^  p.  55. 

ya  and  ya,  eight;  see  p.  10 1. 

yaban,  a  barbarian :  yaban  no  or 
na,  barbarous. 

yabo,  a  clown,  a  dolt. 

yabuku,  to  tear  (trans.). 

yiEicliin,  house-rent. 

yado,  a  dwelling-place,  a  hotel ; 
hence  a  humble  word  for  hus- 
band (see  p.  2.<i(i)\yado-ya^  a  hotel. 

yagrate,  forthwith,  by  and  bye. 

yagu,  bed-clothes. 

yagura,  a  turret. 

yahari,  also. 

yai!  halloa! 

yakamashii,  noisy,  hence  given 
to  fault-finding. 

yakedo,  aburn. 

yakeru  (2),  to  burn  (intrans.). 


yaki,  burning,  roasting,  annealing. 

yakimoclii,  jealousy. 

yakkai,  assistance^  see  also  p. 
29b,  No.  54.      '  V 

;faku,   to  burn  (trtais.^,  to  roast, 

L  fo;  toast^  to  bake.  .   . 

yaku,  usefulness,  service ;;  yaku 
ni  taisUf  to  be  of  use. 

yakunin,  an  official. 

yakiisha,  an  actor.      , 

yaktiaho,  a  public  bfijce. 

yakiisoku,  an  agreement,  a  pro- 
mise, yakusjoku  surttj  to  promise. 

yakwai,  an  evening  party. 

yama,  a  mountain,  a  hill,  some- 
times dishonest  speculation : 
yama-michi,  a  mountain  path. 

yaxnai,  a  disease. 

yamame,  a  kind  of. trout. 

yamaslii,  a  dishonest  speculator, 
a  charlatan. 

Yamato,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
central  provinces  of  Japan, 
hence  by  extension  Japan  itself. 

yameru  (2),  to  put  a  stop  to. 

yami,  total  darkness. 

yamome,  a  widow. 

yamu  wo  ezu,  unavoidably.     . 

yanagi,  a  willow-tree. 

yane,  a  roof  (see  p.  36)  \yanerbune^ 
a  house-boat. 

yaoya,  a  green-grocer. 

yappari,  emphatic  ior  yahari, 

yara,  see  p.  452,  foot-note  8. 

yarakasu  (vulg.),  to  do;  hence 
to  perform  almost  any  action, 
e.g.  drinking,  eating,  working. 
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yare  I  (an  exclamation  of  encour- 
agement derived  from  yarUt  to 
give),  go  on  !  halloa  I 

yaru,  to  send,  to  give,  conf.  pp. 
196,  25 1  xyatte  miru,  to  try  (one^s 
hand  at) ;  yaite  sMmau,  to  give 
away ;  yaru  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  sum,  to  do. 

yasaiC-moiio),  vegetables. 

yasashii,  easy,  gentle. 

yaseru  (2),  to  grow  thin ;  yasete 
iruy  to  be  thin  \ya5eta,  thin. 

yashlki,  a  nobleman's  mansion, 
also  a  "compound." 

yashiro,  a  Shintd  temple. 

yaslioku,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 

Taso,  Jesus:  Yaso-kyd  or  Yaso- 
shut  (Protestant)  Cliristianity ; 
Yaso'kydshi^  a  (Protestant) 
missionary  or  clergyman. 

yasui,  cheap,  easy. 

yasumi-bi,  a  holiday. 

yasumu,  to  rest,  to  go  to  bed : 
oyasiuni  nasal  ^  good -night.     . 

yatou,  to  hire,  to  engage. 

yatsu,  a  (low)  fellow  ;  rarely  a 
thing. 

ya(tsu),  eight. 

yawarakai  or  yawaraka  na, 
soft. 

yaya,  more  or  less,  somewhat : 
yaya  mo  surcba^  apt  to,  liable  to. 

ye,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  93. 

yo  I  an  interjection,  see  pp.  239, 
167. 

yo,  the  night :  yo-naka^  midnight ; 
yo  ni  irtt,  to  become  dark. 


yo,  the  world :  yo  no  ftaka,  ditto : 
yo  wo  okuru,  to  spend  one's  life,  to 

make  a  living. 
yo  and  y5,  four  ;  see  p.  lOi. 
yo,  business,  use :  yd  wo  nasu,  to 

be  of  use. 
y6,  appearance,  way,  kind  :  yd  ni, 

to,  so  that ;  see  p.  276. 
yo-ake,  dawn. 
yobs,  a  precaution. 
yobu,  to  call :  yobi-dasUf  to  sum- 
mon ;  yobi'kaesUf  to  call  back. 
ydfuku,  European  clothes, 
yohodo,  plenty,  a  lot,  very. 
yoi,  good,  (hence)  handsome;  see 

also  pp.  137,  139. 
yo-i  (na),  easy. 
ySji,  a  tooth-brush,  less  correctly 

a  tooth-pick  {JiO'ydji)\ydji'ire,  a 

tooth-pick  holder. 
yo-j6-lian,    (a  room)  four  mats 

and  a  half  (in  size), 
yoka,  eight  days,  the  eighth  day 

of  the  month, 
yokan,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made 

of  beans  and  sugar. 
yokei,  superfluity  ;  (with  a  nega- 
tive)  not    very,    not   much ;  see 

p.  148. 
yoki,  the  weather, 
yokka,  four  days,  the  fourth  day 

of  the  month. 
yoko,  cross,  athwart :  yoko-cJio,  a 

side    street    (whether     cross    or 

parallel). 
yokog-iru,  to  cross. 
yokome,  a  side  glance. 
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yokomoji,  European  written 
characters,  Roman  letters. 

yokosu,  to  send  hither. 

yoku,  well,  hence  often. 

yome,  a  bride,  a  daughter-in-law  : 
yome  myaru^  to  give  (a  girl)  in 
marriage ;  yome  ivo  inoran^  to 
marry  (a  wife). 

yomeru  (2),  to  read  (intrans.), 
can  read  ;  conf.  p.  206. 

yomu,  to  read  (trans.) :  tUa  wo 
yomu,  to  compose  (Jap.)  poetry. 

ydmuki,  business,  affairs. 

yondokoronai,  inevitable. 

yo-naka,  midnight. 

yone,  hulled  rice. 

yo  (no  naka),  the  world. 

yopparai,  a  drunkard. 

yopparatte  iru,  to  be  intoxi- 
cated. 

yoppodo,  emphatic  iov  yohodo. 

yoppite,  all  night  long. 

yori,  a  postposition ;  see  pp.  94, 
145,  260. 

yoroi,  armour. 

yorokeru  (2),  to  reel. 

yorokobi,  joy. 

yorokobu,  to  rejoice. 

YSroppa,  Europe. 

yoroskii,  good,  conf.  pp.  128, 
255 :  mo  yoroshii^  all  right,  no 
more  required;  ,..de yoroshii^... 
will  do  well  enough ;  yoroshtku 
mosAiffMsu,  see  p.  309  ;  yoroshU 
ku  negaimasH^  see  pp.  324 — 5, 
No.  21. 

yoru,  the  night. 


yoru,  to  lean  on,  to  rely,  to  de- 
pend ;  hence  to  look  in  at,  to  stop 
at  for  a  short  time :  ni  yotte,  ow- 
ing to  ;  toshi  no  yotta,  aged. 

yoru,  to  select :  yori-dasu,  ditto. 

yoru,  to  assemble. 

yosaso  (na),  having  a  good  ap- 
pearance, conf.  p.  137. 

yoseisuru  (irreg.),  to  foster,  to 
nourish. 

yo8eru(2),  to  collect  (trans.). 

yoshi,  good,  all  right;  conf.  p. 
122 :  yos/il-as/iif  see  p.  34. 

y5shi,  an  adopted  son :  yoshi  ni 
iktij  to  be  adopted. 

yoso,  elsewhere. 

yosooi)  adornment,  fine  array. 

yosu,  to  leave  of!,  to  abstain 
from,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  omit. 

yosu,   appearance,  circumstances. 

yo-sugiru  (3),  to  be  too  good. 

yo(tsu),  four. 

yottari,  four  persons. 

yotte,  for  that  reason :  ni  yotie^ 
owing  to. 

yowai,  weak. 

ySyaku,  )  barely,    at  last,   witli 

y6y6,        '  difficulty. 

yu,  hot  water,  a  hot  bath  :  yti  wo 
sasuj  to  pour  in  hot  water. 

yube,  yesterday  evening. 

yubi,  a  finger,  a  toe :  yubi*nuki^ 
a  thimble. 

yubin,  the  post:  yubin-kyoku^  a 
post-office ;  yubin-zel,  postage. 

yudachi,  a  (thunder-)  shower. 

yue  ni,  therefore. 
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yuen,  cause,  rationale. 

ytlgata,  twilight,  evening. 

yug>e,  steam. 

yuigon,  a  last  will  and  testament 
(spoken). 

yuin5,  gifts  exchanged  on  be- 
trothal. 

yuisho,  a  last  will  and  testament 

'   (written). 

yuka,  the  floor. 

yukata^  ^G&yugata. 

yOkei,  the  evening  landscape, 
twilight. 

yuki,  snow. 

yukkuri,  leisurely,  slowly. 

yukyo,  pleasure. 

yume,  a  dream  ;  yume  wo  ndrn^ 
to  dream. 

yumeshi,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 

yumi,  a  bow  (for  shooting)  lyumi- 
ya^  a  bow  and  arrows. 

yurei,  a  ghost. 

yureru  (2),  to  shake  (intrans.). 

yuri,  a  lily. 

yurui,  loose. 

yururi  (to),  leisurely:  go yururi 
to,  see  p.  143. 

yurusu,  to  allow,  to  grant. 

yusan,  a  picnic. 

yusei,  a  planet. 

yuslii,  a  brave  warrior. 

yushoku,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 

yusho-reppai,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  (in  the  straggle  for  ex- 
istence). 

yu-tampo,  a  foot- warmer. 

yuu,  to  bind  up  or  do  (the  hair). 


yClyfl  to,  nonchalantly, 
yuzu,  a  lemon. 


za,  a  seat,  in  compounds  some- 
times a  theatre :  ta  ni  tsuku,  to 
take  a  seat ;  za  wo  tatsu,  to  rise 
from  one's  seat. 

zaisan,  property:  zaisan-kagiri, 
bankruptcy. 

zampatsu,.  hair-cutting. 

zannen,  regret  (for  one's  own 
sake) :  zanneri^garuy  to  regret. 

zashlki,  a  room. 

zasshi,  a  magazine,  a  review. 

ze,  same  as  zo. 

zehi,  right  J  wrong  ;  (hence) 
positively :  zehi  mo  nai,  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  unavoidable, 
useless. 

zei,  a  tarif!,  an  impost. 

zeikwan,  a  custom-house. 

zen,  (generaly  with  honorific  0), 
a  kind  of  tray ;  see  p.  248. 

zen,  before  (in  compounds),  as 
shi'go-neiz-zen,  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

zen,  virtue. 

zen-aku,  good   \    "    evil. 

f    or 

zeni,  coin,  coppers. 
zennin,  a  virtuous  person, 
zenryo  (na),  virtuous,  good. 
zentai,  properly  the  whole  body  ; 

more  often  usually,  generally, 
zentorumen,  a  corruption  of  the 

word  "  gentleman." 
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zetcho,  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
zo,    an    interjection  :  see  pp.  239 

and  55. 
zohei-kyoku,  a  mint, 
zokin,  a  duster, 
zoku,    commonplace,    vulgarity : 

zoku  na,  vulgar. 
zoku,  a  brigand,  a  rebel. 
zokug^o,   a    colloquial  word,  the 

spoken  dialect. 
zombun,  a  sentiment :  zoDibun  ni 

sum,  to  do  as  one  likes  (with  a 

thing). 
zonji,   knowledge ;  used  in  such 

phrases  as  go  zonji  desu  ka  ?  do 

you  know  ?  zonji-nagara,  I  must 

own  that. . . 
zonji-yori,  an  opinion, 
zonjiru  (3),  to  know. 
z5ri,    a   kind    of  straw    sandals 

worn  indoors. 


zosa,   diflRculty:    always    with    a 

negative,  as  zosa  mo  nai,  there  is 

no  difficulty. 
zotto  suru,  to  start  with  surprise; 

also  to  be  natural  or  pleasant. 
ZU,  termination    of   the    negative 

gerund,  seep.  169. 
zubon,  trowsers. 
zuibun,     a    good    deal,    pretty 

(adverb),  very, 
zure,  see  isure, 
zuru,    a    verbal    termin.,    see  p. 

226. 
zutsu,  (one,  etc.)  at  a  time,  apiece, 

each,  as  miisu-zutsu,  three  at  a 

time. 
zutsu,  a  headache :  zutsu  ga  suru, 

to  have  a  headache, 
zutto,    straight,    quite,    a    great 

deal. 
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Accent,  19. 

Accusative,  91,  201,  224. 

Active    Constructions    (preference 

for),  205,  216,  266,  278  ;  57.  58. 
Adjectives,  120;  44,  78,  225,  260, 
261. 
„  (adverbial    form),    123  ; 

120,  124,  126,  129. 
(attribative  form),    117, 

121,  126,  138,  140. 
(comparison    of),    144 ; 

121. 
(compound),  131. 
(conclusive  form),   121, 

122,  126. 
(derivative),  131. 
(desiderative),  165,  183 ; 

133,  134,  204. 
(form  in  /),    120,   123, 

124,  126. 
(form  in  ki\  121,  179. 
(form  in  ku)^  122  ;  91, 

123,  126,  138,231. 
(form  in  kuba),  91. 
(form   in  o   or  ?7),    120, 

126,  128,222. 
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Adjectives  (form     in     jAi),     I2I 

122. 
(gerund  oO.  128,  181. 
(in  beki)^  121,  122;  41. 
(in  not),  129.  130,   139, 

168,  170,  171. 
(in  rashii),  133. 
(in  jA/V),  128,  134. 
(in  tai),  165.  183;   133, 

134. 
(indefinite    form),      see 

adverbial  form, 
(inflections),  120,  128. 
(irregular),  126. 
(negative),  129, 130, 168, 

170. 
(of    probability),     137, 

16s,  183. 
(paradigms  of),  126,  ia8, 

129,  130. 
(predicative  form),  120, 

121,  126,  138,  140. 
(primary      inflections), 

120,  126,  127. 
(quasi-),  135. 
(reduplicated),  134. 
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Adjectives  (secondary    inflections), 
128. 
(stems),  125  ;  124,  126, 

127,  134,  226. 
(tense    and    mood   in), 

128. 
(verbs  formed  from),  134. 
Adverbial  Phrases,  236  ;   84,  220, 

230,  233. 
Adverbs,  231,  52;  45,  75>  ^2,  99,.- 

120,  225,  230,  260,  271. 
Adversative  Constructions,  67,*  83, 

88,  93. 
Affirmation,  234 ;  85. 
Agglutination,  5, 29,  129,  134, 149— 

15^  «53.  161.  165—170,  193,  210, 

222,  226. 
Aino  Language,  5. 
Altaic  Languages,  5. 
"  Although  "  (how  rendered),  243. 
Ambiguous  Constructions,  58,   60, 

73. 
"  And  "  (how  rendered),  242. 
Animals  (how  addressed),  240. 

(names  of  young),  32,  33. 
Antithesis,  85,  91. 
Aphgeresis,  192. 
Apposition,  77. 
Article,  11. 

"As"  (how  rendered),  70, 184,243. 
Aston  (Mr.  W.  G.),  Pref,,  66,   153, 

167,  168. 
Attraction,  5. 
Attributive    Constructions,    56,  57, 

76,  99,    120,    121,  132,  138,   140, 

141,  275. 
Augmentatives,  32,  143. 


Auxiliary  Numerals,  107,  113,  114, 
Ii5»ii6. 
„        (verbs),  see  Verbs. 

B  (letter),  21,  25,  162,  163. 

Baby  Language,  240. 

Bad  Language,  239. 

Bases  of  Verbs,  151  ;  149 — 152,154 
— 160,  161,  165,  167. 

*f  Because  "  (how  rendered),  70. 
J. « Become"  (how    rendered),    136, 
185,  204. 

Book  Language,  see  Written  Lan- 
guage. 

Brinkley's  Dictionary,  12,  93. 

"  But  "  (how  rendered),  186,  242. 

"  Can "  (how  rendered),  202,  206, 
207. 

"  Cannot "  (how  rendered),  202 — 3. 

Causatives,  212. 

Certain  Past,  166,  175;  57. 

„  (of  negative),  169,  204. 

Certain  Present  or  Future,  165, 
172  ;  152,  154^160;  also  57,  75, 
132,  153,  222,  230. 

Certain  Present  or  Future  (of  nega- 
tive), 169,  176,  195. 

Ch  (letter),  21,  25,  163,  164. 

Changes  in  the  Language,  6,  22,  23, 

24,  25,  35.  loi,  103,  "7,  "8,  121, 
122,  124,  135,  151,  161,163—5, 
172,  180,  184,  23 r,  260. 
Chinese  (characters),  7,  225,  245. 

(influence),   6—9,    34,  36, 

61,  loi,  170,  242,  271. 
(pronunciation  of),  7. 
(terseness),  8,  33.        rr 
(words),  6—8,   21,  22,03, 
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33-  34.  35.  37.  54.  103— 

Conjugations   (interchanged),   164, 

106,111,  11a,  113,  117, 

214. 

142,  170,  325.  !'26.  »4fi. 

(ot   adjecliies),   123 

»S8. 

—130. 

Clas3i«il  Japanese,  see  WriHen  lan- 

„            (of  Tcrba),  152—160. 

gaage. 

(second),    156.    152. 

Classiliers,  107. 

153  ;  also  132, 198, 

Comparison,  144;  90,  121. 

199,  2o6, 107,  212, 

Componnd  (adjectives),  131. 

213,  214,  228,  229. 

„         (oouns),3i. 

(thini),  157,152,153; 

(tenses),  155,  191. 

also  132,  164,  198, 

(verb3),;2l7. 

207,212,228,229. 

Compounds,  31,  131,  217  ;  also  17, 

Conjunctions,  242  ;  41,  42,  99,  230, 

ai,  23,44,  101,  102, 

loB,  125,  137,  143. 

(double),  18. 

(Chinese),   21,  22,  33, 

(peculiarities  of  certain). 

34.  35,  37- 

25,  164.                         -M 

(co-ordinated),  33,  34, 

Construction,  260  ;  34,  35.                S^H 

220. 

(synthetic       tendalQ||^^| 

(hybrid),  35,  106. 

of),  280—2.             ^^^1 

(in  word-building).  33. 

Continuative  Tenses  (in  h  ini.  etc.). 

Concessive  (idioms),  187. 

'55  ;  '4'- 

(mood),    166,   167,    1S6, 

Contractions,  26,^104,  155. 

269. 

Correlation   of  Clauses,   178— iSfif^M 

„         (mood  negative),  169. 

261.  264-6  ;  also  123,  10.        ^^H 

Conclusive  Forms,  121,  122,  132. 

"Could"  (how  rendered),  1S6.       f^H 

Conditional   Base,     152,      167,   also 

Court  Language,  241.                     ^^H 

154—160,  153,  166. 

D  (letter).  21,  25,  163. 

(base  negative),  169. 

Days  of  Month  (how  counted),  117, 

(mood),i66.  167.  184; 

Dependent   Clauses  (how   placed). 

123.  175- 

260.                                                -,    J 

(negative),  169. 

Desiderative   Adjective,   165,  I^^^H 

Conjugations,  152—160;  128. 

133,  134, 204.                               j^H 

(first),    154,  161— s, 

Dialects,  8.                                       ^H 

i5«;oIsoi32,  164, 

Dictionaries,  12,  iS,  153,  243.         ^^H 

198,206.210,212, 

Diminub'ves,  32,  143.                     ^^^| 

1 a»4.aa6,  aaS,  229. 

Diphthongs,  is^ ^^H 
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Dutch  Infloence,  26. 

"Ether... or"  (how  rendered),  69, 

93»  ^^' 
EUsion,  14,  104, 154,  155,  185,  194. 

EUIpsis»  268,  186  ;  also  68,  83,  87, 

97. 
Emphasis,  18,  19^  43,  85,  86,  87, 88, 

90,   91,    97,  118,  122,  169,195. 

237— 9»  268. 
Emphatic  Particles,  73,  79,  136. 
English  Inflaence,  5,  6,  22,  26,  60. 
Enumeration,  75,  80,  81,  loi,  102, 

224. 
Epenthetic  Letters,  18,  24,  106,  199. 
Equals  (how  addressed),  244—257. 
Errors  (common),  11,  50,  125,  142. 
Euphony,  23,  26,  105,  129,  152. 
EuropeanismS)  5,  26,  280. 
Exclamatory  Particles,  85,  87,  93, 

237,  239. 
Expletives,  237 — 240. 
F  (letter),  16,  25,  164—5. 
Feminine,  27,  28. 

Frequentative  Form,  167,  188;  128, 

154—160.  . 
„  (of  negative),  169. 

Future  Tense,  165,  168,  172,  190. 

„  (compound),  191. 

G  (letter),  16,  21,  162—3. 
Gender,  27,  28,  30,  32,  121. 
Genitive,  66,  76,  260. 
Gerund,  165, 178,  180, 265  ;  also  60, 
70,  100,    147,    190,  191, 
192,   193,  194,  196,203, 
214.  230,  233,  261.  269. 
„       (emphasised),     166,     182 ; 

154—160. 


>• 


» 


Gerund  "(of  adjectives),  128,  181. 

„       (negative),  169, 179. 
"Get**  (how  rendered),  198—200. 
H  (letter),  16,  25. 

"  Had  better"  (how  rendered),  177. 
Hepburn  (Dr.  J.  C.),  12,  93. 
Hoffmann's    Japanese    Grammar, 

150. 
Honorifics,  244;  11,  37»  47,   I43» 
165,  189,  275,  276. 
(meaningless),   245,  248. 
(used  objectively),  247. 
Hours  (countmg  of),  118. 
Humble  Phraseologjy,  46,  249 — 257. 
Hyphens,  35,  106. 
Hypothetical  Mood,  184;   166. 
"If"    (how     rendered),     84,    91, 

184—6. 
Illative  Tenses,  193. 
Imperative  Mood,  167,  189, 252 — 4, 
277;    also   129,   151, 
152. 
(honorific),  252 — 4. 
(negative),  168. 
Impersonality,  50. 
Impossibility  (how  expressed),  202 

—3. 
ImprobaUe  Past,  169. 

„         (Present     or     Future), 

168;  81. 

"In  order  to  "  (how  rendered),  75. 
Indefinite  Form,  165,  178,  264 — 6; 
also  31, 43, 60, 75, 88, 93, 1 10,  122, 

132,  137,  150.  »52, 153.  154—160, 
195,  203,220,249,261. 
Iikliealive    Mood,    154—160,    172; 
aldo  57. 
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Infinilive  Mood,  178  ;  153,  179. 

Months  (names  of  the),  116,  117. 

Inflections  (of  adjectives),  120. 

Mood  (in  adjectives),  .28,  130,  178. 

(of  verbs),  149, 

„       (in    verbs),    154— 160.     165, 

Inlegralion  of  Senlences,  z8o— I. 

172.  173. 

Interjeclions,  236  ;  87,  92,  234. 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  258—9. 

Interrogation,  178;  51,  S?,  68,87, 

"  Most  "   (how  rendered),  174—5  I 

93.  "3- 

122,  132,  (83. 

(negatEve),  Z35. 

"  Must  not "  (how  rendered),  183. 

Inversion,  270 ;  iiS. 

N  (letter).  17,  18,  23,  24,  25,  162, 

Irregular  Vcrte,   158-160,  etc.  (see 

.68,  ,69.                                      ^^ 

Verbs). 

Names  (family),  36,  259.                ^^H 

laoliling  Particle,  85. 

„       (men's),  36, 259.                   ^H 

"  It  would  seem  tliat "  (liow  render- 

(of dogs).  125.                   ^^1 

ed),  183. 

„       (of  places),  36,  40,  41.  >^^^l 

J  (letter),  31,  as,  163. 

„       (of  shops),  40.                        '^H 

JcSQit  Grammars,  164. 

(oftreef,),  40.                          ^^1 

"Just  as  ■•  (how  rendered),  42. 

„      (personal),  36, 256.259.                 | 

K(Iettei),2l.  162. 

„      (women's),  259. 

Korean  Language,  5,  169. 

"  Need  not  "  (how  rendered),  188. 

Kyoto  Dialect,  8,  125,  163, 164,  223, 

Negative  (syntin  of),  271—4- 

241. 

(adjcctive  tTai),  129,  130, 

"Let"  (how  rendered),  213,215, 

168.  171. 

Letter-changes,    20,    104,    161—5, 

(base),  15a,  IS4— 160, 167; 

168.  171. 

also  153,  198,  212. 

"Let  us  ■'  (how  rendered),  189. 

(conjugations),    129,   130, 

Literahire.  6,  9,  10,  448, 

155-160. 

Long  Sentences,  280  ;  3,  269. 

(question  how  answered). 

Luchoiin    Language,    Frcf.,  5,  36, 

235- 

169.  172. 

„          (lenses  how  formed),  167 

M  (letter).  24,  162-3. 

—170;  <53- 

Masculine,  27,  28, 

(voieel,     .S3,     15S-160, 

"May"   (how   rendered),  69,   I74, 

.6B,  .79,  2.9,  272. 

188,  207. 

"  Neither.,. nor"  (huw  rendered),  72. 

Memorising  (necessity  for),  4,  5, 

Ng  (sound  of),  .6, 

"Might"  (how  rendered),  69. 

Nominative,  66,  89 ;  76,  86, 91,  201. 

Military  Words  of  Commind,  189. 

Nouns,  27  ;  also  97,  101,  260,  269. 

=53- 

^^l»t«ct)j3?j3M3^^^| 
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Nouns  (collective),  27. 

„      (componnd).  3t,  137. 

Parts    of   Speech.    10.     23a,   331       ^^H 

„      (bow  verbalised),  325. 

^^M 

„      (humble),  256. 

passive,  198,  etc  ;  see  Verbs.                   ^^^H 

„      (mi.'and^i).  40. 

Past  Fu^iciple,  165.                                ^^H 

.,     (m™).38- 

„     ilm^).  >66,   175,    1S4,    1S6:       ^H 

„      (in  m),  37,  38, 179- 

also  141.                                     ^^^1 

„      {iaya),40. 

Person,  46,  149.  244-6,  249.                 ^^H 

„      (plain   and    homtific),   ajS 

Personi6ca1ion,  279-                                ^^^| 

— ?■ 

Pbonetic  Decay,  22,  151.  t6l,               ^^^| 

233.                       ^H 

—140.  14J. 

Place-names,  36,  143.                               ^^M 

„      (used   as  adverbs),  45,  331 

Pleonastic  Constractions,  278.                 ^^H 

— 3- 

Plural,  27,  29,  3D,  4S,  49.                         ^^H 

„      (ased  as  po5t[)osilions),  97. 

Politeness  (Infloence  on  grammar),       ^^H 

„      (verbal),  43;  31. 

244 ;  46—7. 160.                         ^^M 

Nnraber,  a?,  isg,  30,  31.  121,  149. 

Fortugnese  JuflueTice,  236.                       ^^^| 

Numerals,  io(. 

Positive  Voice,  153,  154,  156—160.        ^^H 

„          (anxjiiary),  107. 

Possessive,  76.                                           ^^H 

(cardinal),  101,  115,  116. 

(Chinese),    103-7;    '"■ 

232.  260,  269,  270.            ^H 

112.  i.3.iiS.n6. 

(combined),  94;  76, 77.        ^^1 

„          (fractional),    llS;      115. 

Potential  VerbH,  see  Verbs.                     ^^1 

(mnltiplicalive).  118. 

Predicative   Constructions,   66,    77,         ^^^| 

„          (ordinal),  115,  iiG. 

89,  90,  91,  121, 122, 138, 140, 141,         ^H 

Object  (of  verb),  260,  a68.   " 

143,  260,  274,                                    ^^1 

"One"  or  "ones"  (how  rendered), 

Prefixes,  37.  30,  37,  170.                        ^^^| 

78.96.  13s.  M4. 

Present  Tense,  see  Certain  Prcsi?nL     ^^^H 

Probable  Past,  166,  175.                         ^^H 

„  Or  "  (how  rendered),  69,  93,  224. 

(u!  negative),  169.                  ^^^^| 

„Ought"   (how  rendered),  41,57, 

present  nr  TotDrc,  16E.             ^^H 

177. 

(of  negative),  168.     ^^^H 

P  (letter),  21, 22,  23, 25,  236- 

Pronouns,         257.                                      ^H 

"Pair"  (virious  words ibr),  114. 

Pitad^m3,sa.  ta6, 128-130, 154— 

(indeliiiile),    51,   52,    ^s.      ^^H 

160,  1 6z,  239. 

^^M 

,           Pwiidpta,  .65. 

^^^^^^^^^^H                     IKDEK   OF 

SUBJECTS.                                          5^j||H 

Pronouns  (peraond),  46,   245,  257, 

"  Self"  (how  rendered).si,  211. 

267. 

Self-depreciatory  Terms,    46,    244, 

^S°-J,i5S^-                          1 

(reflecLive),  Ji. 

Scmi-ciriloqiiial,  124,  125.               ,^^M 

(relative),  56. 

Senleoce  (stiucture  of),  360.          S^l 

Servants     (how     addressed),      4^^| 

live  forms).  53. 

252-4. 

Pronuiicialioii,  12;  7, 

Sh  (letter),  25  ;  21,162,164. 

Prosody,  448- 

■■ShoQld"  (how  rendered),  41,  132, 

•'  Provided"  (Iiow  randereJ),  142. 

177.  186.                                               - 

Qoantily  <Towel),  11-13,  ^48. 

Silent  Vowels,  14,                           ^^| 

<?na3i-adjeclive3,  135. 

"Since"  (how  rendered),  70,  94„^^H 

(i>,iAy«>,i4i;i4i. 

Sineukr,  27.  ig,  49.                           ^H 

(in  iS  na),  137. 

"Sir"  (nocqiiivalentfor),2S8.     ^H 

Quasi-poslpositiona,  97. 

Slang,  8.                                         ^H 

Qaeatioa  and  Answer,  235. 

"So"  (how  rendered),  148.            ^^| 

Quotation,  275, 

Spanish  Influence,  26,  236.               ^^ 

R  (Idler).  17,  152,  162,  163. 

SpifcLiI  Phraseology,  240—2. 

Reduplication    oF   Coosoninls,  iS, 

Stems  (of   adjectives),  124—7,  134. 

n,  ^A- 

226. 

(of  stems),  134. 

„      (ofverbs).  149-152,  l90.n£^H 

(of  words),  29,   230, 

J^H 

232,  240. 

„      (reduplicated),  134.            ^^H 

Refleclive  (pronouns),  5 1, 

■'Still  more"  (how  rendered).  146.-'^ 

„        (verbs),  211. 

Subject  (of   sentence),    261,    265; 

Rdation;(ideas  of),  27, 62,  77. 

89.90,91,201.279. 

Relalion  to  Other  Language?,  5. 

SulfixeB.  5,  10,29,30.38,48.120— 

2.  133.  134.  "49.  150.  '53.  »6'. 

256-7. 

165-170,  igo,  193,210, 219.M2, 

llelative  Constructions,  56. 

225.  226,  261.                                     . 

Rodriguez' Japanese  Grammar,  ijo. 

Superiors   (bow  addressed),  944-^^J 

Romanisation,  12. 

-^H 

Roots  of  Verbs,  149-151.  Z09,  2io. 

Superlatives.  14;.  146.                 .^^H 

Stlefter),  17,21,25,162,  164. 

Supposition  (how  expressed),  l8^^^H 

Satow     and    Isliibashi's    English- 

^^H 

Japanese  Dictionary.  153.  243. 

Surds  and  Sonants,  20,                  ^^H 

Satow  (Sir  Ernest),  22, 35. 

Surnames,  36, 239..             .  ^^^H 
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Syntax,  260. 

Synthesis  of  Contradictories,  34. 
T  (letter),  25,  162, 163,  164. 
Tense  (anomalous  ose  of),  176. 

(compoond        continaative), 
155,  191;  141. 

(illative),  193. 

(in  adjectives),  128,  130,  177, 

178. 
(in  verbs),  154—160,  165, 
172;  also  57,  149,178,191. 
(negative),i67— 170, 191, 195. 
"Than"  (how  rendered),  94,  145. 
"That"  (conjunction),  82. 
"There  is,"    etc.  (how    rendered), 

221,  222;  98. 
"They  say  that"  (how  rendered), 

58,  183. 
"  Though  "  (how  rendered),  186. 
Titles,  258. 
Tokyo  Dialect,  8,  14,  1$,  16,  17,  18, 

20,  21,  23,  128, 163, 164, 168, 223. 
Tones,  19. 

"  Too  "  (how  rendered),  148. 
Transitive  and  Intransitive  Pairs  of 

Verbs,  208,  228. 
Transliteration,  12,  225. 
Ts  (letter),  25;  21,  164. 
Unfinished  Sentences,  268 ;  82,  83, 

237,  253. 
Verbalisation  of  Nouns,  225. 
Verbs,  149  ;  260,  261. 

(auxiliary),  190  ;  155,  223. 
(bases    of),    151 ;    149—152, 
154—160,  161,  165,  167. 
„      (cannot  be  omitted),  71. 
„      (causative),  212;  75, 134,  219. 


>i 


i» 


Verbs  (compound),  217. 

(conclusive  form),  132. 
(final  omitted),  268. 
(formed  from  adjectives),  134, 

226—7. 
(honorific),    249 — 254;     160, 

171,  189. 
(humble),  251;  249,  250. 
(in  rtr«),  190,  210. 
(in  er74),  190,  210. 
{m£^aru\  134. 
{in  Jim),  226. 
(in  suru),  225. 
(in  tagaru),  134. 
(inchoative),  204,  218. 
(inflections  of),  149 — 152. 
(intransitive),  205,  208;  191, 

199,  204,  211,  227,  278. 
(irregular),    158 — 160,    170  ; 

also  133,  198,  212. 
(liable   to    be    confounded), 

228. 
(may      take     postpositions), 

66. 
(nature  of  Japanese),  149. 
(passive),  198,  203—5,  278  ; 

also  57,  58,  75,  I33»  I34, 
190,  191,  207,  208,  213, 
216,  219,  227,  266. 

(periphrasis  with),  191 — 7. 

(plain  and  honorific),  249, 
251. 

(potential),  201,  207,  219, 
250. 

(prepositional),  how  rendered, 
217. 

(reflective),  211. 
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Verbs  (stems  of),  149—152,  190. 

83,  107,  122,  124,  161. 

i» 

(substantive),  see  Verb  **  to 

W  (letter),  17,  25,  164—5, 

Be." 

Western   Peculiarities,  15,   17,  21, 

»} 

("toBe")»  221;  also  62 — 5, 

163,  168. 

71,  98,  120,  124,  126,  128, 

"  When  "   (how.  rendered),  41,  42, 

129,    136,    138,   190,  191, 

84—184. 

197. 

"  Whether  "  (how'^ndered),  69. 

»» 

("to  Do"),  224;  195. 

"While"   (how  rendered),  41,  42, 

t* 

("  to  Have  "),  221;  203,  216. 

242—3. 

ft 

(transitive),    206,    208,   214, 

"Without"    (how  rendered),    129, 

215,  227,  279. 

188. 

it 

(used  as  adjectives),  135,  140, 

Women  (words    peculiar  to),    47, 

149. 

238—241. 

9> 

(used  as  nouns),  31,  43,  149. 

Women's  names,  259. 

>l 

(used    as     other     parts     of 

"Wonder"  (how  rendered),  175. 

speech).  230. 

Word-boilding,  35. 

» 

(with  sd  suffixed),  137,  183. 

"  Would  "  (how  rendered),  186. 

M 

(with  stems  in  s),  210,  214. 

Writing  (system  oQ,  9. 

"  Very  "  (how  rendered),  147,  148. 

Written  Language,  9,  10;  also  46, 

Vowels,  12,  25. 

51,  52,  57,  60,  73,  76,  91,  93,  112, 

)> 

(crasis  oQ,  15,  124. 

118,  121,  122,  124,  132,  135.  136. 

»» 

(harmony  of),  5. 

161,  164,  165,  166,  168,  169,  178, 

ft 

(long  and  short),  13,  168. 

180,  184,  185,  202,  203,  212,  224, 

)» 

(quiescent),  14,  18,  19, 

226,  239,  241,  257. 

i» 

(stems),  124,  162,  163, 164. 

Y  (letter),  17,25, 

»> 

(strengthening      of),       24, 

•  Year-names,  116. 

102. 

"Yes"  and  "no,"  234. 

Valgarisms,  8,  15,  18,  19,  46,48,64, 

Z  (letter),  18,  21,  25. 

IT  477-  ADDITIONS 

AND 

CORRECTIONS. 


Page  104^  liud  10,  and  Vocab.  &  v. — Som€  modern 
authorities  take  ^^2^  in  the  sense  of  **one  hund^'ed 
millions,"  and  chd  in  the  sense  of  **  one  oku  oi  okUy^ 
i.e.  apparently  10,000,000,000,000,000. 

Page  142,  line  18. — For  sumori^  read  tsumori. 

Page  188,  line  7. — For  Iwanakue  read  Iwanakute. 

Page  194,  line  7.— For  ''  1 289,"  read  "  1 298." 

Page  198,  bottom.  Serareru  is  often  contracted  to 
sareru. 

Page  202,  fourth  example.— For  gozaimasu,  read 
gozainiasen. 

Page  242,  line  18.— For  shttCy  read  shite. 

Page  326,  line  6  from  end. — For  stigy  read  sugu 

Page  330,  line  6  from  end. — For  tattey  read  tatete.  In 
last  line  of  ditto,  the  sense  would  be  still  clearer 
were  the  word  sakan  inserted  after  naka-naka. 

Page  332,  line  3. — For  attate,  read  atatte. 

Page  384,  line  3  from  bottom.— For  Gondaiyu,  read 
Gandayu, 
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Page  461,  S.  v.  "  1.*' — For  watakushi,  read  watak^shi. 

Ditto,  s.  V.  **  June,"  for  roku-gatsu  read  roku-gwatsu. 

Page  474, — The  first  word  of  the  Vocabulary  should 

be,  not  ^,  but  a. 

On  ditto,  for  ai-nikui  read  ai-niku. 
Page  540,  s.  v.  Sugiru. — Correct  segiru  to  sugiru. 

To   the  Japanese — Engh'sh   Vocabulary  (pp.  474 
et  seq.)  add  the  following  : — 


asai,  shallow. 
besBO,  a  villa. 

hito-tsubu-daxie,  an  only  child. 
lion,  sometimes    eqaiv.  to  hontd, 

true :  hon  no,  true,  quite,  mere. 
kimaru,  to  be  fixed. 
kitte,  a  ticket,  a  stamp. 
kizukai,  anxiety. 
kobe,  the  head. 


kocho,  a  mayor. 
kokoro-zashi,  intention, 
koxni-ageru  (2),  to  retch,  also  to 

have  a  sudden  impulse,  e.  g.  of 

anger. 
ku,  a  stanza  of  poetry. 
xnirai,  the  future. 
nazo,  or  nanzo,  same  as  nado. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Things  Japanese,  i  Vol.,  3rd  Edit. 

The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese ,  i  Vol. 

A  Romanized  Japanese  Reader  (M6dfern  Written 
Style),  3  Vols.,  viz.  Vol.  I,  Japanese  Text;  Vol.  II, 
English  Translation  ;  Vol.  Ill,  Notes. 

Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Luchuan  Language,  (Published  as  Supplement  to 
Vol.  XXIII  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan/*) 

The  Language,  Mythology,  and  Geographical  No- 
menclature of  Japan,  Viezved  in  the  Light  of  Aino 
Studies,  I  Vol.  (Published  as  a  Memoir  of  the  Litera- 
ture College  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.) 

A  Translation  of  the  '' Kojiki,''  or  ^^  Records^  of 
Ancient  Matter s,^^  with  Introduction  and  Commentary^ 
I  Vol.  (Published  as  Supplement  to  Vol.  X  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.") 

IN  JAPANESE. 

''  Ei  Bunten''  (an  elementary  English  Grammar), 
I  Vol,  5th  Edit. 

* '  Nihon  Shdbunten  "  (an  elementary  Japanese]^Gram- 
mar),  i  Vol. 

In  Collaboration  with  W.  B.  Mason,  Esq. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan,  i  Vol.,  4th  Edit. 
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